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pre-war price less than the price increase of i)ractieally every other foodstuff and 
commodity. The Ministry had also make provision for tlie supply of mill white sugar 
comparable with high-class Java sugar at 4d. a lb. retail, with corresponding reduc¬ 
tions to manufacturers and others. The reason which led the Ministry to adopt the 
policy of an embargo instead of affording protection through the Customs tariff was 
the wide fluctuations in the world's, parity prices of sugar. 

While in New^ Hoiith Wales recently ^e Premier (Mr. W. McCormack) discussed 
the sugar question with the Commonwealth Government, and was assured that a general 
ratification would he sought of the sugar embargo for a further period of three years, 
which has sim*e been ap]jroved by the Prime Minister. In a brief statement to the 
Press, Mr. McCormack said: “The agitation by certain people in the South is causing 
some uneasiness. Now^ that the Prime Minister’s approval has been granted, all 
sections in the sugar industry must pull together, and they should do their best 
during the coming three years to remove from the minds of the Southern people the 
objections they entertain towards the contiiiued adoption of the system now in 
force. ’ ’ 


The Banana Industry—Elstablishment of Experiment Stations. 

P URSUANT to the passing of the Primary Products Experiment Stations Act, the 
Minister for Agriculture (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) conveued a meeting for 20th 
December of those interested in all pliases of banana ])rodiiction. The purjKise of the 
conference was to discuss the ap]>licatioii of the jirovisions of the Act to the Banana 
Industry. At the gathering were representatives of the Banana Sectional Group 
Committee of the (’ommittee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, the Queensland 
University, and the Department of Agriculture. 

The banana industry in Queensland is worth a|)|iroximately £750,000 yearly. 
It is capable of further exj)aiision, and it has been estimated that the population of 
the Commonwealth is equal to the absorption of bananas uj) to the value of £5,000,000 
sterling per annum, but before consumption can be caiTied to this j>oint improve nieiit 
is necessary in the size, quality, condition, and aj>pearance of the fruit marketed. 

There are large areas, particularly in Northern Queensland, which arc quite 
suitable for banana production, and there is, in the Minister’s mind at least, an 
impression that the banana lands in the southern ])arts of the State are not being 
utilised to the best advantage. There is evidence that much good would be derived 
by closer co-operation of the banana growers with the science w-orkers of his Dejiart- 
ment and the University. This applies also in the case of Field Officers of the 
Fruit Branch of the Department of Agricultun'. Growers must be alert to the 
necessity of carrying into practice im]>roved farming methods and of adopting the 
recommendations advocated by investigators on the science side. 

Bunchy Top and S<juirter troubles havt? been investigated under the direct ion 
of Professor Goddard, and financed from funds sub.scribed by several Goveruiiieuts; 
the contribution to the fund from the Queensland Department of Agriculture being 
approximately £3,700. The beetle borer, thrii)s, and other'peats of the banana luive 
been investigated by the officers of the staff of the Entomologist, and their work is 
being continued. There are now ten field officers either solely or j)artially engaged 
in advising banana growers. It will therefore be recognised readily tliat a con¬ 
siderable amount of money is spent each year by the Department of Agriculture in 
its efforts to foster and develop tlie industry. 

The Act makes it possilde for any section of primary industry to obtain for 
itself similar advantages to those available and applicable to the canegrow^ers in 
the sugar industry. There is no provision in the Act that compels any section of 
primary producers to come under its operations, but if growers of bananas or any 
other fruit, by their own volition, so desire, they may take advantage of the full 
benefits of the legislation. IJiider a wdde, but general classification, it appears to the 
Minister tliat the problems affecting the banana industry are covered by (o) cuHural 
methods; (h) diseases and pests; and (c) marketing. 

After discussing general matters relevant to the banana industry, those i)resent 
at the conference with the Minister agreed: (1) That it was desirable to establish 
an Experiment Station in Queensland. (2) That the Station should be situated in 
Southern Queensland, preferably on Crown land. (3) That the area should be not 
less than 100 acres, comprising from 15 to 20 acres of suitable banana land. (4) 
That the matters for Experimentation should include—(a) Soil experiments (sub- 
soiling and fertilising) ; (b) selection of plants, suckers, butts and sections of butts; 
(c) the effect of desuckering and the influence of fertilisers on the various plants 
and on the general and keeping condition of the fruit; (d) testing available varieties 
of bananas for yield, freedom from disease, and hardiness when exposed to transport 
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eonditioiis; {e) the inclusion of a small section of seed producing varieties and their 
cross-pollination with seedling kinds and the testing out of any seedlings produced 
therefrom which may promise to bo worthy of further consideration; (f) the effect 
of distances between the rows and spacing between individual plants; {g) the 
treatment of soil after cropping by the use of artificial fertilisers, green manures, 
&c., before replanting under bananas; (/») determining tlie effect of dissected huncliea 
against whole bunches in transport; (i) the control or elimination of ])ests and 
diseases in bananas. 

Definite proposals as to the control and conduct of the Station were not 
formulated, and these and other details for the working of the Station wall be given 
further consideration. 

A Board of Agriculture. 

A new co-ordinating body to l)e known as the Board of Agriculture has been 
constituted by the (lovernment. Its jmrpose is to co ordinate all the activities 
of the State that havf for their object the development of agriculture and primary 
production geii(»rally. On the Board are represented the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, the Dejiartment of 1‘ublic Instruction, the Queensland University, the 
(Queensland Agricultural (’ollege, the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and 
the several commodity boards concerned with the business side of rural enterprise. 
In other words, the }>oornig of interests in primary industry has ]»redicated the 
]»ooling of brains. In the course of a Dress announcement of the constitution and 
p<‘rsonnel of the Boanl, the .Minister lor Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan 
Smith), who is chairman of t)u“ new body, said that for some time jtast the (lovern- 
mcnt had been much concerned over the possibility of the over-l!i])ping of the 
inl(‘restH and activities of several of the organisations connected with the development 
and extension of agriculture within the State. 

It was considered tiiat the need for effective co ordination among these Itodies 
had arisen, and to meet that need the Board of Agriculture had been constituted. 

At present the Departtmmt of Agriculture and Stock, the Department of Public 
Instruction, and tlie Fiiiversity of Queensland, were each concerned with various 
])liases of agricultural education, scientific research, and field ])rol)]ems and prfudice, 
and it w(uild be a functi«»ii of the B'oaial tt» |»revent the duplication of their aetiv’itiea, 
to preclude misdir(*et<*d effort, ami to obviate waste of energv'. It would also be the 
duty of the Boaial to have e<gnisaiice of the activities of organisations engaged in 
similar investigational, instnudional, and directional work, under Commonwealth 
('ontrol, jind in the other States, ami to recognise the need for cordial co-operation 
^vith them. It was not intended that the Board .shonld su]>ersede or interfere witli the 
fumdions of any existing organisation, it would be [Uirely a co-ordinating body 
concerned (diletly with the seientific side of agriculture. 

Im-lmleil ia the fuuetioiis of the Board were the following:— 

(u) To c(dlect information as to the work which might be undertaken in 
eoimection with agriimltural and pastoral ])robhuns. 

{h) To classify such work into eorrelated groups, and in their order of 
importance, and submit suggestions as to what jmrtions of the work might 
lie done by tlie Commonuealth, by the Stnte, and lyv various institutions 
and organisations within the State. 

(e) To seeure co-operation of effort as between tlie Commonwealth and the 
State, and among the several State Departments and organisations. 

(d) To arrange for regular rei>orts as to work in progress for the collection of 
such data as may be necessary, and for the jmblication of information for 
the guidance of officer.s concerned, and the primary jiroducers. 

((') To have regard to the economicH of agriculture, inchuliug the possilulities 
of agricultural development. 

(/) Uenerally to advise the Minister or the Government upon matters pertaining 
to agricultural and pastoral questions, ami siu'h other questions as may 
bo referred to it. 

(g) That when coming within the purview of the Board full consideration 
be given to the view's of depattineiital officers engagetl iiiion investigational 
work, and also the views expressed by the commodity boards, the Council 
of Agriculture, and cognate organisations. 

At the first meeting of the Board a scheme of co-ordination as outlined by the 
chairman met with unanimous approval, and the opinion w^as generally expressed that 
the Board would exercise a very material irifluenee in the development of agriculture in 
Queensland along sound economic lines. 
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iTE 1 .—View from the Cairns Range Road, overlooking the Mulgrave River, Cairns District, North Queensland. 
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The Ministers New Year Message 

To the Farmers of Queensland. 


Department of Agriculture. 

Brisbane, 31st December, 1927. 

A dying year has again bequeathed the blessing of bountiful rains to a New 
Year just beginning. May the farmers of Queensland enjoy all the prosperity that 
follows naturally in a fertile land when seasonal conditions are generally good and of 
which the recent generous rainfall Is such a happy augury. 

A country cannot thrive without a prosperous rural population—a prosperity 
based, so far as the human factor may govern, on better farming, better business, 
and better living. In the year just ending further substantial progress was made In 
the extension of Queensland’s rural policy—a policy embracing the effective peopling 
of our country districts ; a wider acceptance and application of the principles of 
agricultural economics; Improvement In the business organisation of primary industry; 
promotion of progress In production and prevention of waste by practical education, 
scientific research and beneficent legislation; sound technical Instruction in both 
new and established rural Industries; better cultural methods and Improvement in 
our live stock breeds; and general stabilisation of agriculture and Its related 
enterprises, 

In that policy are crystallised the ideas on which are based the efforts of 
an educated democracy and the Ideals by which those eUorts are inspired. 

Without, however, the active and Intelligent co-operation of all concerned 
along these lines but little progress would be possible. It is for farmers themselves 
to .study caieftilly the problems, both of the field and of the market, with which 
fdrmlng in Queensland. In common with agriculture in every other country, is 
confronted. It Is for them to apply, where possible, the results of our general and 
mutual efforts In community and national service. 

We have a great country, one of the finest agriculturally In the world—a 
country where people live more happily, healthily, longer, and in many ways better 
than anywhere else—-and with faith in ourselves and confidence in Queensland we 
look forward to yet another year of progress and achievement. 

I wish the farmers of Queensland all good in the coming year and the years 
that are to come, that comfort and contentment may remain in their homes; that 
they will be favoured with the full realisation of all their hopes; and enjoy a long 
and happy future. 
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Bureau of Sugar 0;cpcriTT)cnt 


CANE PE8T8 AND DISEASES. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Birpermevt Stations, Mr. II. T. Easterhy, 
has received the following report for the period 21.«/ November to 5th December, 1927, 
from the Assistant to Pathologist, Mr. B. J. F. Wood, B.Sc .:— 

NAMBOUR. 

The Gumming and Mosaic problems continue to be as serious as ever in the 
area, and little progress in the control of these diseases will V)e made until the 
fanners rid themselves of the apathy into which they luive fallen. While some of 
the farmers are adopting our recommendations and ])lanting u|) a good proportion 
of Q. 813, the majority are persistently jdanting I>. 1135, from fields of which 
90 per cent, are gummed. To warn them of the error of their position, I need not 
do more than point to the situation at Bundaberg, where Gum is cuusing very 
severe losses; probably £50,000 would be a low estimate for the district losses 
due to this disease. Given a season in Nambour favourable to Gumming, the farms 
growing Badila and D. 1135 will be wdped out. It may not happen next year, 
but it will do so sooner or later, and in the meantime the farmers are losing by 
tills cane far more than they would lose hy planting Q. 813. An effort is being 
made to obtain other resistant canes, and several iiromising varieties have been 
introduced to Bundaberg for trial. In the meantime, Q. 813 is the most useful 
resister to both Gumming and Mosaic grown in the Nambour district. It should, 
therefore, be planted extensively, and the areas under other canes be restricted as 
much as possible. Many farmers find fault with its ratooning (pialities, but this is 
usually due to either cutting before the beginning of Septemix'r, or to the failure to 
remove the trash soon enough. I have seen some fine ratoon crops of Q. 813 in 
the Nambour district. 

Of other varieties, Uba is resistant to both Gumming and Mosaic, but its 
planting on an extensive scale is not recommended. Neither it nor Q. 813 will do 
on some of the swamps in which they are being jilanted, and which are totally 
tunsuitable for cane. Malabar, too, is resistant to Gumming, on the Richmond, but 
is susceiHible to Mosaic. 

H. 227 resists Gumming but takes Mosaic easily, and the same is the case 
with B. 147, a cane very like D. 1135 in habit. 

D. 1135, H.Q. 285 (known also as Hambledon Seedling, Early Maturer, Milton, 
Sarina, Mackay, and Nerang), M.1900 Seedling, Gingila, Itose Bamboo, Q. 970, &c., 
are very susceptible to Gumming and Mosaic, and should be got rid of as far as 
possible. Badila is fairly resistant to Mosaic, but in the south is very .susceptil)lo 
to Gumming. 

An important factor in connection with the control of'Gumming is that of 
-drainage. The whole of the Maroochy River is very badly drained, and this is 
where the disease is at its worst. It has been proved that drainage has an 
immediate bearing on Gumming, and the recognition of this led to the control of 
Gumming in the .Broadwater area in New South Wales, Avhere it went far to 
render conditions much better for the farmers. I am aw'are that lack of money 
has a retarding effect on the gumming situation at Nambour, but 1 do not 
consider that the farmers are doing all that they might in this connection. While 
many of the farms arc drained, the efficiency of the draimi is often spoiled by 
leaky flood gates, wrong levels, and drains being too iiarro>v. The use of “lands’^ 
is not understood. If the farmers were to plough a deep water furrow' between 
every few rows, wdth a drill plough (leaving a fi ft. space instead of 4 ft. 6 in. to 
allow for it), and ran these water furrows into furrows along the headland leading 
the water into the drains, I feel sure that the increased drainage would have a 
good effect on the crops. In this area, especially in the Coolum swamps, every 
inch counts in the solution of the drainage problem. 

Gumming is at present showing up strongly in the chlorotic phase, by which 
is meant that the leaves of Bome of the affected plants are whitish, the white 
often shading into a normal green near the base of the leaf. The stool lKH*omes 
sickly and often dies right off, or it may make a temporary recovery. This occurs 
in the young plants aha ratoons. In the staiidover cane, the yellow leaf streaks 
may at times be observed, but the general symptom just now is the sickly apj)caran(Hr 
of the cane tops, and the fact that the cane when cut across gives the characteristic 
yellow gum. 
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The areas visited recently include PervviMovven, Mapleton, and Mapleton Koad, 
both banks of tlu^ Maroo(*hy Kiver, and C’oolnm Creek, and in all these areas 
Gumming and Mosaic are rampant, but gum is worse on the low areas. 

The Mosaic control rests on the establishment of resistant varieties such as 
Q. 813, and the cessation of tin* practice of planting cane known to be diseased. 
The losses from this disease in. the Nam hour district are very heavy, and little 
is done by the fanners to check it. 

It should be noted tiiat owing to the imininence of Fiji disease, no farmer 
is to sell jdants to another farmer in this or another area. Breaches of the 
Diseases in l^lants Act have been oi)S<‘rved, one of which has meant serious 
consequences to the farmers who imported the jdants. 

If farmers will let the Bureau know’ some time before they require plants 
from outside, a visit by an insjjector can be arranged, and the man will know that 
he is getting healthy jdants. It will not cost anything, but the little trouble will 
prove w(dl worth while. 

No serious diseases other than Mosaic and Gumming were observed in the 
Nambour area, but it will require the concentrated attention of every one of the 
farmers to gain control over these diseases. 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

By KDMrXl) JARVIS, Entomologist. 

Appearance of Small Brown Cockchafer. 

During this month, and last month, grubs of the small reddish-browm cane beetle 
(Lrpulwta fnnchi Blkb.) w'ill continue to cat the roots of young ratoon and plant 
cane. 

Be on tlu‘ watch for indi«*:itions (»f such attack, which are very similar to those 
caused by gruhs of the ^ * grey back. ’ ’ 

Fj)on the first signs of in jury, examine the roots of afiTected stools, and should 
four or more grubs be present fumigate the soil wdtli bisiiljdiide of carbon. Do not 
a[>ply the fumigant if the ground cdmnces to be very wet; about four days should 
be allowed to elajKse after heavy rain before treating friable volcanic soils. 

On areas lialde to infestation by this coi-kchafer weeds should be ke})t down, 
as a dense growth of grass, &c., between cane rows tends to attrJU't egg-laden females 
of this beetle. On this account it is advi.sablc to in.'iintain clean cultivation on 
land reserved for early jdanting, esjusvially liiiring the flighting period of such 
cockchafers (see last montirs Eiitoimdogical Hints, ‘‘Australian Sugar Journal,’^ 
Vol. XIX., j). 457). 

Prepare for Collecting Cane Beetles from Feeding Trees. 

In the event of the emergence of “ greyback ’ ’ cockchafers having been delayed 
until December, ouing to continuance of drought conditions, lose no further time in 
locating the j)ositioii near headlands of fjivourite food-jdants of the.se beetles—such 
as native figs of either small-leaved kinds like the so-called ‘Sveepiug fig”; or broad- 
leaved sj)eci(‘s; or of yonng lovv-grt>wing trees of “ Moreton Bay Asli” (Enc<il}f\ytus 
tcssalarifi) —from which they may be conveniently <‘ollectpd when tlie time arrives. 
Control work of this nature will be found j>rofit;iblr during a j)e;'iod of about six 
weeks dating from the <lay of emergence of these cockchafers' from the ground. 

Canegrowers Take Notice. 

Those wishing to obtain a coj>y of the revised e<liti()n of Bulletin No. 3, Division 
of Entomology, entitled “Notes on Insects Attacking 8ugar Cane in Queensland,” 
should make early ajiplicatioii to the Dirtsdor of the Bureau of 8ugar Exjjeriment 
Htations, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. This handbook, ^yhic^L contains 
concise descriptions of all our notable insect j>e.sts of cane, together with an illustra¬ 
tion of each species (drawn to natural size), its mode of injury, and practh’al 
metliods for its suppression, wdll be found useful to all interest( hI canegrowers. 

Note .—Farmers seeking advice, or apjdying for the liberation of parasites, an* 
asked to forward at the same time (if not perfectly sure of the identity of the insect 
in question) a sample of the species or its larval condition. Moth-borer injury is 
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often mistaken for that due to the beetle borer, ns both of these insects bore the 
interior of cane sticks. No less than six different instM'ts attack the shoots of young 
ratoon and plant cane, all effecting very similar dainage, and being responsible for 
the occurrence of ‘ ‘ dead-hearts. ’ ^ 

When not sure of the habits or name of any insect found injuring cane, it 
should be dropped into a small bottle containing methlyated sjiirits and water (half 
and half), and posted to the Entomologist at Meringa Experiment Btation for 
identification and advice. 


Appearance of Cane Beetles. 

(Ireyback cockchafers commenced to emerge from cultivated areas around 
Meringa about the middle of December, during a fall of 2.16 inches of rain, 
experienced between the 15th to 20th of that month. On the evening of the 19th grey- 
back cane beetles were observed in fair numbers on trees growing at the Experime^nt 
Station, while great quantities of Lepidiota roihei Black., a smaller cockchafer 
beetle of minor importance as a cane pest, were noticed swarming on the leaves of 
cocoanut palms and young African tiilij) trees. Odd specimens of Lt'j>uH/>ta frenchi 
Blkb. W’ero also in evidence circling around small herbaceous plants. 

It was remarked that many of these grcvl)acks were badly rubbed, in some 
instances the elytra being of a uniform brown colour, owing to nearly all the whitish 
scales having been rubbed off. 

Such condition is probably brought about during attempts of the beetle to force 
a passage to the surface before the ground has become sufficiently moistened to 
permit of an easy exit from the pupal chamber. This often Imppeiis in seasons of 
drought, when these beetles are forced to remain longer than usual in the ground 
on account of continued dryness of tlm soil. 

We have been advised that a big emergence of Lepidiota eaudata BlkV). occurred 
in the Malanda area on the 14th of December at Kureen, wliere they have not been 
noticed flying to any great (*xtent in ]»revi()us sen sons. 


Collecting Cane Beetles. 

This work can be profitably carried out from the 1st to 10th of January; after 
which time most of the female beetles wdll have finished egg laying in the Cairns 
and Babinda areas. 

For advice regarding the most suitable feeding-trees from which to collect grey- 
l)ack cockchafers, see JuvSt month’s Entomological Hints, in December number of 
*H^iiecnsland Agricultural Journal/’ and Australian Sugar Journal.’’ 

Grubs Controlled by Means of Clean Cultivation. 

Have the soil loosened np and free from w’e(*ds by the time greybaeks appear 
on the wing, maiutaiiiing such state of chs'Ui culture for .-it least one month from 
date of emergence of these beetles. 

Work the soil as innch as possible ('lose to cane rows, while the grubs are in the 
first instar and quite small. This period, whh'h comiueucrs about four W’eeks subse¬ 
quent to first appearance of the beetles, occupies from five to .six weeks. Em'onrago 
vigorous root develofiment, and conditions favourable to conservation of moisture, by 
judicious manuring and thorough cultivation. 

Keep the ground between cane rows free from wccmIs during the flighting season 
or period of these cockchafers. 


Protecting Young Ratoon and Plant Cane. 

Growers should watch the growth of their young cane, with a view to cheeking 
if necessary the activities of leaf-eating caterpillars, grassluqijiers, and beetles, which, 
together with various larvae of Tiioth borers, are able at times to effect serious injury 
to tender leaves and succulent shoots of cane plants. 

When noticing ^ Giead-hearts ” (death of the central leaves) cut out all such 
affected shoots, severing same at a point about 2 to 3 inches below ground level, 
and crush or burn same to destroy the larvae of moth or beetle borers. For leaf¬ 
eating cateriiillars or grasshoppers, spray infe.sted areas with arsenate of lead (2 lb. 
in 50 gallons water), taking care to keep the mixture well agitated during application. 
In cases of serious outbreaks of either of the above iiests, communicate at once with 
the Entomologist at Meringa Sugar Experiment Station. 
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Quality Our Keynote Since '53 


Why you should Prefer 
to Deal with Palings 

Because an inexhaustible fund of experience, gained 
during 75 years of business in Australia, is at your 
service to guide you in the right choice of a piano or 
player piano, you should, in fairness to yourself, 
deal with Palings. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of pianos have 
passed through Palings—pianos from practically 
every reputable piano manufacturer in the world. 

Thus have Palings been enabled to select, on a 
purely quality basis, their splendid array of pianos 
and player pianos. 

Palings stand behind every instrument they sell, for 
they know, by experience, the quality of that 
instrument—every piano and player piano carries 
Paling's Guarantee. 

Believe in what Palings recommend—always—for 
Palings are a firm with a reputation for honest 
dealing—they are a firm of integrity. 

PALINGS 

86-88 Queen Street - - Brisbane 

and at Toowoomba, Rockhampton, Townsville, 
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Use ^*AgricastroV* for Tractors 

C. C. Wakefield 6- Co. Ltd. 

Queensland Branch: Bridge Street, Valley, Brisbane 


LYSAGHT'S 




0 AUSTRALIAN-MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

Am Mupplied to the Queeneland Government 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as ^ 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire. 

Lysaght Brothers & Co. Limited 

Head Office: 39 Pitt St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Brisbane Agents: Gibbs, Bright dt Co., Wharf St., Brisbane 
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FIELD REPORTS. 

The Norlheryi Field O^cer, Mr. Albert Gibson, reiioris: — 

CAIRNS. 

(’aims and a small j)art of the extensive Babinda cane-producing area were 
inspected from the 14tli Ut*toV)er to l.'itli November. 

The Crop. 

The 1927 cropi failed to make normal winter progress, due perhaps to the' water- 
sodden soil; this condition could have been overcome by timely intertilling. Unfor¬ 
tunately this was not |> 08 sible in most fields owing to the reclining nature of crojis, 
the result of early high winds and ova^rmuch water. What was left of the 1927 crop 
looked well. Tlio Cairns crop generally has been short of stem and weight; for 
this reason harvesting and transportation costs have somewhat increased. One 
great redeeming feature, howev(*r, has been the crop’s outstanding sweetness. 

Harvesting and Infilling. 

T1h‘ area of cane yet to l)c harve.sted is speedily vanishing; the lesser crops are 
l>eing burned prior to harvesting. It has been disappointing to the farmer to find 
his fields cutting out below exp(‘ctations. Work in field and factory 1ms proceeded 
uninterruptedly. Tlie Cairns mills have had a prosperous st^ason. 

Harvesting the crop ami its transportation are important; this branch of the 
business does not at all times r(‘ceiv»* the necessary care and attention it so much 
ie(piirt‘S, Too much burning is practised; too much trash and dirt are permitted; 
high ground and improper top cutting are too common—all of which are resfionsible 
for losses. The high ('utting commonly serves to carry over some of the industry’s 
]»estN, and has a harmful influence on siibserpient ratoons, henee the great need of 
]»roper ground cutting, also the gathering of rubbish, which in no small degree helps 
to control the borer and other lesser cam* j^ests. Well-cared-for railroads, with the 
use of standard trucks and locomotives, cannot be o\er-estimated. 

Cultivation. 

rm|yro|)er field practice, eouided with a faulty drainage system, obviously leads to 
the creation of harmful soil conditions. The princi|de cultural operations in pro¬ 
gress wen* as follows: — (1) IMoughing out exhausted stubbles; (2) ratooning; (3) 
mulching surface of interspace soil by light tractor or horse-drawn implements, .and 
tiie expensive work of filling the i*mpty spaces in })lanT cane rows. 8o;iking seed when 
the soil is dry is re<'ommended when ]»erforming this work. This costly work may 
be greatly minimiseil by better soil j>reparation and better plants. l)ry conditions 
have ju*rmitted this work to proceed without interruidiou. Some farmers seem to 
thiuk there is not the need for tilling the interspace soil unless weeds are growing 
in profusion; this is a mistaken idea. When the weather is dry the need is prob¬ 
ably greater, for it helps to arrest the rontinuous u|>ward movement of soil 
moisture, th(*reby reducing evaporation. Tliis is the time when most fi(‘lds are bare 
and when a greater surface is exposed to sun and drying winds, therefore the need 
of doing things in the field that will conserve moisture and promote rapid growth. 

Planting. 

The best ]dants are not too good; tliere can be no two opinions regarding the 
advantag(*s to be gained by skilful ]d:int seleetiiui. More ground has Ix'en ]>lanted to 
cane in spite of the increasing sugar ])rodm‘tion. A little ]>lantiiig is under way; 
the season is ratlu*r late, ami soil moisture somewhat scanty. Farmers continue to 
earth up overmiudi on tlu* young ])Iant cane; the olijeet is good, but the resulting 
\-()rk frequently is too harmful, as it prevents stooling and sometimes smotluvrs 
primary |dant shoots. Tlie Hodge clij)|>er is a useful implement; it economises time 
and labour when ]>roperly handled. I*oor germination of rt*cently planted cane is 
mainly attributed to soil dryness, overmuch soil covering, the lack of vitality in 
seed used, and damaged seed eyes, tlu* work of bud or wire worms. Borne plants 
\M‘re found to l>e’ hollow; it would appear that seed had bet'u taken from a dry area 
or that the cane used had long arrowed. 

Pests. 

Tlie amount of damagi? occa8‘»one«l seems to vary according to variety and 
season; generally pest destruction has lieeii less than usual. Pests noted: Borne grubs 
(probably frvnchi) found severing young cane shoots just al>ove the mother i>laut; 
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termites (white ants) deNduring the sets (these are generally worse when the soil 
is dry) ; wirewonns, rats, weevil, big moth and tineid borers, bud worms, and foliage- 
eating beetles. 

Diseases. 

Heemingly different varieties are affected l»y disease in different degrees, and 
some apparently not at all. Diseases found to be prevalent—l^eaf Scald, wide¬ 
spread in Badrla and H.Q. 426 at Freshwater, Stratford, Woree, R<m 1 lynch, and 
from Aloomba to Deeral; Leaf Stripe, confined to some four farms at Sawmill 
Pocket (kinds affected Pompey and D.li:io). The farmers whose fields arc affected 
know well the seriousness of this disease, and are endeavouring to have it eliminated 
as soon as possible by ploughing out and ])lanting a disease-free stock. Gumming is 
still at Aloomba in variety H.109; one diseased held is to be ploughed out. If the 
owner of the other diseased farm could be induced to plough it out the district might 
be freed of this serious malady. The knives used when cutting the disimsed cro}) 
were not sterilised; this is unfortunate and may serve to inoculate present clean 
fields. B.147, growing among H.lb9 gummed cane, was being used for plants; this 
is an unwise practice. However, the seed w^a.s examined and ai>i)eared to be disease- 
free. Mosaic was previously found on three farms in the area; eanes affected were 
iSliahjahaiipur and H.1U9. Two more must now be added to this list, the variety 
affected being B.156—said to have been introduce<l from Mosaman. This is Just 
another instance confirming the great danger of bringing fresh canes from one 
district to another. To]>' Rot, though an old complaint and especially 8<w'(*re at times 
in liadila, was in evidence, yet very little is known regarding it. This is a con¬ 
dition w’here the growing point decomposes. Chocolate leaf streaks herald the early 
stages of this disease. In the beginning of October this was found throughout tho 
area on volcanic and alluvial soils alike. This })robably is the result of a soil bacteria 
wlvich requires suitable conditions to make it aetive. Two fields of cane known to be 
seriously damaged last year are now showing the early symptoms. Variegated leases are 
common and are found in some varieties more so tlian otliers. This at times alarms 
our growers more so than the real disease. Buttereup yellow coloun*d haiv's met with 
in fields at certain times of the year may be due to the temporary cessation of 
activities of some nitrifying organisms of the soil, ('’re.amy leaf streaks were* plenti¬ 
fully observed in most fields of Badila, and have been noted since 1925. Affected 
plants frequently perish in dry periods. This condition ap])ears to b(^ occasioned 
by some root trouble, probably nematode. Sotne farmers fully realise the need 
of eliminating cane diseases from their holdings at the earliest ])0S8ible moment. 
A pleasing example of this was noted on a big alluvial Badila-growung farm near 
Aloomba. Some months ago this area was found rather severely affected with Ijeaf 
Scald. On this inspection quite a transformation was noted; most of it liad been 
j)loughed out and supplanted with a])j)areiff disease-free seed obtained from a 
Hambledoii red-soil farm. Tho change of environment (from a distinct class of soil 
to another) helps to keep uj* the variety stamina and is good business, |)rovi(lcd, of 
course, the cane is disease free. 

Fertilisers. 

It seems apparent that much money is annually wjisted in the hajdiazard use of 
fertilisers. 8o few farmers avail themselves of the great opportunity of having their 
different sorts of soil analysis; the results would aid considerably in ascertaining 
what food constituents are re<piired A soil may have a superal)undance of tw'o of 
the plant food essentials, yet be deficient in anotlier; this )>eing so makes it unfruitful 
The tendency is to add more of which there is abundance and neglect that which is 
lacking. The principle manures being added are suli>hatc of ammonia as a top 
dressing, Bg, Dowels mixture, and blood. Afolasses had been applied rather 
indiscriminately over a Mulgrave mill farm in the year 1925 and still refuses to grow 
cane in the parts having received overmuch. 

Leguminous Crops* 

The growing of cover crops is sadly neglected; this method of manuring is 
worthy of more encouragement, for it has a wonderful all-round beiK'ficial influence 
on all agricultural soils. The general |>raetice is to broadcast the seed; sometimes 
it is drilled in. One great drawback to the growing of Mauritius beans on the very 
porous yoh'anic red soil is the problem of ploughing it in, due mainly to the lack of 
soil resistance, which prevents cutting the tangled mass. Corn is J>ot generally 
recommended owing to its being too similar to cane and is credited with harbouring 
similar insects and diseases. 

I| is yet early to state with any degree of certainty what the 1928 harvest will 
be, o^er than at the moment it looks most promising. Given timely rain there is 
every xjliaiice of its being a record. 
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The Central Field OffleeVy Mr. F. H. Osborn, rcjioris for the period lOih 
Fore mb cr to M)th Dceember: — 

MACKAY. 

Flaggy Rock. 

This locality has progressed since my last visit twelve months ago, for some 
'1,(100 tons of cane will Jwn e Ijcen railed to Plane (Teek this season, and with probably 
a far larger tonnage for next year. Home thirteen growers are living hereabouts, 
with tile farthest about 4 miles from the railway, ami jiractically all arc farming 
ii[)on the rich jiockets adjoining tiie creek. Home very good cane was noticed, 
|!rincij»ally M. 1900, but Q. Sill, H.Q. 420, N.(i. la, and E.K. 28 were also doing 
well. One jiaddock ot fourth ratoons Al. 1900 was growing luxuriantly upon a 
( iis'k [locket, and cutting at the rate of 05 tons per acre. Owing to showery weather 
weeds liad obtained a good hold upon most of the farms, and ratooning was also 
rather backward. lleing practically ;i new area, very little fertilising has been 
so far carried out. A coui>le of stools of young first ratoons Al. 1900 were noticed 
to he affeett'd with Leaf Htripe, otherwise tlH‘ cane seemed Aery chain. 

Carmlla and Carmila North. 

About forty-eight growm-s here have sent in about 19,000 tons this season, 
which }>roves hoAV this locality is also moving ahead. (ho}»s gener.'dly shoAved good 
growth. Heavy weed groAvth was also evident. ILitooning has been delayed by the 
weather, (Vines noticed Avere N.(J, 15 (Badila), Af. 1900, if.Q. 42f), Q. 8111, E.K. 28, 
Pomp(\v (7 K. 428), and a little H. 147 and Innis. N.(l. 15 is grown in considerable 
(|uantiti(‘S and on th(‘ riclu'i* soil does Avidl, one fourth ratoon croj> cutting about 112 
Ions per acre. M. 1901) is also a favounsl cane on laud not good enough for N.(L 15, 
and Avh(*n cut late gives At'rv satisfactory returns, both for tonnage and density. 
(,). 8 III and E.K. 28 on th(‘ poorer lands promise w<dl, quite* a large area of the 
latter having been jilanted. 1L(^. 42(1 ((’lark’s Seedling) is good in odd places, 
lint is a delicate* cane. As for Innis and B. 147, they are only rei»resented by small 
areas, and Avill piadiably be allowi'd to die out. 

FirtUisinft and (iretn Manuring .—Owing t<i Uarinila being such a new area, 
\(‘rv little has so far been in use, but a ft*w observant groAvers who are fertilising 
the poorer of the forest soils are av(*11 satisfied. Liming has been carried out on a 
small scale, but iu at least one case has not had a fair trial as the land laid not 
been i>re\iously draiueil sutliideiitly, and it cut up badly when worked. Bedding uj) 
into 2 roAv beds on this idass of country Avould greatly im]»roAe the growers’ chances 
of Iwttcr yields, for it is impossible to grow cane successfully u}»on such low lying 
portions. 

Disease. — So disease was mdicctl; growers are adA ise<l to use their oavu seed 
and aAoid iiitrorluciiig cane from elsewhere Avitli the ihauce of its sub.sequently 
(leAeliqdiig a disease of which so far they .seem free. 

Koumala and Inneston. 

Koumala has also grown considerably and now jueseiit.s a very prosperous 
ap|>ear:nu*e. Alany extra cane pmldocks wer<‘ noticed, Avith most of them looking 
(*xtr(‘mely Avell. 

Some good ratoons Avere observed, third ratoon.s of AT. 1900 and 8111 cutting 
IIj) t(» 20 tons per aero on forest soil. Here, as at Flaggy Rock and (’armila, Aveeds 
had got ahead of the groAvers, liut a fOAv weeks cultivation A\ill alter this. 

lnm‘ston surprised the Avriter Avith its extent of rich, loAv-lying cane land. 
Drainage had been the chief trouble, but is being overcome liy ojiening up deep and 
lengthy leading ditches, and filling up unsuitable ones, witli the result that the 
surplus Avater has now a lietti’r chance to get aiva}'. Horne sjdendid N.(L 15 and 
Al. 1900 Avere noticed, a fourth ratoon crop of the former cutting about 25 tons 
j)(*r acre with really good stools. A nice paddock of H.Q. 420 young jdant Avas 
also shoAving up Avell. 

Naturally, under such conditioiKs, Avecds AA^ore aycII rcjiresented, but Avere lieing 
kept under by scarifying. 

FertiliJters.—-Both Koumala and Tiiiieston growers use a fair proportion of 
fertilisers, and there was no doubt as to the increased crop grOAvth where used. 

Diseases and P€Sts.--l^one of the former was to be seen, and only rats seemingly 
iiad done damage, and then only on the low-lying lands. 
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Sarina. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand tons was the expected mill supply. 
Large as this tonnage is, it should be easily exceeded next year, for besides the 
extra area under cane, the young cane both plant and ratoon look exceptionally well,, 
a big percentage of the cane being ‘*out of hand” now, at the commencement of 
what is really the growing season. With such favourable prospects a bumper crop 
should be milled in 1928. 

Varieties.—M. 1900, N.G. 15, Q. Sin, H.Q. 42G, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, E.K. 28, &c.,. 
are all grown in fair (piantities. Possibly M. 1900 and Q. 813 are the most popular 
on the older lands. D. 1135 is grown on several areas where grub damage may be 
expected, but most of this variety s(M‘n by the w’riter was of a thin type and is not 
up to samples of the same cane seen elsewhere in the Mackay area. E.K. 28, although 
only grown in small tpiantitles so far, lias been favourably commented upon, and as 
it has a strong root growth might stand up to grubs better tlian, say, a shallow 
rooter like Q. 813. H.Q. 285 on some of the forest l.'ind gave good tonnage and 
density, and seems to have ratooned well. Several good ])addock8 of young 11.Q. 42(> 
were also seen. 

Cultivation .—As Sarina ha<l also had a lot of showery w'oather, much leeway 
wanted making up, but given a few weeks suitable wi'ather this w’ill be attended tov 
Grow’ers certainly were doing their best to eo|K‘ witli this work. 

Disease .—As far as can be ascertained from th(‘ mill management and reliable 
and observant fanners Red Rot did very slight damage this past season, and most 
probably the very favourable growing coinlitions experienced throughout the season 
had much to do with this. Mosaic in young plant and ratoon 11.Q. 426 and M. 1900 was 
noticed, but only to a small extent, and in both cases on broken country adjoining 
hillsides. 

Pests .—At Tara Creek and I.(Ower Alligator (h*c( k greyliack beeth‘s were said to- 
be on the wing, and as many as possible should be collected and destroyed. 

It is also strongly recommended to cnltivatt* the top soil as Tuuch as possible 
during the flying period of this pest. Growaus are also advised to read the Ivnto 
mologieal Notes by Mr. K. Jarvis, jmblished each mouth by this Bureau. 

Netherdale. 

Nearly all the cane had been harvested when this area was visikoi, most growers, 
having cut slightly over their estimate. 

Showery weather had interfered with cultivation and many of the farms wanteil 
cleaning ui) badly. The canes noticed were M. 1900, N.G. 15, (^. 813, ami H.Q. 420, 
possibly the first named is grown most extensively; although N.G. 15 on the richest 
of the creek farms should give better returns. Home \ (‘ry good II.Q. 420 and Q. 813 
young jilant was noticed. 

Discetses .—Mosaic was found to a slight extent in 420 ]dfint and ratoojiH on 

four and three farms respectively, aud iii E.K. 2.S ])lant and M.1900 ratoons in one 
case each. 


The S(mther 7 i Field Officer, Mr. J. C. Mvrra\f, reports, from 14th Novrw,hrr to 
14th Decemher :— 

In the course of the past month Wvirk has been carried out in the Gin Gin, 
Nambour, Maryborough, and Bauple canegrowing areas. 

Taking the areas generally, it can be said that the early plant cane came up 
slowly, although the growers finally did not have to do much supplying. The early 
cut ratoons arc not satisfactory on the Avhole. The cane that was cut after tlie 
middle of September, however, ratooned very satisfactorily, aud it is from this cro{) 
that the greater part of next year’s cane will come. It is to be hojHMl that bi the 
future the aim of the people engaged in the sugar industry will lie in the direction 
of shortening the sugar season and operating, if jiossible, between the months of 
August nnd December. This would mean more time for spring planting, better 
ratooning, and better sugar content. Naturally, following better returns for the 
growers, there would be more employment for the field workers afttr the cutting. 

However, taking everything into consideration, there is, at present, a much 
more cheerful outlook in the industry, probably due to what sngar-grower.s call “a 
return to the old seasons. ’ ’ There was a very heavy rainy season extending over 
the beginning of 1927, unfortunately following a dry spring. This year it looks as 
if the rainy season is setting in early. The cane, iiowever, has had the benefit of 
splendid spring rains. It will be fairly safe to prophesy that most of the southern 
districts will have heavy crops next year. 
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As having some small bearing on the pi'osperity of the Queensland sugar 
industry, the writer would like to eall attention to the large number of foreign-made 
imi)lements of simple construction used in the industry. Take, for example, the cane 
knife. There are api)roximate]y 7,000 sugar-growers in the State, and each one 
buys at least one cane knife a year. Then there are hundreds of workers who use 
a good many knives in a season. These knives are nearly all bought in Amerkta. 
Docs it not seem ridi<‘ulou8? We have steel works in Australia where cane knives 
could be made, and handles could be put on in Bundaberg, Maryborough, and other 
industrial centres. 

Taking conditions in detail, the following remarks apply to the areas visited; — 

Gin Gin. 

Tlic crusliijig season was drawing to a clos(‘. The manager stated he had had a 
good run. The cane forwarded had been of good height and quality, although »t 
intervals the effect of gum was noticed in treating the juice. The control of 
gumming disease is pOHsil)le only in the held, when the growers, on detecting this 
disease, should communicate with the Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
for recommendations regarding control measures. 

Losses were in <nddence in regard to the cane grub. Farmers seeking information 
in relation to this ]>c*st are advised to get in touch with the Assistant Entomologist, 
Bundal>erg Hugar Exj»erimont station. 

(■ane varieties mainly grown at present in the (Jin Gin district are: — M. 1900, 
D. 11.15, (Brown (Joru), Black Inni.M, ILC^. 285, Fetite Senneviile, (^. HIM, and 

(^.855. Some of these v.'irieTies possess very weak features from canegrowers’ point 
of vir'w, but until better are forthcoming the farmers must continue to use them. 
No g(K)d purpose can lie served in indicating the disabilities of a certain variety 
unl(*ss a better available one can be pointed out. The growers are advised, how(*ver, 
to plant 8LM as exttmsively as th(*y can. Gum, as stat(‘d earlier, is present in the 
district, and as this cane is \erv rt*sistant to this disease, the reason for jdanting 
it is (d)\ ions. Growers in the Lin Gin district ;ire advised not to go outside their 
own di.Mtricts for pl:nits, iK»r .are they .advised to forward cam* from their ow'ii areas 
to other districts. l)iseas(‘ is v idesjnead enough at jnesent, .and if the growers give 
it a further spread by lia]»lmi'ar<l distribution the eouse(pu*iices might be extremely 
S(‘rious. (Jrowers ifi the Gin Gin district ha\e not done a great deal of green 
manuring. 

X.aturally, erratii* .seasons are .against success in this direction, but now that 
regular ra ini a 11s are occurring a sixadal etTort should be made k) obtain green crops 
for ploughing umler. ^Mjc (Queensland Accliinafisation Soei(*ty does a etu'tain amonut 
of wt»rk in la'gard to ex|>eriment with, green manure cro}>s, also Gatton Agricultural 
High Hclmol and (\)lleg<', and canegrowers couhl, no doubt, get a good deal of 
iiitormatioii regarding values of different kimls of leguminous crops from these 
institutions, juirtieularly the latter. Cowpea. and Mauritius l)ean are the most 
fav'()ur(‘d in (*anegrowiug are.as. 

Nambour. 

As tliis area is om* th.at }»as been j»roclainied <li.sease infected it was coii.sidered 
uecessaiy to make .m final visit before the cud of tin* year in the evtmt of jiiiy grower.s 
iHMjuiriiig jieriuits t(» transfer jdauts. The usu;d .'niiouiit of field work was carried 
out, Mild giuierally then* is uothiug fn*.sh to comment upon sImc<* last visiting this 
area. The writer w;is aeeonqianied l>y Mr. Ferguson Wood, Assistant l*athologist, 
whose work in eoum'ction witli disease control and investigation is appreciated by 
the growers. 

lb*aetie.‘il apjdieation of rnanun* in this district is sliowing that a comjdete 
mixture eoiitaiiiing 10 per <‘eut. of potash is giving good results on September 
ratoons. Manuring puy.s the farmer, but he must use the correct mixture. The 
writer would ask the growers not to neglect the all-inqiortant matter of local 
experiment, as it is going to greatly increase their eflicieney. How to carry this, 
out has been indicated many times on the farms and in monthly rejiorts. 

Maryborough. 

Oushing is over in this area and the farmers are busy ratooniug and doing 
goneral cultivation work. S|»ecial efl’orts are being made to get rid of Fiji disease, 

the canegrowers are to be congratulated on the common-sens<> view they' have 
taken of tlie very necessary restriction placed on the transfer of plants. 

A noticeable improvement has taken place here in the last few years in the 
fltandard of farming. Tlie rotary cultivator is responsible for a great deal of time 
saving. 
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Eegarding canc^ varieties, the two moat favoured canes at iireseiit are Q. 813 and 
H.Q. 285. Both these canes are resistant to Fiji disease. 

Bauple. 

Heavy rain has set in here, rendering the roads bad and the fields boggy. The 
ratoons are doing well. The plant cane is fair, although the strike in many cases 
was unsatisfactory. The mill had a good run and is now finished for the season. 

The sugar content of the crop milled was fair, although some of the outside 
cane was low in value. The varieties that gave the best results were Q, 813, H.Q. 285, 
and M. 1900. * ' 

The ground is now in a thoroughly soaked condition, and, witli the cane as 
forward as it is, good crops can be looked Jor next year. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tablk showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of November in the Agri¬ 
cultural Districts, together with Total Rainfall during November, 1927 and 


1926, for Comparison. 



1 Avrbagk 

Total \\ 

Avkraok 

Total 


1 Rainfall. 

Rainfall, j 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

I>lTi«ioxis and Stations. 


No. of 

1 Dirisions and Stations. 


1 No. of 




Not 

Years’ 

No/., Nov., < 

Nov. 

Years’ 

Nov., 

Nov., 



Re- 

1927. 1926. 1 



1927. 

19M. 



cords. 



cords. 



North Coast, 



I South Coast — 






Id. 


In. In. j continued : 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

201 

26 

0*20 9*68 j Nambour ... 

3*78 

81 

6*87 

0*22 

Cairns . 

3-92 

45 

0*43 1*86 1 Nanango. 

2*61 

45 

2*56 

0*71 

Cardwell . 

4*03 

65 

0*77 1*27 i Rockhampton ... 

2*15 

40 

3*42 

0*03 

Cooktown. 

2*64 

61 

0*50 0*53 Woodford 

3*17 

40 

4*87 

0*46 

Herberton. 

2*46 

40 

1*13 2*17 





Ingham . 

3*49 

35 

1*25 3*08 





Innisfail . 

6*04 

46 

2*32 3*09 1 Darling Dovms. 





Mossman . 

3*52 

14 

1*13 2*21 





Townsville. 

1*81 

66 

0 08 0-60 Dalby . 

2*63 

67 

4*41 

0*77 




Emu Vale 

2*(i5 

31 

2*75 

0*76 




1 Jimbour. 

2*28 

39 

4*17 

0*44 

Central Coast. 



II Miles . 

2*37 

42 

3*45 

0T)1 




ii Stanthorpe 

2*71 

64 

4*03 

0 

Ayr. 

1*67 

40 

0*69 0*15 ii Toowoomba 

3*24 

65 

4*85 

2*15 

Bowen . 

1*27 

56 

1*04 0*10 i Warwick. 

2*67 

62 

4*66 

1*14 

Charters Towers ... 

1*44 

45 1 

0*06 0*23 i 





Maokay . 

2*86 

66 1 

2*25 1*09; 1 




j 

Proserpine. 

2*76 

24 

1*62 0*81 1 1 





St. Lawrence 

2*23 

56 

1*88 0 ! Mwranoa. 








1 

Roma . 

2-06 

63 

2*,58 

004 

South Coast. 








Biggenden ... 

2*63 

28 

3*98 1*48 





Bnndaberg. 

2*47 

44 

5*27 0*13 State Farms, dsc. 





Brisbane . 

3*76 

76 

5*82 1*73 





Oaboolture. 

.3*26 

40 

8*21 0*60 Bungeworgorai ... 

2*27 

12 

1*47 

0*02 

Childers . 

2*66 

82 

3*73 0 Gatton College ... 

2*75 

27 

4*53 

2*13 

Crohamhurst 

4*34 

35 

7*23 0*25 Gindie . 

2*11 

27 

2*50 

0*06 

MA ... . 

3*14 

40 

6*09 1*29 Hermitage 

2*76 

20 

2*97 

1*07 

Gayndah . 

2*77 

56 

6*89 0*76 Kairi . 

2*02 

12 

0 

1*26 

i^mpie . 

3*12 

67 

4*16 0*29 Sugar Experiment 

2*66 

29 

3*15 

1*13 

Kilkr^ . 

2*44 

48 

2*31 0*67 Btation, Maokay 





Maryborough 

3*08 

56 

8*86 0*12 Warren ... 

8*31 

12 

1*70 

0 


Kora^The avsrases have been compiled from official data during the periods Indicated; but the 
totals ior Novembeir w year, and fon tbe same period of me, having been combed from 
telegfaiillo fepoii^ m subjeot to revision. 

GEORGB G. BOND, 

Divtsional Meteorologist. 
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NOTES ON BANANA INSECT PESTS. 

By JOHN FROGGATT, B.He., EntomologicJil Branch. 

Ill baiiaiia-growing, as in other branches of primary industry, 
production is more or less markedly affected by the losses occasioned 
through the attacks of insect pests, the control of which is a vital neces-^ity 
if the best returns possible are to be obtained from the plantation. 

The following notes are not intended as an exhaustive account of 
those* insects e inim(*rated, but rather to place on record the observations 
made* te) elate on the various forms and ty|)es of damage done, and of those 
insee'ts wliich, as a re‘sult of fiedd observatiems combined in many ca.ses 
with bi’ceding in the laboratory, have proved to be actual causative agents 
of such damage; in addition certain other economic insects collected with, 
or bred from, material collected on banana plants are also mentioned. 

Twe) eif the [lests referred to—the banana weH*vil borer {(^osynoiMjlites 
sardida Chev.) and the banana thrips* (SrirtidJirips signipe^^^ Hagnall ) 
—have* b(‘en treate*d in considerable dedail in other publications, e'onse- 
(juently only a brief re^sume^ is givem of both of th(*se. In other cases 
inve*<tigationHl work has been initiatenl, anel each one will be* dealt with in 
(ledail whe n the* inV( stigations are complet(*d. 

INSECTS INFESTING THE BULB. 

The* only ins(*('t f)e*st infesting the bulb of the banana j)lant in 
Que*e'nslanel is tlie* weevil borer. 

The Banana Weevil Borerf iCosmcpolUes sordida Chev.). 

This is the* most seriems inseH‘t [>est affee^ting the banana industry; as 
a ]’e suit of its ravages the* yi(*ld of fruit is r(*duee*el, and the economic life 
of the plantation is shorteme'd. 

The larva* tunnel through the* bulb of the [)lant, and destroy a 
eeensiderable* ame)unt of tissue*; also de*cay often sets in along the tunnels, 
thus causing further loss of tissue* feer fe)otl steerage for the plant. As a 
re'snit of infe*statiou, the vitality of the i)lant is ve ry seriously impaire*eb 
re‘sulting in a weakly plant aiiel a jmor bunch eef fruit; plant suckers may 
be* ee>m[)le*tely de*stroved before they have be*en able to attain sutficient 
growth to maintain themselves in sj)ite of the borer infestation. Ibubr 
normal eemditions, the* aelult wee*vil will live* tor more than two years, 
while* unde*!* adverse e*onelitie>ns it has exhibite*d rrmarkable i)e)wers of 
endurane*e* and vitality. 

Cavendish, Lady Finger, Sugar, Plantain, Gros IMichel, and Dacca 
varieties are all ee|ually subject to attack by this pest, the ertVed of sucli 
on the |)lants being particularly accentuated during a protracted sixdl of 
dry weather. Ifanana plants growing in all it*lasses of soil, and in elevate d 
or low situations, appeal* to be attacked with eejual freeiuene*y and severit.y. 

This pt'st is very generallv^ distributed through the banana-growing 
districts of Queensland, and in the scrubs of North Queensland it has 
been found to be breeding in the bulbs of the native banana, Mum hanlxsii, 

* This s4H*e*u*s has j)re?viou8ly been referred to as Anaphoilirips signipenuts 
Bagnall. 

t This pest has been dealt with in detail in Bulletin 4 and Leaflet 5 of the 
Division of Kiitoniology and Plant Pathology. 

2 
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Apart from Qiieerisland, V. sordida has been re<torded as a banana 
pest from New South Wales, Western Australia, l^hilippine Islands, Java, 
New Guinea, Bismarck Islands, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, Fiji^ 
Tonga, Samoa, Cook Islands, Martinique, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Florida,. 
Costa Rica, Bermuda, Brazil, Madeira, Guinea, Uganda, Belgian Congo, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, Seychelle Islands, Ceylon, and Southern India. 
It is thus seen to have a wide distribution throughout banana-growing 
countries. 

INSECTS DAMAGING THE FRUIT. 

The Banana Thrips (Scirtothrip% signpennis Bagnall).* 

Tlie most serious f)est on the fruit is the banana thrips. Where 
j)resent on the bunches in numbers, these minute insects, as a result of 
their feeding, give rise to roughened reddish-brown areas on the skin. 
The ]:)opular name of ‘'rust'’ has been given to this damage, which, on 
account of rendering the fruit unsightly, deleteriously affects their market 
value, although in th(‘ great majority of eases it in no way impairs their 
edibility. Where damage, moi*e especially to immature fruit, is yvvy 
severe, however, the skin may be toughened to such a degree as to inhil)it 
the normal development of affected fruit; under such conditions tin* ]uilp 
may be rendered dry and inedible. 

The thrips form colonies in between the fruit on tin* bunches, and ij» 
dry places underneath the leaf sheaths on the “stem”; they are also 
X)lentiful in all bud ends attached to the bunches. When a colony is 
exposed the insects scatter rapidly in all directions, taking shelter as soon 
as possible; both adults and larvtc have, however, been ol)S(*rved in 
numbers on the foliage after sundown, and tli(\v may also crawl ovei* an 
exposed surface on the fruit even during the day. 

The adult banana thrips is a minute yellow insect about o*.-, of an 
inch in length, possessing two pairs of very fine wings fringed with long 
hairs. The mature larvae are slightly smaller than the adults, and are 
paler in colour, while the young larva* are white. 

The association of a species of thrips to the “rust ' of banana fruit 
was first recorded by Tryon in 1910; “rust,” as such, however, was a 
well-known cause of loss to baimna-growers in the Cairns and Goondi 
areas as far back as 1897. 

The species was originally described from a “female spc‘cim(*n 
collected on the under surface of a banana leaf at Peradynia, Ceylon,” 
but no record is known of any damage to banana fruit in Ceylon due to 
thrips attack. 

In North Queensland, this speei(s has b(‘en collected from the 
bunches and under the leaf bases on the “stem” of the native banana, 
Mma hanksii, throughout the area Cardwell to Cairns, and also at 
Mantaka and on Palm Island; it has been collected in the flowers of the 
cunjevoi (Alocasiu macrorrhiza Schott) in the Innisfail district. 

In so far as our information goes to date, the native banana does not 
grow south of the Herbert River. We have had the opportunity of 
examining the wild bananas over the greater i)art of the northern areas 
of the State with the exception of the Herbert, River sector, and have 
found Scirtothrips sig^iipennis in constant association with this native 
plant, and also with “rust” on the wild banana fruit; on this host it has 

* This pest has been dealt with in detail in Bulletin 2 and Lea£et 7 of the 
Division of Entomology and Plant Pathology, and in “Calcium Cyanide Dusting for 
Banana Thrips,/^ “Q.A.January, 1927. 
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collected not only in proximity to but also at a distance of fifteen 
miles from banana cultivation. From the data in hand it appears that 
this species is indigenous on the wild bananas in North Queensland, and 
Jias spread from them into the cidtivated plantations. Dispersion of the 
pest into other portions of tiie State in which the wild banana does not 
occur has been brought about by the transportation of suckers from 
infested areas. The s})ecies is generally distributed throughout the 
cultivated areas in North Queensland, and is more or less prevalent at 
St. Lawrence, in the Rockhampton and Pialba districts, in portions of 
the Gym[)ie area, and at Nerang and Currnmbin; it has also been reported 
from tin* Tweed Hiv( r ar(*a in New South Wales. 

In the northern areas there is another .specdes of thrips (Thrips sp.) 
which has bemi found to cause damage similar to that caused by S. 
siffnipennis of the fruit wlnm the bracts first lift off the hands. This 
s])(*:‘ies is ordy pn‘sent on tin* fruit while it is well ])rotected by the 
covering bracts, but is found in larval, pupal, and adult stages in the 
curled-ui) bracts while tlu‘y are to any degree fresh, and in the bud ends 
of rnort' maturi* l)unclu‘S; it is often found in association with S. signi- 
pruni, but not invariably so. The adults have the thorax and head 
reddish-orange in colour with the antenme and a))domen dark; tlie larva' 
and [)Ufae arc* pink in colour. 

This sixcies has becm colh'cted throughout the area Cardwell to 
Caii ns and at Palm Island from the young bunches on cultivatc'd banana 
plants, and from Iniiisfail to Cairns in the young buiK'hes and bud ends 
of the nativ(‘ banana, M, hanksii; before the iiowers wither they are 
presc'iit in all parts of the blossom and all over the young fruit, often in 
c'onsiderable numbers. The* species has been coMec'ted in the Innisfail 
area from flowers of the cun.jevoi (Ahjcasia nur rorrhiza) and lantana. 
Specimens of this sp(*ci(\s, which had becni (M)ll(*ct(*d in association with 
banana fruit, liavc* also been rc'ceivc'd from Fiji 

Fruit Plies. 

Infestation of bananas by fruit flies is not of very great moment i!i 
Southern Quecmsland, but in the northern areas of the State it is a 
jcroblcni of major importance. 

In the* south (luifo(la< us tripnii Froggatt and Rioxa umsd P^roggatt 
have l)(*en bred from tiy-inf(*st(‘d bananas, the former being the principal 
sjxcies concerned. C. tryoui do(‘s not usually “sting'’ banana fruit 
b(*forc they arc' mature, although often still quite green in colour; 
infestation by this spc'cies occurs prijicipally during the summer months. 

In the nortliern portion of the State, however, quite a distinct species, 
('hwtodacus musw Tryon (Plate 2) causes the whole of tlie damage to 
banana fruit, its activities extending through the greater part of the 
yeai% although at its worst in the spring and early summer. This species 
may, and sometimes does, “sting” fruit in a very immature stage of 
development, while fruit on a bunch scalded as a result of undue exposure 
to tlie sun are particularly susceptible to infestation; the fruit on any 
bunch two-thirds matured are liable to attack whenever this species is 
operative. When even a single banana on a bunch has been “stung,'' the 
dies appear to concentrate on that bunch until practically, if not com- 
liletely, all the fruit on it have been infested, while many of them may 
liave been ininctured a number of times. As many as twenty-five 
“stings” have been counted on a single fruit, and as many as twenty-four 
eggs in one puncture, with an average of ten; 100 maggots of this species 
matured on one occasion in a single banana collected in the field and kept 
under observation in the laboratory. 
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The ])uijcttire made by tiie ovi]) 0 sitor does not coin])lete1y pierce the 
skin of tlie cultivated banana fruit, the e^j^s (Plate 2, Pig. 1) lying 
masst'd together in the loose tissue just above tlie pulp; the site of the 
[juncture is marked on the surface by a small black spot surrounded by 
a dried drop of fluid whi(di lias exuded after the withdrawal of the 
ovipositor. The maggots (Plate 2, Pig. 2), on enuu-ging, feed on the 
surface of th(‘ pulp, later j)enetrating it and giving rise ultimately to a 
general breakdown of the fruit; wlien full fed tlie maggots leave the fruit 
and pu[)ate in the soil. Tlie adult tli(‘s (Plate 2, Pig. 4) are reddish- 
lirown in (‘olour with yellow blotches on the thorax, and are little less than 
on(‘4hird of an inch in length. 

The southern limit of distributiim of (^. in so far as is at 

[iresent known is Cardwell, but further fi(‘ld collection may show a wider 
dis[)ersion. Jt is met with generally throughout the area from Cardwell 
to (-airns along the coastal belt, and has been bred from lianana fruit 
collected at Man taka. 

The only oth(*r host fi’om wliich (\ nnisw has l)e(‘ii br(‘d is the fruit 
of tin* nativ(‘ banana, Musa hanksii; from tliis native fruit the species 
has been bred from maPwial cx)ll(M‘tcd throughout the area Cardwell to 
Cairns, and also fioni Mantaka and Palm Island. 

Fruit Spotting Bugs. 

In c(u*tai]i [)ortiojis of the Rockhampton district a considerable loss of 
banana fruit is brouglit about by the depr(*dations of bugs which, both as 
nymphs and adults, ])un('ture tlie skin of tin' fruit from the time the 
flower bracts lift until tlu' fi'uit is rnatun* tind n'ady to cut, the mon* 
immature fruit being tin* stage most particularly favoured. 

Around the site of tin* puncture a dark area rapidly develops, which 
eventually b< ('Otnes cir'cndar in outline and d(‘i>ress(Hi witli a slightly raised 
spot in the c(‘ntre. Per sonn* considerable time after tlie puncture lias 
been made tin' point of insi'rtion of the rostrum (pic'rcing organ) of tlu* 
insect is plainly visible as a small opening in the middh* of the central 
spot, tin* tissue b(*ing slightly curled back around tin* orifice in most 
instances. 

Wlicre tin' attack is made on very immature fruit, a corky pit usually 
d('vt*lo{)s whi(*h geiu'rally si)lits a(*ross the (*( ntr(*; in some cases the split 
may extend into tin* skin for a distance on either side of the |>it, usually 
('Xposing the ])ulp ; the fruit is thus ic ndered unmarketable. Where more 
mature fruit are punctured the dark circulai* areas remain merely as 
unsightly bh'mishes on the skin of such varietie's as tln*^ (kivendish and 
Cros Michel, but with the thinner skiinu*d fruit of the Sugar banana a 
hard lump develops in the pulp underneath. 

In some cases every fruit on a bunch is more or less severely affectiM, 
wh(*reas in others damage is confined to comparatively few. Punctures 
ar(‘ not confined to the outer, more exi>os(*d surface of the fruit, but are 
also made on the inside of the hand and in betw(*en tlie fingers. The 
average loss is estimated by growers at about j)er cent, of the total cut 
during the period when the bugs are actively operating. 

The pests show their greatest activity from Pebruary to May, and 
are least active during the winter months; adults and the early nymphal 
instars usually make their a])pearance again in the early part of Sep- 
tembei*. Prom June to August the nymphs are not met with in the 
banana plantations, and it would appear that at this period of the year 
breeding is inoxierative in these situations. 




signipennis Bagnall. Showing 
Jem Dist ^4. Fig. 3. Larva, 
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Plate 4—Damage Caused by Fruit-Spotting Bugs. 
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Plate 5.—Bam age Caused by Fruit-Spotting Bugs- 
Not© the splitting of skin across corky pits. 
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There are'two species of bugs (Plate 3, Pig. 2) associated with the 
damage to banana fruit in the district referred to; both belong to the 
family Coreida?, genus Pendulmus, P, lutescens Dist. and P. fuscescens 
Dist. The former species appears to be the worst pest, occurring in the 
largest numbers ‘during that period of the year when the maximum 
damage is done, whereas the latter species is the predominant one during 
the winter months. The seasonal variation and relative frequency of 
occurrence of these two species is a matter recpiiring further study. 

The adult PendnlinuH lutescens Dist. is rather a light-green in 
colour, whereas Pendulinics f uscescens Dist. is a very deep reddish-brown 
on the upper surface and green underneath; both species are about half 
an inch in length. Tlie early stage nymphs of the former are remarkable 
for the great length of the antenna as compared with that of their body 
and their general bright red colour. 

In January, 1927, P, f usceiscens was found in the Dyfield area of the 
Rockhampton district in enormous numbers as last stage nymphs and 
newly emerged and emerging adults on a native tree, Pisonla hnmoniana 
(Family Nyctaginefe), In the instance quoted the sticky fruit had 
largely fallen from the tree, hut there was no possible doubt but that 
P. fi(scesccns had been l‘e(*ding and developing on the fruit. At various 
other times of year this tree had been examined for these bugs, but no 
t rac'c of the nymphs or adults could be found on any part of it. 

P. lutescens and P. fuscescens are met with on ]>avvi)aw trees, to the 
('rowns and fmit of which both larval and adult forms do considerable 
damage in tln^ Dyfield area. In the Rockhani])ton district }\ lutescens 
has been found to cans:' damage to cassava plants and has also been 
collected on citrus trees. 

Pcndulhtus lutescens is fairly plentiful at Ashgrove, Drisbane, on a 
native shrub, Nepheliurn sennc^louium (Family Sapindaceie), and has 
been recorded from th(‘ Gympie district. It has b(‘en collected in both 
nyrnphal and adidt forms on papaw trees in the Cardwell district, North 
Queensland, and at Maadi (rnnisfail area), North Queensland, as the 
adult on bananas, while at Redlynch (Cairns district). North Queensland, 
it has been ('ollefdrd in both nyrnphal and adult stages on granadilla 
fruit. Pendulinus lutescens has also beem recorded from Dunk Island, off 
th(‘ coast of North Queensland, while J^enduUnus fuscescens has been 
recorded from Carmila, Nortli Queensland, It is therefore evident that 
these species have a wide range of dispersion, and it is remarkable at the 
[present time th(\v are only known as pe^tvS of the banana in the one district 
—Rockhampton. 

in some portions of Southern Oneciisland a Pentatomid bug, Calli- 
phara inperialis Fabr., is reported to mark the banana fruit in a 
soimwhat similar manner to that referred to from Byfield ; the damage 
caused by this spudes, however, appears to be only sporadic, and (ven then 
not of particularly great economic importance. This hug is about three- 
(luarters of an iiK^h in length, and has almost the wliole of the upper 
surface of the body a bright red in colour with the tiyi of the abdomen, 
legs, and under surface a metallic green. 

Fruit-eating Caterpillars. 

There are several species of moths, the caterpillars of which cause 
damage to banana fruit. In some cases all larval instars erode only the 
surface skill; in others only the early iiistars feed in this way, while the 
later ones eat through the skin and feed solely on the pulp. 
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As a result of surface skin erosion, unsightly scabby areas develop 
as the fruit matures, rendering it of less market value than would other¬ 
wise be the ease. Where such damage has been done to very immature 
fruit the skin may ultimately crack; in such instances, as also when the 
skin has been punctured and the pulp eroded, the fruit is useless for 
market. 

The species at present known to be associated with damage to the 
fruit are as follow;— 

Noctuid.®, — Tiracola plagiata Wlk., Aginm circumscripta Wlk., 
Plusia chat cites Esp., Simplicia rohustaUs Guen. 

Pyralidj^l —Notarcha octoseyna Meyr. (Pyraustiiifie), Tirathata 
rufivem Wlk. (Galleriina^, Conogethes punctiferalis Guen. 

TiracoJ^i plagiata Wlk., NotarcJm octosenm Meyr., and Plusia 
chalcites Esp., are the most important of these, although Conogethes 
punctiferalis Guen. is not uncommonly met with and Agmna circum¬ 
scripta Wlk. has been taken on several occasions; the other two species are, 
so far as existing data go, of only very minor importance. 

Tiracola plagiata Wlk. 

The adult moth (Plate 3, Fig. 4) is generally a dull brown in 
colour with the markings on the wing, though somewhat variable, present¬ 
ing a general mottled appearance; it measures about 2 inches across the 
outspread wings. The caterpillars (Plate 3, Pig. 3) feeding on bananas 
are of a general brown colour, and are about 2 inches in length when 
full fed; when they have reached maturity they enter the soil to pupate. 
The young larvae erode the surface skin of the fruit, but when about one- 
half to two-thirds developed they may, and often do, eat through the skin 
and gnaw out cavities in the pulp; in some instances after forming 
these cavities they will remain inside the fruit until tliey have reached 
maturity, feeding meanwhile only on the pulp. The caterpillars of this 
moth occurred in plague x^roportions along the coastal belt in the early 
part of .1927, and caused very considerable and widespread damage in 
banana plantations; during this time they also fed freely on the foliage. 
This species is met with all through the year in banana bunches, and has 
been collected over an area extending from Currumbin to Cairns. It is 
probably responsible for the major i>art of the caterpillar damage in the 
southern areas, and causes a marked prox)ortion of the damage in the 
northern sector. 

Notarcha ociosema Meyr, 

In so far as is recorded to date, this species is not known to occur 
south of Cardwell; further field observations may, however, extend its 
known range of distribution, which is Cardwell north to Cairns and 
Mantaka. • 

The eggs are evidently laid adjacent to, or in, the hand of the fruit 
on the bunch shortly after the flower bracts lift, and the caterpillars on 
emerging may travel downwards through the hands, more or less marking 
all the fruit on the buncli. They are purely surface feeders, and appa¬ 
rently only attack the very young fruit; they also breed in the bud ends 
left hanging on the bunches. In the course of their feeding they give rise 
to an appreciable amount of silken webbing in the hands, in the strands of 
which excreta and other waste material become entangled. The larvae 
when fully developed are about 1 to IJ inch in length and pinkish-grey 
in colour; in the base of the haiid in which they have been feeding they 
,|rpin a light silken cocoon inside which the transformation to the pupa, or 
f chrysalis, takes place. The pupa is pale-brown in colour and slightly less 
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PiiATE 6 .—Damage Caused by Fruit-eating Caterpillars (Tiracola plagiata Wlk.). 
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than 1 inch long. The adult moth is a gi'cyish-brown in colour, measuring 
about 1 inch acrovss the outspread wings, the most noticeable markings 
being two black dots towards the front margin of each forewing, and one 
black dot towards the front margin of each hindwing. 

The larvie of this moth have been collected on the immature fruit 
on the bunches of Musa hanksii, in the Innisfail district. It may here be 
stated that practically every bunch of fruit of the native banana shows 
typical caterpillar damage on at least the two top hands. 

Notarcha octosema has also been recorded from the Dutch East Indies, 
Kamoa, and Fiji a.s a pest ot! banana fruit, giving rise to the formation of 
‘ ‘ scabs. ^ ’ 


Plusia chalcites Esp, 

The caterpillars of this moth, when young, erode only the surface 
skin of the fruit, generally feeding over a small area and then moving to 
another spot; at a later stage of development the larvae eat holes through 
the skin into the pulp. They never eat deeply into the pulp, however, 
but move from fruit to fruit, often only making one hole in each lianana 
attacked. Several hands on a l)uneh may, in this way, have several, or 
even all, fruit on each ‘‘liokHF’ by the caterpillars, thus giving rise to an 
appreciable loss. 

The larva is green in colour and about 1 to inch in length when 
fully developed. The adult is of a general dark colour with a golden 
sheen on the fore wings, together with two small silvery dots towards the 
front margin; it measures about 1 to inch across the outspread wings. 

The caterpillars of this species have been collected from banana fruit 
at Montville and in the Hockhampton and InnisTail districts, betw’een 
September and March, and have also been observed fet ding on the foliage. 


Aginna circumscripta Wlk^ 

The larvic of this moth not only erode the surface skin of the fruit,, 
but also eat through the skin into the pulp, on which they feed extensively. 
The caterpillars, measuring about 1| inch in length when full fed, are 
lightish-brown in colour ‘‘dusted” with minute black spots. The moth 
is dull brown in colour and about inch across the outspread wdngs. 

From field observations to date this species does not appear to be 
of major importance; the larva> have been collected on several occasions 
at different times of the year in the Byfield district, a single caterpillar 
causing damage on occasion to most of the fruit in as many as three hands 
in a bunch. Growers have stated that at times these caterpillars are 
fairly numerous and cause an appreciable lass of fruit. It would there¬ 
fore appear that this species is an established banana fruit pest—at least 
in the locality referred to. 

Simplicia robusialis Ou€2U 

Larvfe of this moth have been collected on banana bunches in the 
Gympie district feeding on the skin of the fruit. The caterpillars are a 
dull brown in colour, while the adults are light brown, with a fine creamy 
line acrass each wing; they measure about 1 inch a,cross the outspread 
wings. 
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Tirathata rufioena Wlk. 

The caterpillars of this species have been collected on different 
occasions in the Innisfail district eroding the surface skin of the fruit, 
and are about inches in length. The moth is about inches across the 
wings, and is of a brownish-grey colour, the veins of the wings sometimes 
being reddish in colour. 


Conogethts punctiferalis Gn. 

The caterpillars of this moth bore straight into the fruit from the 
flower end, fruit in an immature state of development being that most 
commonly affected. The larvje feed on the pulp and give rise to a black 
tip on the fruit not unlike the so-called cigar end,^^ but readily dis¬ 
tinguished from it by the presence of fine webbing intermixed with 
excreta from the enclosed caterpillar. When full grown the caterpillars 
are about 1 inch in length, and are generally a creamy pink in colour with 
silvery grey spots; the moths, deep yellow in colour, with the wings 
strongly marked with small black dots, measure about 1 inch across the 
outspread wings. The caterpillars of this species have been collected in 
banana fruit in March and April in districts between Brisbane and 
Gympie, and in July in the Rockhampton district. 

This moth is a serious pest of many other economic crops, lint is as 
yet not a serious one on bananas. 


Locust idae. 

At least two species of the so-called long-horned grasshoppers (Plate 
7, Figs. 1 and 2) in both nymphal and adult stages feed on the skin of 
green banana fruit. The resulting damage is usually slight, the area 
eroded being small, but on certain occasions they have been observed to 
eat off areas of the skin more than 1 inch across and even penetrate to the 
pulp, feeding occurring on a number of fruit on a bunch. In the former 
case the resulting blemishes are only slight, but in the latter the affected 
fruit are spoilt for market. When the pest is plentiful the quantity of 
fruit that has to be discarded may be fairly large. 

Specimens of these insects feeding on the banana fruit have been 
collected all along the coastal belt to as far north as Cairns. The com¬ 
monest species concerned with this damage is about 2 inches in length 
and green in colour. 

Snails* 

In the Byfield district a species of small snail {Thersites (Spheero- 
spina) c.f. incei Pfr.) feeds on the skin of banana fruit, causing a very 
slight surface erovsion. Although young fruit appear to be preferred, 
more fully developed fruit may be, and often are, fed over. The snail® 
do not, as a rule, remain feeding on the one spot, but wander all over the 
fruit, thus giving rise to meandering tracks. As a result of the erosion, 
unsightly scabby areas develop, marring the appearance of the fruit, and 
although the loss in fruit that has to be discarded as a result of snail 
damage is not great, it is still quite appreciable, and is much worse in 
some seasons than in others. 

‘ The light erosion and wandering nature of the tracks serve to dis¬ 
tinguish snail damage from that caused by caterpillars. 
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Plate 8.—Portion of Banana Leaf, showino Nature of Damage to Leaf Tissue 

BY Cyrtacanthacris Bp. 
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Fruit-sucking Moths. 

In cases where banana fruit is allowed to fully inature and begin to 
turn yellow before being cut, a practice adopted at times when supplying 
nearby centres, the fruit is at times very liable to attack by fruit-sucking 
moths. 

Where such conditions occur the loss resulting from the depredations 
of these pests may be considerable. In the northern areas of the State 
these moths were very bad in the spring of 1927, Othr^eis fnllomca Linn, 
and Argudesa materna Linn, being two species concerned with the trouble. 
These are large brightly coloured moths equipped with a sharp-pointed 
sucking tube by means of wdiich they are enabled to penetrate the skin of 
the fruit and suck up the juices of the pulp beneath. Affected fruit 
rapidly decay, and have therefore to be thrown away. 


INSECTS ATTACKING THE FOLIAGE. 

Acridiidae (Short-homed Grasshoppers). 

A species of the genus Cyrtacanthacris (Plate 7, Fig. 3) in some 
seasons causes an appreciable amount of damage to banana plantations 
by devouring the foliage. When these insects are particularly numerous 
it is by no means uncommon to see the blades of the leaves completely 
eaten away, leaving the midribs standing bare; under such conditions 
the centre (uncurling) leaf may often be eaten down almost to the throat 
of the plant. This species, in both larval and adult stages, sometimes 
feeds on the skin of the fruit, giving rise to scabby blemishes on tin* 
surface. 

It is a large insect measuring about 3| inches in length from the 
front of the bead to the tip of the foldcxl wings. The nymphs are green in 
colour, while the adult is a dull browm, the markings on the wungs and 
thorax being very variable. 

Prodenia litura Fabr. 

This species (Plate 9), although a minor pest of l)anana plants, is 
an important pest of other economic crops. Tlu' caterpillars (Plate 9, 
Figs, 1 and 2) are met with throughout practically the whole year, and 
have been collected in plantations all along the banana belt; they are a 
dark greenish-black in colour, and when full fed are about IJ inch in 
length, The adult (Plate 9, Figs. 6 and 7) is dark wdth the fore wungs 
marked with light-coloured lines and bands, the hind w'ings being silvery 
grey; it measures about If inches across the outspread wings. 

The eggs are deposited in a mass on the foliage, usually the youngest 
leaf on the plant; the young larvaa emerging in considerable numbers first 
swarm over the leaf on to which they have emerged, later migrating to 
one or more older leaves on the same plant. They feed almost wholly on 
the surface tissue, leaving only a skeleton of the veins; this damage is 
characteristic of Prodenia on the banana foliage, although more mature 
larvse may completely devour small sections of the tissue of young leaves. 
When fullfed the caterpillars leave the plant and enter the soil to pupate. 
Usually the resulting damage caused does not extend to more than two 
or sometimes three leaves per plant. 

This species has proved an extremely difficult one to breed through 
to the adult stage under artificial conditions in the laboratory, due partly 
to very decided carnivorous habits exhibited by the larv«e when they at^ 
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about half-grown, and partly to the more or less rapid dying off of the 
caterpillars after displaying these cannibalistic tendencies. For the 
successful rearing of the adults the caterpillars have had to be kept in 
separate jars. This habit may account for the sudden diminution in the 
number of caterpillars on the leaves as observed in the i)lantation. 


RhypariJa discopunctulala Blackb. 

This small Chrysomelid beetle has been met with constantly in the 
Innisfail area feeding on the tissue of the leaves and flower bracts of 
banana plants. The adult insects are a shiny black and slightly less than 
J inch in length. They apparently prefer the young unfurling leaves, 
and congregating, often in considerable numbers, on such they will con¬ 
tinue to feed on it until only shreds of the original leaf remain. They 
shelter within the leaf during the day. On older leaves they feed on the 
upper surface along the outer edge of the midrib, causing leaves so 
attacked to turn yellow prematurely; in these cases the beetles will 
generally be found sheltering in the heart of the crown of the leaves. The 
beetles also shelter in curling flower bracts on the bunches. It is, however, 
only a minor pest of bananas as far as our knowledge goes to date. 

This species has also been reported as damaging canna plants at 
Pawngilly, North Queensland, and has been (collected in large numbers on 
hibiscus shrubs and rose bushes at Kennedy, North Queensland, to both 
of which plants they were causing considerable damage. 


Rhabdocnemh obscura Boisd. 

This weevil has l)een collected on sev« ral occasions in the Innisfail 
district feeding in the axil of the leaves on the, tissue of the midrib; in 
some cases the leaves had broken down at the point wliere these beetles 
had been feeding. This species is the beetle borer of sugar-cane. On one 
occasion adults of K. obscura w^ere received from the Mackay district, 
which had been collected with the banana weevil borer in an old rotten 
butt of a banana plant, but there is no |)i*oof of their breeding in banana 
plants in Queensland. The sugar-cane beetle borer is readily distin¬ 
guished from the banana weevil borer by the flatter dorsal surface, 
reddish-brown colour with distinct dark markings on the thorax and wing 
covers of the former, while the latter is more rounded on its dorsal surface 
and is of a uniform black colour. 


Opogona glycyphaga Meyr. 

The larvae of this small Tineid moth were collected at Gordonvale in 
September, 1925, feeding under the leaf bases on the stem of banana 
plants just underneath the axil. It is, however, a minor feeder on banana 
plants. 

Aphididae, 

The banana aphis, Fentalonia nigronervosa Coq. (Plate 10, Fig. 1) 
is distributed throughout the banana districts of the State. It may be 
met with all through the year, although it is most plentiful during the 
warmer months. On the plant it is to be found on the foliage during dull 
tveather or late in the day, and in the bases of the hands or on the young 
fruit on young bunches, and around the throat of the plant and under the 
outer leaf bases on the pseudostem; in the two latter situations they often 
congregate in very large colonies, and in the latter may extend from* near 
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ground level upwards; they are also to be found in the soil around the 
stool. They derive their nourishment by puncturing the surfa(5e of that 
portion of the plant on which they are i)resent by means of a sharp- 
pointed trunk through which the plant sap is drawn up into the body. 

This specit^s is a small dark-eoloured insect about one-twenty-fourth 
of an inch in length, and in the winged forms about one-third of an inch 
across the outspread wings; the wings are characteristically marked by 
strongly accentuated dark bands along the nervures. Both winged and 
apterous forms may be present in the one colony, but the latter are the 
more numerous. 

The economic importance of this insect lies in its being the vector of 
the virus of the Bunchy Top disease of banana plants. In districts in 
which this disease is non-existent it is doubtful whether the aphids cause 
any material damage. Where they are particularly plentiful on young 
suckers, the plants may receive a check in their growth; it has been 
recorded"*^ that where infestation of young plants by F. nigronervosa had 
been particularly heavy, the collection of large quantities of honey dew^^ 
around sheathing bases of the leaves fermented, causing a decay of the 
petioles; where such plants were not sprayed to reduce aphid infestation, 
the plants died. Where large colonies are present on young fruit the 
punctures caused as a result of the feeding of the ajdiids may be the 
primary cause of ^ ^specking, ’ ^ which sometimes develops as the fruit 
matures. 

P. mgronervosa has been collected throughout the area Cardwell to 
Cairns, and at Mantaka, and also on Palm Island under the leaf bases on 
the pseudowstems of Musa hanhsii. In other parts of the world this species 
has been recorded in association with banana plants. 


Monolepia rosea Blackb. 

This small Chiysomelid beetle is sometimes met with in considerable 
numbers on young banana bunches while in the flowering stage, when it 
feeds on the petals on the flowers. It is sporadic in occurrence, however, 
and is of minor importance as a banana plant feeder, although it is a 
serious pest of other economic crops. It has been .collected along the 
-coastal belt to as far north as the Cairns district, and also at Kuranda. 

Scale Insects. 

In addition to the ins(;cts already referred to there are two species 
of Coccida? (scale insects) which, although not actually important pests of 
the banana plant, are yet of sufficiently frequent occurrence thereon as to 
be worthy of mention. 

The species Aspidiotiis cydonim Comst., has been collected on the 
foliage of cultivated banana plants in the suburbs of Brisbane, at 
Redland Bay, and in the Cairns district, and on the foliage, leaf bases, 
bunch stalk, and fruit of the native banana, Musa hanlcsii, in' the Cairns 
district. 

A second species, Saissetia nigra Neitn., has been collected on the 
foliage on cultivated banana plants in the suburbs of Brisbane, in the 
Gympie district, and in the Byfield area of the Rockhampton district; it 
has occasionally been found iii very large numbers on young suckers. 

* Bulletin No, 80, Council of Scientific and Industrial Eesearcli, Melbourne, p. 46. 
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Nematodes (or Eel Worms). 

The presence of these ininute parasites is manifested in gall-like 
swellings on both the main roots and lateral branches. If a thin slice is 
taken off the surface at these points, either black spots, representing the 
worm cysts, or tiny glassy flask-shaped bodies may be seen often in con¬ 
siderable numbers; the latter are the mature females which develop into 
sacs of eggs, whereas the males and larvae are minute thread-like forms. 
The tissue comprised by these swellings ultimately dies and decays, and 
by this means the eggs and young worms gain access to the soil. 

Infestation of nematode-free stock is brought about by the tiny 
parasites present in the soil gaining entrance into the tender superficial 
layers of the roots. Tiie parasites can be readily distributed by any 
means which will transport soil from one place to another, or by the 
introduction of infested plants. 

On account of the action of these minute worms the normal striieture 
of affected roots is very markedly altered around the sites of infestation, 
as a result of which the absorption of water and mineral salts by the roots 
is very seriously impaired. As a general rule the roots of banana xflants 
are not subject to such severe attack by nematodes as are some other 
economic crops, although a number of instances have been observed where 
the root systems of banana plants were practically destroyed; the soil in 
these cases was of a light loose loamy nature. 

The rax)idity of the destruction of infested roots is influenced very 
considerably by soil conditions favouring or facilitating decay of damaged 
tissues. 

Nematode infestation is met with generally throughout the banana- 
growing areas of the State, and is most marked on the roots lying close to 
the surface of the soil, thos(^ lying decider being but slightly affected, if 
at all. 


PAYABLE SIDE CROPS FOR THE NORTHERN BANANA GROWER, 

On practically every banana farm there is some land which cannot jirofitably 
be xdanted with hananns. As a rule these small j^lots arc treated as waste land 
and have to be kej)t clean simidy to prevent forming a breeding growth for weeds 
and jiests in the plantation. This necessitates a certain amount of unprofitable 
work. These plots could, however, in the majority of cases, be made to pay for the 
time expended on them by planting with one of the following crojis. 

Where the land is broken, such as in a blind gully, saplings could be thrown 
across from bank to bank and jiassion fruit or granadillas trained on them. I'assion 
fruit can also be grown on dividing fences. These fruits are harvested early in the 
North, and consequently realise good prices. 

The ])apaw is a fruit which should also receive more attention from tlie banana* 
grower. It is grown very easily, and thrives in almost any situation, and there is 
a fairly good local market for the fruit. 

Pineapples thrive well on well-drained laud, and will be found a profitable crop 
with whicli to fill up a ridge unsuitable for bananas. This crop is also early 
ripening in the North, and falls on a bare market. 

All the abovementioned fruits are fairly quick-growing and will be in full 
bearing inside two years, small crops being probably obtained in the first twelve 
months. Beyond keeping reasonably clean they will not require the expenditure 
of much additional time, and therefore will not lead to neglect of the bananas.— 
S. E. Stephens, Inspector Diseases in Plants. 
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HOME-MADE CHEESE. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 

By C. F. McGRATH, Supervisor of Dairying. 

Take, say, 10 gallons of milk, which should not be sour, but should have developed 
sufficient sourness or lactic acid necessary to be present in milk intended for 
conversion into cheese. Milk drawn from the cow at the evening and kept overnight, 
when mixed wdth equal quantities of morning’s milk (freshly milked), and providing 
the evening’s milk lias not gone sour, generally meets the requirements. The 
evening’s milk should be stirred and coeded after milking, and be kept in well- 
scalded vessels in a cool, clean atmosphere. This milk should be put into a clean 
tinned vessel about 2 feet long by 1 foot wide by 1 foot deep, which should stand 
in another vessel 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot (i inches by 1 foot 3 inches deep, and 
should rest on three pieces of woo«i laid on the l)ot(oni of the larger vessel, whicli 
will bring the top edge of inside vessel a little higher than the outside one. Hot 
water is then })oured in the outside vessel, and the milk in the inside vessel should 
be stirred with a wooden pat till it reaches a temperature of 86 degrees Fahr. 
Should the water used at this period be of sufficient w'annth to further heat the 
milk it should be drawn off by a water cock inserted in the bottom of the outside 
vessel; this water can be put back into the heating boiler if desired. When the milk 
is 86 degrees Fahr. add about fifteen drops of cheese colour and stir thoroughly; 
then add about ^ oz. of rennet, and stir for two minutes; then cover with a cloth 
(a piece of calico answers), and let the milk rest until coagulated and of such 
firmness that, when you insert the finger into it and raise the finger to the surf a ('6 
bent forward, the junket will luake a clean l>reak in front of the finger. This 
stage usually takes from twenty-five to fifty minutes from the time of adding the 
rennet, according to the sourness of the milk and the strength of the rennet. 

Carelul Attention Necessary. 

This stage of the process requires careful attention. When the jiuiket reaches 
the condition above described it should be cut into ciibes about A inch square. 
For this purpose a vertical and a horizontal curd knife arc used. The curd is first 
cut lengthwise with the horizontal knife, then erosswise and lengthwise wdth the 
vertical knife. The curd is then stirred for a minute with the hands or a pat; then 
more hot water is run into the outside jacket, and the curds and whey brought 
up to a temperature of 100 degrees Fahr. This should take twenty to thirty 
minutes. By this time the curd should become firm to the touch. A small })iece 
of the curd (about tJio size of a walnut) should be taken and squeezed dry in the 
hand, and jdaced on an iron which has been heated to almost rodhot. The cuial 
should be firmly placed on the iron on a part that is just hot enough to hold the 
curd but not burn it; then draw the curd gently away from the iron. If sufficient 
acid is developed it will be noticed that small threads about i inch long adhere 
to the iron. If the cord has not develope*! an adequate amount of acidity these 
threads will break away, or, if very sweet, the curd will not show any threads at 
all. In the latter cases the curd must be kept at the above temperature or not 
allowed to fall below 08 degrees Fahr. until it shows thickly |)opulated threads 
I inch to i inch long on the Ijot iron. When, this is accomplished tlio whey should 
be drawn from the curd. This can be done by shifting the curd to one end of the 
vessel and dipping the whey out at the other, Tlie end of the vessel should tlien 
be raised to allow the whey to drain away from the curd. 

Draining off the Whey. 

After tlie whey is drawn off the curd will readily become mattered. It shoiild 
then, be cut into blocks about the size of bricks and turned over; the turning should 
be repeated about every fifteen minutes to allow the whey to drain off. In the 
course of about forty minutes the hot iron test is again brought into requisition, 
and a piecje of curd applied as before, and when the curd shows fine threads about 
i inch long the correct acidity for cheese purposes has been attained. This usually 
takes from about ah hour to an hour and a-half after drawing off the whey. The 
curd is next cut into pieces about the size of broad beans. There is a mill for 
this purpose, but a small quantity of curd can be cut with an ordinary butcher’s 
knife. This completed, the curd is stirred with the hands just sufficient to separate 
any pieces that may have united. Stir and keep from matting for about thirty 
niinuies. Then add 4 oz. of fine salt (or at that rate) and mix thoroughly. 
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Hooping and Pressing. 

In seven to ten niimites the curd is now ready for hooping and pressing into 
cheese. For this amount of curd two 5-lb. 7-incli cheese hoops {»od one half dozen 
yards of 7-inch binder are required. The half-dozen yards of binder are sufficient 
for 100 cheese of the weight above mentioned. After the curd is put into the hoops 
it should be pressed for twenty to twenty-four hours under a ton pressure. If the 
milk is too sweet at the outset it takes a long time to get the r(H|uired acid (hot 
iron tost), or if too sour the acid is developed too rapidly, and the cheese will be 
sour and probably leak on the ahelv(»H. Try to strike the medium, A nice time for 
completion of the process is about four to five Imurs from the time the rennet is 
added to the milk until the curd is in the hoops, preparatory to the application of 
pressure. In connection with the manufacture of cheese from sejiarated milk for 
home use, it wdll be found to bo of advantage to the product if about one-third of 
whole milk be added to the separated milk. 


PRIMARV EDUCATION IN QUEENSLAND. 

A COMPREHENSIVE CO-ORDINATED SYSTEM. 

UOUNTRY CHILDREN SHARE EQUALLY IN EDUthATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The system of eilucation in Queensland is fairly claimed' to be com|)rehensive, 
elastic, and adapted to every community need. In recent years, schooling facilities 
for country children have liecn greatly amplified. Primary instruction is given 
to cliildron living even in the remotest corjiers of the State; travelling domestic 
science and manual training schools operate in thinly peojded districts, and in the 
towns and cities facilities for primary, secondary, vocational, and technical education 
nre generously ])rovided. In 1916 the ex}>en<liture on education was £634,000. Last 
year the appro]>riation amounted to £1,673,000. The aim of the Queensland 
Government is to W'ideii the scoj)c of educational opportunity in every jmssiblc 
direction, and this is l)eing done particularly in res})ect to the establishment of 
rural schools and vocational classes in inlaml centres. 


Rural Schools. 

S|)e(^ial attention to the adaptation of country scliools to the needs of a country 
po})ulation Jed to the establishment of Rural Schools, the first of which w'as opened 
at Namboiir iu 1917. Since then Rural Schools have been established at Boonali, 
Home Hill, Clifton, Gordonvule, Murgon, Gayndah, Irnbil, Beeiileigh, and Stanthorpe. 
Children in the higher classes enter upon the study of elementary agricultural 
science and the practice of agricultural o})erations. They are em])loyed in learning 
manual arts likely to be useful to them as farmers, dairymen, fruitgrowers, &c.— 
arts such as carfieiitry, leatherwork, metal working (including x^himliing), and 
fruit jiackiiig. Girls are instructed in domestic arts and science—cookery, laundry- 
work, dressnmkiiig and millinery, fruit ju-eserving, &c. Both boys and girls learn 
how to ketq) household accounts and gain a knowleilge of such ordinary commercial 
transactions as they may be calle<l uj>on to (*xecute in their future vocations. 


Home Projects Scheme. 

An organised attempt has been made in eonneclion witlj the ^‘Home ProjectvS^' 
scheme to establish clubs in a number of schools. Uj) to the present, says the 
Annual Report of the Department of Public Instruction, attention has been confined 
mainly to dairy-farming districts, and it is exjiecte<i that by .July, 1927, club w'ork 
will be in operation in over fifty schools. The clubs already established are chiefly 
pig clubs, and, in conjunction with them, agricultural clubs. In 1927 it is expected 
that poultry club Avork will be greatly extended. Show societies, a.s a rule, are quite 
willing to provide classes for entries for club work and to allocate a sum of money 
for prizes. When a school club day is held avrangemeiita are made to have pens 
construetiMl on the school grounds to accommodate the pigs for one day. School 
committees and parents are generally found to be willing to undertake the Avork of 
c'recting the pens. 

The following fine set of plates, which we are able to reproduce through the 
eourtesy of the Department of Public Instruction, give some idea of the extent 
and value of the effort to extend educational services to every town and hamlet and 
to the remotest settler ^s home. 
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Flate 11.^ — A Technical School on Wheels—Queensland’s Enterprising Education Service. 
Cars in position at Railway Siding—Pupils in attendanc?e, Herberton, North Queensland. 
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13, —Brustging the Technical School to the Farm. Travelling Manual Training School—Leather-work Class. 
An example of the comprehensiveness of Queensland's Educational Service. 
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Plate 15.^—Ready for the Road. Special Panel Body, equipped as Dental Scrgery. 
Department of Public Instruction, Queensland. 
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Plate 16.—Tnteriob, Dental Truce:, 

In use in Queensland's back country by the Department of Public Instruction, 
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EYE WORM OF POULTRY.**^ 


Subjoined are presented, for the benefit of Northern poultry raisers and 
others interested, notes on original research work carried out by Mr. J, W. 
Fielding, of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, Townsville, and 
which are rejninted from **The Australian Journal of Experimental Biology 
and Medical Science,** in which they first appeared as a * * Freliminary Note 
on the Trmismission. of Eye Worm of Australian Poultry.^* 

Pmdtry raisers in districts other than the coastal belt north of Mock- 
hampton who have experienced trmihJe with the Eye Worm would assist 
the Department by notifying its occurrence. — Editor. 


In our observations, which have been carried out over a number of years, 
worms have been recovered alive in the montli, .QviO})hagus, and crop; and the eggs 
in the mouth, cesophagus, crop, along the alimentary tract, and in the dropi>mgs. 
These eggs hatched after varying periods from twenty-four hours upwards. 
The adults have been kept alive in various solutions lor a number of dayi- 

under laboratory conditions. Drinking water has been examined systematically 
after being centrifugalised, with negative results. The blood was examined on 
numerous occasions, but found to be negative in all cases for larvro. The eye fluid 
was also examined for the presenctc of eggs or larvae, with negative results. The 

pus-like material which is found in the eyes of infected birds was examined, and 

it was found that there are two kinds of matter: Firstly, a iuird mass of old- 
standing materialj and, secondly, a fresher and softer material, both of which, in 
our opinion, are tlie result of decomposition of the worms themselves. When a 
heavy infection takes place it is usually associated with catarrhal conditions, which 
block the passages; in consequence there is no outlet for the worms, which are in 
great numbers, and they eventually die and decompose. In the hard or old-standing 
material no eggs were seen in. numerous examinations, but in the fresher and 

softer pus eggs were frequently recovered. 

Examinations of the shady portions of the infected yard, where the fowls 
are in the habit of gathering together, revealed the fact that the ground was 
invariably riddled with filariform larvm, and showed a tremendous increase in 
the positive findings of nematode larvae over other portions of the yard. 
Concentrating on the possibility of the parasites being mechanically transmitted by 
flies, a number of bottle fly traps, containing various solutions, were set. These 
solutions were taken to the laboratory for examination. They wore centrifugalised, 
and the sediment examined with a ^ in. objective. This was done daily for six 
weeks, but only a single nematode larva was seen, which, was obviously not the 
worm under consideration* 

An examination of a number of chickens and young ducks was carried out, 
and showed the presence of eye worms, in the case of the chickens after the age 
of ten days had been attained, and in the case of ducks fourteen to twenty-one days. 
This suggested placing a number of older birds, which had been given a course "of 
treatment and kept under observation for three weeks and found negative,! in a 
special pen in an infected yard, with no precautions. After six weeks they were 
examined, and 83.3 per cent, were found to be heavily infected. In a somewhat 
similar experiment, but in this allowing the birds to mix Tyith the other stock,, 
and examining the eyes every three days, three birds were started; one was found 
to be infected after the expiration of twelve days, one after fifteen days, and the 
remaining one became infected after thirty-five days. 

The preceding observations tending to show, as they did, that the parasites 
were fairly well develojped when introduced into the fowl, suggested a new line of 
attack^vias., tiiat the infectioii was ioseet-borne, and an attack was made on the 
insect population! of poultry yards* 


* “Preliminary Note on the Transmission of the Eye Worm of Australian 
Poultry/’ by X W. Fielding, of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
Townsville, reprinted from “'The Australian Journal of Experimental Biologr 
and Medical Science/’ Vol. III. (1926). 

t This treatment was given irrespective of whether the birds were infected or 
nninfeeted before proceeding with an experiment, on account of the fact that 
almost hB were mor or less infected. 
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Fig. 1. X L7. 



Fig. 2. X 3-8. 

Photos,: F. H. TayU>r, 

Plate 17. 

Fig. 1.—Showing adult male and miniature females of cockroach, Leucophaea 
mrinmnensu, Linn. 

Fig, 2.—Showing worms, cysts, and portion of gut with cysts attached, taken 
from Leucophaea surinamenMU. 
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The first to receive attention was the fowl tick, Argos perswus^ but a long 
series of dissections and oxaniinations proved negative; fowl lice, Meriopon sp., 
gave the same results ; ^he flies, Sarcophaga sp,, Musca dMnestico, Stoinoxys ccdcitrcms, 
^nd a small unidentified fly also proved negative, as also did a large series of 
examinations of mites, Denn^inyssus gollincB, and a number of crickets, Semohim sp. 
Attention was then directed to the cockroaches, Periplaneta amtral^sice Fab. and 
P, americana Linn., and a number of adults and young forms gave negative results. 
But on concentiating on another species of roach, Leuoophcso survuamensis Linn., 
we were immediately struck by the presence in the body cavity, in the nymphal 
and adult stages, of filariform worms, which appeared macroseopieally and 
microscopically to be immature stages of the eye worm. 

There were also usually associated with these worms numerous capsules 
containing larvm. These capsules varied in size as the development of the larva? 
proceeded in them, sometimes attaining 3 by 1..5 mm., of four measured accurately 
the measurements being 2.7 by 1.3 mm., 2.3 by 1.4 mm., 2.2 by 1.3 mm., and 1.8 by 
1.1 mm. 

On examining a long series of cockroaches, dividing them into three batches, 
the percentage of infection was as follows:— 

(a) Young and very young forms, no infection present. 

(h) Intermediate foniis showed an infection rate of 38 per cent. 

(o) Adult forms, an infection rate of 93 i)er cent. 

This gave a percentage infection rate of the total examined of 56 ])cr cent. 
The number of worms obtained from each cockroach averaged twenty-one. In 
numerous individuals the total number recovered was small—viz., two and three, 
but in one case a total of 108 worms and cai)sules were obtained, and in others 
similar high numbers were observed. 

An examination of a number of cockroaches was carried out, witli a view to 
obtaining information regarding the length of time the worms could live after 
the death of the insect. Some ,of the roaches v/ere just on the point of dying; 
others had been dead for varying periods up to a maximum time of sixty-four 
hours. The examination showed that the activity of the worms was just as great 
in the roaches which had been dead the maximum time, even though in these cases 
decomposition was in an advanced stage. Further work is proceeding on these lines. 
Arrangements were then made to carry out experiments to prove whether the 
worms so obtained were eye worms. Young birds were obtained from an uninfected 
yard, and were kept under observation for some days i)rior to experiment. The 
young ducks were hatched in the ordinary way, but the young chicks were incubator 
bred. 

Experiment 1,—-One duckling, about a week old, was fed with four cockroaches 
in the nymphal stage; it was examined seventeen hours later, and found to be 
infected with eye worms. 

Experiment 2.—Four ducklings from the same batch as (a) were fed with 
three cockroaches, each in the nymphal stage, by pushing them whole down the 
throat, and when examined seventeen hours later were all found to be infected. 

Experiment 3.—One duckling was given seven worms, extracted from infected 
Toaches, the worms being placed on the tongue with a camel hair brush. On 
examination seventeen hours later it was found to have worms in both eyes. Control 
ducks were kept, and remained negative during the time the birds were under 
observation. 

Experiment 4,-*—One duck, seventeen days old, was given cockroach entrails with 
capsules attached (one worm was just emerging), the whole being placed in the 
mouth at 12.46 p.m.; when examined at 32.68 p.m., twelve minutes after introduction, 
worms were found in both eyes. Control negative.; 

Experiment 5.—One duck, seventeen days old, was given five worms, taken from 
cockroaches; thirteen minutes after introduction into the mouth they were found in 
the eyes. Control negative. 

Experiment 6.—One duck, seventeen days old, was given ten cockroaches which 
had been etherised. It was examined ten and twenty minutes afterwards. There 
being no sign of eye worms, a further five roaches were introduced, and the 
examination carried out at five-minute intervals. At the expiration of fifty-five 
minutes worms were found in both eyes. No control kept. 

- Experiment 7.—^Eight young chickens, nine days old, were each given four 
whole cockroaches in the nymphal stage; a few extra roaches were then scattered 
In the box, and were picked up by the chickens. Two and a half to three hours 
afterwards the chicks were all infected. Controls negative. 
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Fig. 3. X 3-8. 



Ph(ao8,: F. H. Taylor.} 


J’ig. 4, X 3-8. 


PlaT]^ 18. 

'h- ■ ■ \ 

Fig. 3.—Showing head of Leucophaea surinamensis with worm protruding. 

Fig, 4.—Showing third pair of lega and portion of body of Leticophaea 
surmamensis, with two worms protruding. 
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Hxperimemt 8.—Three young chicks, ten days old, were given one adult Cockroach 
each, between 3.115 and 3.40 p.m. They were then constantly examined for the 
presence of Morms in 1±e eyes; this occurred at 3.58—i.e., eighteen to twenty-three 
minutes after the introduction of the cockroaches. Care was exercised in introducing 
the insects to the birds, so as to ensure that the former should not be ruptured 
during the process. Control negative. 

Experiment 9.—One chick, eleven days old, was given three adult cockroaches, 
care being taken not to rupture them. The chicks were then kept under constant 
observation, and in exactly seventeen minutes after the feeding worms were noted 
in the eyes. No control was kept. 

Experimient 10.—One adult mu8co\^'^ duck, which was examined thoroughly for 
the presence of eye worms, and found to be negative, was then given eight cock¬ 
roaches, taking care not to rapture them. The mouth and eyes Avere then kept 
under constant observation, and exactly eight miiuites after the introduction worms 
were seen on the roof of the mouth and on the tongue, nine worms in these positions 
being counted. After this the eyes were watched constantly, but Avorins did not 
appear until thirty-one minutes from the start—i.e., twenty-three minutes after 
their presence in the mouth. It Avas interesting to note that wonns Avere seen on 
five occasions passing into the eyes from the naso-lachrymal duet. No control 
Av^as kept. 

It was thought advisable, in view of the theory that the cockroaches do not 
go bej'ond the crop before the worms are liberated, and considering the short 
space of time occupied between the introduetion of the cockroaehes and the 
a{)pearance of the worms in the eyes of the bird, to note the fate and })Osition of 
the cockroaches in an allotted time. For this purpose four young chicks weio 
killed at varying intervals—viz., five, ten, fifteen, and thirty minutes—after the 
introduction of the insects. 

Experiment 11.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given one adult cockroa<*h, and 
after an interval of five minutes was killed, the insect being found at the entrance 
of the crop, on the top of the contained foodstuff. On examination of tlie roach 
tlmre was no apparent change noted. No free w’ornis were obserA^ed. 

Experiment 12.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given one adult cockroach, 

and after an interval of ten minutes Avas killed. Excei>t that the cockro;Jch Avas 
in the middle of the foodstuff, no difference Avas obsen’ed. No free worms A\'ere 
seen. 

Experiment 13.—A chick, sixteen clays old, was given one adult cockroach, 

and after fifteen minutes was killed, the roach being found at tlie entrance to the 
crop, on top of the foodstuff. The .skin, of the insect was observed to be in a 
fairly soft condition,, ^and a wonn was seen just emerging from the soft part of 
the uTidcr-surface of the body, between the third and fourth leg. No frc*e Avorms 
Averc seen before dissection. 

Experiment 14.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given tAAO adult cockroaches, 
and after thirty minutes the chick was killed; the roaches were on top of the 

foodstuff, at the entrance of the crop, and were found to be very soft, and easily 

broken at the slightest touch with the dissecting needles. No worms were noted 
until the cockroaches were dissected, when a fair number were found. 

It would appear, although only one escaping or escaped worm A^'as seen in 
the preceding series of experiments, that the cockroaches do not pass beyond the 
crop within the limits of the time necessary for an infection to take ]>laee, tuid 
that the digestive juices are responsible for the softening of the tissues, and 
probably the increased temperature has a stimulating effect on the Avorms, Avhich 
break through the softer portions of the body. This probably applies only in 
cases where the roaches wore swalloAved intact, wliich would occur only in a 
small percentage of cAses, as it is very noticeable that the birds peck at the insect, 
and by so doing rupture most of them, thus making an easy exit for the escaj>e 
of the worms. 

From the foregoing experiments there appears to be indisputable evidence that 
the cockroach, Leuoophcea aurmcmensU Linn., is a responsible agent for the 
transmission of the eye worms of fowls and ducks. The cockroaches apparently 
ingest the young larva) from the droppings and from the ground. Having attained 
their objective, the larvee then pass through the wall of the alimentary tract, 
on the outside of which they encapsulate. Ih the capsules development takes place, 
^nd on attaining Hie stage uf infec^ivity they leave the capsules and wander 
about in the body cavities. They have been recovered from both the thoracic and 
abdoMnal well as'the legs. The infected cockroaches are iti their 

turn taken up by the poultry, and in our opinion do not pass further than the 
crop before the woms which have attained the infective stage escape from the 
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iiitermediate host; the parasites then pass up the oesophagus to the mouth, and 
eventually through the naso-lachrymal duct to their destination. There now remains 
to examine in detail two stages in the life hietory of this parasite. It is anticipated 
that this will take some considerable time to complete, as in it will be necessary 
to feed one or two fowls with large numbers of infected cockroaches, so that 
heavily infected birds may be available for ascertaining the life history of the 
worm in the fowl, particularly the number of eedyses and changes that occur in 
the worms before they attain maturity and reproduction begins, and (h) to obtain 
information regarding the time taken by the larva) to reach the infective stage 
after entering the cockroach. 

It would appear that there are five distinct stages in the development of tliis 
parasite, quite apart from any changes which occur during each stage: — 

(1) Embryonic stage, portion of which is spent in the parent worm, portion 
in the alimentary tract of the bird, and portion on the ground. 

(2) Tjirval stage, jiortion of which is spent in the ground, and portion in 
the alimentary tract of the cockroach. 

(H) Cystic stage, in capsules on the outside of the alimentary tract. 

(4) Free or infective stage, in body cavities, legs, &c. 

(5) Pre-adult and adult stage, in the eyes of the birds, where develoiJinent 
is completed. 


Treatment. 

The first necessity in getting rid of eye worms, now that there is a known 
intermediate host, is obviously a concentrated attack on all cockroaches, and it 
would ap])ear that the best method is trapping, since X)oi8oning and fumigation 
are too dangerous to poultry. The yard should be cleaned of all dropi)ings, and 
sprayed well wdth a good disinfectant frequently. The poultry should then be 
treated, preferably by placing a few dro])8 of turpentine in the eyes, and allowing 
it to remain for half an hour, then irrigating with lukewarm water or boracic water, 
and removing worms from the eyes with a small camel hair brush. Although this 
treatment is undoubtedly severe, it has the advantage of being quick in action. 
Weak Condy’s fluid is also recommended, but is much slower, and requires some 
days to obtain the required results. Some j)oultry-keej)ers use kerosene, and find 
that it gives good results. 


RADIO LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

By arrangement with the deiiartments concerned by the Director of the (Queens¬ 
land Government Radio Bervice (Mr. J. W. Robinson),"through his Markets Reports 
Officer (Mr. Robt. Wight), forthcoming wireless lecturettes on agricultural and 
related subjects are listed as follows:— 

Tuesday, 3rd January, 7.45 p.m.—^‘A Talk on Bheep and Wool,'^ by Mr. J. Carew 
(Assistant Instructor in Sheep and Wool). 

Wednesday, 4th January, 7.45 p.m,—A Iccturette arranged by the (Queensland Agri¬ 
cultural High School and College. 

Monday, 9th January, 7.45 ]).ni.—^‘Care of Pigs in Summer^'—Mr. E. J. Shelton 
(Instructor in Pig Raising). 

Wednesday, 11th January, 7.45 p.m.—A lecturette arranged by the Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College. 

Thursday, 12th January, 7.45 p.m.—“Progress of Agriculture in Queensland’^— 
Mr. J. F. F. Reid (Editor of Publications). 


RURAL ROUTES IN QUEENSLAND. 

THE WORK OF THE MAIN ROADS COMMISSION. 

The work of the Main Roads Commission as set out in its Sixth Annual Rejjort 
was reviewed briefly in our last issue. Through the courtesy of the Commission we 
are able to present herein the balance of the plates with which the report was 
illustfated and which indicate the value of this phase of tlie widely-embracing rural 
policy of the Queensland Government. 
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Plate 19 . 

Low-level .Bridge, Stuart Kiver. 
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Plate 22. 

Ipswich Boad, Bedbank, aeter Construction, showing Conglomerate Boad Surfaced 
WITH Bitumen. Standard Warning Sign Displayed. 
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Plate 23. 

iPswiciT Road, Redbank, before CTonstkuction. 


24. 

0(mi«WSVAIill-LaTTLB MtJLGitAVE. SECTION THBOtCH JXTNGLE. 
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Plate 25. 

Redcliffe Road. Beeiiburrum TBAOfrYTE Surfaced with Bitumen, after Several 

Years ^ Wear. 



Plate 26. 

Don River Bed, near Bowen. A Low-level Bridge will be Erected Ur Stream from 

THIS Site. 
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Plate 27. 

Charieville-Adavale Road. liOw-LEVEL Concrete Box Culvert, Warrego Ana Branch. 



Plate 28. 

JlEDECKiNG Stone River Bridge* Ingham-Upper Herbert Road. 

This bridge is a dual-purpose traniway and road structure. 
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SELECTING THE BREEDING SOW. 

POINTS TO BE OBSERVED. 

K. J. SHEl/rON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Kaising. 


There u' nt) more meportant job associated with the introdaeiion of pip 
raising activities to the farm than that of louming just what to do, where to 
go, wlwit price to peeg, and how to select the breeding stock. The pomts to he 
observed in the selection of the sow (as is also the ease in selecting the hoar) 
are the same, whether one sow or 100 sows are being selected; hence a general 
outline of the method of procedture and of the various points to be looked for 
will be of value. Mr. Shelton*s notes on these 'matters are the outcome of a 
lifetime*s experience and should be of particular interest to all tho.se asso- 
ciaied with the jng industry .—Ed. 


Ill selecting the breeding sow, the essential j'oints to be looked lor are as 
follows: — 

(1) Knowledge of her ancestry. 

(2) Healthy and vigorous constitution. 

(H) Easy f(‘eding propensities. 

(4) Capacity to produce and rear numerous progeny. 

(5) Indications of milk production. 

(6) Gentle, matronly, lomperament. 

(7) Evenness of type and conformation. 

(8) Value of breeding sows. 

(1) Hereditary Factor. 

It is essential, first of all, to remember that no matter , how’ good the boar 
may *be noir how elficient the system of management, unless the breeding sow is 
capable of producing, suckling, and rearing satisfactory litters^ the business of pig 
raising will be a failure. The author has heard breeders say of their sows that 
money could not buy those sows, this indicating the paramount value they placed 
on these animals. 

Therefore, the first essential is to ascertain whether the sow' it is propos(‘d to 
purchase comes from xiarents tliat arc of a prolific, easy feeding, quick maturing 
strain. As w'ith the boar, it is not possible to determine these qualities by apj earance 
alone. The only reliable guide to her inherited <]nalities is the pedigee with stud 
records, litter records, and fecundity records (if they are avralable), together Avith 
the assurance of the breeder and of his records. 

<2) Strong Constitution. 

The sow ’s constitution is important. By this is meant the inuato bodily strength 
and the ability to Avithstand adverse eonditioiis and disease. The vigour and health 
of the sow is dependent upon her constitution. This is indicated in particular by a 
full, broad, deep, capacious chest, good width between the ears and c;yes, and the 
fineness of the skin and hair. 

<3) Easy Feeding. 

Easy-feeding sows are necessary for they are most apt to transmit that quality 
to their pigs. The more pounds in weight pigs can put on in a given time on a given 
amount of food, the greater the production and the loss the cost. Successful breeding 
depends upon the production of more pounds of bacon and pork from the same feed. 

<4) Capaolty to Produce and Rear. 

The capacity of the sow to produce and rear numerous progeny is also largely 
inherited. Certain it is that the capacity to produce small, Aveedy, and unaatisfactory 
litters will replace the more valuable characteristics unless special care and attention 
be given to their importance. Big coarse beefy’' sows of masculine appearance 
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29 (Fig. 1 ).—The Pojirrs of a Piu. 






Principal Points of the Pig, 
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and of a ^^don’t care’^ type are decidedly objectionable. EiTeminate, matronly 
(not necessarily ^' fussygood tempered, easy dispositioned mothers are the ones 
that earn the title “rent payers.’’ 

Sows need to be roomy, lengthy, and very deep in the body in order to be able 
to develop to advantage. Short tucked up, podgy sows arc of little value. 

(5) Heavy Milk Production. 

The indications of heavy milk production are largel} bound up in the appearance 
of the animal together with well developed and prominent udders and teats. These 
teats should number from twelve to fourteen and be evenl}" placed equidistant along 
the belly. Avoid sows with very small ^‘buttons” and with blind, dummy teats 
and ijoorly developed udders. 

Some strains and some animals are noted for heavy milk production, others are 
shy milkers and equally shy breeders. Much information can be obtained along 
these lines by a personal inspection of the herd from wliich sows are being selected. 


(6) Even Temperament. 

Never select a nervous, fidgety animal for she will make a poor mother and 
generally a poor suckler. In order to save more lugs at farrowing time, the sow 
must have an even temperament. She should be easy to handle and not become 
irritable when the attendant enters the 2 )en. 

Savage, vicious sows (sometimes erroneously referred to as ^^man eaters”) are 
to be strictly avoided. Care should be taken to avoid classing a sow as a ”man 
cater” if she is suddenly disturbed while sleeping with or suckling a new born 
litter, es 2 )ecially if disturbed by a stranger whose attention she is unaccustomed to. 
It is but natural for a sow to 2 >rotect and care for her ])rogeuy (the boar usually 
sees to this too if he is about) especially while they fire \’ery young and unable to 
care for themselves to the extent that is possible as they grow older. 

A good breeding sow is as careful with her babies as is a good matronly hen 
mothering fifteen to sixteen chicks. Many sows are of a coarse ‘ ‘ don’t want to 
breed” type that simply fioji down on top of their young ones and smother them 
one by one till all but one or two of the strongest and most cunning ones remain. 
Other and better sows take the greatest care possible in rising or lying down in order 
to give their young ones a chance to es(«ii)c being crushed. These matronly qualities 
are certainly ihhe|jj^ed and traiismittable. 

good jbr^eding ^ws of the domesticated race of pigs appear to have 
enough common seQi^e to know that their owners are watchful and careful and are not 
out to rob them of theif suckers. 


(7) Evenness of Type and Conformation. 

The breeding sow should be fairly low set, of good length, good constitution, 
deep-bodied, strong in the back, broad and deej) in the ham, and be symmetrical 
throughout. She should stand squarely on her*‘feet and legs; her head should bo 
refined, indicating quality, and representing the feminine type. A good breeding sow 
invariably has a neat feminine head. 

The neck should be short, fitting smoothly into the shoulders, which should be 
broad, deep and smooth on top, well fleshed, but free from any sign of coarseness. 
The back should be long and straight, with no sign of weakness or falling away 
(sows that have a weak or hollow back rarely i)roduce good pigs); it is an advantage 
to have the back slightly arched. The width of the back is also important, as this 
influences the width of the loin connecting the back to the hams in a strong arched 
fashion. 

The sides should be long, deep, and smooth, and free from wrinkles; the top line 
and underline straight and even. The rump should be broad and well topped iij); the 
tail set high and on a. level with the back; the tail should be curled, as this is an 
indication of health and vigour. The rump should not fall away or droop. The hams 
should be wide, deep, and well fleshed down to the hock; the legs straight and 
strong, with good, strong bone. One very common fault is weakness of the knees and 
pasterns. The leg bones should be fine and close in texture, not round or jmrous; 
the feet comparatively small and not splayed. 

One of the most important pak*ts of the sow is her udder; this should not be 
coarse nor flabby. There should be twelve to fourteen or more teats evenly developed 
and of good size; the flanks should be thick and carry a good proportion of flesh, as 
the belly of a of bacon is considerably increased in value if the flesh is thick 
and fiym. 
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The Teethe Tongue^ and Eyes. 

In general, the breeding sows do not develop tusks to the same extent as the 
boar, though some sows have quite prominent teeth. Attention should be paid in 
the selection of breeding stock to note that their teeth are in order, though it is a 
diificiilt job at any time examining a pig^s teeth. Occasionally one notices breeding 
sows (ill particular) with long overshot top or lower jaws,, and with the tongue 
permanently protruding either from the front or side of the mouth. 

The writer considers these faults as very serious ones which are decided by 
hereditary tendencies, and faults that should on no account be overlooked either on 
the farm or in the show ring. Undershot crooked jaws, bad teeth, a crooked snout, 
or a snout with a decided hump are all to be avoided. 

Similarly, reached or hollow-backed animals with ^^cow licks or tufts of hair 
turned up or awry on the shoulder back or rump are to be avoided. It is wise also 
to pay special attention to an inspection of the eyes, for, strange as it may seem, 



Plate 31 (Fig. 3).--“TirpiCAL Breeding Sow of the Middle Yorkshire Breed. 

, Mr. J, H. Thorbum’s Oatlands Enid” 2740. 

A sow capable of rearing large, thrifty, early-maturing pigs. Note the wonderful 
development of udder and teats, indicating the capacity to produce large quantities 
of rich milk. 

She was about two years old at time photograph was taken, and won the Heserve 
Championship at the Melbourne Show, Victoria. 

some i sows, particularly of the short, fat breeds are quite unable to sec. In s4pe 
casesl individual animals will be noted with no eyes visible at all. On more than one 
oceasaon the writer has culled breeding sows on account of blindness, and has been 
offered stock so affected, 

Occasionally this defect develops with age in much the saUke way as weakness 
of the eyes jdpes in humans. The^att^r is sufficiently importanli to warrant attention. 
On one occasion the writer was offered (by a very prominent breeder) a really choice 
pig suitable for show purposes, that on inspection turhed out to be a barrow. 
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The vendor (manager of a large piggery) admitted he had always inspected bjr 
standing in the passage outside the pen while the pigs were being fed and admiring 
their broad, even, well-developed backs. 

Sows might, of course, be non-breeders without exhibiting any external indication) 
of this very serious defect, though to the experienced eye there is something in the* 
appearance of an animal that acts as a fairly reliable guide, but not an infallible one; 
in cases of this description. 

Strength of legs is desirable in the sow as in the boar. It is equally essential 
to avoid selecting sows showing any indication of umbilical or other forms of 
hernia (rupture). Some Poland-China sows (in, particular) show remarkably heavy 
development of loose skin in the ^ ‘ twist ’ ^—that portion of the hindquarter between, 
and at the back of the legs. In some instances there is an appearance as of a scrotal 
sac, though this is not usually an indication of hernia or malformation. 

8) Value of Breeding Sows. 

It would be well for the beginner, especially if he or she does not know the 
value of breeding stock, to get in touch with some reliable, and as it were, disinterested 
person with a view to enlisting their assistance in these all-important matters. It is 
first of all necessary to value the animals to be selected in association with the 
environment under which they have been developed. The very fact that a stud 
sow or boar (none other than selected animals would be offered unless by special 
arrangement) w^as being selected from a stud like, say, Hawkesbury College, Gattou, 
Dookie, or Roseworthy Colleges, or from the studg of other breeders equally as 
well and favourably known, immediately indicates that it has a value a good deal 



Plate 32 (Fig. 4.).—A Matronly Large Black Sow, two years old, Property 
OF Master Ceorgk Davison, of the North Arm Pig Club, Queensland. 

As indicating the value of a selected sow of a type, in demand, it might be 
ment’oned that this sow was purchased at a cost, delivered to her owner in crate at 
North Arm, of approximately thirty guineas. She has since reared two litters, one 
of eleven and one of nme, her first two litters. Sales of her young pigs to date 
(December, 1927) at an average of six guineas each at four months old, for boars and 
sows, indicate that there is money in pigs. Three sows of the first litter were retained 
as breeders, and are now productive and profitable breeders. These were valued at' 
fifteen guineeU 3 each aa yearlings. Several pigs of the second litter are still available 
for sale. In round figures more than 100 guineas worth of stud pigs have been 
produced by th s sow' in Das than two years from date oi b;rth. Note her ideal 
qusiUty an<l her depth and compactness. 

S 
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above that of ordinary market stock. The reputation of the stud in this 

ea,se is a guarantee of value, though, of course, unfortunately, no breeder can 
absolutely guarantee that any one or other of the animals offered or sold will turn 
out to the seller’s or to the buyer’s expectation. The health and well-being of an 
animal is dependent to a very considerable extent upon the health and well being 
of other animals in the same stud, and in this way also added value is given to the 
animal selection from reliable healthy studs. 

The breeding, ])edigree records, &c., all a<ld value, for it is but right that a 
.specially selected, registered (or eligible for registration) animal should carry a 
higher value than common unregistered stock. Again stock that have been properly 
prepared for sale, have been well advertised, and are in the pink of condition at time 
of mspectioii, will command higher values than stock not i)roperly prepared or from 
studs that do not bother about these things. A good wash and clean-up and bright 
glossy skin and hair are recognised the world over as additions to the toilet that add 
^considerable value, and that in their own jiarticular way are extremely important 
items, though one does not want to pay an excessive price for soap, water, and oil, 
unless the quality and guarantee of breeding are there. 

Value is added to any article in accordance with the manner in which it is 
placed before the prospective buyer, and this refers to stock in just the same way 
as it refers to any other line of merchandise. There are, of course, the *‘go-getters ” 
in the stock world, just as there are in the commercial world, but at any rate value 
is added to the animal that is correctly described and is placed before the prospective 
buyer to the best advantage possible. The pen, sty, yard, paddock or other enclosure 
in which an animal is confined whilst awaiting inspection, adds its quota of value 
or detracts from same. If the prospective buyer has to wade through mud and slush 
inches deep, and has to run the risk of being splattered with mud whilst inspecting 
the stock, his idea of their value will be on an entirely different plane to that which 
would be effective if the animal were offered in a clean, cosy, comfortable pen in an 
environment that indicated that the comfort of the buyer was pre-eminent in the 
mind of the seller. The purchase of breeding stock that have been awarded 
prominent and valuable j)rizes at agricultural shows, and tliat come from prize- 
winning strains, well-known, adds a value which is difficult to estimate in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

The first pick of a litter or of a special line is, of course, always placed at a 
higher value than the second, third, or later selection; this is, of course, but natural 
and is quite in order in the business world. All things considered, then, it is some¬ 
what difficult to indicate just the amount one might have to pay for any particular 
line of stock offered. 

In general, however, it might be taken as a fairly reliable guide under Australian 
conditions that a good breeding sow is worth not less than three guineas at from two 
to three months old. This is a low value in the Soutli, where the demand is more 
permanent, and wli^re the value of stock is better appreciated. “Six guineas each,” 
the Victorian breeder would be inclined to rennark if asked the question referred to 
above, and much the same conditions rule in New South Wales. In the other States 
values of from three to five guineas each at two or three months rule. Boar pigs 
are usually considered more valuable than sows. Some studs—-like Gatton College in 
<Jueensland—^liave a range of values allowing one guinea more per head for boars than 
for sows. It is all a matter of arrangement. 

For ordinary breeding sows (not pedigreed) values must be based on the 
actual “meat” value of the animal. One cannot expect to purcha.se selected breeding 
sows at less than their market value. In fact, a seller is justified in asking a 
higher value for the pick of the stock available. In the case of ordinary breeding 
sows, therefore, values may be placed at from three guineas to, say, six guineas at 
from, say, four to eight mouths old with lower or higher values according to age. 
Ordinary breeding sows quoted as “in pig“ should* be worth ten guineas each 
upwards if they are of good quality and breeding. 

Stud sows could be valued at not loss than three guineas at two to three 
months old up to, say, twelve guineas or more as yearlings. Sows quoted as “in 
pig” are worth more than sows that have not been stinted (mated), though there 
can be no guarantee that a sow will hold to the service of the male, and no 
responsibility should be accepted by seller or buyer unless by special arrangement. 

Especially selected show sows and prominent prize-winners would, of course, 
carry a higher value than the above. The same also applies in the case of the boar, 
and values of from fifteen to fifty p^ineas might be referred to as reliable where 
the ^aHty and reputation of the animal justifies the paynaent of higher values. 

In each cas® it is a matter of arrangement as to whether the priee covers cost of 
delivery in crate on rail, steamer, or other conveyance, and as to whether crate is to 
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be returned or be paid for. Crates in themselves are worth from twenty to thirty 
shillings or more each if well made and suited to the job. Bail freights and other 
expenses must be arranged for, and unless otherwise specified, it can be taken 
for granted that the buyer takes all risks once the animal is safely delivered at point 
of despatch. 

A word in conclusion in regard to the condition of animals at the time of 
despatch. Nothing is more disgusting to the buyer than when the stock he has 
purchased arrive at their destination in a dirty, filthy condition, infested with hog 
lice or other parasites. The sellerreputation is at stake in all these matters; hence 
every effort should be jiut forward to ensure safe and satisfactory delivery. 

It should be needless to add that in a country like Australia, where distances 
are great and where means of transport are often comparatively slow, ample notice 
should be given of the despatch of stock; and when the stock are despatched, 
especially stud stock, the breeder should see to it that all pedigrees, prize 
records, and other information are promptly supplied. 



Plate ,*15 (Fig. 7).—The Champion of Champions. 

A unique photograph of that famous Sow, “Brentwood Dorothy,*' now deceased. 
She realised at public auction at the Sydney iShow Stud Pig Sales, six years ago, 130 
guineas. This Sow was a profit-maker of the highest order, and was just as good as 
«he looks. The purchasers, McPhee Brothers, of the Richmond River District (to the 
right of the picture), are shown in company with Mr. H. J. J. Honey, another enthusiast 
in Pig Breeding and in Stud Stock. 


Flushing the Breeding Sow—An Old World Practice. 

In perusing the pages of several of the older established text-hooks on ‘^Animal 
Hiishandry’' one frequently comes across the term “flushing” as applied to “flushing 
the mare ^ ^ or the ewe or the sow or cow or as the cUvse may be, in each instance prior 
to the time the female is mated. 

This “flushing” is not a common term in Australian live stock literature nor 
is it a regular practice on our farms, consequently an explanation ^pf the term 
“flushing the sow’^ before mating will be of interest to readers of this .Tournal. 

The term flushing simply means a general stimulation of the whole of the internal 
organisation of the animal, the object being to increase the number of pigs produced 
at farrowing time. The purpose is accomplished by increased feeding of gram or 
by the use of fresh or more succulent pastures than have previously been available. 
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The practice is understood and practised more by the sheep man than by the 
breeder of pigs or of most of the other classea of live stock; still it is a well recognised 
old time as well as modern practice. The sheep man follows it by turning the breeding 
ewes into a fresh succulent pasture just prior to joining the rams/^ the time when 
the ewes are to be mated, tlie objective here being to secure a larger percentage of 
twins or a higher general average at lambing time. 

There is no reason why the pig breeder should not adopt the same practice with his 
breeding sows, especially with sows that are advancing in age and that might other¬ 
wise produce rather unsatisfactory litters. 

The most beneficial results are obtained when the flushing begins two or three 
weeks before the breeding season opens. Supposing that the sows have been running 
on pasture alone during the greater part of the season; at the beginning of 

the breeding season or when the sows are about to be mated they should be turned 
into a fresh patch of rape, lucerne, or other green stuff that would furnish an 
abundance of the most succulent forage. 

In the case of a single sow, the breeder might begin by feeding a slop composed 
of milk and barl^ or wheat or maize meal, &c., and give more than the usual stxpply 
of green food. The idea is to stimulate the whole system without putting on any 
great amount of fat. It is, of course, expected that the animals will begin to gain 
a little more rapidly in early spring or as the breeding season opens, and the- 
majority of breeders will see to it that their stock put on flesh at this time, but it 
is important that the sows should be in medium breeding condition only and be 
gaining in weight and flesh at the time when they are mated. After the sow has 
been mated, continue the practice for a week or two before turning her out to pasture 
again. 

All sows should, of course, be kept in good breeding condition during the 
gestation period, but there is no necessity that they should be rolling in fat. 


TEE JOVENAL IN NEW ZEALAND, 

Thus a Dunedin reader (S^nd September, 19^7):—**Your Journal is 
very mteresting and maintains a high standard of quality, The account 
of the Agricultural Exhibition or Showy as we call themy is splendid, 
4 , 4 And here let me congratulate you on the quality of your photo¬ 
graphs. I am able to appreciate good worky and yours is very 

good indeed. . . . The statistics of your dairying industry rather 
surprise me. I had not realised how you were advancing in this direction. 
1 intend sending the Journal to some farming frieyids m North Otago. . . . 
I know it will surprise them^ too. There has been an impression here that 
your land was too warm for good dairy production. . . . It is good to 
see others doing things, especmlly the things we did not expect. . . .'' 


AN INFORMATIVE JOIJRN4L. 

A Kingston reader writes (LHh November^ 19jS7):—**It gives me great 
pleasure to renew my subsmjjtion to the Journal, which contains a wealth 
of valuable information for the man on the land. I am very interested in 
the mechanical side of farming and welcome the extracts and illustrations 
that from time to time appear in the Journal., Labour-saving devices, 
repairs, house and meohanwal design, arid construction design, 4r<^*y pl'<^y 
an integral part in modern farming, and progress can only be gauged by 
the most scientific, efficient^ and up-to-date methods used in agriculture, 
and towards this end the ^Queenslayid Agricultural Journal^ plays an 
important part.** 
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Bacal Cottonseed Meal 



Meiba XV. of Darbalara 
(4188). Bred by and pro- 
perty of The Scottish Aus¬ 
tralian Investment Co. Ltd., 
Darbalara Estate. Gunda 
gai. By Kitchener of Dar- 
balara (4I9)ex Melba Vll. 
(4181). Champion butter- 
producing cow of the 
World of all breeds. Pro¬ 
duced 32,522 lb. milk. 
1.614 lb. fat in 365 days, 
from July, 1923, to June, 
1924. 

“ I have no doubt that 
Cottonseed Meal is a 
valuable adjunct to in¬ 
clude in ration of con- 
centrated food for 
heavy producing 
cows," 

Extract from letter of 

Manager of Darbalara 

Eetate. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St,, Brisbane 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sargeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engmeers, Boilermakers, Ship and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 
Boilers, etc.. Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 

BRISBANE 


Eitimates given 


Inquiriei promptly attended to 


Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 
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Satisfaction is Certain j 
I When you order CROSS 


SHELL 



Tractor Oil 

Halves your lubrica^ 
tion costs by maintain^ 
ing perfect lubrication 
until at least 120 gal- 
Ions of kerosene have 
been iised« 


Wilkur, 

29th July, 1927. 

Having given your Mr. Ryan an 
order for 200 gallons of '‘Cross'" 
Kerosene, and one 40<^gallon drum 
of Tractor Oil, I feel that I must 
say how very pleased I am with 
the results I have had from these 
products. No kerosene gives 
power like “Cross," and Shell 
Tractor Oil is the most economical 
tractor oil I have ever used in my 
Case Tractor. 

(Sgd.) G. S. BENNETT. 

CROSS in Bulk 

You can save 3d. on every gallon 
by purchasing Cross in Bulk. 

Strong steel dtums may now be 
had at cost price--£2 each. 


CROSS 


POWER 

kerosene! 


THF. BRITISH IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY LIMITED-THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA & N.Z. 


CK 74 
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FARM TRACTORS. 

By E. T. BROWN.* 

On the correct adjustment of the chains depends, in great measure, the easy, 
•silent running of the machine as a whole. In addition, a well-adjusted chain will 
last considerably longer than one that is too tight or too slack, and, moreover, it is 
less severe on the sprocket wheels. The best results are obtained when there is 
a certain degree of play in the chains. The upper part of the chain should give a 
matter of 2 or 2jt inches when forced upwards. This, generally speaking, is correct 
for all chain-driving tractors. The adjustments can be made very easily. All that 
is necessary in the majority of makes is to shorten or lengthen the radius rod by 
means of its screwed end. It is important to see that botli chains are working witli 
the same amount of play, otherwise a severe strain may be put on the transmission. 

Fuel Storage. 

The introduction of steel barrels has rendered the storing of fuel a simple 
matter. The old-fashioned wooden casks were apt to leak, were difficult to tap, 
and have been known to burst with rough hiindling. The fuel can be kept in 40-gallon 
steel casks and no inconvenience is experienced. The bung is in the form of a screw 
taj), and, consequently a screwed tap can V)e fitted (juickly and easily. The contents 
is unaffected by weather conditions and, therefore, the Ivarrels can be carted right 
into the field where the work is being conducted. If they have to reinjiin in the open 
for a considerable while no harm wdll come to them or their contents. 

A Tractor’s Capacity. 

To calculate the capacity of a tractor in the case of ])loughing, there are two 
factors that must be taken into consideration. These are the nature of tlie soil and 
the size and depth of the furrows to be turned. An average for medium soils is 
(iA-lb. pull per square inch. An ordinary furrow is G inches by 10 inches, which at 
6^ lb. per square inch requires a pull of 390 lb. If a three-furrow plough is being 
used, the total pull necessary would ]>e 1,170 lb. A pull of 1,500 lb. is developed by 
a ten-l)rake horse power tractor travelling at 2A miles an hour, or 1,212 lb. is shown 
by the same machine travelling 3 miles an hour. Consequently it would be cai)able 
of drawmg a three-furrow plough, turning a furrow 0 iuclics by 10 iuclies at 3 miles 
an hour, if the ground be level. 

^Starting Troubles. 

Tractor engines are not ]>articularly easy to start up, especially those of the 
larger size, but by priming and making use of the imjmlse sterter or compressor, 
if either of these be fitted, and knowing how to swing the engine, it becomes more 
easy of accomplislinient. The majority of tractors are fitted with dual tanks; one 
for petrol for starting up and the other for kerosene for use when the engine is 
working. The reason why the former is the better for starting np is that it is a 
lighter, more volatile liquid, and, consequently gives a more perfect combustible 
mixture when the engine is cold. 

The ignition should always be fully retarded when starting up. When the 
spark is advanced the exjdosion takes j)lace a fraction of a second before the piston 
reaches the top of its stroke, but owing to the fact that the exfdosion is not absolutely 
iustaiitaneous the full force of the liberation of the power is not felt by the piston 
head until it is at the extremity of its upward stroke. When the engine is 
being turned over slowly l>y hand for the purpose of starting up it is necessary to 
retard the S}>ark, otherwise the explosion would occur too soon, with the result that 
the force would tend to make the engine revolve in the opposite direction. Failure 
to pay attention to this point may easily result in grave injury being done to the 
operator. 

Priming. 

To ensure the cylinders receiving a charge of the exjdosive mixture it is usual 
to inject a little petrol into them. Compression taps on the cylinder heads are 
generally i^rovided for this purpose. Only a. small quantity of petrol should be 
used for priming, the object in view being defeated if a too liberal supply be injected. 
The amount of ^‘swinging’’ or turning the starting handle that is required depends 
in great measure on the efficiency of the engine. An engine that is well tuned up, 
that Is, with all parts properly adjusted, can always be started more easily. The 
xrrank shaft should, in the first })lace, be turned round slowly so that one cylinder 

^ in the “Farmer and Settler.” 
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may become charged with compressed mixture, and then swung round as rapidly 
as possible. As soon as the engine has started to work the spark should be advanced.. 

It is necessary to allow the engine to become thoroughly warm before moving it. 
A certain amount of heat is essential before the power developed is sufficient to 
propel the vehicle. It is usually necessary to allow the engine to tick over for 
five or ten minutes. On no account, however, should it l)e allowed to race during this^ 
period—it is sufficient if it be throttled down to such an e-xtent that the engine is 
only just running. 


SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

That there is a proper stage at which to cut different crops intended for silage 
is not generally appreciated. To produce a good silage the dairy farmer should cut 
the particular crop when it contains the maximum food nutrients in a condition that 
will make good silage. 

Maize and sorghum are two of the best crops that can be grown for ensiling.. 
Maize should be cut when the grain is glazed or well dented, the lower leaves on the 
stalk yellowing, but the stalk itself full of sap. At this stage it will contain maximum 
food value, and at the same time sufficient moisture to pack w^ell in the silo. Borghum 
should be harvested when the heads are reaching maturity, and while the grain is 
still in the dough stage—hard enough to be crushed betw’een finger and thumb with 
difficulty. As with maize and other bulky fodders, sorghum makes the best silage 
when chaffed, as only then does it pack well into the overhead or pit silo. Surplus 
material should be placed in a silo stack, this being built with the heads of the 
sorghum towards the centre and the butts to the outside. Sudan grass, which belongs, 
to the sorghum family of plants, should be cut when the seed has formed but is still 
in the milk stage. This crop is part|eularly valuable in the drier parts of the State, 
where it can be satisfactorily grown m good years. 

Maize and sorghum can be cut with the least labour by means of the mai^e 
harvester, but where that implement is not available, cane knives, short hoes, reaping* 
hooks, or scrub scythes may be used. A slide fitted with a scrub scythe blade anti 
drawn by a horse is used by many farmers. 

Wheat, oats, and barley should be cut just after the ears are w^ell out. Many 
farmers before cutting these croi)s for hay wait until the grain is well formed and 
the straw has become somewhat dry. Crops intended for silage should not be allowed 
to reach this stage, as plenty of sap is required in the plant to ensure a good 8nni})le 
when the silo is opened up. These three crops—wheat, oats, and barley—are cut 
with the reaper and binder. 

Unlike hay, silage may be made at any time irrespecti\'e of the weather. Kain 
causes inconvenienee, but it need not delay the work. 

Put the material into the silo the same day as it is cut. To get the best results 
the cut crop must be ensiled in a succulent condition, and drying out should be 
guarded against. The teams should, therefore, follow up the harvester, carting the 
stuff immediately to the silo. Slides are very useful for hauling the crop to the silo, 
especially as the material has not then to be lifted to any height. 

All crops must be chaffed before being put into the overhead silo in order to 
ensure close packing and to j)revent fermentation. The chaft\‘d pieces should be 
about inch in length, and the cutting can be done either with a silage cotter fitted 
with a blower for filling the silo, or with an ordinary chaff cutter with a chain 
elevator. The silage cutter with blower is useful when large quantities are being 
handled, but for the ordinary sized farm a chaffeutter with an elevator is, on the 
whole, more satisfactory, as it requires less jiower and fewer men to operate it, and 
the knives are easier to 8har})cn. Chain elevators can be easily fitted to almost any 
chaffeutter. When silage cutters are used a fairly high-powered engine is required, 
but a 4 or 5 h.p. engine will drive a chaffeutter. ' 

Improper packing of the material in the silo is the cause of much spoiled silage, 
and of much disai>pointment on the part of the dairy farmer. It is a well-known 
fact that the more the material is tramped down in the filling process the less it 
settles afterwards. When the material settles in the silo it tends to draw aw*ay from 
the walls, leaving an air space which results in spoiled silage. The best method is to 
build the material up about 2 feet around the walls and sloping to the centre, and 
to trample this down well; then fill the centre up and tramp it around the walls 
equally; then again, build up around the walls, and so on. If this method is adopted 
the silage will settle down without drawing away from the walls. At the top the 
silage is rounded off by being made higher in the centre, and within a few* days it 
will settle until nearly level. Tramping is more important in the upper half and 
top of the silo, because this section of the silage has less weight bearing on it to 
foree it down. 
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TJHE 1927 WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 

The foUoxoing notes have "been taken from a report on this yearns wheat crop 
competition, promoted by the combined Agrimliural Societies of Queensland with 
the assistance of the Wheat Board, submitted by the Director of Agriculture, Mr. 
H. C, Quodling. 

First, second, and third places were allotted in the Toowoomba district competi¬ 
tion to Messrs. Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen, 122 points; H. C. Sharpe, Milmerran, 120 
points; J. Ritson and Sons, Clifton, 118 points; and similarly in the Warwick 
district to S. P. Ciitmore, Swan Creek, 125 points; P. O^Mara, Tannymorel, 119 
points; and J. E. Tucker, Freestone, 118 jHiints; the Grand Championship jirizes 
being awarded in the order named to — 

S. P. Cutinore, Swan Creek (125 points), ^^Clarendon.^^ 

Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen (122 points), ^^Currawa. 

H. M. Sharpe (120 points), Warrior. 

It is to be regretted that owing to the unfavourable season in the Maranoa 
district it was not possible for the combined Agricultural Societies at Roma and 
Wallumbilla to take an active part in the comxietition. 

Of the fifty-one crops entered, twenty-five were in the Toowoomba and twenty- 
six in the Warwick district respectively. Judging commenced on 17th October in 
the Toowoomba area and concluded on 2nd November; and similarly in the Warwick 
district on 3rd November and llth November respectively. 

In the matter of a closing date for entries some latitude was no doubt necessary 
in this, the first competition of its kind in Queensland. Uniformity, however, in 
this resi)ect is advisable in the case of future competitions, cognisance being taken 
of the normal harvesting dates in the respective districts. 

Methods of Judging. 

The substantial j)rizes being otfered should assist in promoting the popularity 
of crop com[ietitions generally. If this desideratum is reached, then the present system 
of adjudicating would automatically require to give place to the system adopted 
elsewhere—the district Agricultural Societies conducting and judging their own local 
competitions, the winner in each comj)etition being entered for the championship 
of a particular division, the judging of the latter being allotted to an officer of the 
Agricu 1 tural Departinent. 

Objects of the Competition. 

The general excellence of the competing crops necessitated their close examina¬ 
tion in order that the points allotted might represent a true and accurate appraisal 
of the merits of the individual crops in conformity with the requirements set out 
under the several headings embraced in the conditions of the competition. 

Briefly, these were int<*rpreted as having been designed— 

(а) To raise the standard of the wheatgrowing industry generally; 

(б) To encourage growers to adopt metliods of cultivation to permit of rain 
entering the soil, percolating into the subsoil, and retaining it there by 
a worked surface mulch for the ultimate benefit, yield, and stability of 
the crop. 

(c) To bring about the use of pure, clean, graded seed of prolific, rust- 
resistant or rust-escaping varieties. 

(d) To prove the efficacy of soil and seed treatment; to overcome wheat 
diseases; and to show that the infestation of cropped land by wdld oats, 
foreign seeds, and weeds is inimical to the interv^sts of the grower. 


Comments. 

Rainfall records were available only on a limited number of farms; those of 
the nearest recording stations were consequently taken, but an irregularity of this 
character precluded individual comparisons being made which might otherwise bo 
of value in any summary of results. 

The single crop entry from Inglewood was handicapped right out of the 
competition by droughty and other conditions, and allow^ances require to be made 
accordingly. 
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Regarding the season from January to the date of the last crop inspection, 
11th November, certain features were' pronounced:—The summer rainfall on the 
Darling Downs was good generally. Little or no rain fell in May. In June good 
soaking rains were experienced, which proved invaluable in germinating the seed 
wheat and in promoting the development of the young crop; its ability to carry on 
until the beginning of October, when relief rains were forthcoming, was influenced 
to a degree by the character of the soil and by the cultivation it received; the heavier 
yielding crops being found invariably on the heavy textured soils—the deep brown 
and black soils of the slopes and plains. 

July, August, and September were months of light rainfall and much frost. At 
the beginning of October the outlook for the wheat crop was anything but bright. 
Happily, excellent rains fell then and at intervals throughout the month, and since 
1st October it is questionable whether more favourable weather for the development 
of bright, plump grain has been experienced for many years. 

Bust was noted in a minor degree on some of the competing crops, but the 
majority were too far advanced to anticipate that it would have any appreciable 
effect on the yield or quality of the grain. 


Summary. 

The opinion was formed that very few growlers made any special preparation 
beforehand for the competition. With the initiation and finalisation of this State’s 
first attempt of the kind, there is reason, in the event of the combined Agricultural 
Societies holding further competitions, to make an early ]>ronounccment respecting 
same. 

Estimates formed of the '^apparent yield” of the competing crops indicate a 
very high rate of production, a fact eloquent of Queensland’s redtindant potentialities, 
gs a wheatgrowing State. 

It is fitting on this occasion to i>lace on record the fact that many crops not 
'entered in the competition were seen which w’cre estimated to yield from 40 to 45 
bushels per acre. One of these was growing on land known to have been cropped 
continuously for forty-five years, and that no fertiliser or manure of any kind had 
been used. So much for the inherent richness of the Darling Downs soils! 

Soil moisture appears to be the dominant factor in production at the present 
time, and the importance of its conservation for croi) production, in districts with 
a somewhat uncertain rainfall, cannot very well be over-estimated. Primarily for 
this reason, the suggestion is made that, 'when consideration is being given to 
extending the scope of wheat competitions, prizes be offered for crops grown on land 
fallowed under sjjecified conditions. 

Such a competition would tend to check the spread of wild oats, wild turnip, 
variegated thistle, hexharn, and other weeds which levy their toll on the wheatgrower, 
who, if once they arc introduced, has little or no chance of checking such foreign 
growths where modern harvesting machinery is used on land which is cropped 
continuously for wheat. Another equally important aspect of the question f)f assisting 
to build up the wheat industry is the nature of the supply of graded seed to growers, 
pure to varietal type, and free from spore-Vjorne diseases, barley, and foreign seeds. 

In reviewing the crops entered in this year’s competition it is only fitting to 
remark that a closer examination showed that many lost valuable points owing to 
infestation with wild oats and barley; an undue mixture of other varieties of wheat; 
the presence of bunt (striking smut); also flying smut; and the prevalence of weeds. 
Deductions had accordingly to be made in the scale of points. Apart from such 
preventible causes, the competition brought forward some highly creditable crops. 
A very narrow margin, of points separated the prize winner from other competitors, 
who, one and all, have at least the satisfaction of knowing they are the pioneers of 
a scheme designed to advance an important Queenslancl industry. 

In conclusion, I wish to draw attention to an anomaly in the scale of points. 
^‘Apparent yield” in the case of high-yielding crops carries a greater number of 
points than is provided for under any of the several individual headings; and 
although j>rolifieacy is obviously very iniportant, a slight mistake on the part of the 
judge in underestimating yield might deprive a competitor of a substantial prize. 
The points provided for under Trueness to type and purity (20); Freedom from 
disease (30); Evenness of crop (20); Condition (10); and Cleanliness (20) can be 
adjudicated upon with a greater accuracy. As many factors exercise an influence on 
apparent yield,” even within a few weeks of Harvesting a crop, it is suggested 
that the scale of points be reconsidered with a view to its modification on the lines 
suggested. 

[A table of points awarded is being prepared for publication in the February 
Journab—Ed.] 
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Plate 36.— ‘‘Clarendon” Wheat. 

Grown by Mr. S. J. Cutmoro, Swan Creek. First in Warwick District Crop 
Competition and wdnner of the Royal National Association's Grand Champion 
prize. 



Plate 37. —“ClarendonWheat. 

Grown by Mr. P. O’Mara, Tannymorel. Second in Warwick Distrift Crop 
Competition. 
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Plate 38 . —“ Waratah Wheat. 

Grown by Mr. J. E. Tucker, Freestone. Third in Warwick District Crop 
Competition. 



Plate 39 .—“ Curbawa Wheat. 


Grown by Messrs Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen. First in Toowoomba District 
Crop Competition and Second in the Boyal National Association's Grand 
cn^ampion. 
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Plate 40.—“Warbior” Wheat. 

Grown by Mr. H. C. M. Sbar|3e, Milmerran. Second in Toowoomba District 
Ci op Competition and Third in the Royal National Association’s Grand Champion. 



Plate 41 —“Warren** Wheat. 

Grown by Messrs J. Ritson and Sons, Clifton. Third in Toowoomba District 
Crop Competition, 
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Plate 42.—“ Cedric ” Wheat. 

Estimated to yield 40 bushels per acre and grov/n by Mr. H. G. Stower, of 
Southbrook, on land cropped for 45 years without fertilisers of any kind. 


A LOW TROLLEY. 

When green crops are cut for silage there is a great deal of heavy handlings 
i^ ordinary drays or wagons are employed for carting. The ^‘Agricultural Gazette^'’ 
of New South Wales gives an illustration of a low two-wheeled trolley. It consists 
of wheels of solid wood, from 20 inches to 24 inches high and 5 inches to 6 inches 
thick, are tired with old tiring iron, and provided with an axle of H-inch iron. On 
the axle, and fastened to it by iron clips, rest two- pieces of 6-inch by 2-inch timber, 
so placed that they are 6 feet apart at the rear end and .close together at the 
front, forming thus a broad V with the sharp -end# in front, and the sixle about 
half way along the sides. These two heavy timbers, however, do not come quite 
together at the front. Working between them, on a strong swivel bolt, is a large 
iron-shod block of wood which rides on the ground as a sort of slide. To this 
front block are attached the ‘Chains by which the trolley is drawn. Besting on tlie 



6 by 2 bed pieces is the platform, an which is loaded the foddef. This platform 

is usually about 12 feet long by 6 feet broad, and it generally consists of a, 

framework of 2 by 2 timber, covered with flooring or 3 by 1 battens. Pour comer 

*posts^ of 3 by 2, are sometimes bolted, sometimes socketed into the frame to keep 

the 'mater bn the trolley while it is bein^ moved. Sometimes these corner posts 
are‘simply "four, iron uprights, as in the illustratibni BomettobS ihey- a 
altbg#her*^ ^ is so constructed that whan it is loaded, it practically 

balances on the wheels, with not too much weiglitf forward, so that, as the horses 
move forward, the front of the swivel block is slightly lifted, though its middle 
and re^ still travel qn the gronnd. If the load is placed too far forward, the swivel 
bl%^k’ w!ir not lift ht all, and may carry into ploughed or heavy ground. 

.... .'.Jlf'V,..'' 
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VALEDICTORY. 

RETlREMEtfT OF WELL-KNOWN DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. James Henderson, Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture; Mr. John 
Liverseed, the Manager of the State Farm at Hermitage, near Warwick; and Mr. 
W. G. Brown, Instructor in Sheep and Wool, have retired from the Public Service on 
iiccount of their having reacherl the age limit. 

Mr. J. B. HENDERSON. 

Mr. Henderson joined the service in 1897 as Manager of the Experimental 
Orchard, operated by the Department, then at Redland Bay. He was subsequently 
transferred to Cairns, and was for a time in New Guinea. He was transferred from 
the North to Btanthorpe in 1909, wdiere he has since remained. When he commenced 
<luty in the Granite Belt, fruitgrowing there was practically in its infancy, and Mr. 
Henderson has had the satisfaction during his term of office of seeing the industry 
.around 8tanthor})e grow steadily into its present position of importance in ,the 
rural life of Queensland. In this progress Mr, Henderson was a strong, personally 
influencing factor. His knowledge of temperate fruits and of the various soils of the 
granite country has always been of material benefit to both established and new 
settlers, and he carries witli him into unofficial life the goodwill and esteem of all 
fhose in the industry which he served so well. 

Mr. JOHN LIVERSEED. 

Mr. John Liverseed, who retired in October last, joined the Department in 1894, 
;and took over the management of the Hermitage Farm in 1907. He gained his first 
farming experience in the connty of Durham, in Fngland, and prior to going to 
Hermitage travelled extensively in the service of the Department. His travels 
iueluded a visit to India, when he took over a large consignment of dairy cattle from 
Queensland to one of the Indian native princes. Mr. Liverseed accompanied 
Mr. Henry Tryon, formerly Chief Entomologist and Plant Patliologist, to New Guinea. 
One of the important results of this expedition was the introduction to Queensland of 
Hadila cane, wdiich has proved one of the most valuable factors in the progress of the 
Queensland sugar industry. 

On Hermitage Mr. IJversee<l proved .a sound agriculturist and did valuable work, 
in i'ollaboratioji with other utlicers of the Department, in grain pro])agatiou and field 
trials, besides demonstratioiial work in animal husbandry, particularly in resj>ect to 
crossbred 81hh*[). 


Mr. W. G. BROWN. 

Mr. BroAvn is a native of Hobart, Tasmania. In the island State he was reared 
among the merinos. (■onceiitrating on the technical side he became widely known as 
ai classer of botli sheep and wool, and his services were sought by leading jiastoralists 
in all tlie eastern Btates. In 188:1 he came to Queensland to class the stock on 
('oongoola, returning later to liandle New South Wales and Victorian flocks. As with 
many Southerners, Queensland as a young country of immense ])romise had 
for him an irresistible ap|»eal, and he came back to remain and win a high rejmtation 
lunong Northern graziers as a classer of flocks and liceccs, and also as a shearing 
contractor and woolscourer. 

Heventeen years ago Mr. Brown entered the service of the Department, and the 
;i])l)reciati()n of his work may be judged from a valedictory note in the “Graziers’ 
.lournar ’ (Brisbjine), ^vhich is typical of similar notices in the i)astoral I ress, and 
which is quoted hereunder. 

*^Mr. W. G. Brown, State Sheep and Wool Expert, has reached the age limit, and 
retired from the Department of Agricnltnre and Stock last week. We feel sure that 
graziers throughout the State will regret to hear of Jiis retirement. During the 
seventeen years he has been in the Department he has <*arried out his duties faithfully, 
capably, and courteously. He was always approachable, and was ever ready to give 
advice to sheepmen. The Mournar has no hesitation in saying that the Department 
has lost one of its most popular and capable oflicers. Mr. Brown was essentially a 
sheep man, consequently he carried out his duties most enthusiastically, indeed. The 
man who makes a success of his job nowadays is he who puts his heart and soul into 
it. ‘Bill’ did that. Mr. Brown’s interesting book, ‘The Farmer’« Sheep in 
Queensland,’ has gone into several editions, and is still being asked for. It is easily 
the best of its kind ever publishefl in this State, and will undoubtedly serve to 
perpetuate his memory in sheepland long after the final muster. ’ ’ 

6 
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Mr. Brown had the misfortune to lose his two sons—Frank and William—in 
the Great War. They were of the 26th and 25th Battalions of the A.I.F., respec¬ 
tively, and both were killed within an hour on the same day—4th August, 1916. 

Mr. Brown is a foundation councillor of the New Settlers^ League and of the 
Queensland Authors and Artists^ Association. Possessing an able and facile pen, he 
has made a name in agricultural and stock journalism, and his pen-name ‘^Tar Boy **^ 
is well known to old readers of the Sydney ^ * Bulletin. ^ ’ He is also the author 
of a novel, Helen Paley, ” a Western romance, Farmers ’ Sheep in Queensland, ” 
and numerous pamphlets on pastoral practice, besides sketches on Australian inland 
life and industry in a section of the American periodical Press. He is also a member 
of the Johnsonian Club. 

At a Departmental farewell on 23rd Dc'cember he was the recipient of the goocfi 
wishes of the entire Head Office staff, accompanied by a substantially filled wallet. 
The Under Secretary, Mr. E. Graham, made the presentation, and in doing so referred 



Plate 43.—Mr. W. G. Brown. 


to the success of Mr. Brown’s work in the interests of pastoral industry, jjarticularlv' 
in respect to the fjirmers’ wool scheme, sheep-farming on coastal country, and ex|)eri- 
ments in the blow^-fly and other scientific investigations for which Mr. Brown had been 
largely re^;>onsible. He added that departinentfdly they were all sorry that Mr. 
Brown was retiring, as he was a most popular and conscientious officer. He felt sure 
that not only his fellow officers, but sheepmen throughout the State, wished him the 
best of good fortune in his unofficial life. In the course of an appropriate response, 
Mr. Brown counselled the younger officers present tO maintain the reputation of the 
Department, which all over Australia was known as easy of access, staffed with* 
capatile and courteous officers, having alw^ays something useful to impart. ’ ’ 

In his well-earned leisure Mr. BrowTi ]">ropo8es to travel further along the Inky 
Way, having accepted a retainer on the m^ropolitan Press. 
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fCnSCoerS to Correspondents. 

PIG RAISING. 

The follotvmf/ replies liae< been selected from the outicai'd moil of the Instructor 

in Pig Eaisinc/, Mr. E. ,7. Shelton, H.D.A.: — 

Pig Management. 

A.H.J. (Perriman) — 

It is quite aiqiarent that the yoiiuy j>ijj;s have siift'ered from exposure. We 
think also that they have iM'eome overfal throuj^h not takino sufficient 
exercise. They have, also, no douht, suffered from bowel troubles, consti]>a- 
tion in particular, and from feverishness. We recommend reducing the 
amount of grain and increasing the quantity of green feed, also the keeping 
of your sows and Utters in good-sized pig paddocks, where they w’ould not 
only have the benefit of succulent green food, but also abundant exercise. 
It is necessary also to see that they have sufficient drinking w'ater, and the 
provision of mineral mixtures in the form of charcoal, bone meal, &c., is 
advised. It is an advantage, too, to add lime water to the food given to 
pigs. There is no cure for the ailments referred to, but they may bo 
prevented by a proper system of management and by keeping the ]ugs 
under an ojien-air paddock system in preference to their being constantly 
housed, even in well constructed sties. The lucerne chaff is quite a valuable 
supplement to the food supply, altliough you will note that the young pigs 
do not consume as much of this, in eomj)arison, as the older stock. Young 
pigs much ])refer succulent green food to any form of hay or chaff, even if 
the latter is soaked in water over night. Of course, when no green food 
is available, it is a decided advantage to j)lace the soaked chaff before the 
stock, ]>articularly at the morning feed. 

Pig Breeding. 

M.K. ((layudah) — 

We are of oj)inion that then* is s(»mething wrong with the lueeiling of the 
])igs to whicli you refer. It is ]>robably a case of iu-l>reediug or, at any 
rate, of the mating of stock that are too closely related. There is no reason, 
und(‘r normal conditions, why young i>igs shortly after l>irtlj shouhl suffer 
from the trouble which you state was similar ,to St. Vitus Dance. Even 
during very cold weatlier this (-ondition should not exist, though, of course, 
if the pigs were housed in dry, dusty pens or (piarters where tleas. Hies, lice, 
and mos<|uitoes wen* numerous, young pigs would become vt‘rv worried, and 
in endeavouring to frt'e themselves from parasites, might movt* about in the 
manner indicate<l. The fact that seven of the yt>ung pigs died also indicates 
that they w'ere not constitutionally sound. Evidently, those that survived 
w’ore the strongest of the l»atch. The fact that the litter was uneven in size 
and <level()pmeiit also indicates inferior breeding, although in mosf litters 
of jrigs there are usually one or two somewhat smaller than the l>alance, 
and sometimes one or more ]»articularly well-dev(‘loped animals. It is 
pleasing to note that the pigs you now have are doing so well. We 
recommend your coiwidering the introduction of some more reliable breeding 
sows, and })ossibly a better boar. The conditions umler which your pigs 
are kept might be still further improved. 

Overheated Bacon Pigs. 

A.O.H. (Brooloo) — 

There is litth* or no treatment than enu be relied upon to relieve and save 
very fat bacoli pigs that have become overheated as a result of l>eiiig forced 
to travel during the heat of the day. It does not jjay to attempt to drive 
fat pigs over long distances during veiy hot weather, though it is fairly 
safe if they are moved along quietly during the late afternoon or early 
in the moruiug. It is better to cart them to the station than to drive 
them, and in any case they should have ample water and be protected from 
the sun. The loss of l>acon pigs such as those to which you refer would 
more than pay a good deposit on a suitable pig wagon; in fact, it would 
go a long way towards ])aying the total cost. Bleeding l)y slitting the ear 
or the tail is attempted as a last resort in some cases and with success, 
but in many eases these pigs do not live through the night, and are dead in 
the trucks on arrival at the factory. It is better to see that the pigs are not 
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too fnt, and that they have ideiity of exercise in a good roomy yard during 
the toi)ping-up stages than to pen them up in a cool protected pen, force them 
into an over-fat condition, and then, after all the trouble and expense 
associated with their preparation for market, expose them to the sun and 
to the risk of heat apoplexy by driving them during a hot summer morning. 
Bacon pigs are too valuable now^adays to risk their loss through neglect and 
mismanagement. At any rate, it is quite useless depending upon any 
form of treatment to restore to normal condition a pig—whether fat or 
otherwise—that has become overheated and that is down and out to it before 
treatment is commenced. Bacon pigs worth between £3 lOs. and £4 each arc 
di'serving of i)etter attention than this. 


BOTANY. 

The foVmving rciflics hove been sc'ectcd from the outward mail of the Government 
Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S .:— 

Zamla Palm. 

K.W.II. (Cairns) — 

The ‘‘Zamia Palm ” {Cyeas medki) has been <leclared a noxious weed for the 
Shire of Tinaroo. The word “Zainia,” as applied in Australia, is simjdy a 
local name applied to any plant of the Cycas family {Cifmdacea). fn 
South-eastern Queensland it is most commonly applied to Macrosamia 
spiralis (also known as Wild Pineapple); alxiut Springsure it is applied to 
Macrozanda Moorei, and so on. We do not remember ever seeing a species 
of Maerosamia in or about Cairns, except a very tall one that grows here and 
there in the scrubs about Babinda. Species of Maerozamia are easily told 
from Cycas, in that the leallet has no midrib. The male cones are somewhat 
alike, but the females very <lifferent. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The followincj replies luivc been selected from the out gain p mad of Mr. 71'. G. 

Brown, Instructor in tShcep and Wool :— 

Blindness in Hoggets. 

H.W.P. (Brookstcad) — 

There is no doubt that the cause of the blindness is dietetic. The young sheej) 
have t)een eating some hert} which has the effect descrilnd. Paddymclon 
vine which grows on light soils in Queensland is a cause of temporary 
blindness. In South Australia sheep farmers give an arsenical ilrcmch to 
the sheej) as a cure. If it be “pink-eye” the eyes will be liloodshot, ami a 
kind of pimple is seen in the eye over the jnijjil. If the blindness is due 
to anything the sheep have eaten they will ajq-'ear quite normal, excepting 
that the pujiil is dilated. Try tin' drench, and report results. 


Sheep Lick. 

H. and L. (Hughenden) — 

The Agricultural Chemist, Mr, J. C. Briinnich, F.I.C., P.A.C.I., advises that the 
rejiort on the success of the use of lick is very gratifying, although not 
unexpected. We had some analyses of Mitchall grass from the Hughenden 
district some years back, and although very nutritious with regard to protein 
contents, tlie amount of ash is about normal, the lime contents fairly higli, 
but phosphoric acid more deficient than that found in other samples from 
other districts. You can, therefore, do no wrong by using a similar lick, 
as recommended for Meteor Downs, using a bag of coarse salt, one bag 
of crushed Nauru phosphate, adding about 20 lb. of Epsom salts; the latter 
amount can be increased if sheep are found to eat constipating foods like 
shrubs, &c. If your water u^d by the stock is at all saline, the amount 
of salt used in the lick must be reduced, using only one bag of salt to two or 
three l>ags of Nauru phosphate. 
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Qcnera! f^otes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. F. Hnyles, of Arcadia, Magnetic Island, has been a])i)ointed officer under 
and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

AFr. W. I). Cameron, of Bolton, lias been reai>pointed (Joverninent Representative 
on the St, George Dingo Board. 

Mr. C. .1. Smith, of the Forestry Department and stationed in the Inglewood 
district, has been a|)])ointed Officer under and for the jiurposes of the Animals and 
l^rds Acts. 

Messrs. A. R. Charles (Inglewood), C. .1. F. Miller (Land Commissioner, Cairns), 
and R. C. Lethbridge (Mitchell), have been appointed Government Representatives 
on the Western Downs, Cook, and Booringa Dingo Boards respectively. Messrs. N. V. 
Collins, (i. .1. Mclver, W. Atherton, and F. Lawrence have been elected Members of 
the l-ook Dingo Board, and Messrs. R. F. Douglas, G. F. Ferrier, C. A. IVters, and 
G. A. White have been elected Members of the Booringa Dingo Board. 

The member of the Police Force stationed at Camooweal has been ajipointed an 
Acting Inspector of Htoek. 

The resignation of Mr. B. A. Wel»b, of Darr Oeek, as Acting Insiiector of 
Stock, lias been accepted as from 5tb De^ernbei', 1927, as tendered. 

Mr. O. H. Webb, of Darr Creek, via .landowae, has been ajipointed Acting 
Inspector of Stock, and Mr. J. S. Avey, of KaVniarey, New Angledool, N.S.W., an 
Honorary Inspector of Stock. 

Mr. R. Dillaivay and Mr. I). A. C. Maephersou, of Redclifie, lia\e been ai>pointod 
Officers under and for the purj» 08 es of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. W. M. Nash, of Columboola, has been appointed Government Representative 
on the Condamine Dingo Board, Messrs. K. J. Ryan, J. W. Newbery, and D. H. 
Buth‘r have been ap]K)inted Members of that Board, and Mr. G. Mumlell has been 
elected a Member. 

Alessrs. A. M. Deutsclier, d. W. S. Gild(*a, W. W. B. Hogarth, and M. L. Williams 
halt* been elected Members of tlie Warrego Dingo Ikiard, and Messrs. G. Foote C. G. 
Gall, G. S. Martin, and C. T. Mills have been elected Memliers of the Tainbc? Dingo 
Board. 

Mr. G. H. K. Beers, Grading In.spector, h.as been appointed Senior Grading 
Inspector, Dejiartment of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. .1. C. Pryde has been appointed Tem]K)rarv Inspector of Stock, at Boonah, 
as from 21st December, 1927, to (itii Febrnary, 1928. 

Alessrs. G. R. I. Anderson, of Townsville, and H. .1. (jimpbtdl, of Rrisliane, have 
been ajipointed Inspectors td* Slaughterhouses, on probation, as from otli I>(*et‘ml)er, 
1927. 


Obituary. 

The untimely deatli of Mr* F. L* Nott, M.L.A., H.O.A., In the course 
of the month is generally regretted. The late Mr. Nott represented 
the State electorate of Stanley in the Legislative Assembly, In which he 
won the respect and esteem of members on boUi sides of the House. 
After graduation from Hawkeshury Agricultural College he pursued 
his scientific studies in Germany. Returning te Queensland he entered 
the service of the department of Agriculture as science lecturer at the 
Queensland Agricultural College, at Gatton. He later became a sugar- 
grower In the Bundaberg district, and met with much success, becoming 
a recognised leader in the Industry. He possessed a wide knowledge of 
Queensland and its rural enterprises, and was always a close student 
of agricultural science.* For tlie State he performed good service both 
as a farmer and as a legislator. Byiupathy with his family is wide¬ 
spread, and his passing hence while still in lilfeN prime is regarded 
generally as a distinct community loss. 
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A Stanihorpe Sanctuary. 

Vacant Orown land known as Mount Pleasant, Flctcln*r, near 8tanthorpe, has 
been declared a sanctuary for animals and birds. 

A New Sugar-cane Harvester. 

“The Planter and Sugar Manufacturer,’’ of New Orleans, U.S.A., reports that 
the Fisher cano harvester, the result of eight years’ investigations and trials, 
made its first demonstration on 12th May last The cane harvested was some 
left standing from last year’s crop and very difficult to handle. Nevertheless the 
harvester straightened, topped, cut, and delivered the canei in form to be loaded 
into wagons direct from the machine. The machine operated for over forty days 
in the canefields and was tested severely in every way. As a result certain perfections 
are to be introduced tending to reduce the weight, strengthen the structure, and add 
to its mobility and general working. 

In conclusion, the report states that the completed machine, which will be 
delivered to planters next season, will be operated by tliree men and should handle 
300-500 tons of cane a day at an estimated cost of 5 cents j)cr ton of topped, cut, 
stripped, and loaded cane. 

In the Middle West—A Glimpse of Beautiful Taroom and Its Bird Life. 

A reader, just west o’ sunset, writes:—“I am grateful for the publication 
sent, VNotes on Insects Damaging Sugar*cane,’ by Mr. Jarvis. I was for some 
years going to school on the Clarence River (N.8.W.) and hence was brought up 
in the heart of cane country. 1 can follow the book well, and have used it with 
the children here in connection with local -and nature study knowledge. 

“The Prickly-pear Commission have sent along a great instalment of caterpillar 
eggs—or rather the moth’s eggs —Cdctohlmtm cactanim. All the eggs I secured 
have hatched out on the pear leaves. There is no mistake about their activity and 
voracious appetites. The children now understand and can rear them themselves, 
thus helping to spread them. 

“Two inches of rain here on 7th November and more to-day; a green carpet 
everywhere. The trees are out in new clothes, the baubinia is gay with red flowers, 
and is visited by leatherheads and honeyeaters by day and flying foxes by night— 
all after the honey in the flowers. In between times the ubiquitous small boy gets 
his cut at the flowers. They love this bauhinia flower nectar. The solidwood is out 
in flower—rusty red blossoms—and it^s w'ood is as hard as the name implies. Further 
west they call the solidwood the ‘Ooline. ’ The sandalwood—^i^roperly ^Budha’ 
tree and not the sandalwood of joss house fame, is also out in flower. Bushmen 
have a great regard for this wood as a fine wood to burn in wet weather. The 
^wild pomegranate’ or Taroom Tree is in full Idoom, and full of the neats of the 
wild ennary. 

“Flocks of snipe are fairly plentiful on the ri\er flats. A large, jilain turkey 
was killed close to town on 7th November—weight dressed was 20 lb. 

“I have a collection of aboriginal stone axes—over a hundred—have specialised 
in the eolletding of them for years. One 1 have received lately came from Duaringa, 
and is a perfect specimen of the native craftsmen’s art. Some of the axes are very 
large and others very small. J have only one mounted with handle complete. The 
axes used to break up the bunya pine cones are of different composition to the 
others. My Stanley River specimens are all in good condition, and were found at 
the feet of the pine trees themselves. The New Guinea natives were fond of 
serpentine to make axes from; there is an outcrop of this at Pine Mountain, near 
Ipswich, and one of my stone axes is made from it. It was obviously used on Pine 
Mountain itself, being found not far from there. The advance from the primitive 
stone axe is, of course, an interesting subject to ethnologists. I am proud of my 
collection and consider it as the most representative private collection in Queensland. 
By interesting the children I have increased the number. The children out here 
find old stone axes in primitive kitchen middens of the early Dawson blacks and 
also in flood water deposits; they bring tbem all along to me. I have Solomon 
Island, Fijian, and New Zealand greenstone) axes, also the rare clam shell axe 
blades of Matty Island. The New cSiledonian serpentine blades are the best I have 
seen so far. There is one perfect specimen in my collection. . . . 

“The Koel is busy these days with its monotonous chant. The bush birds give 
it a rough time, and its ragged appearance shows it^it is always the odd man out. 
The litw Field Lark, Ground Lark,^ and Rufons Song Lark are busy nesting; 
Leatherheads have also got a move on with housebuilding. Nearly every tea-tree 
on the river bank seems to have a wagtail’s nest. The white-winged triller, or 
Dobbyn ritagpie as ttiey call the little chap hete, is busy with its tiny hotne, too. ” 
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Corn in Egypt from Australia. 

Ill .1926 the total imports of wheat flour into Egypt amounted to 195,624 metric 
tons as compared ivith 198,575 tons during 1925. Of these quantities Australia 
supplied by far the largest, viz.—112,779 tons in 1926 and 116,742 tons in 1925. 
So people of the oldest land are now fed by farmers in the newest. 


The Leasing of State Farms. 

In referring to the call for tenders for the lease of Hermitage and Warren 
State Farms, tlie Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, informed the 
Press recently that tlu^ operations of the State Farm, Warren, 17 miles west of 
Rockhampton, commenced in 1907. At that jieriod, agriculture was not practised 
extensively in the (Central district. There was available at that time little 
information as to the kind of cro[)s that could be grown satisfactorily in that 
neighbourhood, and there were few settlers who had a knowdedge of agricultural 
science. By demonstrating methods of cultivation of the soil, the nature and 
range and varieties of crops tliat could be grown, the work at the Warren State 
Farm has been of considerable assistance to farmers. It can now be claimed, 
however, that agricultural matters in the Central district have assumed a somewhat 
•changed form; farnuws generally are much better informed in agricultural matters. 
Cotton-growing 1ms come into greater prominence, and promises to be one of the 
principal crops that will be raised in the (Jontral district. To meet this situation, a 
Cotton Experimental Station has been established at Biloeia in the Callide Valley, 
and the activities there have been designed to meet the requirenfents of the cotton- 
growers. The swing towards cotton-growing leaves the Warren State Farm shorn 
of a good deal of its former imj>ortanee in the agricultural development of the 
‘CeiTtral district. 

Under these circumstances, it has been arranged that this State Farm at 
Warren should be closed down as a Government institution and leased. Under existing 
conditions, it is thought that the requirements of farmers will be fully met by 
the assistance afforded from the'Bihiehi Station, and, in addition, by the appointment 
tof another Assistant Instructor in Agriculture in the Central district. When 
farmers in the neighbourhood of a State farm have acquired a generally sound 
insight into farm practices, ther(‘ no longer remains any useful purpose for 
•performance by the State farm. 

For some years j)ast the State Farm j»t Hermitage has l>een used principally 
for the })urpose of wlieat-growung. A number of varieties of wheat coming forward 
‘through the Roma State Farm Imve been planted out at Hermitage, and a series 
of field tests have been condiuted there. It has also been the practicx' to allocate 
to f)rominent wheat-growers quantities of seed wheat for planting under field 
eonditions. Th(‘ system of <liHtributing these wheats for trial })iirposes to individual 
growers has, in practice, many advantages over the system of growing them at a 
State farm. The ju inVlpal disadvantage in the case of a State farm is that the 
•character of th(‘ soil and climatie conditions an‘ essentially local, but by distributing 
the seed to individual growers upon farms, and where the soil is typical of the 
•district, a mncli more accuiate and reliable indication of the behaviour of the 
wheat is obtained. Because of this hapj)ening, combined wdth the fact that the 
Hermitage State Farm is in a eom|)aratively old agricultural district and has 
•more or Jess exhausted its usefulness as a State farm, it has been decided to 
close the institution down, and that the work done there in the growing of wheat 
under field conditions be carried out liy airangement with individual growers. 
This is not an experimental stej), as this arrangement has l)een in practice for a 
number of years and has proved satisfactory. 

The decision to close these farms was not arrived at until a full investigation 
had been made into Ivoth of tlitun by a eommittee consisting of Professor J. K. 
Murray, the IVincipal of the Queensland Agricultural High School and College^ 
Mr. .1. irvvin of the ihiblic Service Commissioner’s Department, and Mr. E. Graham, 
the Under Secretary for Agriculture. 

Tncr(*aaed attention will be given in the future to the propagation of wheats 
•at the State Farm, R<jma. This work will be continued under the direct control 
of tlie present manager, Mr. R. Soiitter, and arrangements have been made to 
i^low of his devoting increased time to this very important phase of agriculture, 
including the evolution of new^ types of wheat suited to the requirements of the 
various wheat-growing areas of Queensland. Among the wlieats that are doing 
well this year on the Darling Dowms may be mentioned Fusii, an Indian wheat 
introduced by the Dejairtmeiit and tested out and distributed from tlie Roma State 
Farm, and C/edric, War Chief, and Watchman, three wheats Avhich Avere evolved by 
’Mr. Bout ter at the Roma State Farm. 
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Hant Diseases. 


By Urocljimation, tlit* following (lis'i'ases have been declared to be diseases under 
*^The Diseases is Plav.ts Acts, Uilb to 1924:— 


Name. 

Bacterium vascularum 
Mosaic (Virus) 

Leaf Scald (Bacterium sp.) 
Sclerospora aacchari 
Colletotrichum falcatum . . 


CAuiimoiiIy Known As 
(lummiujf 

Alosaic or Yellow Stripe 
Leaf Scald 
Leaf Strij)e 
Red Rot 


Farmers and Co-operative Service. 

The benefits from memlvership in co-operative marketing? or purchasing 
organisations have been so evident, says the “California Critrograph,“ that 46 per 
cent, of the producers participating in such organisations in the Northern and 
Western States are members of more, tlian (me co-operative enterprise. In those 
States in which the merits of the (»o-o])erative metluxl of doing business have long 
been recognised, the farmers seem to b(‘ members of more ditferent enter[)rises 
than in those States in whicdi co-o])eration lias become of imiiortance only in 
recent years. 

In California 36 jier cent, of the co-operators are members of two associations; 
15 per cent, members of three; 3 per (*ent. members of four; and 1 per cent members 
of five or more. 

Continuing, the re])ort jmints out that once the advantages of the co-operative- 
method are demonstrated to him, the agricultural producer does not hesitate to* 
join more than one group for a more economical distribution of his various i>roducts; 
and purchase of supplies. 


Farming on the Film—Educational Enterprise. 

The Office of Motion Pictures, Department of Agricultuie, U.8.A., is concerned' 
with the production and distribution of educjitional films dealing with tlie jiroblems. 
of agriculture and farm and home economics. 

For fifteen years its activities have Ihhui jiart of the educational programme of 
the Department for the dissemination of agricultural information in co-ojieration 
with the Static colleges and otluu- agencies. 

The field of the distribution of the films includes, first of all, the widesjiread 
organisation of the agricultural extensicm service, made uji of country agricultural, 
home demonstration, and boys’ and girls’ club agents and subject-matt(‘r s|)ecialists, 
employed co-oi)eratively by the 8tate and Federal (lovernnuuits and working iiv 
practically every agricultural county in the United 8tateH. The majority of tin* 
county agents now use the films regularly in their work. Other active iis(‘rs of 
the films arc the field staffs of the various bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Although preference is given to ivcpu^sts for films from these agents and' 
specialists, they have be(m sent whenever available to othei' ap])licants, including 
farm and community organisations, schools and colleges, Avoinen's clul)s, garden- 
clubs, sportsmen’s and l)reeders ’ associations, churches, business organisations, 
museums, theatres, fairs, hotels, summer resorts, and railroad d('vel()])ment trains. 

A wide variety of the iitiporlant activities of the 1^8.A. Department of 
Agriculture has been covered by the films. Those now in circulation include tlu** 
folloAving: — 

Beef cattle, dairy cJittle, dairy products, diseases of cattle, parasites of cattle,, 
horses, shee]) industry, swine husbandry, diseases and ^larnsites of swine, poultry 
production, poultry pests, wild game and bird protection, destructive rodents, cereal 
croj) }>r()duction, cereal crof> handling and diseases and insects, cotton production, 
cotton insect control, fruit production, fruit insects and diseases, truck crop 
production, plant diseases, home gardtniing, miscellaneous crops, farm engineering, 
types of road construction, food inspection, forest fire prevention, forest insects, 
pests and tree diseases, lumbering, scenic and recreational resources of the forests, 
reforestation, miscellaneous forest uses, bees, the marketing of farm jn’oducts, 
co-operative marketing, rural organisation, agricultural extension work, boys’ and 
girls ^ club work, rural sociology, and w'eather forecasting. 

, In Queensland the De])artinent of Agriculture and.Btoek has also brought tlur 
cinema into ibhe servme of agrieultiire. Some excellent pi<d of Queensland rural 

indufttry—"producing, dairying; banana-growing, and other phases—have already 
been made and circulated. A picture of idg raising in Queensland and other fihns 
are now in course of preparation. 
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Mosquito-infested .Swamp Land Sprayed Aeroplanes. 

According to Naval and Health Departments of U.8.A., a very successful 
demonstration of Hi>raying mosquito-infested land with paris green from Naval 
aeroplanes was carried out at Bambury, S.C. It is stated that the test has shown 
that it will now' be possible to reclaim areas of similar land with less expense than 
heretofore by means of commercial neroidanes. 

Experimental Oversea Consignment of Australian Oranges. 

Interest attaches to an experiment made with a cargo of 2;>r) cases of South 
Australian oranges, shij)|>ed to Great Britain by the ‘ vBendigo. ’ ’ Excluding six 
cases in various wia[>peis, which were sent for special investigation to Dr. Barker, 
of Cambridge University, half of the cargo was carried in cold chambers, and tiie 
balance under ordinary cargo conditions between decks, without even a through 
draft. In ajipearance and condition there was no difl'erence between the twm lots, 
but, on being tasted, those carried in cold store showed a fuller and finer flavour. 
The wastage wms IA per cent, on large fruit, and none on the smaller fruit. The 
results are considere<l excellent, and were nnexirecte<l, says the “Imjierial Fo(»d 
Journal. ’ ’ 

Standardisation of Perishable Products. 

The discussion of “Trade Aiark Htandardisation in the Marketing of Perishable 
Food Products,” by well-knowui members of the tra<h‘ and authorities on marketing 
at a recent meeting of the Merchants’ Association of Ntnv York,'l)roughl out several 
interesting statements. 

One of the principal speakers onqdiasised the fact that organisation of growers 
must precech* organisation of product, and that the presi nt successes have come 
about gradually as an economic trend, rather than as an industrial revolution. 

Volume is alvsolutely essential to the .success of a trade mark or brand, ami 
then only wlum the l)rand is carried through to the consumer was the ex|)erience 
of the Speakers. While farmers are not making the same progress as manufacturers 
in aceom]>lishing standardisation, it was j>omted out that there an' crmspicuous 
siiceesses in agriculture, among which the ("alifornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange was 
ranked as a leading ex:nn|)le. 

Apj)leN w(‘re cited as an in.stanc(‘ of a product lacking in standardisation ami 
with innumerabh* brands, no single one of which has enough force laddiid it to 
carry through to tlic consumer. 

The proper apj eal to the consumer was Judged to consist of telling him 
something that will make him Imy rather than in simply trying to tell him what to do. 

Helping the Pig Industry—£30,000 Subsidy. 

Koi'cnt reports tioni New Zealand indicjiti* that the Dominion ({overnment is 
seized wdtli the importamM' of helping the jdg industry. On Thurs«lay, 22iid 
I)(*ceml)er, the Prime .Minister (Mr. J. G. (’oates) of thi* Dominion of Nt*w' Zealand 
MTinonnced the Government's decision to sulisidisc the |)ork iiulnstry for three years. 
‘‘The amount for the prestmt season,’’ Mr. (’oates said, “wdll be approximately 
reducible in the following years. He explained that ]>ig-raising is a 
necessary ndjniict to dairying and has been so raj)idly increased that the ]>rodnction 
of ])igs suitable for both ]K)rk and bacon exeei'ds the local c(>nsnnij)tion. The recent 
fall in export valiu's has been a sev(‘re blow to the industry in the Dominions. The 
Government is reluctant to adoi)t a j)olicv of subsidies, but considers that an 
exce|)tion shoidd be made in the case of the pig industry to emolde the industry to 
overcome the present ditliculties. ’ ’ 

New' Zealand’s ex])eiiincnt will be watched with considerable interest liy ]»ig 
raisers in every laut of the world, jmrticularly in Australia, though as yet the 
Gommonw'ealth has not seriously taken up the export of frozen ]»ork to overseas 
ports. The matter is one that might t(> advantage be taken np by the Australian 
IHg Industry (kniucil at its iu‘xt meeting. 

If New Zealand, by adopting a Government snljsidy, cjut finance the export trade 
and make tlu* industry a more profitable one to the farmer, then tlie (’ommonwealth 
should be able to follow suit, for it would a]>pear from figures available that the 
demand in Great Britain alone would comfortably absorb all the ])ork and bacon 
both Australia and New Zealand can produce. Whether the jnuce obtainable will 
prove a profitable one to Australian and Dominion producers is, of course, a question 
that would have to receive due eonsideratioii in taking up the matter. It is, at any 
rate, of interest to note that the Dominion Government is awake to the possilvilities 
of the trade.—E. J. 8hei ton, Instnictor in Pig Raising. 
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DlMase-resistlng Bananas for Panama. 

Aecordiiig to nil American Consular report, exjieriments are being conducted 
by Professor J. Edgar Higgins, Agronomist, of the Panaiiia Canal, with disease- 
resisting varieties of bananas brought from the Phili}>j)ine Islands. The “Bnngulan, ’^ 
also known as the “Lacatan,^^ one of the varieties introduced, is stated to have 
been found to Ite highly resistant to the “Panama Disease,’^ which has proved so 
destructive to plantations of the east coast of the Republic of Panama, notably the 
Bocas del Toro district. 

Butter Board. 

Notice ha.s been given of the intention to create a hoard to deal with butter 
produced at factories iii C^ueeiisland for the ]>eriod from 1st March, 1928, to 30th 
June, 1931. Tlie board to deal wdth the commodity will consist of six elected 
representatives of growers and the Director of Marketing, ami will hold oflice for 
the period of existence of the board. For the jnirpose of electing growers’ 
representatives, the State has been divided into six divisions. Persons eligible to 
vote on any matters in connection with the propose<l board shall be cream suppliers 
to file blitter factories in the divisions concerned. The butter factories will also 
be eligible to vote. The board, if constituted, will have somewhat similar i><>wers 
to the present board wdiich exiiires next month. Any jietition for a jioll to decide 
whether the board shall be constituted must be signed by at least fifty cream 
siijipliers and must reach the Minister not later than 5 V-ui. on the 23rd January, 
1928. i’ersoiis eligible to vote are asked to send their names and addresses to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Biisliane. Nominations 
will also be received by the Under Secretary until o ]>.m. on the 23rd January, 1928, 
for election as growers’ representatives on the })roj)osed boartl. Each nomination 
must be signed by at least ten cream snpidiers in the division concerned. 


Special Classes in Pig Section, Brisbane Show, 1928. 

The secretary (Mr. J. Bain) of the Boyal National Agricultural and Industrial 
Association, Brisbane, advises that special provision has ))een imule in the Sche(iule 
of Classes for competition at the 1928 Koval National Sli(»\v, Brisbane, in the Pig 
Bcction for (lasses for Bacon Pig Carcass Comi>etition and J^itter Weight (Mutest, 
details of whicli are as hereunder:— 

As the Association are anxious to cater for every section of the community, and 
as it is necessary in classes of this description to issue a I’reliminarv Schedule as 
early as possible, these details hav’e been made available for tlie information of all 
interested. 

As usual, provision will be made in the Scludule for all the Breed classes and 
for other special classes, details of which will be made available as soon as the 
Schedule of (Jasses is complete. 

Meantime, any breeder reipiiring further infoniiatioii may obtain same on 
application to the Association’s Ofliees, Courier Building, (^ueen street, Brisbane, or 
at the office of the secretary, Australian Stud Pig Breeders' Sociidy, Inns of ('ourt, 
Adelaide street, Brisbane, or to the In.structor in Pig Kaising, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 


A New Cotton Harvester. 

According to “La Hacienda,” New York, a new cotton fibre gathcring machine 
will shortly be put on the market in U.S.A., cajjable of doing tin* work of 100 
hand-workers. 

The refJort states that the machine possesses wwking ])arts ]irovided with 
steel “fingers,” which aiitomatically remove the cotton fibres from the ripe or 
open individual bolls. It has two vertical drums, each fitted with 500 fingers, 
which rotate at a high speed as tlie machine moves forward, each of them gathering 
the fibres from one side only. As the machine proceedsi the gatiiered nbres ar^ 
w’onnd round a reel and when the reel is full, a special mechanism based on air 
suction comes into action, releasing the reel which holds the fibre and depositing 
the latter in sacks jilaced ready in the rear. 

Working continuously for twenty-four hours the machine can <lo the work of 
100 men working the same number of hours and needs only two men to look after 
it, one to drive and the other to put the sacks in position and remove when full. 

Such quick work obviates tlic serious difficulty, which exists in districts where 
labour is scarce, of the imjiossibility of immediately harvesting the rifie cotton 
Which thns remains for some time on the idant and deteriorates. 
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A Cool Food Safe. 

The C^ueensland I’nHtoral SujJplies, Limitedj arc* now sole Queensland agents 
for the Trafalgar Cold Safes, whieh are a boon to those who do not use iee. This 
safe will keep food cool in the hottest weather. Aleat and fruit are preserved by its 
action. Milk and cream retain their freshness. Jellies and other hot Aveather 
delicacies, so difficult to prepare when no ice is available, become, it is claimed, 
enticing and X)alatable when placed in the safe. It is absolutely fly and ant proof. 
Further f)articular8 may be obtained from the Queensland Pastoral Sui»]dies Limited, 
Bowen street, Brislvane. 


Canary Seed Board. 

An Order in Council has Inam a|>)»roved constituting a Canary Seed Board to 
deal with canary seed harvested in Queensland during the seasons 11127-28, 1928-29, 
and 1929-J(). The Board to deal with the seed has been ap])ointed to consist of 
Messrs. T. P. Grimes. Leyburn road, via Clifton; T. Aluir, Allora; and L. R. 
Ala<*gregor, Director of Marketing. 

The question of the reconstitution of the Canary Seed Board for a ]»eiiod of 
three years, and the election of tw^o board members, was submitted recently to the 
growers for their decision, and the result of the voting, which was conducted by 
the I)e])artment of Agriculture and Stock, was as follows: — 

For a Canary Seed Board . . . . . . . . . . (5t> votes. 

Against a Canary Seed Board . . . . . . . . 33 votes. 

As the necessary two-thirds majority was obtained the ])rojK)sal Avas therefore 
carried. 

The voting for membership to the board resulted as folloAvs: — 

Thomas Perse Grimes (CHiftoii) .. . . . . . . 82 votes. 

Thomas Muir (Allora) .. .. .. .. . . (54 Aotes. 

Michael Coleman (Noblyy) .. . . . . . . 50 votes. 

The tAvo first nnmtioned Avill tl»erefore be appointed for a i)eriod of one year. 


Oil from Coal. 

.Vecording to the “ Exjiort and Import Review, ” Berlin, Germany, the agreement 
recently entered into between LG. Farbenindustrie, LG. Dye industry, and the 
Standard Oil Company will have a very impoidant Waring on the world oil supply. 
The full text of the report is as follows: — 

The agreement deals with the mutual utilisation of the patents of both com- 
])anies, the references made to experieiu'es in crude oil j»r.Kluctiou being inter|)reted 
to mean that the manufacture of oil synthetically from coal has passed the 
experimental stage and is now ready for commercial use. 

Ill the opinion of German scientists, the lunv process will enormously increase 
the world’s supply of oil, will reduce by half the cost of gasoline, and Avill have 
important political consequences by lessening the riAulrv of nations for sources of 
natural oil su})ply. If the new jirocess Avere not a su<*cess, it is thought most 
unlikely, that so practical an organisation as the Standard Oil Avoiild be anxious 
to conclude a bargain with the i.G. for the right to use- the jirocess in America. 

The general ojiinion is that the J.G. did not sell to the American organisation 
its iiatents based on the Bergius process for the liquefaction ot coal. The concessions 
the Standard Oil made to the I.G. in return is not known, but it is thought that 

they must have been heavy because of the exhaustion of the American oilfields in a 

comparatively short time wouhl make the American firm eager to Avin the right to 
manufacture oil synthetically. 

Germany htis banked heavily on this jirocess of “making oil from coal” 
invented by Dr. Bergius, of Heidelberg, since it is believed that it Avill cut the 
market j)rice of natural j)etroIeum by half. Ihirly in April of this year the I.G., 
which had acquired the Bergius patent, started manufacturing the synthetic oil 
in a factory at Merseburg, employing 500 men. It was recently reported that the 
manufacture was progressing favourably, with coiistaritly improving results, and 
that the synthetic product is expected to be ready for sale to the public some 
time in the first part of next year. A corporation calloii the Deutsche Gasolin 

Company has been created to sell the synthetic gasoline; in this company the I.G. 

Avill hold half the shares and the Standard Oil and Shell Com}>anies each a quarter. 

Apart from getting the right to use the Bergius })rocess, the Standard Oil also 
acquires a valuable oil refining ))rocess, whereby the oil that has hitherto been 
of little use commercially will, under high pressure, be made availably for industrial 
purposes. Furthermore, the LG. has a })rocess for manufacturing from brown coal 
a synthetic benzine, which is claimed to be fully as good us natural benzine. 
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Australia’s Trade with India. 

Jj^xports of Australian wheat to liiuia (luring ainouiifed to 40,400 tons 

as compared with 3«),400 tons in 1925-26. There was also an increase in shipments 
of horses and wooden railway 8lee|>era, whilst raw wool decreased from 632,000 lb, 
in 1925-26 to 365,000 lb. in 1926-27. 

The principal imports from India to Australia in 1926-27 were: — 

Ounny bags . . . . .. .. . . 86,000,000 

Gunny cloth . . . . . . . . 26,500,000 yards. 

Tea ‘ . 8,000,00011). 

Imports of goat skins, ear]>ets and rugs showed an increase, but rice, linseed, 
])araffin, wax and shellac were less than the previous year. 

Egg Board Election. 

The annual election to the Queensland Kgg Board resulted as follows:— 

District No. 1 (Caboolture to Bundaberg)— 

R. B. Corbett, Wooml)ye, returned unopposed. 

District No. 2 (Brisbane North to Cal) 0 (>lture) — 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, returned unopposed. 

District No. 3 (Brisbane Hoiith to Cleveland) — 

William Wakefield, Mount Gravatt, returned unopposed. 


District No. 4 (Moreton District)— Votes. 

Alexander Mc^LanchIan, Boonah .. .. .. .. 115 

H. M. Bteveils, Lanefield .. .. .. .. ..104 

District No. 5 (Darling Downs)— 

William Dearling, Oakey .. . . . . . . . . 121 

Georgti Burton, Oambooya .. .. . . . . .. 99 

■Patrick McNee, Kingsthorpe . . . . . . . . 40 

One member is required for each district. 


Mr. Arthur donos of the De))artnit*nt of Agriculture acted as Returning Otticer. 

Spoilt Hay Turned to Good Use. 

Recently a Bulga (N.S.W.) farmer related an interesting experiment in fodder 
conservation. Last January he had a large crop of lucerne, but rain drenched a 
considerable quantity of the hay. He therefore dug a pit of about 100 cubic yards 
capacity with the assistance of one man and the aid of a scoo[>, the work taking 
one day to perform, and into this pit he turned about 60 tons of green lucerne aiul 
hay starting with a layer of green lucerne and alternating it with tin* spoilt hay. 
Water was added when filling and the w’cight of a draught horse was utilised to 
press the material down, while the covering consisted of fence rails aiul earth 
heaped on top of them. The silage was in perfect condition wh(*n ojamed in August 
and was fed to milking and dry cows, which did well on it and ate it greedily. Tlie 
crop wauld have been wasted but for the pit. It was estimated that he had conserved 
suffieit'iit feed for forty head of cattle for three months. 

Spare that Tree--Valuable Kurrajongs. 

The “ Spare-that-tree ” [/olicy has an ardent alvocate in Mr. W. Giles, of Iligl)- 
bury, Bectrie, in the Temora district, New Bonth Wales. 

On his ]>roi)erty of 3,000 acres he has ]»reserved over 500 kurrajoug trees, which 
are gtnierally regarded as the most valuable indigt nous fodder trees. In a recent dry 
spell branches were lopfoed prudently from a number of trees and fed satisfactorily 
to sheep. 

In the wheat cultivation jiaddocks on Highbury, the kurrajongs add greatly 
to the appearance of the undulating land. In a normal season wheat can be gn^wn 
almost up to the trunks of the kurrajongs without ill-effects to the crop. The trees 
provide valuable shade during the hot summers for sheep and other li^e stock, iind 
are a splendid fodder standby in periods of drought. 

The kurrajong is a shapely tree, often of ornamental beauty to the landscaiie. 
Although these trees do not, any more than do other trees,, increase the rainfall or 
actually cause precipitations, they prevent excessive evaporation by breaking the 
force of the winds. 

Kurrajong trees are also‘valuable for preventing erosion of soil on steej) 
liillskies. 

'‘Sparc that tree” is more than a motto; it is a national obligation on every 
land octuj)ier. 
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■farn) for 'February. 

Rofereiice was made in last month’s Notes to the necessity for early prejiaration 
■of the soil for winter cereals, and to the adoption of a system of thorough eiiltivation 
in order to retain moisture in the subsoil for the use of crops intended to be raised 
during the season, jfllie iinportance of the subject, and its bearing in relation to 
prosjiective crop yields, is made the excuse for this reiteration. 

The excellent rains recently experienced should have a heartening effect on all 
fjirming operations, as a good seasem may now be reasonably expected. 

Special attention should be given t(» increasing the area under lucerne (broadleaf 
Hunter River), wherever this valuable crop will grow. Its ]>ermanent nature warrants 
the prej>aration of a thorough tilth and seed bed, and the ('leansing of the land, jn-ior 
to sowing the seed, of all foreign growths likely to interf('re with the establishment 
and progress of the crop. Late in March or early in April is a seasonable period to 
make the first sowing providing all things arc favourable to a good germination of 
seed. 

Dairymen would be well advised to practise tlie raising of a continuity of fodder 
t'ro|)s to meet the natural }>eriods of grass shortagt*, and to keej) up sn})plies of 
succulent fodder to maintain their milch cows in a state of i)roduction. Weather 
conditions, j»articularly the recent heavy and continuous rains, have interfered a great 
deal with farming operations. Altliough abundant suj>plies of grasses are in eviclence, 
provision should be made for the inevital)le period, at maturity, when these lose their 
succulence. 

Many summer and autumn growing crops caii still be ])lanted for fodder and 
ensilage jiurjiOvses. February also marks an ini()ortant jauiod as far as ninter fodder 
crops are concerned, as the first sowings of both skinless .and cape barley may be 
n»a(ie at the latter end of tlu‘ month in cool districts, (^iiick*growing crojis of the 
former description, suitable f((r coastal districts and localities where early frosts are 
not expected, are 8oudan grass, tJafianese and French millet, white panicum, liberty 
millet, and similar kinds belonging to the Ketaria family. Catch crops of dajainese 
and liberty millet may also be sown early in the month iii cooler j)arts of the State, 
but the risk of early frosts lias to be taken. 

Maize and sorghums can stii! lie jilanted as fodder and ensil.age cro[>s in coastal 
districts. In lioth coastal and inland areas, where dejiendence is placed largely on a 
Imlky (-rop for cutting and feeding to milch cows in ^lay and .)une, attention should 
be gi\(‘n to I’lanters’ Friend (so-called linphee) and to Orange cane. These cro])s 
recpiiri* well-worked and immured land; the practice of brojidcjisting seed for sowing 
at tliis jiarticular season encourages not only a fine stalk but a density of growth, 
which ill itself is sufficient to coniniteract to some extent the effect of frost. 

In most agricultural districts where two distinct ])laiitiiig seasons ])revail, the 
ju'esoiit mouth is an excellent time for putting in potatoes. Tliis crop resjionds to 
g(»od treatment, and best rt'sults are obtainable on soils which have been previously 
well prepared. The selection of good “s(*ed’’ and its treatment against the [lossible 
preseiK'e of s|)ores of fungoid diseases is imperative. For this purpose a< solution of 
one pint of forimiliii (40 jier cent, strength) to -4 gallons of water shouhl be made 
U|i, and the potatoes immersed for one hour immediately prior to ]daiitiiig the tubers. 
Hags and containers of all kinds should also be treated, as an additional precaution. 
‘‘Irish lilight” has wrought havoc at times in some districts, and c;ni only be 
checked by adopting jireventixc measures and spraying the crojis soon .after tlie plants 
apiiear abo\e the ground. Full jiarlicuiars on the preparation of suitable mixtures 
for this jmrjiose are obtaiiialile on applic.-ition to llu' D(*j)artment of Agriculture, 
Drisbane. 

Weeds of all kinds, which started into life under tli'^ recent f.avourabh' growing 
conditions, should be kept in check amongst growing cr()|is; otherwise yields are likely 
to be seriously discounted. The younger the weeds the easier they are to destroy. 
Maize and other “hoed’’ crops will benefit by systematic cultivation. Where tluw 
are advanced, and the root system well developed, the cultivation should be .as shallow’ 
as possible ('Onsistent with the work of weed destruction. 

First sowings may now be made of swede and other field turnips. Drilling is 
preferable to I roa den sting, so as to admit of horse-hoe cultivation between the drills, 
and the thinning out of the plants to suitable distances to allow for uiire«tricted 
development. Turnips respond to the application of 8uper]>hospliate; ‘2 cwt. per acre 
is a fair average quantity to use when applied direct to tlie drills. 

Where pig raisi^ng is practised, land should be well manured and put into good 
tilth in anticipation of sowing rape, swedes, mangel.*:, field cabbage, and field i^eas 
during March, April, and May. 
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Orchard J^otcs for ‘fchruary. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

February in coastal Queensland is frequently a wet month, and, as the air is 
often heavy witli moisture and very oppressive, ))lant growth of all kinds is rampant,, 
and ercliards and plantations are apt to get somewhat out of hand, as it is not always 
possible to keep weed growth in check by means of cultivation. At the same time,, 
the excessive growth i)rovides a large quantity of organic luatter which, when it rots,, 
tends to keep up the supjdy of humus in the soil, so that, although the property looks 
unkempt, the fruit-producing treesi and ])lants are not suffering, and tiie land is 
eventually benefited. When the weed grow’tli is excessive and there is a danger of 
the weeds seeding, it is a good jilau to cut down the growth with a fern hook or 
brush scythe and allow it to remain on the ground and rot as it will thereby prevent 
the soil from washing, and when tlie land is worked by horse power or chipped by 
hand it will be turned into tlie soil. This is about the most satisfactory way of 
dealing with excessive weed grow'th, es|)ecially in banana plantations, many of which 
are worked entirely by baud. 

The main cro]) of smooth leaf pineapples will be ready for canning, and great 
care must be taken to }.ee that the fruit is sent from the plantation to the cannery 
Avith the least possible delay and in the best possible condition. The only way in 
Avhich the eminers can build up a reputation for Queensland canned pineapples is for 
them to turn out nothing luit a high-class article. To do this they must have gooil 
fruit, fresh, and in the best of condition. 

The fruit should be jibout half-coloured, the flesh yellowish, not white, of goo<l 
flavour, and the juice higl) in sugar content. <)ver-ri]»e fruit and under-ri|)e fruit aie 
unfit for canning, as the former has lost its flavour and has become “winey, ” Avhile 
the latter is deficient in colour, flavour, and sugar content. 

For the 30 or 32 oz. can, fruit of not less than 5 in. in diameter is required, in 
order that the slices will fit the can; but sm;illev fruit, that must not be less than 
4 in. or, better still, 4^ in. in diameter, and cylindrical, not tapering, can be used for 
the 20-22 oz, can. 

Ban}ina.s for shipment t(» the Southern States should on no account be allowed 
to become o\'er Ti])e before tlie Ininches are cut: at the same timi*, the individual fruit 
should be well filled and not ]»artly developed. If the fruit is over-ri])e it will not 
carry well, and is ajd to reacdi its destination in an unsaleable condition. 

Citrus orchards require careful attentiou, as there is frequently a heaA V grow’th 
of w^ater shoots, especially in trees that have recently been thinnerl out, and thesi^ 
must be removed. Where there are facilities for cyaiiidings, this is a good time to 
carry out the work, as fruit treated now aviII keep clean and free from scales till it 
ready to market. Citrus trees can be planted now wheyo the land has been pro}>erl.\ 
jirepared, and it is also a good time to ]>lant most kinds of tropical fruit trees, a^ 
they transplant Avell at this period of the year. 

A few' late gi*apes and mangoes wdll ri|»en during the month and, iii respect to 
the latter, it is very important to see that no tly-iiifestod fruit is allow'ed to lie on 
the ground but that it is gathered regularly and destroyed. Unless this is done, 
there is OAcry jirobability of tlie early citrus fruits being atta(*ked by flies bred out 
from the infested mangoe.s. 

Strawberries may be planted tow^ards the end of the month, and, if early-riiiening 
fruit is desired, care must lie taken to select the first runners from the iiarent jdants, 
as these will fruit quieker than those formed later. The land for straAvberries should 
be brought into a state of thorough tilth by being Avell and deeply Avorked. If 
available, a good dressing of well-rotted fannyard manure should be given, as Avell as 
a complete commercial fertiliser, as straAvberries require plenty of food and j>ay well 
for extra care and attention. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

The marketing of later varieties of ]Aeaches and plums, and of mid-season 
varieties of apples and pears, as well as of table grapes, will fully occupy the 
attention of fruitgrowers in the Granite Belt, and the advice given in these notes for 
the two previous months, with regard to handling, grading, packing, and marketing 
is again emphasised, a.s it is very bad policy to go to all the troub|e of growing fruit 
and then, W'hen it is ready to market, not to put it up in a wav that will attract 
Ijuyers. 
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Extra troublie taken with fruit pays every tiiri^. Good fruit, evenly graded and 
honestly packed, will sell when ungraded and badly i)acked fruit is a drug on tlie 
market. Expenses connected with the marketing of fruit are now so high, owing to 
the increased cost of cases, freight, and selling charges, that it is folly to attempt 
to market rubbish. 

During the early part of the month it will be necessary to keep a careful w’Utch 
on the crop of late ap])les in order to see that they are not attacked l)y codlin moths. 
If there is the slightest indication of danger, a further spraying with arsiuiate of 
lead will be necessary, as the fruit that has previously escaped injury is usuMlly that 
which suffers the most. 

Fruit fly must also be sysiematically fought wherever and whenever found, and 
no infested fruit must be allowed to lie about on the ground. 

Grapes wdll be ready for market, and in the case of this fruit the greatest care in 
handling and packing is necessary. The fruit should never be packed wet, and, if 
possible, it is an excellent plan to let the stems wilt for a day at least before j)acking. 
This tends to tighten the hold of the individual berries on the stem and thus ju’ovent 
their falling off. 

In the w’osteru districts winemaking will l)e in i)rogress. Here again care is 
necessary, as the better the condition in which the fruit can be brought to the press 
the better the prosi>ect of producing a high-elass wine. 

Where necessary and ])ossible citrus trees should be given a good irrigation, as 
this will carry on the fruit till maturity, provided it is followed up l)y systematic- 
cultivation so as to retain a sufficient siij>]dy of moisture in the soil. 


A USEFUL GATE. 

This servict’able gate, designed ])y tiie instructor in building construction at 
Dookie Agricultural College, may be easily uuule by any handy man. IManed 
timber should be used, liardwood for jireferenee. The ends are 3 inches by 3 inches, 
the centre, 3 inches l)y L’ inches, the length over all being 10 feid and height 4 feet. 
Tlio four diagonal braces are 3 inches by 14 inches, .and are notched ^ inch deep to 
make a snug fit over the stiles or ends, but are simply sprung over the centre upright 
without notching or checking the timber. A 6Cinch bolt at each corner, and a 
04 inch bolt iu the (eiitre holds th(‘ frame securely. All joints should be coated 
witli good lead {laint to kee]> out the wet. The first wire is 4 inches from the 
bottom, the spacing of the others being oA inches, 54 inches. 54 inches, 7 inches, 
74 inches, and a liarl* wire 2 inches from the toj». Eye-bolts of ] inch iron are 
used for holding the wiies, and I'v lea\ing a long tread on one end the wire can 
be draw’ll uj) as tightly as necessary, ami the projecting ends cut off’. The cost 



of the timber in this gate is aiiproxiinately 4s. The familiar strap liinge on top 
and pivot at the bottom are used for hanging the gate. A block is set in the 
ground and a 3-inch auger hole bored into solid wood to receive the roimdetl end 
of the stile. A ^-ineh holo ia bored from the outside to meet the bottom of the 
socket, providing for drainigi^rjf The gate should be hung so that lioth %tiles will 
rest firmly against the gate ^sts to prevent undue swaying. A chain encircling 
both posts and stile is the best fastener for this gate. 

This design also offers the alternative that the six wires may be replaced wdth 
five battens of wood of 3 inches by 1 inch or ^ inch, material. ‘ The pivot at the 
bottom of the end stile may be done away wdth and a short strap take its place. 
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ASTIIONOMIGAL data for QVEEittLANO. 

Times Compcteu bt D. EGLINTON. P.R,A.S., and A. O. BGLINTON. 


tniBS OF SUHBISE. SURSET. AKD j 
HOOHRISE. j 


at wahwick. 

MOONU8E. 



Jauutury. 

1928. 

February. 

1W2H, 

Jan. 

I 1928. 

Feb. 

1928. 

Date. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

6.1 

6.49 

5.2(i 

6.46 

p.m. 

12.32 

p.m. 

2.40 

2 

5.2 

6.49 

5.26 

6.45 

1.35 

3.45 

3 

6.3 

6.49 

5.27 

6.45 

2.40 

4.46 

4 

6.3 

6.50 

6.28 

6.44 

i 3.47 

5.42 

5 

6.4 

6.50 

5.28 

6 44 

4.54 

6.34 

6 

5.5 

6.60 

5.29 

6.43 

5.57 

7.18 

7 

5.6 

6.51 

5.30 

642 

7.0 

7.56 

6 

5.6 

6.51 

.5.31 

6.42 

7.54 

8.30 

9 

6.7 

6.51 

5.81 

6.41 

8 45 

9 8 

10 

5.8 

6.61 

.5.32 

6.40 

9.25 

9 31 

11 

5.9 

6.51 

6 83 

6.40 

10.2 

10.1 

12 

5.9 

6.51 

5.34 

6.39 

10.34 

10.80 

13 

5.10 

6.61 

5.34 

6.38 

11.3 

11.3 

14 

5.11 

6.51 

5.35 

6.37 

11.33 

11.37 

16 

6.12 

6.!51 

5.36 

6.37 



1 

16 

5.13 

6.51 

5.36 

6.36 

a.m. 

12.3 

a.m. 

12.20 

17 

5.13 

6.51 

.6.37 

0.35 

12.34 

1.7 

18 

5.14 

6.51 

5.38 

6.34 

j 1.9 

2.0 

19 

6.16 

6.51 

5.38 

6.34 

1.46 

2..57 

20 j 

5.16 

6.50 

6.39 

6.33 

2.30 

3 56 

21 1 

5.16 

6.60 

5.40 

6.32 

3.20 

5.1 

22 1 

5.17 

6.50 

5.40 

0,31 

4.15 

6.6 

23 1 

6.18 

6.49 

5.41 

6.80 

5.13 

7.10 

24 1 

5.19 

6.49 

5.42 

6.29 

6.15 

8.14 ; 

26 1 

.6.19 

6.49 

5.42 

6.28 

7.19 

9.19 ' 

26 ! 

5.20 

6.48 

5.43 

6.27 

8.22 

10.23 

27 1 

6.21 

6.48 

5.44 

6.26 

9.25 

11.28 

28 i 

.5.22 

6.48 

5.44 

6*25 

10.26 

p.m. 1 
12.35 j 

29 

5.23 

6.47 

5.45 

6.25 ' 

11.29 

1.40 

30 

5 24 

6.47 



p.ui. 

12.32 


31 

i 

5.25 

6.47 
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Pham «f the Moon, OoouHatione, &o. 


The times iitated aie for Queensland, New Bontb 
Wales. Victoria, and Tasmania. 

7 Jan. O Full Moon 4 7 p.m. 

15 „ }) Last Quarter 7 13 a.m. 

23 „ • Kew Moon 6 18 a.in. 

30 „ c First Q uarter 5 25 a.m. 

Perigee 4th January, at 8 36 a.m. 

Apogee 16th January, at 4 48 a.m. 

Perigee 2dth January, 9 30 p.m. 

Venus will be api)areutly near Saturn (5 degrees 
North) in the early Tiiorniiig of the 36th when 
pansitig to the eastward of the much larger and more 
remote jilanet. 

» n the 19th at 4 p.m. the Moon will be apparently 
very near Saturn (1 dt'groe South). This will form 
an interesting daylight spectacle for observers 
po8se.S8iug tele8c<ii)es. 

The oceultation of Mars by the Moon on the 20th 
and of Jupiter on the 27tli will take place when 
they aie far below the horizon. 


6 

Feb. 0 Full Moon 

6 11 a.«i. 

14 

„ J Last Quarter 

5 5 a.m. 

21 

» 9 New Moon 

7 40 p.m. 

28 

„ C First Quarter 

1 20 p.m. 


Apogee 1.3th February, at 2 6 a.m. 
Perigee 24th February, at 9 30 p.m. 


An oceultation of Fta Leons (magnitude 3’6) by 
the full moon will take piaee on the 7th at about 
'I’lTi a.m. at Townsville and about 2*2.^> a.m. at 
Warwick. At the latter tinee its reappearance will 
occur about 10 minutes later; both disapi>earance 
and reappearance being on the upper edge of the 
M(M)n, somewhat to the right. 

The elusive planet Mercury will he at its grt^t('st 
distance east of the Sun (18 degrees) on the 9th. 

An (KTulation of Nn S<'orpii (magnitude 3*9) 
should occur at Warwick at abo\it 12*45 a.m. on the 
15th while the Moi n is rather low drmn in the east. 

Venus and Mars will he in prciximity to one 
another, espeeJally on the 14th and 15th, w’hen st^en 
about one ami u-half hours before daybreak, above 
the eastern horizon. 

Haturn will be two deurees nortli of the Moon at 
5 a.m. on the 1.5th. An interesting spectacle will 
be forined by thnsc bright objects an hour or two 
earlier in the east, before the sunlight dims the 
effect. 

There will be an oceultation of a small star in 
Sagittarius (Magnitude 4 8) in Southern Queensland, 
where it will he only jnst covert'd by the northern 
edge of the Moon, at about 2*45 a.m. on the 17th at 
Warwick. 

Early risers on the 19th w ill find a pretty sight 
awaiting them; tlie cresccnt-sliaped Moon and the 
beautiful star Veims Mill be tiisplayed In juxta¬ 
position well above the eastern liorizon, about 24 
degrees, or four tinjes the lengtli of the Southern 
Cross, south of oast. 

The conjunction of Mercury and the Moon on the 
2l8t will be invisible on account of their nearness to 
the Sun. 

Mercury, instead of ijassing directly between the 
Earth and the 8*m on the 24th, will be three and a 
half degrees below it, well avoiding a transit. 


f or places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Ooondiwindt, add S minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 38 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon win be in the first quarter and when full. In the tatter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun seta, and 
It is moonlljSht only till.,ahout mtdnl^t Attar full aadoa it will 4 m laEarwhch eveninc^befors 
It rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered thht'fibe ttmee .iwCsrred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative posl^^ns of the atm and motm imrw ooBaiderably. 

£AIl tiie particulars on this page were emnputed tor this Journal, and should not be 
repro4tt^ irithout acknowledgment.] 
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0^cnt and Coniment. 

A New Vision of Agriculture. 

T he recent announcement of the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. 

Forgan Smitli) on tin* constitution of the Board of Agriculture was received 
very favourably by the Press, and the setting uj) of the new co-ordinating agency was 
commended strongly in able editorials. In the course of this comment it was 
recognised that there is an enormous field for such a Board, that it could do a 
tremendous amount of useful work by collecting the results of scientific investigation, 
and by helping to solve for the farmers many of the intricate problems ordinarily 
beyond their own resources. It was realised that each phase of agriculture has its own 
specific difficulties, and the value of a Board of Agriculture would be that it would 
so correlate the efforts of its constituent departments as to obviate overlapping and 
yield the best results. 

Entomological and jdant pathological problems are of immense economic 
importance. Each year enormous waste is enused by animal and vegetable pests, and 
their eradication or control are matters that must continue to receive the close 
attention of our scientific investigators and field workers, and through the new Board 
of Agriculture it will be possible to institute a thoroughly sound collaborative scheme 
which will be of great value to the whole industry. One leader-writer reminds us that 
the new vision of agriculture was very vividly described by Sir Alfred Mond at a 
luncheon he gave to delegates to the Imperial Agricultural Besearch Conference in 
London a few months ago. ^ * The position of agriculture in the world,' ^ he said, *' is 
slowly being recognised. Curiously enough, although it is the most vast industry 

7 
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and the most fundamental industry in the world, it has, on the whole, been carried 
on without much regard to a scientific basis. It has, on the whole, been carried on by 
people who have worked hard, and who have reaped on the whole very small, if any, 
reward. But throughout the history of the world it has been looked down upon as a 
thing which could be carried on by relatively uneducated people, and as being of 
relatively small importance.^’ The commentator continues:—^^But all that is now 
rapidly changing, and Queensland can claim that it saw, many years ago, the change 
approaching. Agriculture and animal husbandry are coming to be highly-skilled 
professions, and in this State abundant opportunities are being provided for those 
now engaged on the land to extend their knowledge and improve their methods, and 
for the younger generation to qualify themselves thoroughly for all branches of 

primary production.In the last session of Parliament a Bill was passed 

authorising the setting uj) of primary produce research stations. One of the immediate 
aims of this measure is to assist the banana-growing industry. Whatever is done under 
the Bill will require to be co-ordinated with the work of the University and the 
Agricultural College, and here a use for the new Board of Agriculture is indicated. 
Similarly, the employment of the most efficient methods for the transport of fruit 
is of vital concern to the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and calls for 
research in one quarter, instruction in another, and the dissemination of information 
from another. The new Board of Agriculture can be of very valuable service in these 
and other matters as an agency of liaison and co-ordination among all bodies concerned 
in the development of agriculture.^’ 

Ploughing Lonely Furrows The Call for Co-ordinated Effort. 

T he new Board of Agriculture is evidently one of the first fruits of the seed sown 
by the Public Service Commissioner (Mr. J. D. Story, 1.8.0.) on the occasion of 
the opening of the new biological laboratory at the Queensland University in November 
last, when he emphasised .the desirability of co-ordination in State Departments. In 
his address he pointed out that to-day we had the Press and public men stressing the 
necessity for clos(^r relationshij) in many ways between Britain and the Dominions for 
the sake of the wellbeing of the Empire as a whole. Missioners had toured the 
Dominions with that end in view. In a minor way he pleaded for closer relationship 
at home—namely, in many of the Btate Departments. He feared that if we were not 
wise in time there would be much overlapping, much misdirection of effort, and much 
unnecessary waste in the various Btate aiid semi-Btate scientific, technical, and educa¬ 
tional departments. There was the University with certain scientific departments, the 
Department of Biology being one of them; the Department of Agriculture with its 
botanical, entomological, pathological, and chemical sections; its bacteriological stations 
at Yeerongpilly and Townsville; its Sugar Experiment Stations and its State Farms. 
There was the Education Department with Gatton College. Now what relationship 
existed as amongst all these departments and sections? To what extent did officers 
confer with each other on matters which were of common interest? To what extent 
did they co-ordinate their work and general activities? Was there not far too much 
ploughing of lonely furrows and too little concerted effort? And this although the 
State X)aid. The Commonwealth, too, was now entering the field of research. He 
suggested that the time had come when a comprehensive review of the present situation 
should be made, steps taken to ascertain with some degree of definiteness the most 
pressing problems relating to primary production, or to the secondary industries 
closely allied to primary production, which were at present awaiting solution, and 
concerning which research was essential to their elucidation. He thought that if the 
scientists would confer and take stock of the situation they would be able to evolve 
a scheme of useful co-ordinated work which would be helpful not only to production 
but to themselves. By judicious allocation of work amongst the several sections, 
results might be expedited and the scope of investigations widened without material 
increase in expenditure. Where there was a will there was a way. He fully realised 
that each section might have to a degree separate functions to perform, and that 
administrative control must be safeguarded. He felt, however, that more would be 
accomplished by the sections keeping in touch with each other and working in a kind 
of elastic unison than by working as alien detached units. But if effective unison were 
to be secured there must be mutual trust and goodwill. Mere passive acquiescence 
was worthl^l indeed, it was worse than direct hostility. Hostility could be met 
and overcome, Jwt the very subtle elusiveness of passive acquiescence made it difficult 
to grasp and ^frangle. He, therefore, made an earnest plea for closer relationship 
amongit the eognate sections and scientists. 
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Fits and Misfits. 
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A ECHBISHOP DUHIG, whose public addresses always comnmnd attention, and 
■whose ideas of sound citizenship so expressed always receive the commendation 
of thinking people, had some important things to say to a Brisbane lunch-hour 
audience recently. Speaking on the subject *' Obstacles and Aids in Koad of 
Progress, he opened with a reference to misdirected energies—obvious incongruities 
that might pass unobserved liy the superficial mind and the indifferent eye, but 
must forcibly obtrude themselves on any one who has acquired the habit of serious 
thinking. These misdirected energies were observable in individuals, whole com¬ 
munities, and in Governments of countries. There was in every community a 
tremendous waste brought about by misfits in life, and by energies which, if directed 
in the right channels, would be fruitful and productive, but, misdirected, were worse 
than lost, for they were not only wasted themselves, but caused waste in the matters 
in which they were employed. 

In every community, he said, there was a tremendous waste brought aliout by 
misfits in life. Communities, he remarked, rarely classified their energies. A large 
percentage of men fell into life’s activities at haphazard and in the wrong ])lace. 
Many having thus got in brought themselves to believe that they were specially created 
for the positions tliey filled, and ignored the fact that their lack of adaptability or 
knowledge was going to be a big obstacle to the success of the undertakings they 
would be called upon to handle. There was in life a< place for every man, but many 
men were in the wTong places in life. They were there through circumstances 
which were absent in the cases of others really fitted for the work to be done. Many 
great men had been * ‘ discovered, ^ ’ and the world had benefited by their discovery. 
Artists, musicians, engineers, men of business genius had simply been “discovered.’^ 
Through circumstances they had taken up positions where their energies were being 
misdirected, but a discerning eye, through some outward indication, had peered into 
their latent powers and led them into 8j>here8 in which they were able to render 
splemdid service to society. 


Elimination of Economic Waste. 

I T was particularly necessary in a young country like Australia, Archbishop Duhig 
continued, that energies sliouhl be jiroperly directed and economic waste eliminated. 
Queensland particularly needed every help that any one of her citizens could contri¬ 
bute towards her development. The point was to have the contribution rightly 
timed and rightly placed. Progress there was to-day, and they were all j)roud of it, 
but it was not well balanced. For instance, young men admirably adapted for 
country pursuits had come into the cities to fill spheres of usefulness of much less 
importance. They would tell you that they had been brought in by economic pressure. 
The drudgery of the farm repelled them, while the high wages of the city attracted 
them. Yet it would be a thousand times better for Queensland, and much better 
for the majority of those young men themselves and their families if they could 
have been advantageously kept in the sphere of primary industries. Australia, and 
Queensland particularly, possessed what was fundamental to prosperity—abundant 
natural wealth. Two main factors were necessary to bring about permanent pros¬ 
perity—namely, cai)ital and men, and the right kind of men was quite as essential as 
capital. To choose the wrong stainj) of man or turn capital into wrong channels mUv'^t 
obviously be detrimental to progress. Here they came face to face with the necessity 
for good government, because a young country like this, with immense undevtdoped 
resources and millions of acres of Crown lands, must depend largely for its develop¬ 
ment on a sane government policy, and a sane policy could come only from a Govern¬ 
ment that had at heart and above all party considerations the good of the vhole 
community; from a Government that would be careful to direct national funds into^ 
ciianneis of the highest usefulness, particularly in the development of primary 
industries. As it was possible for the individual to waste his energy and his means 
by directing both into wrong channels, so was it possible for municipalities and 
Parliaments to do the same. The making of laws was one thing, their administration 
was another. Without good administration, legislation, no matt-r Imw good, was 
birgely nullified. If misplaced persons and misdirected energies were a bar and a 
hindrame in the amaller affairs of life, they were a calamity in the greater ones. 
Conscientious public men would regard their trust as a sacred one from the people, 
and remember that God and the people would hold them responsible for it. 
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bureau of §u^ar 0;cpcrin)cnt §taHons. 


FERTILISER TRIALS. 

The following fertiliser trials as carried out on the Sugar Experiment Stations 
should be of considerable interest to cane fanners. The results show that careful 
fertilising, combined with the best cultivation, will give payable results, and in many 
cases a handsome profit jicr acre. 

As a rule, mixed fertilisers containing sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate or muriate of potash and phosphates give the best results. 

The Experiment Stations, in fertilising trials, do not manure the land, but 
manure the cane. By this is meant that in the ai)X)lication of fertilisers consideration 
is given as to what should suffice the eroii for the season; the manures are ai)plied 
at the right time, and the cultivation of the cane is good. 


BUNDABERG. 


Kesults from experiments with and without manures. Sugar Experiment Station, 
Bundaberg. Standover crop of first ratoons. Gane value, 30s. per ton:— 


Manure Applied per Acre. 


Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 


Increased 

Yield due to | Crist of Manure 
Fertiliser in and Appli- 
Tons Cane per cation. 
Acre. 


Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 


Mixed Manure— 

Sulpbato of Ammonia, 1 cwt. 

Nitrate of Soda, 1 cwt. 

Sulphate of Potash, 1 cwt. 

Meatworks Manure, 1 cwt. 



y 80-75 


£ 8. d. £ 


8 . d. 


20-21 


3 15 0 ! 26 11 3 


No Manure . . .. .. 60*54 


Results from experiments at Buiidaberg with single and mixed fertilisers. Plant 
crop. Cane value, £2 per ton:— 


Manure Applied per Acre. 


300 lb. Sulphate of Potash 

200 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia .. 

265 lb. Nitrate of Soda. 

300 lb. Sui^erj)bosphate 

600 lb. Mixed Manure contain¬ 
ing— 

100 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia 
100 Ib. Nitrate of Soda 
100 lb. Muriate of Potash 
300 lb. Superphosphate 
No Manure 


Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers. 
Tons per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 




£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 


22-17 

6-79 

2 10 0 

11 1 7 


1809 

2'71 

2 0 0 

3 8 4 


19*36 

3-98 

2 11 0 

5 8 2 


13-48 

1’90 

1 10 0 

6 6 0 



(loss) 


(loss) 


. 23-40 

8-02 

4 5 0 

i 

11 15 0 


16-88 

1 

.. 
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Results from manuring at Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg. Cane value,. 
35s. per ton:— 


Manure Applied. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers in 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increased 
Value of Crop 
l>er Acre for 
use of Manure. 

Mixed Manure— 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 1 cwt. 



£ «. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Nitrate of Soda, 1 cwt. ! 

Sulphate of Potash, 1 cwt. | 

Meatworks Manure, 1 cw t. i 

^ 37-29 

22-67 

3 15 0 

35 18 4 

No Maniire . . . . . . 1 

14-62 





SOUTH JOHNSTONE. 

Results of cxjieriments at South Johnstone with fertilisers. Cane value, £2 per 
ton. First ratoons—eleven months old:— ^ 


Mamnc Applied. 


Tons of 
(’ane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Manure in 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increased 
Value of Crops 
l)er .4 ere for 
use of 
Fertilisers. 

Mixed Manure— 




£ 8. d. 

£ d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 

lb, ' 





Nitrate of Soda, 150 lb. 


^ 36-08 

7-65 

4 5 0 i 

11 1 0 

Sulphate of Potash, 100 lb. 

! 





Superphosphate, 25 ) lb. 

■ 

J 



i i 

1 


No Manure 


28-43 


i 



POTASH FERTILISER TRIALS AT BUNDABERG. 

Remarkable results have been achieved by the use of potash on the red soils of 
the Sugar Experiment Station in the Woongarru district of Bundaberg. Wlien these 
soils were analysed some years ago they showed a very low percentage of available 
potash, in places as low as 13 lb. per acre. The use of iiotash was thus indicated 
from the chemical results, and experiments were undertaken to confirm this finding 
by field practice. 

The vital necessity for potash upon the red soils of Childers and Bundaberg has 
been advocated for a long time, and these experiments prove that such advocacy is 
warranted. 

It is not contended that dressings of potash alone will always give higher results 
than mixed fertilisers upon the red soils, but we believe they will do so at first where 
the potash content is low as it is in the two districts mentioned. 
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On the Northern alluvial soils, where the available potash is higher, potash 
alone would not give such an increase in yields. 

We have also found that potash manures applied at the rate of 300 lb. jier acre 
have a great effect in preventing the yellowing of the cane leavCvS and accompanying 
stunting of the sticks, which is often prevalent in the Bundaberg district. 

The financial results of these experiments are shown in the following tables:— 

Experiments using potash manures only upon the red soils of the Woongarra, 
near Bundaberg. Plant crop. Cane value, £2 jier ton:— 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertiliser in 
Tons Cane 
per Acre. 

Cost of 
Manures and 
Application. 

Increased 
Value of Cro 
due to 
Fertiliser. 




£ «. d. 

£ 8. d. 

No Manure 

26-29 




300 lb. of Potash 

44-21 

17-92 

2 10 0 

33 6 9 

Experiment using potash manures only upon the red soils of the Woongarra 
district, near Bundaberg. Cane value, ^ 2s, per ton. Average result of plant and 
ratoon crops:— 

Potash Fertiliser Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers in 
Tons of Cane 
per A(Te. 

Cost of 
Manure and 
Distribution. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertiliser. 




£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

No Manure 

12-49 




300 lb. of Potash .. .. 

22-62 

10-13 

2 10 0 

18 15 5 

Besults of experiment with manures containing a hCavy dressing of potasli on 
poor red scrub soil at Bundaberg Sugar Experiment Station. First ratoons. Cane 
value, £2 per ton: — 

Manures Applied per Acre. | 

Tons of 
Cane f>er 
Am*. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers in 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
\ able of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

No Manure .. .. .. 

16-18 


■ ■ 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Mixed Manure Containing— 1 

Nitrate of Soda, 100 lb. p 

. 




Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 Ib.i 
Potash, 200 lb. 

s 26-60 

10 42 

4 10 0 

10 6 9 

1 

Meatworks Manure, 200 lb. ; ^ 

1 
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75 Years of Service 

Since away back In 1853, Paling's buyers have been in 
close personal touch with the World’s big markets, In 
their quest for perfection In pianos and player pianos. 

During those seventy-five years, thousands were tried 
and tested—but because Palings insisted on only the 
very highest quality, few were chosen. 

And so, to-day, the pianos and player pianos which 
Palings have finally selected for the people of Queens¬ 
land are of proved quality—each one expressing the 
utmost possible value at Its price. 

When you decide to purchase a piano or a player piano, 
can you, In fairness to vourself, afford to buy elsewhere ? 

This inexhaustible fund of experience will prove of 
Invaluable assistance to you—It will serve to guide you 
to a correct choice of a “quality” Instrument for your 
home. 

We would appreciate your calling to inspect or writing 
for one of our illustrated catalogues. 

Small Deposits—£asy ^erms 

PALINGS 

86-88 Queen Street - Brisbane 

and at Toowoomba, Rockhampton, Townsville 
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Use *'AgricastroV* for Tractors 

C. C. Wakefield &- Co. Ltd. 

Queensland Branch: Bridge Street. Valley, Brisbane 


LYSAGHT’S 






AUSTRALIAN>MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 


Aa Muppliad to the Qaeeneland Gooernmenl 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favouralDly known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire. 

Lysaght Brothers & Co. Limited 

Head Office: S9 Pitt St., Sydney. Workt: Parramatta River 

Briskans AgsAtt: GIbbt, Bright 6^ Co., Wharf St., Brisbaae 
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PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR COMBATING CANE GRUBS. 

INTRODUCTION AND PAST HISTORY. 

By EDMUND JABVIS, Entomologist. 

BUREAU OF SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

In the following article will be found a brief review of our past experiments 
carried out in the Cairns district with x>aradichlorobenzene, and the results obtained 
with it against Lepidoderma alhohirtum Waterh. (^^greybjick cane beetle together 
with a detailed description of this soil fumigant, its methods of application, when 
and how to apply it, and the cost per acre for such treatment. 

Initial experiments against the grubs of this notorious cane pest were commenced 
by the Bureau at Gordonvale during February to Ajiril, 1915. At that time no 
attempts to combat the ravages of root-eating scarabadd grubs by fumigating cane 
land with paradichlorobenzene had been recorded in other sugar-growing countries; 
although during the same year (1915) its use as a commercial insecticide was 
demonstrated in America, where it was shown to be an excellent fumigant for 
destroying insects attacking stored products, &c. 

Strangely enough at the very time when such conclusive results were being 
obtained in the States, our laboratory experiments at Gordonvale with jjaradichlor. 
against cane grubs were also jiroving highly satisfactory (see Bulletin No. 17, pj). 
36 and 17). 

Some years later (192.1) our first field plots were laid down at Meringa and else¬ 
where, and in spite of encountering drought conditions and other disadvantages, 
successful results wore again obtained (see Bulletin No. 3 8, ]>}>. 49-58). 

In the following year (1924) data yielded by several cxi)criment ]>k)t8 estab¬ 
lished by our Sugar Burcaii in various portions of the Cairns district served to 
further demonstrate beyond doubt the value of paradichlor. as a grub destroyer 
(Bulletin No. 19, pp. 37-47). Taking, for example, our exj^eriment plots at Woree 
(see accompanying plate) it should interest growers to learn that according to figures 
supxdicd by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, who weighed and crushed the 
cane harvested from these two jilots at their Hamblcdon mill, the area treated with 
dry nodules of paradichlor. yielded cane at the rate of 27.208 tons per acre, whereas 
the grub-affected cane cut from the adjoining untreated check iilot of similar size 
gave a yield of 14.032 tons per acre, representing the gain of an additional 13.428 
tons of cane jier acre as a direct result of such fumigation (see Bulletin No. 19, 
p. 57). 

During 1921 experimentation was commenced by the Bureau of Entomology at 
Washington, IT.S.A., in hopes of discovering some means of successfully combating 
the Peach Tree Borer (JEgerm exitiosa Say., the larvte of which tunnel in and 
destroy the roots of xieach and other fruit trees, (•ausiug injury amounting at that 
time to about 6,000,000 dollars a year. As a result of these exiierimeiits carried out 
during several seasons, Mr. E. B. Blakeslee, the entomologist in charge, clearly 
demonstrated that i)aradichlorobenzene when projierly used was uniformly effective 
against this fruit pest, and in a recent Farmers' Bulletin No. 3246 states:—There 
has now been accumulated a sufficient body of experience based on large scale 
commercial use, and further exxieriments by the bureau and others, jirincipally the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, to show that a firactical economic 
method of control has been found for this heretofore almost invulnerable pest. 

Finally, it is interesting to note in this connection that E. O. Essig (Professor 
of Entomology at the Californian Agricultural Experiment Station), in a bulletin 
published by him last October (3926), remarks:—^*The wide use being made of this 
fumigant is well illustrated from the fact that during the year 3924, 39,695 lb., and in 
1925, 59,469 lb., or a total of 99,364 lb. for the two years, were used in California, 
according to figures forwarded by one of the leading wiiolesaJe distributors.'' 




Plate 44, 

{For description of plate, see page 99.) 
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Descriftion of Plate 44. 

Fig. A.—Eggs of “greyback’^ cane beetle, in situ (nat. size). 

Fig. B .—Egg of same (magnified). 

Fig. c.—Orub of same, third instar (nat. size). 

Fig. D.—Mandible of grub (enlarged). 

Fig. E.—Stigma of grub of same (enlarged); 1, peritreme. 

Fig. F.—Pupa of ‘^greyback’^ cane beetle (nat. size). 

Fig. G.—.Dorsal view of abdominal segments 7 to 9 of same, showing arrange 
ment of striai. 

Fig. H .—Lepkioderma alhohirtum Waterh., male (nat. size). 

Fig. J .—Portion of wing-case of same, showing arrangement of scales (enlarged). 
Fig. K.—A single scale (highly magnified). 

Fig. L.—Antenna of same, showing 5*lamellate club of male. 

Fig. M.—Antennal club of female, with four lamella? (enlarged). 

Fig, N,—Mandible of same (enlarged). 

Fig. 0.—Maxilla of same (enlarged). 

Fig. p.—Labrum of same (lower lip) (enlarged). 

Fig. Q.—An ovary of same, eight days after copulation; 2, ovaiian tubes; 3, oviduct; 

4, oopulatory pouch; 5, terminal chamber; 6, immature egg; 7, sper- 
matheca. 
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Plate 45. 

One end of the plot injected with paradichlor. (E. C. Earl’s estate at Woree), 
showing cane over the head of manager on left of photo. The man on right hand 
of photo., who did the injecting, ij!» standing among the cane on the check plot, 
which has fallen over on the ground owing to gn;b injury. Photographed about 
six months after fumigation. 
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J^escrlption of Paradichlorobenzene. 

Paradiehlor., as it is commonly called here, is sold in the form of irregular 
crystalline, semi-opaque nodules, granules, or lumps of variable size, somewhat 
resembling coarse salt or washing soda, and of a colour ranging according to quality 
or price, from whitish-grey, through pale greens and yellows, to deep brown. 

The vapour arising from it is harmless to human beings and domestic animals, 
and l>eing about hve times heavier than air diffuses downwards through the soil 
from points of injection, permeating also in a lateral direction, and upwards through 
the surface soil during brisk evaporation of moisture from the ground. 

AVhen acted upon by the air the nodules do not deliquesce, but very gradually 
volatilise; thus allowing ample time for the gas to do ita deadly work. Paradiehlor. 
possesses an odour resembling that of ether or l)enzine; is non-poisonous, cleanly to 
liamlle, and not inflammable. Although practically insoluble in water, the crystals 
will dissolve readily in chloroform, ether, carbon bisulphide, &c. 



Plate 46. —Three Different Qualities or Crystatxink Nodules 
OF Paradichlorobenzene 
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(J) Swing-joinied coulter, protecting delivery tube. (2) Roller, having vertical movement, determining depth of mjectious. 
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Rate of Evaporation. 

In the Cairns district during dry sumnier weather ^-oz. doses of paxadichlor.-— 
when buried 7 inches deep in cultivated soil—were found by the writer to maintain 
effective fumigation throughout a period of about six weeks. Exposed to direct air 
and daylight, however, a similar dose of the crushed crystals (I oz.) evaporated 
completely in fifteen days under an average shade temperature of 84 degrees 
Fahr. As the rate of diffusion depends on degrees of soil temperature at the time 
of application, it is important to remember that the best results from the use of 
paradichlor. are likely to be obtained during November to January, when our average 
shade temperature varies from about 70 to 80 degrees Fahr. 

Injections of i oz. made in friable volcanic soil near Meringa on 25th January, 
1923, lost only one scruple in two weeks (one-sixth of the original dose), while during 
this fortnight the fumes of paradichlor. had penetrated to a depth of 2 inches in 
unbroken subsoil, 10 inches in a lateral direction, and had permeated throughout the 
uj)per surface soil. 


Methods of Application. 

With regard to the various methods of applying this fumigant, the following have 
been tried at Meringa Experiment Station, viz.:—(1) Machine application, (2) 
injecting, (3) dropping dose in an open furrow by hand. 

By the first method a man and one horse could fumigate, about three acres of cane 
per day. The appliance used is a corn-planter adapted by us for such work, by means 
of which uniform doses of dry nodules of paradichlor. can be buried close alongside 
rows of cane at regular depths and distances apart; the soil above them being at the 
same time levelled and slightly consolidated by means of a special roller attached to 
the luachine (see illustration on page 102). 

The second method of applying this fumigant was made possible by an injector 
invented by the writer in 1921 for conducting initial field experiments (see illustra¬ 
tion, page 104). This appliance met our need at the time, and answered admirably 
for treating exj)eriment plots. Without some such simple injector, indeed, it would 
have been impossible to i)lace in hard ground—c^xcept by hand with trowel or dibble— 
doses of tin* dry crystals at uniform depths and distances from each other and from 
the cane rov»^s. Not having been designed for general work in canefields, a novice 
using this injector would not at first do much more than one-quarter to one-third of 
an acre of cane per day of eight hours; which would mean the making of from 4,000 
or 5,000 separate injections. It may be well to mention here that our best results 
were obtained on f)lots where the paradichlor. had been applied in this manner. 

Dropping the dose by hand at regular distances in the bottom of an open furrow 
])loughed close alongside cane rows, and then covering same by returning the soil, is a 
method which should be given a good trial, and will be further studied by us with a 
view to securing (juicker and more uniform application by use of some simple 
mechanical dropper. 

Note .—It would be well to state in this connection that another method of 
apj)lying paradichlor.—viz., by dissolving it in bisulphide of carbon—has been tried 
at Goondi and elsewhere, and its use recommended by officers of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company employed to investigate diseases and insect pests of cane. 

On account of the fact, however, that when dissolved in this way the most 
desirable quality of paradichlor. as a soil fumigant—viz., its long sustained toxic 
action—is practically destroyed, while at the same time additional cost is incurred for 
labour ami material by employing two insecticides when either of them if used 
alone would do the work required, such method of fumigation has never been 
advocated by the present writer. 

It is this undoubted advantage of sustained action possessed by i)aradichlor. in 
dry form over other soil fumigants which has led to its extensive use in America 
and other countries as a controlling agent against some of the most formidable insect 
pests known to economic entomologists. 

One is forced to admit that when the fumes from injections of dry nodules of 
paradichlor. continue active day after day for a fortnight or longer in infested 
cane land, the toxic vapour can hardly fail to ultimately reach grubs chancing to be 
ensconced in compacted lumps of soil not easily entered by such vapoprs; or those 
grubs that so often lie directly under the stools in earth more or less consolidated by 
increasing pressure due to expansion during growth of the basal portions of the 
cane sticks and main roots, where the soil is a little moister as a rule than that 
disturbed by cultivation and proportionately difficult to permeate. 

Further, with regard to the matter of dissolving paradichlor. in liquid mediums, 
it was shown by experiments conducted in America during 1923 in connection with 
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the fumigation of insects, that when paradichlor. ia dissolved in carbon tetrachloride 
(a fumigant often used in the place of carbon bisulphide for combating 
subterranean larvfie, &c.) that about 1 per cent, only of the paradichlor. is given 
off during evaporation of the carbon tetrachloride, and that this small proportion of 
1 per cent is obtained regardless whether the amount of paradichlor. used be large 
or small, thus indicating that the toxicity or killing-power of the former insecticide 
is not greatly changed by such addition of paradichlorobenzene. Similarly, when 



Plate 48. —Jarvis’ Hand*injeotob tor Fumioatino Grub-infested Cane- 
fields WITH PaRADICHLOROBBN2BNB (ABOUT ONE-EIGHTH FULL SIZE). 


dissolved in carbon bisulphide the toxic action of paradichlor. lasts no longer 
practically than that resulting from fumigation of soil by carbon bisulphide when 
used alone. . 

Before applying paradichlor. (either by machine or hand injection) all large 
lun\ps1li^ nodules should be crushed up and the whole passed through a sieve with 
l-ineh meshes. 
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^(i^Uy «iid Ooit per Aore. , 

This would necessarily vary somewhat according to weight of the dose and 
distances allowed between injections. 

When treating ratoon crops 3 to 4 feet in height by machine application, a dose 
of If drachms (Apoth.) could be used ou badly infested cane land; although in most 
cases J oz. will be found sufficient. For plant cane from 1 to 2 feet high the dose 
eJ^puld be about 1 drachm; and for still smaller cane 2 scruples (Apoth.) would prove 
effective. In each case these doses are to be administered from 5 to 6 inches from the 
nearest cane shoots, 15 to 18 inches apart, about 4^ inches deei^, and on both sides of 
the rows. 


Approximately, the (quantities required per acre work out as follows:— 
Dose of 1 drachm—- 


Placed 15 inches apart 
Placed 18 inches apart 
Dose of 41 scrup.-— 

Placed 15 in(jhes apart 
Placed 18 inches apart 


= 113 lb. 
= 98 lb. 

169 11). 
-- 147 lb. 


The probable cost per acre, including labour for treating such ratoon and plant 
crops by machine application, would depend largely, of course, upon the market price 
of paradichlor. At the present time (November, 1927) the cost works out at about 
£6 15s. for maximum doses—applied in exceptional cases to advanced ratoons—and 
£4 lOs. for the majority of crops requiring fumigation. 


Future experimentation, however, with smaller doses of paradichlor. is likely 
to effect a reduction in the costs mentioned above, seeing that held experiments 
already alluded to, undertaken during 1923, demonstrated that the vapour arising from 
a dose of only 1 scruple (l/24th of an oz. Apoth.) injected 6 inches deep in volcanic 
land, are sufficient to pernnuite ami sustain effective fumigation during a period of 
two weeks. In well-drained friable soils this would permit ample time for the toxic 
vapours to reach about 95 per cent, of tlib*grubs; so that in such situations it would 
not be necessary to extend fumigation over a longer period. 


Price of Paradichlorobenzene. 

This chemical can be obtained from Messrs. Buzacott and Company, IJmited, of 
7-Vl Market street, Sydney, at the following prices:—32-lb. tins, lUd. per lb.; 8-lb. 
tins, Is. per lb. 

The quality suj)plie(l by the above hrm, wdiich is sold.in the form of large rock- 
like brownish-black lumps of variable size, aj)pears to possess good toxic properties; 
the vapour, when closely confined in a glass jar, tending to soon form large oblong 
crystals, wbich are thin, plate-like, and nearly transparent, and may be seen adhering 
in great numbers to the glass inside. 


When to apply Paradichlorobenzene. 

The best mouths for treating late-plaiit(*d cane and ratoon crops is during a 
period dating from the middle of December to end of January, wiiile the soil is not 
too wet, and grubs still in their hrst and second stages of growth. In tiie event of 
emergtmce of the beetles being delayed until the l)eginning of December, as often 
happens, fumigation may be carried out about the middle of January. 

The soil at time of treatment should be nicely moist, neither too wet or very 
dry, in a condition to work freely without sticking. A capital test is to examine 
wiVh a pocket lens of good magnification a small piece of soil betw'een the rows of 
cane, taken without compression from a depth of about 6 inches. The individual tiny 
soil particles can then be clearly seen, and in ground not sufficicmtly aerated for 
fumigating, water will be distinctly observed filling the interstices between these 
particles. Treatment must never be delayed until after commencement of the wet 
season, when grubs have started to noticeably damage the crop, or the chances are that 
ou low-lying situations, or oii areas supporting cane of a size to completely over¬ 
shadow the ground between the rows, such land may remain closed for several weeks 
against passage of the fumes. 

All instance of such late treatment happened during 1923 on a pieces of land 
at Woree, which was injected on 19th March, when grubs were fully grown and 
external injury to the cane apparent. 

Treatment in this ease was followed almost at once by a fall of 14 inches of 
rain spread over a period of eleven days. 

The crop being higher than one’s head naturally prevented the ground from 
drying, and when examined about three weeks later we found—-upon digging up and 

8 
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weighing some of the doses—^that no appreciable evaporation of the paradichlor. had 
taken place, owing, doubtless, to the soil having remained waterlogged; and that 
nearly all the grubs were alive and quite normal. 

When this water had mostly drained away, which occurred about a couple of 
months after injection of the paradichlor., another examination of these plota 
revealed a mortality of about 50 per cent, of the grubs. 

The following instructions regarding the best time to commence fumigation 
work on different classes of soil will be found useful to canegrowers:— 

Light, friable volcanic soils—From four to five days after a fall of about 
3 inches of rain. 

Sandy soils—Two or three days after heavy rain. 

CTIay loams or sandy loams—About six days in well-worked and well-drained 
land. 

Fumigation of heavy clay ground is seldom advisable, unless such land be very 
well cultivated and treated with organic manures and thoroughly drained; but^ 
fortunately, this class of soil rarely becomes seriously grub-infested. 

In the event of wet weather occurring a few days after an application of 
paradichlor., the very slight solubility of this chemical in water is, of course, greatly 
in its favour, since during wet conditions evaporation of the crystals simply remains 
in abeyance, as it were, becoming operative again as soon as excess of moisture has. 
drained away. 

Does not Injure Cane Plants. 

During November of 1922 a field experiment was carried out at Meringa, in 
which forty-eight stools of young plant cane about 14 inches high, growing on 
volcanic soil, were treated with I and 4 oz. injections placed along one side of a row 
of D. 1135, and from 4 to 6 inches from the stools. An adjoining row of similar 
cane on each side of the treated row served as check plants. 

Some of these injections were jdaced immediately opposite stools, and others- 
diagonally, in intermediate positions, all being 6 inches deep. When cxaitiined a few 
months later none of the treated stools were materially injured by this fumigaut, 
while some months later still, growth of both the treated and check rows was found 
to be quite normal, not a single stool having been stunted in any way (see Bulletin 
No. 18, pp. 25, 26). 

On experiment plots established at Sawmill Pocket, Woree, Highleigli, Meringa, 
and elsewhere during 1923-24, on which the varieties Badila, • Clark’s Seedling, 
and D. 1135 were fumigated with injections vayying from l/16th to } oz. of 
paradichlor. to test its action upon the growth of young ratoon and i)lant cane, 
the results in all cases showed that this fumigant when properly applied does not in 
any way injure the plants. 

On one of these experiment plots (I). 1135) the owner, indeed, noticHM] that, 
although no evidence of grubs could be found in the treated or check aroas, the cane 
on the fumigated plot appeared slightly higher than that on the adjoining check 
plot. 

Upon comparing the length of the sticks from these two plots while lying in 
the field after cutting, this difference in tonnage was quite marked. 

Another grower who fumigated some of his cane last season (1926-7) discovered 
when getting his returns and figures from the mill that the cane he had, treated with 
paradichlor. showed a higher percentage of sugar than that cut from the check plot. 

In this case also, no apparent grub-infestation chanced to occur in either of these 
two plots. The quality of paradichlor. used was that sold in the form of black, 
rock-like masses at lOd. to Is. per lb., and was applied with a cane fertiliser machine. 

Used against other Insect I^ests. 

Growers should not lose sight of the fact that paradichlorobenzene holds first 
place among the various insecticides employed both in Europe and America for 
controlling not only soil-frequenting larva) of some of the most serious insect pests, 
but also for combating numerous world-wide species of great economic importance 
affecting stored foods and other products. 

When first employed in California against the Pacific Peach Tree Borer 
{Mgeria opalescens H. Edw.), preliminary tests,states E. O. Essig, 
** demonstrated at once the efficacy of the paradichlorobenzene treatment, and 
iminediately presented an unexplored field in the control of agricultural pests, and 
particulfltrly those difficult and hitherto almost uncontrollable forms which inhabit 
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The following list of a few of the more serious insect pests against which 
paradichlor. is at present being used may interest some of our farmers: — 

^geria exitiosa Say.—‘ * Peach Tree Borer ’ ^; for larvfie boring the main roota^ 

JEgeria opalescens H. Edw.—Pacific Peach Borerfor larvai boring roota 
of peach, cherry, prunes, apricot, and other trees. 

Eriosoma lanigera Haus.—Woolly Blight or Apple Boot Aphis. 

Eriosoma layiguinosa Hartz.—^ ^ Pear Root Aphis. ^ ^ 

Gariyna immanis On.—*‘Hop Borer^^; for aphides on roots. 

Diairwa saccharalis F.—^^Moth Borer”; to destroy caterpillars in cane sticks^ 
before planting. 

Ehizoglyphus sp.—‘ ‘ Bulb Mite. * ^ 

CapnadiH tenehrionis L.—”Root Borer” attacking plum and cherry trees. 

Wireworms in dahlia roots.— Note: Splendid results have been recorded m 
California against this pest infesting planted dahlia roots. , 

Miscellaneous insects attacking furs, carpets, &c. 

Caterpillars infesting stored fruits. 

Insects attacking stored products, grain, nuts, &c., &c. 

Termites in houses (for fumigating confined spac^es). 

Beetles damaging stored timber. 

Flies, ants, cockroaches (these are readily killed by using 1 lb. to 100 cubic- 
feet of air space). 

Points to be Remembered. 

(1) The correct time for administering paraxlichlor., ‘ modes of fumigating^ 
cost per acre, &c., described in this pamphlet, apply only to the ”greyback 
cockchafer, ’ ^ our chief pest of sugar-cane, which has a life-cycle of one year. 

(2) Do not use excessive doses. From lA to ^ scruples weight (Aj)oth.) is- 
sufficient in most cases for plant cane 1 to 3 feet high; and 5 scruples for older 
plant or ratoon croj)s. 

(3) When treating very young plant cane avoid placing the crystals closer than- 
about 5 inches fr(»m the nearest shoots. 

(4) Do not fumigant when the soil is very dry, or while it is excessively wet. 

(5) Only on(‘ treatment is needed each year—to be given when possible during 
December or early in January before commencement of the wet season. 

(6) Store this insecticide in airtight tins when not in use, or in closely-fitting, 
wooden boxes, to prevent w'aste from needless evaporation of the crystals. 

(7) Order suj)plies in good time (about end of July or early in August). 

DESTROYING CANE GRUBS WITH CARBON BISULPHIDE. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

The reputation of this fumigant for combating the activities of numerous si)ecies 
of insects attacking miscellaneous stored j)roduets, such as dried fruits, leatlier goods,, 
tobacco, Hour, Ac., or damaging the roots of many trees or plants of great economic 
value may be said to be world wide, its suitability for such control work having been 
amply demonstrated during the last forty years or more. 

It was used in Australia as far back as the year 1891, when Mr. C. French, 
senr., wdio at that time had just been appointed Government Entomologist in 
Victoria, recommended it for controlling the ravages of the ”Apple Root .Borer” 
(Leptops hojx'i). 

More recently, carboji bisulphide has been employed in our canelields against 
grul)s of root-eating scarabadd beetles; and when applied intelligently appears to- 
have given general satisfaction. 

It should be mentioned* here that during 1905 experiments on a large scale were 
carried out in canefields at Mossman under the supervision of Mr. W. E. Seymour- 
Howe, who subseqiiently published a pamphlet on the destruction of cane grubs 
by the carbon bisulphide treatment for the benefit of our Northern canegrowers. 

This publication has proved very serviceable, as it describes how to manipulate 
a hand injector, and enumerates various important points worth memorising in 
connection with the use of carbon bisulphide. 

I may state that its use against caterpillar borers or grubs tuniielling the roots 
of fruit trees, &c., has of late years been largely superseded by paradichlorobenzene; 
as although under proper conditions of soil moisture and porosity carbon bisulphide 
has proved an effective fumigant, its extreme volatility during ordinary tempera¬ 
tures renders it difficult at times to secure uniformity of evaporation under 
subterranean conditions. 
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Bueh troubloH, due to variation in soil porosity, would naturally be liable to occur 
when tumig^atiiig the ground around the trunk of a fairly large fruit tree, which 
may liave lain uncultivated for years, while sulijeeted at the same time to uneven 
compression in different spots owing to growth and expansion of its main roots. 

Soil conditions of the above nature, however, should very seldom be experienced 
in well-worked eanefields. 


Description of Carbon Bisuiphide. 

Most farmers are familiar with the appearance of this fumigant, which may be 
described as a colourless liquid with a very oft’eusive odour, about one-fourth heavier 
than water, and considerably more than twice as heavy as air. Although not 
dangerous to handle as a fluid, its vapour explodes readily and violently if exposed 
to a flame or any incandescent object, which accordingly necessitates great caution 
on the j^art of the operator handling it. This should be carried out whenever possible 
in the open air, and away froTu any source of heat, even that arising from a lighted 
cigar or tol>acco pipe. On this account carbon bisulphide is usually put up in iron 
drums, which ought always to be stored some distance away from any dwelling, and 
in a cool, well-ventilated spot. Upon exposure to the air this liquid evaporates with 
great rapidity, so that in order to be effective against such imsects as cane grubs, 
tile toxic fumes need to be confined in suflicitmt proportions to render the air 
occupying the tiny intersti(*es between soil particles fatal to animal life. 


Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Cane Grubs. 

When injected into the soil close to a stool of cane, the volatile fumes, on 
account of being so much heavier than the air, tend to spread mostly in a lateral 
and downward direction. 

Though gradually working ujjwards, the greatest density of the vapour is found 
to usually occur at the lower levels. 


BiSULPN IDE Fuw I GAT 10 N 


'Rigwt Time 



Photo,: E, Jarvis.] 

Plate 49. 

Diagrammatic Drawing of Vertical section through 
^ Soil above a Cane Grub. 

(A) Interstices between soil particles filled with air, open for fumigation. 
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This fact was remarked by us when experimenting in the year 1923 with carbon 
bisulphide in a canefield against greyVjack cockchafers lying in pupa cells, when 
beetles situated at depths of 15 to 18 inches below the surface in unbroken subsoil 
were killed by i-oz. doses injected 7 to 13 inches above them. It is important, 
therefore, to make sure that such doses are always made at least a couple of inches 
above the general level at which grubs happen to be feeding during the treatment 
of cane land. 

The fumes upon reaching a grid) act v<‘ry rapidly on its vitality, producing 
paralysis and suffocation, as well as exercising other injurious effects on fats and 
proteins contained in the body. 



E. Jarvis.^ 

PUATE 50. 

(11) Interstices clogged with water, closed against fumigation. 


How and When to apply Carbon Bisulphide. 

This fuinigant is usually injected into the soil by means of an appliance specially 
designed for the purpose, with vvhieli uniform doses can be administered at any 
depths or distances required. Familiar examples of reliable hand injectors are those 
known as the ^Mlanks’ Injector^’ and the ‘/Vermorel Excelsior,’^ both of these 
being forms of the old ^‘Pal Injector^’ originally invented by A'ermorel for fumigating 
the ‘^ (Tra])e-vine Aphis {Thyl oxara vastatrix Planch.) in the vineyards of France. 

The former appliance, which may be obtained from Jolm Danks and Son, Bourke 
street, Melbourne, costs £10 10s., or £9 9s. if six or more be ordered at the one 
time. The freight on up to three injectors would be 18s. 6d. The ‘^Vermorel 
Excelsior” is supplied by Cooper, Pegler, and Co., Ltd., of 24*2() Christopher 
street, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, at a cost (including duty, wharfage, packing, 
&c.) of under £5. Full directions as to how to use same and regulate tlie various 
doses obtainable are sent with each appliance (see illustration on page 110). 

Before applying carbon bisulphide to ground thought likely to prove infested, 
it should first be examined at a time wheli' grubs are in their early stages of growth, 
in order to discover the extent and degree of infestation jind the depth at which 
they happen to be feeding. The best time to inject is when the first inch or two of 
the surface is firm or slightly caked, while the main body of soil below is in a moist, 
well-drained, and open condition. It sliould be remembered that land is not fit for 
such fumigation unless it has lain undisturbed by cultivation for at least a fortnight* 
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A good way to find out whether it be in a fit state for treatment is to take a handful 
of soil from a depth of about 6 inches and squeeze it firmly between the palm and 
fingers. 

If this eompressed lump readily breaks into particles when dropi)ed about 6 feet 
upon hard ground it shows that excess of moisture has drained away. Another 
method is to examine with a pocket lens a small portion of uncompressed soil taken 
from a similar depth, and look for the glint of water filling air-spaces between the 
fninute soil particles. 



Plate 51.— “Vehmorel Excelsior” Hand-injector, for Fumicatino Cane 

Land with Bisulphide of Carbon (ienoth 44 in., weight aeout 14 lb.1 

The following guide as to the best time for fumigating various classes of soil 
will be serviceable to canegrowers:— 

Highland volcanic soil or coarse sandy loams—From four to five days after 
a fall of 2 or 3 inches of rain. 

Clay loams or fine sandy loams—About six, days on land that has been well 
worked and drained. 

Sandy soils—Two or three d^ys after heavy rain. 

Fumigation of stiff clay land is never advisable, unless in eases where the drainage 
end cultivation happen to be exceptionally good, and organic manures have been 
freoly used. 
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Failure to secure good results from the use of carbon bisulphide is generally 
•due to lack of essential knowledge on the part of the operator. When a farmer who 
has neglected to fumigate at the right time suddenly notices external evidence of 
grub damage amongst his cane he generally hastens to inject at once, without waiting 
to find out if the soil be in a fit state for such treatment. The most propitious time 
for using this insecticide is during a period dating from about the middle of 
Decemlier to the end of January (see further directions on page 105 under heading 
* ‘ When to Apply Paradichlorobenzene ’ ^). 


Cost of Fumigation per Acre. 

According to a late quotation (September, 1927) received by the writer, carbon 
bisulphide is supplied by Gumming, Smith, and Company at the rate of 38s. 6d. per 
drum of 60 lb., f.o.b. Melbourne. 

The freight for this works out at £6 Is. per ton measurement of ten cases—that 
is, twenty drums to the ton measurement, or slightly over 6s, per drum. Allowing 
for this additional freight, the price asked for by their Brisbane agents (Messrs. 
Taylor and Elliott) would be £2 4s. 6d. per drum—practically about 9d. per lb. 

The amount of carbon bisulphide required jjer acre would necessarily vary some¬ 
what, according to the age, &c., of the stools treated. One drum per acre has been 
rt‘commended by some authorities as being sufficient in most cases. For young plant 
or ratoon cane growing on friable classes of light soils, doses of about 1 drachm, 
injected 3 to 4^ inches deep, 18 inches apart, and on both sides of rows planted 
5 feet af)art should destroy 70 to 95 per cent, of the grubs. This would take about 
one and a-quarter drums (77 lb.) of carbon bisulphide per acre—equal to £2 ISs. 
for materiai. 

A similar treatment would be suittible for older plant cane or ratoon crops, 
either on clay loams or light soils, but in such eases it will often be found advisable 
to inject every 12 inches instead of 18 inches apart, which works out at about two 
drums per acre—equal to £4 10s. for material. 

I'lifortunately, the only way at present of applying carbon bisulphide in cane- 
fields is by hand injection, which, in addition to being expensive, is liable occasionally 
to be more or less uncertain as regards results obtained, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring men who will faithfully perform work of a disagreeable nature. Assuming, 
however, that a labourer can fumigate onedhird of an acre in a day of ten hours— 
which is about as much as could be done when treating both sides of rows of cane 
plant(‘d 4 feet 6 inches apart, uecessitsiting the making of about 6,100 separate 
injections—the total cost per acre for treating ordinary crops 2 to 4 feet high would 
amount to about £6 158. 

After making each injection the operator should close the hole left when with¬ 
drawing the spear of the injector by pressing loose earth into it with his heel to 
consolidate the ground above the dose. 

During fumigation work in the field, instead of filling an injector by pouring 
into it the bisulphide from an ordinary drum, the entire contents of the latter are 
usiially emptied at once into special drums fitted with taps, and placed on headlands 
or convenient roadways, from which the injectors in use can be easily replenished 
without incurring unnecessary w-aste of material. 

Very favourable conditions for applying this fumigant are when the soil is firm, 
jet nicely moist, and with good porosity, wdiilo the surface is compacted owing to 
recent wet weather. 

If very dry or too porous even large doses injected at such times may have 
little or no effect on soil frequenting grubs or insects. 

Wlnm fumigating orchards that have been indifferently cultivated, it is some¬ 
times advisable to use a water emulsion of carbon bisulphide, which applied in this 
form has been found to standardise soil conditions, and prove uniformly effective 
without causing injury to the plants or young trees. 


Manurial Value of Carbon Bisulphide. 

We should not lose sight of the well-established scientific fact that carbon 
bisulphide, even when applied in strong doses, exerts a favourable intlmence on the 
soil, producing beneficial effects, and greatly improving the fertility of exhausted 
lands. 

Its action, whilst resembling that of the bare fallow, is said to be more effective, 
as it gives immediate results by at once disinfecting soils so treated, and rendering 
them fit for new crops. 
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When using soil fumigants such as paradichlorohenzene or carbon bisulphide^ it 
should always be remembered that in addition to the extra tonnage of cane obtained 
as an immediate ouU'ome of such fumigation, beneficial results are also derived as a 
matter of course by the ratoon crops of the following season, owing to the absence 
of root-eating grubs and injurious soil bacteria, &c. 


SUMMARY. 

Carbon bisulphide is a volatile liquid, heavier than air or water, the vapours from 
which will explode if brought near fire, and when confined underground prove quickly 
fatal to animal life. 

In well-aerated soils the fumes spread laterally and downwards, ])aralysing and 
suffocating all grubs or insects occurring within a radius of about 9 inches from 
points of injection. 

Application is made by means of a hand injector, costing from £5 to £10, at a 
time when the ground is moist and permeable to the toxic fumes, and the surface 
even and slightly compacted by recent rfuns. 

Hoses of about ^ oz., injected from 12 to 18 inches apart, are placed just above 
the level at which grubs are feeding. 

The best months to use this fumigant embrace a period dating from about the 
middle of December to end of January, while the cane shows no signs of being 
grub-affected. 

Avoid working the soil for at least a fortnight, both before and after fumigating 
same with carbon bisulphide. 

Cost of treatment per acre for labour and material varies from about £5 to 
£6 15s. 

Carbon bisulphide possesses valuable mamirial properties, and greatly improves 
the fertility of poor land or exhausted soils. 

Do not apply ('arbon bisulphide to very young cam* just beginning to make 
roots, but wait until the stools are established and the cane about 2 feet high. 

Calcium Cyanide as a Soli Fumigant. 

Laboratory experiments with calcium cyanide wore commenced at Meriuga 
Experiment Station during February, 1924, to determine the effect of hydrocyanic 
acid gas on the grubs of root-eating scarabceidse. Data obtained at that time 
showed that a dose of 8 grains was sufficient to kill first-stage grubs of Lcindodcrma 
albohirtum Waterh. (grcybacik cockchafer), and third-stage grubs of Lepkiiola 
frenchi Blkb. in less than twelve hours. 

This was sprinkled about 2 inches above the level at which they were feeding, 
in cages containing 36 cubic inches of soil, the dose being at once covercnl by moist 
earth to a depth of a eouide of inches. Having proved that it would kill grubs 
located just under injections, a series of experiments were made to determine how 
far hydrocyanic acid gas would travel laterally underground with fatal results. 
The cages used for this work contained about 144 cubic inchessoil, the jioison 
being platted in the centre of each cage, jvnd about 14 inches below the surface. 
In the first experiment three of these cages were used, and a first-stage alhohirtum 
grub placed at opposite ends of each, 2 inches below and 2 inches to one side of the 
dose. 

One of the grubs in eacli of these cages was prevented from moving farther 
away from the injection by a vertical screen of wire gauze. When examinetl twenty- 
four hours later, results were as follows: — 

Cage A.—Dose 15 grains of calcium cyanide; bdth grubs dead in the position 
placed. 

Cage B.—Dose 15 grains; grub imprisoned by w’ire gauze dead; other grub 
had moved to one side and was dead. 

Cage C.—Dose 8 grains; both grubs dead in original position. 

In another experiment in which 15 grains of this poison were buried 1^ to 2 inches 
below the surface, second-stage grubs were placed 4^ inches from the injection, 
laterally, and a couple of inches below same. When examined about twenty hours 
later results were as follows:— 

Cage D.—Both grubs dead, but had worked about ^ inch nearer to the surface. 

. Cage E.-—‘Both grubs dead. . 

Cage F.—One grub had travelled into corner of cage and was dead; the other 
sick, but able to move its legs. 
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In a third experiment eondueted later second-stage grubs of alhohirtum w(?re 
placed 2 inches under, and 4^ to 5 inches away from, injections of 15 grains, and 
when examined twenty-four hours later results were as follows:— 

Cage (t.—Both gruV)8 dead; one had moved 1 inch nearer the poison; the other 
was in original position. 

Cage H.—Both grubs dead in original position. 

Cage J.—Both grubs dead and soft; one had moved 4 inch nearer the poison. 

Two months later (April, 1924) thirty-six third-stage grubs of alhohirtum^ each 
in a cage containing moist soil, were treated with 8 to 12 grains per cage of calcium 
cyanide flakes, placed 3 inches above the grubs, and after a lapse of twenty-four 
hours all grubs were found dead, and a strong odour of cyanide still pervaded the 
soil. 

Experiments made to determine the effect of such fumigation on growing cane 
roots yielded highly encouraging results. 

In the first tests doses of 41) to 60 grains were injected about 6 inches from 
shoots of young plant cane, without any injurious effect on growth of the stools. 
These field tests were followed up later on by application of 80 to 200 grains of 
calcium cyanide per plant, without jniy liarmful effects resulting. 

Wlien examining these plots forty-seven days after treatment with maximum 
doses, plants that had received 120 and 200 grains were found quite normal, and 
a])peared to have made better growth, if anything, than the check plants alongside. 


Field Experiments with Calcium Cyanide. 

Ejirly in February of 1925 preliminary field experiments at Mcringa resulted 
in our securing a mortality of about 48 ]>er cent, of first and second stage grubs 
of L. alhotiirium on liglit volcanic soil, witli doses of 1 scruple, iujeett^d 1 foot apart 
on both sides of cane rows. During 1926 (‘X|H‘rimeiit j)lotH were laid down at 
Meringa to determine tlie effect on cane gruVjs of calcium cyanide flakes, but owing 
to the occurrence of drought conditions ami other adverse influences these jdots 
showed a diffeiamce of only 36.7 per c<*Tit. in grub infestation between the treated 
and elieck areas in favour of the former. The cane in both plots had also .suffered 
the previous season from gruV) damage, and consequently the “strike’’ in many 
places was uneven and numbers of the ratoons w’ere stunted. 

Judging by the results of laboratory experiments outlined above, calcium 
cyanide may j)rovc an effective fumigant against cane grubs in North (^icensland. 
At the present time, however, insufficiency of data in connection with field work 
renders H inadvisable to publish definite recommendations wdth regard to the use 
of this insecticide in our canefields. 


SEASONAL PROSPECTS. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, 
has returned from a brief visit to tbe Bundaberg, Isis, Maryborough, and Nambour 
sugar districts. All the Southern mills finished crushing prior to the New Year, 
and the crop was much better than in the previous year, 1926. 

So far the season, as far as rainfall is concerned, has o])ened up well, Imt there 
lias been very little hot weather, ami the cane tliough of good colour has in many 
instances not made the anticipated growth. Wteds are also giving much trouble. 
It is hoped, however, that a warmer spell of dry weather may eventuate Jind so enalde 
cane farmers to clean up their lands and bring about a more raf)id growth of (anie. 
The firesent season has been remarkable for its abseiua' of hot, humid weatlier so far, 
and many farmers are unable to recollect so cool a summer before. 

Some fine Badila and Q, 813 were seen on the Maroochy River. Wet conditions 
liere have i)revented many farmers from getting on with cultural oi>eratif)ns, tliough 
they are working early and late to take advantage of every Oi>portunity offering. 
This land, while of excellent quality, is moist naturally, and farmers have to go to much 
trouble and expense to provide suitable drainage. This has been done liy a large 
number of the growers who have spent large sums of money in getting rid of the 
surplus water, and by so doing have considerably improved their holdings. 

All the mills are providing for large crops this year, and it is hoped that the 
remainder of the season will be satisfactory. 
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CANE PE8T8 AND DI8EA8E8. 

r/ne Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr, H. T, Easterhy, }ias received 
from the Entomologist at Mermga, near Cair7is, the following report {22nd December, 
1927) fro7n Mr. J, H. Buzacott, Assistaiit to the Entomologist at that place :— 

INNISFAIL. 

The second week in December was spent in the Innisfail district examining 
farms for beetle borer and other pests. As the Goondi mill had finished crushing, 
opportunity for examining borer infestation was poor, as there was little standing 
cane left on plantations served by this mill. 

Beetle Borer. 

The beetle borer has been very bad everywlierc this year, probably owing to the 
cyclone and floods during February. Many farmers seem to consider that, in attack¬ 
ing the cane sticks about the middle and* top as well as at the base, the borer has 
formed a new habit; but this is not the case. It only means that there is a heavier 
attack than usually experienced on the farm in question, as, only in comparatively 
light infestations does the beetle confine its attentions to the butts of the cane. 

Rats have been very bad this season, and borer damage was frequently noticed 
in rat-eaten canes, the removal of the rind by the rat having formed an easy ingress 
for the ovipositor of the egg-laying beetle. 

Taehinid flies were found jiarasitising grubs of the beetle borer on several farms 
in the South Johnstone district, upon some of which no liberations had been made, 
thus proving that the flies are gradually spreading, although they have met with 
serious reverses this year. The practice of Vmrning so much cane as has been burnt 
at South Johnstone this year is ruinous to the efficient spread of flies. 

It would not be surprising to find the borer worse than ever next year owing to 
the dumping of many thousand tons of cane; for although this cane may be burnt 
before cutting, burning only kills the borers close to the surface, whilst those near 
the centre of the stick escape, thus releasing hordes of the beetles which normally 
would have been exterminated during milling operations. 

On the whole the beetle borer was far more plentiful (1) near creeks, swamps, or 
the river bank, (2) in dirty cane, and (3) along headlands and outside borders of 
blocks rather tlian nearer the centre. .No borers were seen on red \'olcanic soils. 

Grubs. 

In the sections visited grub damage was negligible, and grubs of French’s cane 
beetle {L. fnenehi) do not appear to have created the same havoc down thc^re that 
they have farther north, A few odd grubs of the Christmas beetle {Anopfogiuithus 
boisdiivali) were turned uj) by the plough in sandy soils. 

Beetle Flight. 

The only beetles seen in flight were the Greyback {Lejridoderma, alhohirium ), 
the Christmas beetle (A. boisdiivali), and the small green beetle {Anomala 
australasice), The flight of greybacks was small and followed an inch and a-half of 
rain about a fortnight before. It is i>robablc that there will be a larger flight as 
soon as there are any heavy rains. 

Army Worms. 

One of the army worms (Cirpliis iinipuncta) was responsible for a fair amount 
of damage on one or two farms. If the cane affected be sprayed with a mixture of 
2 lb. of lead arsenate in 50 gallons of water, the greater part of them wd1l be killed. 

Mo^h Borer. 

The large moth borer {Phragmatiphila iruncata) was observed in small numbers 
on nearly all farms, but nowhere was it causing appreciable damage. 

General. 

The districts visited comprised Miindoo, WangaTi, Goondi, South Johnstone, and 
Moiirilyan, and the cane in all these areas should greatly benefit by heavy showers 
which* fell during the week. Ratoons of borer cane were very backward in dry 
places owiag to the borers having removed a great deal of the food matter in the 
stool ; however, with rain a great many of these backw^ard stools may improve. 
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The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. 11. T. Easterhy, 
has received the following report from the Assistant Entomologist at Bundaberg, 
Mr. B. W. Mungomery, for the period November-Deennher, 1927: — 

Activities of Army Worms (Cirphia foreyi Dup.). 

During the past month large numbers of army worms have been in evidenee, anti 
in many parts of the Bundaberg district they have eomjdetely 8tri})ped the leaves of 
young ratoon cane, leaving only the bare midrib and the small stalks exposed to view. 
In severer cases tliey have even eaten the young tender shoots, and in this way were 
responsible for a marked check on the growth of tlie cane stools. 

These pests occurred mostly in small ]tatches in widely sejtarated fields of cane, 
and when first noticed they w'ere distributed uniformly throughout the alTected areas. 
Growers soon became ap])rehensive of the safety of their crops and sought advice 
from this station, and we advised the use of the following poison bait, scattering 
the mixture throughout the infested area:—Bran 50 lb., sodium arsenite 2 lb., the 
juice of six lemons, and molasses. 

The sodium arsenite is first dissolved in a small (piantity of water, and this 
together witli the lemon juice is thoroughly mixed in with the bran, and enough 
molasses is then added to bring the mass to a still* dough. By using sodium arsenite 
in this nmnner instead of white arsenic as is sometimes used, we found this mixture 
to be far more etfective and that it gave a (piicker kill, for dead caterpillars could 
frequently be found under pieces of trash at the base of the stools on the day follow¬ 
ing its apjdication. Criterf)illars that were taken to the laboratory for experimental 
])urposes seemed to V)e attracted by this mixture, and were eager to eat it even during 
the daytime, although it is customary for them to feed after nightfall. Therefore it 
is best to distribute the bait late in the afternoon, when the sun’s rays are no longer 
pow(*rful enough to dry u)> the inixtun*, and it will them be in a moist and attractive 
condition wdien tlie caterpillars commence their feeding. By s])rinkling the mixture 
lightly along the cane rows, 20 lb. will be found sufficient to treat an acre. 

Home growers sought ladief by spraying the foliage with lead arsenate (5 lb. in 
TOO gallons of water) and obtained good results with this method. 

Of many hundreds that were kepd under observation, only a few caterpillars 
nssumed the imaginal condition and emerged as perfect moths, the remainder siifl'er- 
ing a heavy parasitism. The moths proved to be Cirphis loreyi Dup. The ])arasites, 
though not y(t identified, re}>resent two species of fli(‘s (Tachinida’) and a wasj) 
(I eh neumonida’). 

^^ucll the same state of affairs ))revailed in the Isis district, where ]>arasites were 
also found to Vte active. In view' of the small ])ercentage of moths emerging and the 
large number of j)arasit('s, as well as the increased vigour of the <‘ane, it is not 
expected that sucMH'eding generations of armv worms during the (‘arly |>art of the 
coming ycuir will be large enough in numerical strength to cause any ai)preciaule 
damage to cane cro|)S. 

Notes on Cane Beetle Pupae (P. furfuracea Burm.). 

Uart of the months of ()ct<d)er and November were occuj)ied by Air. G. Dates, 
Assistant to Entomologist, in carrying out investigations in the Isis district concerning 
the ])upal stage of the caiu' beetle (P. furfuracea Burm.). This w'as a most important 
subject for investigation, in view of last year's observations Avhen an overwhelming 
pre|)onderance of male beetles were found to be attracted by tlie light traps. Some 
maintained that proliably the beetles emerged in these proportions, and although the 
writer was of the opinion that such an occurrence would be quite unusual amongst 
insects of this class, we sought to gain definite data on the subject. The primary 
object, therefore, w\as to determine the relative jirofiortions of the sexes of these 
insects as they occurred naturally in the soil, and in consequence as they would emerge 
from the soil, after the advent of suitable rains. 

Now sex in ‘ * furfuracea’^ beetles may readily be determined by an examination 
of tlie anteniiffi, the clubs of which are much larger in the male than in the female 
sex, being longer and comjiosed of a greater number of plates. The pupm also 
exhibit the same characteristics in this respect as the beetles, though, of course, it is 
not possible to distinguirsh tlie actual number of plates which go to make up the club. 
Therefore, to determine sex amongst ]iupa‘ of this beetle, one has merely to examine 
those parts which will subsequently develop into the antenna) of the perfect beetle. 

By digging trenches in several different fields of cane previously infested with 
grubs, pupa) and some newly changed beetles were found in their cells in the soil, at 
depths varying from 9 to 22 inches, the average being 16.8 inches, and it w'as interest¬ 
ing to note that females had, on the average, pupated from 11 to 2 inches deeper 
than the males. 
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Of the total number dug up in this manner, 248 aliould have assumed the beetle 
stage this year, and of these 133 were males, 93 were females, and 22 were of undeter¬ 
mined sex owing to being either grubs in the prepupal condition, or pupee so badly 
damaged by digging operations that it was impossible to distinguish their sex. 

Additional data was obtained from several grubs that were collected from cane- 
fields in tlie early part of this year. These Avero taken from the furrows as they were 
exposed by the plough, and were bred through to the adult stage at the laboratory, 
Avhere the ultimate figures showed 21 males and 16 females. This, however, was not 
considered so accurate as the field test, for it was thought possible that while living 
under unnatural conditions the larva^ of one sex might be more susceptible to the 
attacks of fungus and bacterial diseases than the larvaj of the other, and again, some 
died of mechanical injuries. Nevertheless, in the main, these results agree with our 
findings in the field, Avhieh work wfis carried out as a check on the laboratory rearing. 

Another digging previous to the flight of the beetles resulted in a find of 17 males 
and 17 females, and another farmer submitted to me for examination beetles which 
lie had dug from the ground, and of these 49 were females and 44 were males. Though 
there appears to be a slightly greater ratio uf males to femah*s recorded from our 
diggings, we can say that for all practical purposes the jiroportioii of the sexes of 
tlie cane beetles is approximately equal. 

Warning to Farmers. 

At this time of the year, when beetles are emerging in countless thousands, and 
later will de])osit their eggs in canefields, it will not be inopportune to warn farmers 
of the dangers to which their crops are ex]K)scd when the young grubs begin to hatch 
out and commence feeding.- Particularly do 1 wish to draw the attention of some of 
the Mackay growers ivlio arc troubled with ^‘greyback’^ cockchafer grubs to the 
importance of combating these jiests. Seasons of late have been especially suitable 
for the development of pests of this kind, and apparently very little natural control 
has taken place. Accordingly the year 1928 is likely to show increased grub damage 
in many parts, and it behoves those whose lioldings are more or less grub aflectc'd 
each year to have a supply of fumigant ready to wage war on the young grubs 
towards the end ot January and so prevent them from exacting their usual toll, whiclt 
means tons of canc lost to tlie grow'er. 


The THrector of the Buremi of Sugar Experiment iStations, Mr. JT. T. Easierby^ 
lues reeeiv<ed the following report (K)/7t January, 1928) on the Diseases of Gumming,. 
Mosaio, and Fiji, in the Bundaherg district, from Mr. E. J. F. Wood, B.Sc .:— 

GUMMING DISEASE. 

In \iew of the serious outbreak of gumming disease that was reported on tlie 
Woongarra this year, Mr. George Wilson, B.Sc., and I went uj) to investigate the 
damage caused by the disease and its extent, and to report on any available means 
of control. We found that, although the season was finished, the umoiiiit of damage 
could be easily observed, and we had the additional advantage of seeing the effect 
of the epidemic on the young plant crop. It is a A^ery difficult matter to x>ot into 
figures the losses due to such a disease as Gumming, but it is hoped that we will be 
able to give some idea of these caused by this factor this season. 

A scheme of control has been worked out and Avill be detailed later in this report, 
but it must be clearly understood that the control of any disease rests as much on 
the farmer himself as on the Pathological Staff. It is a matter for the co-operation 
of all concerned, and it is hoped that the farmers in their various associations Avill 
discuss the disease question, and that they will refer to the Bureau any matters on 
which they desire information. It will be noted, too, that Gumming has been gazetted, 
along with other dis^^ases, under the Diseases in Plants Act, and that this gaxettal 
gives inspectors under that Act wide powers. That has been a necessary measure in 
order that, when control mea.suros are undertaken by all parties working in co-opera¬ 
tion, a refractory individual Avill not be able to spoil the whole result of efficient 
control work. The suggestions that have been adopted are those that will fall most 
lightly on the farmers, will benefit them most, and at the same time will, if carried 
out, gradually improve the situation, and will tend to prevent a similar epidemic from 
affecting the community as this one has done. 

For the benefit of tho.se farmers AA^ho do not know the symptoms of gumming 
disease, and are consequently unable to detect it in its earlier stages, the folJoAving 
descriptioB is given:— 
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Symptoms. 

1. A series of yellow leaf streaks witli tlie edges dotted with dark crimson red 
occur on the older leaves of the cane from comparatively early stages in plant and 
ratoon crops until the time for cutting. They run obliquely towards the edge of the 
leaf, and are usually upwards of 12 inches long and of a varying width which averages 
about one-quarter of an inch. Tlie central part of the streak often darkens and dies, 
so that a mature streak has an elongated dead patch in the centre. At times they 
run from the midrib, but often occur in the middle of the blade of the leaf and 
gradually extend to the edge and midrib. They api)ear, as they really are, at places 
wherein the leaf has been infected by some external agtmt, and whence the organism 
is naturally extending Ins operations. Heveral of these streaks usually ajipear in the 
same leaf, and the youngest leaves are not usually affected. Mr. 1). S. North, of the 
(^.8.11. (.-omi»any, has sliown tliat the gum oozes from the ]iores of the infected leaves^ 
and if it Ix' transferred to an injured portion of the blade of another leaf the streak 
may appear. There are jieriods of the year when these streaks cannot be observed, 
but when they can be seen they form a very safe characteristic of the disease. These 
streaks show that a cane is infected, though very often no gum can lie made to ooze 
from the stem when they are present. They give, however, no idea of tlie relative 
resistance of <*aiies, for (Q. 813 sliows the str(‘aks (though perhaiis not to the same 
ivxtent) as often as M. U)0() Seedling, and M. 55—which (3iilders reports seem to 
indicate lias power'* of resistance—is showing the streaks in liundaberg to an even 
greater extent than the M. 1900 8. on the same farm. They show, however, that the 
streaked cane is infected, and tliat ch'an seed is needed if that can be obtained. 

2. A more severe stage of the disease is shown liy the fact that the leaves are 
nliite, or white stri'akcd with green, and gradually merging into green. This stage 
is semi very often just now in the young plant, and often, too, in ratoons, even 
<)c:-asionally in tlie older cane. In the young cane which has just emerged from the 
ground th(‘ leaves are iindined to be twisted, and the young shoot has a deformed 
ap])earanc(*, besides the fact that it is wdiite in colour, it is well known that D. 1135 
and M. 1900 8. have sports in which the leaves are striped with white, but in this 
<*ase the stri[»es arc regular, and there is little chance of confusion with the true 
gumming chlorosis, 

3. On cutting tiie stick lengthwise it will be seen that the fibres are simrlet in 
colour, and that in bad cases when* sticks are dying or dead there are ca\ ities in the 
stem which are full of yellow slime and are often of an iinpleasant odour. 

4. At times the growing }>oint of the young iilant or ratoons decays and gives 
off a btid stnell. This is somewhat similar to injury by the Pink Moth Borers, but 
tlie top is slimy and rotten and does not appear to have been chewed. 

5. The best known synqitoin is the oozing of gum from the cut ends of the stierk, 
and the yellow gum need not be described. In the case of plants which are lightly 
iiil'eided, the gum may only ooze after the cut plants have lieen left under a moist 
bag overnight, and this jirocess of sweating should he carried out always before 
planting, so that some, at any rate, of the guiiiuied jdants can be rejecteil. 

Cause. 

The disease is (mused by a bacterium known to science as Baeferium vasrula) um 
((k)bl)) (ireig 8niith. This bacterium, however, seem.s to live a very balanced 
jiarasitism within the host ])lant, and to recpiire certain conditions for development. 
The W(‘ather, therefore, has a very great bearing on tlie severity of this disease in 
any season. The ai ('ount of transmission as given by Mr. North points to the fact 
tluit the disease recpiires wet weather in order that it may sjiread rapidly, and tliis 
seems actually to hv* the case. Wet weather seems also to lie necessary for a severe 
attack, and the elTect of the disease on the plant is much governed by rainfall. It 
Avould apjiear that the elTect is due to the fact that in very wet weather the soil is 
waterlogged, and therefore improperly aerated. The disease gets a good hold on the 
plant tissues, and a dry spell, such as that experienced last year, has the effect of 
w(*akeiiing the plant and further aiding the parasite. During my visit early in the 
year I predicted to several farmers who were planting badly gummed plants that the 
weather conditions were such as to cause a serious outbreak of the disease, but my 
advice was disregarded. The farmers at Bimdaberg have been repeatedly wmrned 
that the droughts of the past years have been saving them from gumming, but have 
taken no notice of any warnings. That is where Field Officers are so helpless, for 
unless they undertake the actual farming they cannot impress on farmers when a 
disease is not causing much damage that by continued neglect it will become so severe 
that very strenuous, continued, and expensive efforts will have to be made to save the 
situation. 

Many farmers realise that a cane grown on the one class of soil for thirty or 
forty years will be bound to lose its vitality, but in spite of this fact tlie cane grown 
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on the WoongaiTM is very old stock, and whatever resistance it ever had to disease 
has long since been lost. In any case, tlie varieties which are grown (M. 1900 S„ 
D. 1135, Badila, and N.G. 16) are known elsewhere as susceptible varieties. 

Transmission. 

1. Plant cuttings. This is the means by wliich the disease has been fostered 
throughout the Ihindaberg district, for in the majority of cases the stock which was 
growm in 1895 and later (when the previous gumming epidemics occurred) and wJiich 
must have become infected, is still grown on every farm. Now strains may have been 
introduced at rare intervals, but tliey have long since become contaminated by the 
older canes. 

2. Knife infection.—The wise farmer, wdien selecting for plants, chooses his; 
cleanest field and his freest variety and jdaces his cut plants under a bag overnight 
so as to sweat out the gum, and then he rejects the plants which have oozed. Many 
do not realise, how’ever, that jdants which do not show the infection may be infected 
by cutting them with a gummy knife after cutting a plant which has oozed gum on to 
it. The gum bacteria are very small and live in the fibres; so that, wdieii a fibre is 
cut, many millions may ooze in a thin film on to the knife. On cutting another stick,, 
some of these are bound to be wiped on to the end of a fibre and will very probably 
move with the juice into the cane and set up infection. The bacteria multiply in 
moist atmosphere, and the hot, moist atmosphere of the soil, which is best for young 
plants, is also ideal for the bacteria, so that the stick is easily infected. The obvious 
remedy is to place the knife in a tin of disinfectant as often as possible while cutting 
plants, so as to kill the bacteria. 

3. Secondary infection after the plants have struck.—Mr. North has given us a 
theory that in wet weather the bacteria multiidy rapidly and the gum containing 
them oozes from the leaf pores. It is easily miscible with water, and can drip from 
the leaves, or be borne from i)lant to jdaut by wind-blown rain. Thus it will Iravel 
in the direction of the j)revailing wind, in Bundaberg, from the south-east to the 
north-west, with modifications due to the elevation. There is also the possibility of 
insect infection, which w'ill also take place in the direction of the wind. 

A study of the nature of the disease will show that the only measure that Avilt 
promise success is that of growing resistant varieties and subsequent selection of 
canes. 

Distribution 

Infection occurs over the whole of the Bundaberg district, and Childers is also 
badly affected. However, the disease has only assumed e})idemic proportions on the 
Woongarra, but there is no reason to supjmsc that if tlic conditions were right it 
would not spread over the Bingera and river areas and Gin Gin, The farmers in 
these parts must take an examj)le from those of the Woongarra, and realise that the- 
disease is at all times imminent, for traces of the disease are not wanting in any 
area. The serious nature of the Mosaic j)roblem on the river farms would make the 
losses particularly heavy in this area. The fact of the general prevalence of the 
disease makes tlie ])robleiii of control a difficult one, and it would be no use for 
farmers to get cane from the Bingera area in order to free themselves of the disease. 
It is probable, and almost certain, that the cane when planted in the Woongarra soils 
would develop gumming to the same extent as the plants from the Woongarra itself. 
The reason for this is that f he plants are infected, and that the Woongarra soils are- 
in the right physical and chemical condition for the development of the disease. I 
might })redict that if the weather continues to keep the ground in the sodden state- 
that it is in at present, gumming will be quite as bad next season as it Avas this. Jt 
has been noticed by me on the Woongarra and independently by Mr. Richardson, of 
the C.8.R. Company, at Childers, that gumming is w'oj-sc in the heavy scrub red soil 
areas than on the light forest red soils such as those at Elliott. The Bingera soil, 
too, is lighter than the Woongarra red soil. Gumming has not shown up to the same 
extent on the Rubyana area, on the sandy loams there, and this is probably due to the 
nature of the soil and its better drainage. In dry Aveather the red soils are very 
porous and well drained, and this is true in moderate rains. When, however, the 
rainfall is heavy and the soils become waterlogged, the drainage becomes bad, as 
there seems to be a fair percentage of clay in these soils. 

It seems a general rule in the Woongarra that infection is w^orst in the lower- 
lying areas and basins, Avherever the water is likely to lie, even though the hollow be 
almpst imperceptible to the naked eye. There are (as are bound to be) exceptions, 
but history of the seed cane plaiited and other factors concerned would no doubt 
account for this. In one noticeable case a crop of H.Q, 426 was no doubt responsible 
for the extreme virulence of the disease on this and the adjoining farm. It has been 
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shown in other gum infested areas that drainage was of inestimable benefit, but 
most of the farmers in the Woongarra will aver that the land is well drained. I 
should like, however, to see the effect of draimige on the disease, and I think that 
some drainage experiments would not be out of place. 

Gumming is serious in the region stretching from Elliott Heads, which has long 
been seriously affected, through Pemberton, Windermere, the Hummock Plantation, 
South Coast road, and the Sandhills road along the Burnett Heads road on the red 
soil, and west to Kalkie. Farms on the alluvial soil at Burnett Heads, and along 
Ruby ana, on the river bank, show serious infection only in isolated jilaces, and a light 
infection was noted in the Barolin and South Kalkie sections south of the Windermere 
road, and roughly west of the Hummock. On the lower ground beyond the Barolin 
section the disease was epidemic again. This comparatively clean region was confined 
to the higher, Avell-drained, red soils. 

The cleanest section of the BundaV>erg and Childers districts, as regards gumming 
and also as regards Mosaic, is that comprised in the Elliott River section, along the 
Maryborough road, around Clayton and Elliott. Hapsburg, also at Childers, is very 
free of gumming, which is due to the fact that the most susceptible cane in this 
section (I). 1135) has been discarded by the manager of that i)lantation. 

Fairymeaff had trouble with gum in the Badila grown on that plantation, but 
had little or none in that from Avondale to Hapsburg. 

Control Measures. 

The control of gumitdng in the Buiidaberg district rests at ])rcsent on the general 
planting of eaiu's which are recommended as being resistant to the disease and on 
their subseepjent selection. It is hoped that we will be able continuously to introduce 
new stock of these canes for plants to the Woougarra, and thus to give a contiuuous 
sui)ply of healthy seed, which will gradually reduce gumming to a negligible factor. 
The resistant varieties re'commended (and tliese are at j>resent in the district) are 
C^. 813 and H. 227. 

813.—This cane was tried by many of the farmers some years ago without 
much success, and was abandoned without liaving a fair trial. Ju the meautime it 
has become ac(‘limatised, for it has been shown by experience to require acclimatisa¬ 
tion, and is now a much better cane than when it was introduced. It is admitted that 
it will not give as heavy a crop as a healthy crop of M. 1900 S. or I). 1135, but it is 
assorted without hesitation that with the present diseased state of 1). 1135 and 
M. 1900 S. it will give a higher yield of sugar per acre than either of these canes. 
In a normal time it is lighter in crop than T). 1135, but it has the advantage of giving 
about two uuits higher in density. Like M. 1900 8. it is a late maturer in the south, 
and if not cut at the right time will not ratoon, but wlmii cut in Septeuiber and when 
the trash is l)iirut off or rolled soon after cutting, it proves a good and heavy ratooncr. 
It is a j)erfect striker, but should be ])lauted in 8('[>tember, as it germinates best in 
that month, and at the same time tlu^ ratoons are not impaired. C^unaba cut this year a 
crop of first ratoons at 28 tons per acre in the midst of badly-gummed canes of other 
varieties. That the cane is a shallow rooter and is not at its best in red volcanic 
soils is conceded, and the variety is of liltle use in the Childers district, except in 
isolated cases. On the Woongarra, however, the situation is dift'erent, and we know 
from the results that Qnnab.M has achieved :jiid from our own experiments with the 
cane at the Sugar Exi)erinu*nt Station that it is a jn’ofitable croj). 

The Experiment Station has badly infected farms on all sides of it, and efforts 
have been made in the past to keep it clt'an by selecting ])laiits and retaining 1). 1135, 
Badila, and M. 1900 Seedling. This year practically the whole area has been planted 
with Q. 813, and in a (Udailed inspection we could not find Jiiiich trace of giim. In 
some varieties gum was found, and these were immediately dug out. It will not be 
long before the station will be very free from gum, and as it now stainls it is far 
less affected by the disease than any other farm in the Bundaberg district, except,, 
perhaps, some of the Elliott farms, and that is in the midst of a seriously alfected 
area, on a ])lace that was itself badly affected last year. It serves as a standing 
example of the rapidity (»f control measures Avhen the farmer is working in collabora¬ 
tion with the I^athological Staff, and to efiect this the expenses have been no greater 
than they would normally have been for the replanting of the blocks cleaned n|). We 
are convinced of the fact that C^. 813 is resistant to gummiiig, though it does at times 
show the leaf streaks, for rarely has the stick been seen to ooze gum ii/comparison 
with the other varieties. It will do so at times, but so will Uba or any of the other 
canes which have been used successfully to overcome the disease in other districts. 
At Qunaba, the c.c.s. jumped up immediately the other varieties stopped coming to 
the mill, and Q. 813 was the main cane crushed. Moreover, its density was still 
holding out at the close of the season, when the other canes had fallen‘off. It is 
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urged, then, that the farmers plant as large an amount as possible of Q. 813, for the 
trouble due to gum is worse in tlie mill when the density reaches its peak and most 
of the delay occurs then; so that the season is protracted and less cane can be crushed 
just at the period when the returns to both farmer and miller are at their maximum. 
If the mill could be kept running tj. 813 from September to the end of the season, 
the mill could work at full capacity till the end and the farmers would get their 
<^ops off without difficulty and with the best results. 

H. 227.—This cane has been grown for some years at the Experiment Station 
and also at Namboiir, and on a few farms on the Woongarra, and in all cases it has 
showm signs of marked resistance to gumming. It is, however, highly susceptible to 
Mosaic, and must be carefully selected and looked after. Experiments with this cane 
show that it matures early, and those who have grown it state that it will also ratoon 
strongly when cut early. It is a cane very like I). 1135 in growth and habit, but has 
a higher c.c.s. and is a very good striker and rarooner. There is not much of this 
variety available for seed, but farmers arc recommended to get a small patch of it 
if possible as a seed plot. Mr. A. Christensen has some of this variety, which is 
standing and ready for immediate use. He is willing to sell it to farmers for plant 
at any time between now and March. This cane appeared at the time of our visit to 
be free from gumming, but it is hoped that fresh stocks will be made available to 
the farmers by the end of next year. 

These are the only i)romising canes which are at j)rescnt in the district in sufficient 
quantitiea to be of any use, and are therefore recommended to the farmers, and 
should be used to replace M. 1900 Beodling and I). 1135, which should be rejected. 

Another cane which shows resistance is Black Tunis (M. 189), and our observa¬ 
tions on this variety have been confirmed by Mr. Richardson, at Childers, working 
independently. It is, however, so susceptible to Mosaic that 1 do not recommend it 
to farmers. The whole stock in the Bundaberg district is contaminated with this 
disease, and general use of this variety would mean reintroduction of fresh stock. 
The presence of Bhahjahanpur 10 on the Woongarra would be fatal to any results 
which might be expecteil of this cane from its resistance to gum. It is not immune, 
however, to this disease, and at times shows marked symi)toms~--far more marked 
than those in Q. 813 under the same conditions. 

B. 147 is another caiie which show's strong evidence of resistance to gum in the 
North, but is so susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Btripe that it could only be recom¬ 
mended to farmers whose places are practically fre(} from Mosaic. Jt is hoped, 
however, to introduce this cane into a nursery to ol)tain ])lant8. 

M. 55, according to reports of farmers at (ihilciers, resists gum to some extent, 
but as the only field seen on the Woongarra showed marked leaf streaks in the young 
cane, it must be subjected to further trials. This caue is being introduced in large 
quantities into Bundaberg from tTiilders, but it will not do for farmers to assume 
without further trials that it is resistant to gumming. It is possible, even probable, 
that it may be, but this must be proved. A nursery of this variety has l)eeii started 
in a very free area. It is, however, highly susceptible to Mosaic, and the remarks 
which apply to 11.227, M. 189, and B. 147 apjdy here also. For that reason 1 have 
made a separate rejjort on Mosaic Disease in Bundaberg, and have ]>ointed out the 
necessity for control, especially of Shahjahanjmr 10. For the sake of the control of 
gumming this cane must bo eradicated, as it will not do to substitute one disease for 
another, as we should do if we planted canes susceptible to Mosaic near this variety. 

One of the objects of the Experiment Stations during the next few years will be 
to try out varieties for resistance to giunniing, and to test the resistant canes for 
their productiveness. There are a nuinber of varieties at the Bundaberg Station, 
many of which show promise as resisters, but require further trials before they can 
be recommended. With the Woongarra in its present state of infection, the station 
cannot be used for the distribution of varieties; so that, the canes tested there will 
have to be grown in a more isolated situation and sent ^to the farmers on the Wooii- 
garra. The varieties grown include Korpi, Oramboo, and Nanemo, which are known 
resistera of good density, but which have never been tried out on the Bundaberg soils 
for early maturing or cropping (Rapacities. It is hoped that the Bureau will shortly 
be able to get supplies or these cancs in isolation, so that some distribution may be 
made in the course of the next few years. 

While examining the district for gumming, we kept our eyes oi)en for some 
isolated farm or farms which were reasonably free from gumming, and were rewarded 
by finding that on the red forest soils around Clayton and the Elliott River the farms 
seem to be practically clean and are well isolated. There is in these places a fairly 
clean stock of Q. 813, and farmers on the Woongarra are ad.vieed to buy plants from 
the]||Jf they are planting up with the variety. The existence of this area is a godsend, 
probably save a very seriorts position. If farmers wish to procure seed cane 
spring planting, they will do weU to get in touch with the Bureau, so that 
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arrangements may be made to select for them the cleanest cane. The Elliott area 
will be thoroughly examined at intervals through the year, and a careful watch will 
be kept for disease. 

It may now be said that the machinery for the control of gumming has been 
made ready, and it remains for the farmers to combine so that everything may work 
smoothly. It will be realised that it is more economical to grow a resistant variety 
than to grow a susceptible cane which may, but probably will not, give a return for 
the money expended in planting it. Many farmers are loth to give up D. 1135, 
although they are forced to admit the fact that there are other canes which give a 
much better return, and are quite hurt when they are told that they are not efficient 
farmers. The striKes of jdant M. 1900 Seedling are very bad over the Woongarra, 
much of the cane not having grown at all, and more having struck, turned white, and 
died off. All this is solely due to gumming. Several farmers have planted up three 
times and still have not more than a 30 per cent, strike, and it has taken a set-back 
such as this which will cost them some hundreds of pounds to make them realise that 
it would have been cheaper to idant Q. 813 and risk not getting a fourth crop from 
this variety. 

Recommendations sucli as these are not made without careful consideration of 
the financial situation, and the farmers may be sure that the recommendations made 
in this report are those which appeal to the officers of this Bureau as giving the 
greatest gain to the farmers wlio adoj)! them. They are not theoretical suggestions, 
but suggestions based on purely practical considerations. 

It was further noted on the Woongarra that on the whole the soil is in a very 
poor condition. It is a general rule in Queensland that red volcanic soils are low in 
potash and also in phosphate, and in many cases little fertiliser is added to keep the 
soils up to standard. Still more urgent is the need for humus. Green manuring is 
in very little use on most farms, and is of the greatest importance to restore the 
humus to the soils. Without humus a soil does not retain the water in drought and 
becomes puggy when wet, while the ai)plication thereof makes the soil porous and 
better drained, and at the same time kcej)s small amounts of moisture in the soil in 
drought. It will be long before the soils of this district will be restored to their 
original humus content, even if a beginning is made now. 

The otlior control measures, such as seed selection, the methods of which have 
been given above, will naturally follow the introduction of canes like Q. 813 and 
H. 227, and knife disinfection will also have to be i)ractised by the farmer who wishes 
to clean his ])lace and render it free from gum. 

In cpnclusion, I should like to thank Mr. Wilson, of the Bureau, for his help in 
making the field observations, and Messrs. Richardson, ('rabtree, and McBryde for 
their information and opinions, w’hich liave done much to give me the true "idea of 
the situation. 

Mosaic Disease in the Bundaberg District. 

My obsi'rvatioiis on this disease were only incidental to the main ones on giimining, 
but it was noticed that the diseawse was very bad along the Burnett and Kolan Rivers, 
on the low-lying alluvial soils. Given the same conditions in. other respects, the 
disease seems worse in Queensland in low-lying areas than on hills. 

The prevalence of the disease is due to the fact that Shahjahanpur 10 is still 
grown on many farms, des})ite many warnings and its obvious disadvantages. Even 
Q. 813 will be diseased under such conditions, and it is hopeless to try and clean up 
other varieties while this cane is grown. This cane is prohibited in some mills, but 
not at Bingera, and here the growth is widespread. 

Farmers have read in the paper that Mosaic has been gazetted as a disease under 
the Diseases in Plants Act, and this gives the inspectors wide powers under the Act. 
While the Bureau has no present intention of applying these regulations with regard 
to Shahjahanpur 10, farmers who are still growing this variety are advised to plough 
it out after next harvesting, as it will be the first variety to be attacked. This is of 
great importance owing to the fact that so many of the canes which are showing some 
resistance to gumming are very susceptible to Mosaic, and unless there is reason to 
hope that the Mosaic position can be improved, these varieties cannot with safety be 
recommended. Such canes are H. 227, wdiich, besides showing evidence of gum 
resistance, is an early maturer, B. 147, M. 189 (Black Innis), and M. 55. None of 
these canes can be profitably grown whe^e they would be near Shahjahanpur 10, and 
this fact will considerably hinder the control of gumming owing to the fact that 
fields which are infested with Mosaic cannot be recommencied for seed. It is to the 
interest, both of the farmers and tlie millers, that Shahjahanpur 10 be placed on the 
disapproved list, and a penalty be imposed and enforced that will prevent this cane 
being grown profitably. Failing that, it is likely that the regulations will be enforced 
in future to control Mosaic disease. 

9 
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On the Woongarra, where gum is rife, every effort should be made to keep Mosaic 
under control by plant selection and rogueing of both plant and ratoon cane. Not 
till this is done will we feel safe in introducing stocks of canes such as H. 227, B. 147^ 
and M. 55 for fear of a severe Mosaic epidemic. The gumming situation is a serious 
one, but it is made much more so by the lack of attention which the farmers pay to 
Mosaic disease. 

That Q. 813 is resistant to the disease is well known to aU who have studied the 
question. Another cane—P.O.J. 2714—is also resistant, as shown in a trial in 
Buttdaberg, where this variety is growing alongside badly Mosaic infected B. 208 
and corn and grasses, and is 100 per cent, free from Mosaic. It is thought that this 
cane is susceptible to gumming, but it could be grown to advantage on the river soils 
at Sharon, Cfooburruni, and South Bingera, where Mosaic is so bad. It is a heavy 
cropper, but its density is not the best. It grows well on Bundaberg alluvial soils. 

These are the only two canes which are recommended as resistant to Mosaic for 
the Bundaberg district. Farmers are urged to do their utmost to clean up the district 
of Mosaic so that we may be able to attack the gum problem unhampered by any 
side issues. 

Fiji Disease In the Bundaberg District. 

The Bundaberg district has now been discovered to be infected with Fiji disease, 
though the infection appears to be slight and confined to the Bingera district as far 
as can at present be ascertained. Three varieties are infected—Carvan’s Black, 
N.G. 16, and H.Q. 274—and farmers are warned to be very careful in planting these 
canes and to reject anything suspicious when selecting their x>la'nts. Many fields of 
these varieties were inspected in many areas in the Bundaberg and Childers districts, 
but no trace of the disease was found. For this jjurpose detailed surveys were made, 
and it is intended to repeat them at an early date in case the disease was latent. 

The fields found were lightly infected, and are being rogued, so that the disease 
may be brought under control immediately. It is considered, owing to the lightness 
of the infection and its present apparent restricted character, that it is unnecessary 
to quarantine the district, and this is undesirable from other points of view. The 
owners of farms infected have been requested to adopt quarantine methods, but should 
they fail to do so rigid quarantine will, of course, be instituted and strict control 
measures brought into force. Farmers in the Bundaberg district are advised for their 
own protection to report anything of a suspicious nature which they may observe to tho 
Bureau as soon as possible. There is no need for panic, as the outbreak is slight aiwl 
the control in efficient hands. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

The Entomologist at Mermgay near Cairns (Mr. E. Jarvis) has made the follow¬ 
ing report for the period November to Decembery 1927, to the Director of Sugar 
Experiment StationSy Mr. H. T. Easterhy :— 

Aphides Attacking Cane Roots. 

In the last monthly report issued by Mr. R. W. Mungomery (Assistant 
Entomologist at the Southern Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg), some interest¬ 
ing observations were recorded resj^ecting the habits of a species of aphis, found by 
him feeding on the roots of cane and ^*nut grass'^ (Cyperus roPandus Linn.). 

As often happens in such cases, these aphides occurred in association with ants, 
the species in the present instance being Apfumogaster longiceps Sm. 

Judging by Mr. Mungomery remarks, this cane-root aphis appears to be very 
similar to, or identical with, that discovered by me in 1916 affecting young plant 
cane at Meringa, illustrations of which were j^ublished at’the time 4r the first edition 
of Bulletin No, 3 (Division of Entomology). 

This large, dull, yellow aphis was noticed on several occasions during winter and 
early spring clustered in small colonies at the bases of the shoots or on swelling buda 
of *'sets^^ planted about 4 inches deep. It was invariably attended by ants, and 
sometimes associated with mealy bugs (pseudococcus sp.)* 

Winged forms were not present, and no specimens were noticed on the stems or 
leaves above ground level. 

Description of Larva. —Elongate, hairy, pale orange-yellow, slightly darker on 
dorsal; margins of body. Rostrum reaching nearly to end of abdomen. Antennae, 
short, stoutish, 4-jointea; 4th joint longer than remainder taken together. Extremity 
of rostrum, tarsi, and antennae, blsckish. Legs short, stout. Length of body, 0.65 mm. 
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Description of Viviparous Female, —Rotund, nearly spherical viewed from above, 
hairy, dull orange colour, dusted with white powdery secretion. Abdomen much wider 
thap thorax, with dorsal marginal edges depressed, tail conspicuous and obtusely 
conical. Head small, eyes nearly obsolete, consisting of about four dark rod ocelli. 
Rostrum not reaching beyond posterior coxie. Antennm and legs short, stout; the 
former not reaching to metathorax 4*jointed, 4th joint slightly longer than 2nd and 
3rd taken together, 3rd joint clavate. Length of body, 1.40 mm. 

This aphis appears to be of very minor importance in our Northern canefields, 
as although searched for at intervals during the last ten years or more, no additional 
specimens have been found. 


Cane-Root Mealy Bug. 

Another very interesting insect affecting cane roots is a si)ecie8 of Coccididaa 
belonging to the genus lUperski, specimens of which were first noticed near Gordon- 
vale, and at the laboratory there during 11H() on the roots and underground buds of 
cane “sets.The adult female varies much in shape, being often observed packed 
tightly in irregular crevices between expanding buds, «icc. Like the well-known coccid 
Aritonina OAistralis, which it closely resembles in general ap])earance, it is moi’e or 
less enveloped by a crust composed of a yellowish white felted secretion, but differs 
from that insect in being dark jnirjdish-brown instead of black, and in the al)sence 
of conspicuous tubercles and hairs on the anal segment. The young larva, which is 
elongate-oval in form, and dark-ltrovvn above, margined with yellow, is covered with 
minute excrescences, and jiossesscs a very long hair-like rostrum and fi-jointed 
antenme. Length of body, 0.00 mm. 

When touched, these curious mealy bugs emit a tiny globule of clear sugary 
fluid that is greedily devounul by a small golden-coloured ant which is usually in 
attendance; and in return for such sweet morsels probably inotocts them from the 
attacks of various insect enemies. 

A s])ecies of Mipersm is known to damage the roots of sugar-cane in Cuba; 
whih* Jiiperski ierresiris Newt, frequently ])roves troublesome in England, where it 
injures the roots of grcH^nhousc plants throughout the year. A 1 per cent, solution 
of potassium sulphocarbonate has been found to kill these root-eating coccids witliout 
injuring the plants. 

Enlisting the Services of Grub Parasites. 

It may interest farmers to learn thjit in the Cairns district three weeds belonging 
to the genus Sida occur very |)lentifully, at least two of which happen to be of more 
or less economic importance in connection with the natural control of our cane grubs. 
By far the commonest of these [dants is Sida acuta, which apparently takes first 
place in this northern ijortion of the State, where it is often referred to erroneously 
as Sida retusa. 

This latter si)e<des, however, which in the year 1908 wag proclaimed a weed pest 
under the Quarantine Act, and is a common species around Brisbane, is frequently 
met with also in the Cairns district, growing alongside S. acuta. 

The third of the wu^eds alluded to is Sida cordifolia, which happens to be quite 
different in general appearance from either of the foregoing si)ecies, and may at once 
be recognised by its flowers being larger, more open, and lighter in colour, and by 
its rather thick,* soft leavt?s, which ai-e broadly heart-shaped, seldom oval or narrow, 
and have long stalks. This plant is taller than the others; somewhat coarse, erect, 
and branching; its leaves and twigs being more or less clothed with soft hairs. 

Our commonest species, Sida acuta, differs from retusa in having the leaves 
narrower, of a lighter green shade, with edges noticeably serrated, the extremity more 
pointed, ani the veins strongly marked. In retusa the leaf surface is smoother, and 
the colour darker, but never of a yellowdsh-green. The flowers in both these species 
are of similar size and shade of yellow. 

Isolated plants of acuta often develop a symmetrical cup-like form of growth, 
growing from a single short stem, the middle of such plants appearing at times 
regularly concave owing to the scarcity of central leaves and shoots. Plants of 
retusa, on the other hand, never assume such shape, the usual growth of this species 
being' irregular, more erect, and slightly taller. 

Attention is drawn to these common weeds on account of the fact that two of 
our principal digger-wasp parasites of cane grubs, Campsomeris iasmaniemsis Sauss. 
and C. radAila Faiir. are fond pf visiting the honey-bearing flowers of the above- 
mentioned species of Sida during sunny mornings throughout the year. 

Growers should, therefore, leave small ymtehes of such food-plants here and there 
when noticed growing near headlands of canefields, in order to encourage these useful 
parasites to remain and breed in the vicinity of grub-infested areas. 
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FIELD REPORTS. 

The Northern Field Officer, Mr. A. P. Gibson, reports, *6rd January, 1928:— 

TULLY. 

Seasonal. 

This is the time when the mercury is expected to climb near or over the century 
mark. The weather from a field man^s point of view has been distinctly suitable for 
proper cultivation, the rapid advancement of the new crop growth, and the uninter¬ 
rupted removal of the district ’s greatest croji. 

Rainfall. 

Rain and sunshine alternated for the greater part, followed by cool nights. Tully 
was leader in the field last year so far as rain and cane are concerned. The official 
record is interesting, and is as follows:—January, 34.58; February, 65.65; March, 
14.40; April, 22.67; May, 4.12; June, 11.48; July, 3.54; August, .14; September, 6.61; 
October, 3.33; November, 4.59. Total rain for eleven months, 171.11 inches. 

Thirty inches of this total have fallen since the factory commenced its operations. 
One inch of rain represents 101.5 tons of water broadcasted over an acre. This 
enormous precipitation is naturally responsible for great soil washing and plant food 
leaching, hence the great need of growing cover crops during the wetter periods. 

The 1927 Crop. 

The big and excellent crop of Badila continued to grow throughout the seasopj^ 
therefore the early forecast of 180,000 tons had been exceeded by some 20,000 tons. 
Borne heavy and reclining crops were harvested on the more fruitful lands of the 
Lower Tully, These heavy crops are invariably low’ in quality and sometimes are 
not desired by the harvesters. The recent rain, combined with the decidedly warmer 
conditions, had promoted new and rapid growth of the remaining uncut cane, reducing 
its sugar content. 

The New Crop. 

Though weedy in parts, it generally is splendid in appearance and well advanced; 
in conse^tuence, at the moment it promises well for another prolific yield. 8ome 
unpermitted cane will not be harvested. There does not appear to be so much 
advanced plant cane as last year. This cannot be expected, for most growers have 
the area assigned to them about fully planted to cane. It is more than likely the 
factory will start crushing 8,000 tons of canc weekly instead of 6,000 as last year. 
This would, of course, favour a later starting on the same crop tonnage. 

The local people are proud of their cver-gi-owing town and big modern new mill. 
The cane put through in one week—viz., 9,020 tons—appears to have been the greatest 
quantity of cane milled during any one week in Queensland. This amount may be 
easily eclipsed in future; the present difficulty obviously is to obtain cane enough 
for the mill’s big daily requirements. It is better that a mill be idle a little time 
daily in preference to operating continuously on a big quantity of stale canc. The 
mill’s average quality has been good. As time goes on the crop growth will be less 
rapid, when a higher c.c.s. cane may be expected. 

Cultivation. 

Endeavour should be made to maintain or improve the fertility of the soil from 
the beginning by leguminous crops and judicious manuring (soil samples should aid 
the grower in determining what is required). Comparatively little land is yet under 
the plough, therefore much tedious and costly hoe work is required to keep the field 
clean. It is highly desirable that weeds be controlled in fields and headlands from 
the outset. Less scrub is being felled. The total cost of this work from brusliing 
and including cane planting may be put down from £28 to £30 per acre. November 
weather was favourable for this class of work. 

Rests. 

Rats are responsible for much crop damage in x)arts. Weevil borers were observed 
on several farms. Army worms had temporarily checked the crop growth in many 
fields. This pest is spreading too rapidly, due, maybe, to its natural enemies (our 
insoetivorous birds) being unwisely destroyed by the action of man; it is urgently 
■del fa^ - that our feathery friends be protected. Mound-building ants are located 
genef^Iy in coarse-grained poor soils; frequent light tifiings before the crop is well 
issiablished will in a large measure have a controlling el||ft. 
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Diseases. 

Leaf Scald is the chief disease. Disease-free cane from the outset should have 
been introduced and early grown, and the areals supply of seed compulsorily taken 
from it. Had this been done the area probably would have been clean, whereas it 
is now far from it. Badila is becoming highly susceptible to Leaf Scald; many 
canes after stem-shooting from the disease had perished. Parts of fields held over for 
seed were found to be too highly diseased for seed use. We can only point out such 
diseases and urge the growers to discontinue planting same, also recommend that the 
fanner go over his plant field at intervals, especially that intended for seed usc^, and 
remove anything diseased or not quite up to type. Badila, which is North Queensland's 
greatest field and milling canc?, soon will be on the sera]) heaj) unless our farmers 
devote more attention to the seed-selecting part of the business; it is slowly weakening, 
and in consequence becoming more susceptible to disease. Top Hot streaks widespread 
throughout the area. 

HERBERT RIVER. 

Rainfall. 

Some 97 inelics had fallen to the Kith December. This registration, though 
overshadowing the annual average, had not been well distributed, nearly half 
falling during February. The Dectunber fall to tlie 20th was far below the average. 
Storms are threatening; but there is, however, plenty of time for the month 's average 
to Vje reached or even eclipsed. Surface water is becoming scarce. A good precipita¬ 
tion is urgently required to rei)lenish the depleted 8U|>i»lies and to maintain the 
continuous crop growth. The area planted to caiu‘ has inerc^ased greatly during the 
last few years. Plenty of good land—enough for anotlier mil} it is said—is to be 
found some miles back from Long Pocket. 

The 1927 Crop. 

The early crop prosjx'cts speedily changed from one of gloom to that of brightness 
and ]tros])erity, des])ito the memorable and disastrous flood. Freedom from disputes, 
mechanical troubles, and adverse condition.? has j)ermittod the two factories working 
continuously and well, therefore the unexpectedly great crop (probably the district's 
largest with omi exeejdion) of some 1155,000 tons was ex|>ected to be milled by the end 
of the year. The lighter and more severely damaged crops are being fired prior to 
harvesting. Some Badila flood remnants were being cut on the river lowlands; they 
were very soiled and appeared poor in quality. The cro]) averaged some 3 feet of cane 
when inundated; the tops quickly perished and subsequently dropped off; side 
shooting followed; each at time of cutting showed about 18 inches of canc; such 
shoots (lepend on the parent cane for their existence, thfrel'ore rob it of sweetness. 
The writer has sometimes found that flood or frost damag(‘d ('anes low in sugar, whilst 
the newly formed cane on its shoots is generally quite satisfactory in quality. The 
new crop has been well cared for. There is a great area of plant cane, most of which 
bad germinated very favourably. Less gumming disease is in evidence. The cane 
is forward in growtii. The crop, however, may yet bo regarded as a very speculative 
one, despite its present most favourable qualifications. It is quite clear that the two 
local mills will be called upon to start very early so as to fully cope with the 1928 
now apparent record crop, but, even so, there is a great jirobability that they will not 
be able to fully treat the whole crop. Victoria's upper rich alluvial deposits specially 
look well. Most of the 1927 stubble on such lowlands was destroyed by water; this 
was ploughed out and rc])lantcd with Badila. The curling of the leaf is just one of 
Nature’s little economising ways; by so doing th(‘ leaf ari'a exposed to sun and drying 
winds is miriirnised, thereby reducing plant evaporation. 

Varieties. 

Many varieties are grown; the principal are as follows:—Badila on the better 
lands; H.Q. 425, confined now to the Ui)per Stone Biver. H.Q. 409, a popular kind— 
it arrows freely and rather early—is a good weigher and germinator. Oramboo, 
Korpi, and Nanemo generally are liked; that planted early had germinated well; 
later plajits, however, were less favourable. The growing of Q. 81,3 I think could 
be extended with profit in selected soils. Some healthy and most promising crops 
of this variety were noted. 

Cultivation. 

Generally this has been satisfactory and the fields on the whole were then 
reasonably clean. Farmers realise the enormous value to be gained by the frequent 
mulching of the soil interspaces, especially during the early stages of the cro]) growth 
and when the soil is bared of crop covering. The prevailing dry conditions have 
advanced this work considerably. It is important that the farm’s drainage system 
be in the best of order now that*the wet season is fast approaching. Not many rotary 
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cultivators are in use. The soil for the greater part is cohesive. These implements 
do excellent work in the more friable soils free of encumbrances. 'Volunteer crops 
(trash left as cut) cannot be said to be a good practice on level country; though 
controlling weeds, conserving moisture, and perhaps retarding plant food leaching 
during times of heavy wetness, it haroours i)ests and fungi, is always a source of 
danger from fire, and reduces considerably the stooling of cane. Such fields are better 
relieved—that is, the blanket of trash should be removed off the cane stool. 

Manuring. 

The local farmers are big users of manures; different kinds at different rates per 
acre are applied at intervals to plant and ratoon crops with apparent good results. 


Leguminous Crops. 

We cannot get our farmers to realise the enormous value of the growing and 
ploughing in of cover crops, also the cane trash. Different sorts of cowpeas are 
sometimes grown. A kind of giant cowpea is becoming popular; this variety flowers 
some eight weeks after sowing and does not perish, as does the ordinary kind, after 
seeding, but continues to grow and seed for about five months before it finally dies. 
A sample of this was obtained and forwarded to the Government Botanist for 
identification. Small areas of maize are grown for feed; it serves the purpose well, 
but must be looked upon as dangerous from a disease-spreading point of view. 

Pests, 

Pest destruction is not great. Rats at the moment are occasioning the greatest 
amount of damage to what is left of the old crop; they arc being driven from the 
harvested fields and arc concentrating in the yet uncut ones, hence the increased 
damage. They appear hungry and are devouring unpicked up harvested heaps of cane 
that happen to be lying in the trash-covered fields, also completely severing innurner- 
n,ble ratoon shoots in the same class of fields. Aphis Sacchari are very common at 
present; their presence may easily be detected by the shiny and sticky nature of the 
lower leaves. 

Leaf Hoppers.—Three different kinds may be found here. A few grey back cane 
beetles were on the wing. 

Noxious Weeds.—The real Johnson grass and Star of Bethleham noted; ,the 
former is a dreaded pest, a quick spreader, a deep rooter, is very stuliborn to 
eliminate, and may speedily take possession of a canc field. 


Diseases. 

The Herbert River cane still appears the most disease-free of the whole of what 
is known as the No. 1 Division. Three years back the gumming disease was serious, 
but the area affected has been wonderfully reduced by the almost total elimination of 
H.Q. 426, a highly susceptible kind, together with a logical system of plant selection, 
helped perhaps by less favourable weather conditions. What has been achieved here 
may bo performed elsewhere by greater co-operation between farmers and mill 
field men. 

The following information is interesting and shows the progress made in reducing 
the affected acreage in the Victoria Mill area alone:— 

Year 1925—Area known to be gum affected .. .. 3,240 acres 

Year 1926—Area known to be gum affected .. . . 2,137 acres 

Year 1927—Area known to be gum affected .. .. 580 acres 

The chief parts diseased are Victoria Estates, Gairloch, and Fairford. 

Top Rot.—Red streaks widespread and found in patches of Badila plant and 
jatoons alike. Generally the most advanced stool shoots are affected; the number 
of shoots affected in stools varies from one to sometimes the lot. Many shoots were 
•dying or had perished from the disease. (This disease truly wants investigating.) 

Leaf Scald, Leaf Stripe, and Mosaic are here, but not yet in a dangerous way, 
and when noticed are immediately removed. The writer found four stools of Leaf 
Stripe in Korpi ratoons and one stool of Mosaic in Korpi plant at Fairford. 

Yellow-striped leaves, not unlike Leap Stripe yet different, are sometimes found 
in H.G. 426 and Badila throughout No. 1 Division, 

Nearly 1,000 tons of cane were transported by Victoria for plants, the greater 
^ari of had been used to supplant known unclean areas. 
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NOTES ON THE BLUE OAT MITE 

(Notophallus bicolor Froggatt^ 

By J. HAROLD SMITH, M.Se., Entomological Branch. 

A pest reputed to have caused the failure of a crop of wheat in the 
Back Plains section of the Nobby district in 1925 showed signs of further 
attack in September, 1926. A brief investigation in that year yielded 
some interesting information, and the following notes contain the gist 
of a memorandum supplied to the Chief Entomologist (Mr. Veitch). 

General Considerations. 

The soil is a rich black basalt, easily worked if well soaked with 
rain. In dry weather, the soil sets into a hard pan at a depth of a few 
inches and becomes increasingly difficult to work. At the time of my 
visit sufficient rain to permit satisfactory drilling had not materialised, 
and the seed sown was planted under conditions far from favourable to 
the crop. 

Continuous cropping of wheat is the normal practice of the average 
farmer, though some have a knowledge of its attendant evils in the 
spread of insect pests and disease organisms. When necessity compels 
a change, a volunteer fodder crop of oats may be allowed to grow or 
occasionally lucerne is sown. Conditions of cultivation generally are 
such that a continuous growth of those host plants required by cereal 
pests exists in the form of crops actually cultivated, or allied grasses 
to be found as weeds. 

The affected paddocks had a south-east aspect with sufficient fall 
to occasion a surface w^ash in times of heavy rainfall. 

Identity of the Pest. 

The pest proved to be a mite of the family EupodidiC. In appearance 
and habit it agreed with Notophallm bicolor Frogg., and further study 
confirmed that identification. About 1 mm. in length, the adult mite 
has a dull blue body colour, with mouth parts and limbs red. 

. This record appears new to Queensland, at all events as a pest of 
cereal crops. 


Injury. 

No standing crop of wheat was present on the farm from which 
the inquiry originated and, though observed feeding on young wheat 
elsewhere, advanced symptoms of attack by the Blue Oat Mite could not 
be examined. In the previous year—i.e., in 1925—the wheat crop had 
been practically ruined on the farm referred to, and, according to local 
wheat growers, the apparent cause was an excessive infestation of the 
mite. The incidence of the pest has extended during a period of two 
years from a small patch in the uppermost paddock throughout the 
whole length of two, each some 18 acres in area. In both cases, the wheat 
grew healthily until 8 to 12 inches in height, at which stage the infesta¬ 
tion reached a maximum. The plants then dried out rapidly; any grain 
cast being only partially filled. From the farmer’s point of view the 
crop was an entire failure. 

Wheat attacked by the mite presents no symptoms other than a 
typically sick appearance when 6 to 8 inches in height and makes little 
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additional growth, though climatic and cultural factors may be favour¬ 
able. The plants dry up, and *'en masse'' have the colour of well-cured 
hay—i.e., the pallid green indicative of nutritious fodder rapidly dried. 

N. hieolor swarmed on wild {Avena fatioa), and oats growing 
as an escape from cultivation, without any apparent harm to the host 
plants. Close examination of these in bright light revealed pale longi¬ 
tudinal stripes in the leaf blades on which numbers of mites had been 
congregated. In some cases successive pale green areas followed each 
other in a line giving rather a characteristic appearance of irregular 
straight dashes. Whether these are typical on infested oats or likely 
to be noticed in wheat is uncertain. 

Wild oat plants were brought to the office for experimental purposes. 
A number of mites were introduced into a seedling plant kept in a wide¬ 
mouthed test tube, sealed by means of a loose plug of cotton wool. After 
some time the mites began to feed, their fore limbs oscillating in rather 
a characteristic way. The mites preferred the upper surface of the 
lamina in the proximity of the ligule, and the precise positions of feeding 
were marked for convenience of further work. These parts of the leaf 
were sectioned. Examination of these sections gave some idea of the 
mode of penetration and the consequent injury to the plant tissue. 

The following description of a typical section indicates the physio¬ 
logical effects of feeding. Two irregular cavities were visible on the 
upper surface of the leaf blade, one broadly open, the other deep and 
comparatively narrow mouthed. In each the epidermal cells had been 
forced into the mesophyll, suffering at the same time considerable 
derangement and losing the normal closely apposed structure. Such 
contusions would be made by the stiff unspeeialised mouth parts 
possessed by Natophallus hieolor. Following this rough mechanical entr\^ 
to the softer plant tissue the cells of the mesophyll are displaced and 
often ruptured, the contents of some having been extracted during 
feeding. In the surrounding tissues, the chlorophyll api^ears darker and 
more concentrated than in other parts of the leaf. 

Feeding Habits. 

The mites are very sensitive to intrusion, and exact observations in 
the field become a matter of some difficulty. At the slightest sound or 
movement they may crawl rapidly to the ground or should the plant 
be touched, fall immediately. Sometimes the adults crawl to the under 
aide of the leaf. During feeding the body is set at an angle to the leaf, 
the anterior legs oscillating rapidly during the act of suction. When 
necessary the mouth parts may be withdrawn immediately, and the 
insertion appears to be only slight. 

During the hotter hours of the day the buH^ of the mites remain 
in concealment, the few specimens observed being confined to the leaf 
bases near the insertion to the stem. Most shelter in the soil, and all in 
some position not exposed to the direct effect of the sun's rays. Only 
rarely do they leave such sites during the day, and it is quite exceptional 
to find any immature individuals at that time. After sundown an effiux 
of the mites from concealment to the host plant takes place. Large 
numbers scatter over the plants, the bulk comprising immature forms. 
Mlost feed only on the upper surface of the oat leaves, but whether this 
is due to ease of penetration of the epidermal cells in this region requires 
determination. 
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Feeding appears to be restricted to the few hours round about 
sunset when the leaves are dry, the wind slight, and the solar heat at 
a minimum. The restriction of the mites' activity to this period sug¬ 
gests a disposition, negatively thermotropic and negatively phototropic. 
Immature forms compose the majority of the mite fauna observed at 
this time, a contrast to diurnal conditions when early instars are excep¬ 
tional. At daybreak a heavy frost rind had settled on the ground, the 
leaves being wet and any interstices tilled with dew. Adult forms were 
taken in the x>cstligular space totally immersed in water. On drying 
these resumed their normal activity. Heavy dews apparently inhibit 
both the feeding and the movement of the mites, though total immersion 
for considerable periods does not have fatal results. 

Life History and Habits. 

Noiophalliis hicolor belongs to the group of softbodied mites known 
as the Eupodida^, whose structure permits considerable activity. At 
rest the legs are partly withdrawn under the body, and detection is 
difficult if the mites are present in the soil. During the day shelter is 
found in the soil about the roots. On uprooting a seedling of oats, the 
disturbed mites move rapidly in all directions, their outstretched legs, 
bright red in colour, making them very conspicuous. Every effort is 
made to reach cover, aboundance of which is available in the soil. 

Captured specimens were placed in jars together with seedling 
plants of wild oats. Examination of these plants at a later date revealed 
two egg ma*sses, faint red in colour. These masses occurred on the upper 
suface of the leaf blade, a short distance, about one-quarter to one-half 
an inch, from the ligule. The mass has no definite orientation, the eggs 
being irregularly dispersed over an area of one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter. Some twelve to twenty mimite oval eggs, loosely attached to 
the leaf surface, were seen in the groups examined. 

Under natural conditions large numbers of the mites are destroyed 
in the normal farm operations, their soft bodies offering little resistance 
to disturbances of the soil. 


Host Plants. 

W. W. Froggatt recorded the Blue Oat Mite from New South Wales 
ill 1921 as a pest of cultivated oats. Cultivated oats were not grown to 
any extent in the neighbourhood of the farm on which the wheat had 
been attacked. The vigorous constitution, general in species of A vena, 
may account for the resistance of this plant, for no noticeable injury to 
it could be discerned. 

While partial to oats, the mites may spread to any wheat grown in 
the immediate vicinity. If oats is a prominent weed in young wheat, 
severe injury may result to the latter plant. Along the headlands w^eeds 
occurred in profusion, but no trace of mites or any injury resulting 
from their attacks was observed. 

Distribution. 

Some three years ago the wheat failed in the upper part of the 
paddock near the top of a slope, and in the succeeding year the infested 
area included the whole hill. Two paddocks which covered the rise 
were generally infested; mites being found on oats growing here and 
there over the whole fallowed area. This extension downwards may have 
been accomplished by means of surface wash, evident after heavy rains. 
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which would carry the light-bodied mites to previously unaffected areas. 
In addition to the small size of the mite, its readiness to lose hold of any 
surface, liberates it to the full force of such a natural distributing agent. 

As the mite was originally described from the Delungra district of 
New South Wales, inquiry was made locally into fodder importations, 
in order to test the possibility of its having been introduced into the 
State by such means. During the dry periods of 1918 and 1923 consider¬ 
able quantities of fodder were imported. There is, however, no evidence 
to show that any of this came from the district where the mite has been 
recorded previously. The alternative hypothesis, viz., that the mite is 
indigenous to the Nobby and Back Plains district, seems more probable. 
As the feeding habits and injury resulting from slight infestations are 
not such as would attract attention, only an abnormal influx of the mites, 
overrunning a crop sufficiently to cause serious injury, would make its 
economic status evident. These considerations place the mite among 
those organisms which may be regarded as potential pests, which increase 
to dangerous dimensions under exceptional circumstances, associated with 
some climatic or other variation in cultural conditions. 

The limits of the local distribution of the mite in Nobby district 
were not ascertained, but it occurs within at least a 5-milc radius of 
Mount Glen. 

Control. 

The necessary conditions required for the use of sprays in the 
control of pests indicate that for the treatment of the mite the practice 
will prove of doubtful value. As previously mentioned, the least sound 
or movement sends the mites to the ground at once. Thus the impaction 
of the spray, if crudely applied to the seedling plants, would send many 
into cover on the ground where some protection from the effect of any 
spray used is available. The reflnements of spraying which would be 
necessary are practically unobtainable on the farm, hence control mea¬ 
sures of this type are of doubtful utility in this case. Even w^ere it 
possible to secure effective control of the mites by this method, the high 
cost of application to cereals would prohibit its use in other than very 
exceptional cases. 

Cultural operations seem the more practicable, and suggestions may 
be summarised as follows:— 

1. Deep Ploughing .—The mite, in common with other Eupodidai, 
is soft bodied in structure and hence easily destroyed. Occasional deep 
ploughing to a depth of 8 to 9 inches both disturbs the mites and buries 
them at a depth from which they can scjarcely emerge. To render the 
practice effective, the use of a skim coulter is desirable, as the upper 
2 inches of the soil, containing the mites and contaminated vegetation 
with the egg masses, will be securely placed at the bottom of the furrow. 
The frequency of the operation must be determined in accordance with 
the specific requirements of the crops being grown. 

2. Fallowing .—Apart from the importance of fallowing to the 
successful growth of the wheat crop, insects and other pests are robbed 
of host plants for some time. Frequent working of the land keeps 
weeds, including wild oats, in check and disturbs the soil. Both these 
factors react unfavourably on N. bicolor, in the first place by starving 
the mite, and secondly by mechanically destroying large numbers. Where 
fallowing over long periods is impossible, harrowing, cultivating, and 
other modes of working the land are advantageous from the entomological 
point of view. 
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3. Kotatwn of Crops .—The eroiiping of wheat from year to year, 
a common practice in the district, affords a supply of host plants which 
is suitable to the spread and multiplication of the mite. As an alterna¬ 
tive, the crop may be changed frequently, either by jilanting some other 
graminaceous crop or the insertion of a green crop, e.g., lucerne, into 
an elastic rotation. Such may be easily devised by anyone conversant 
with local agricultural conditions and possessing a knowledge of the 
potentialities of various crops in the soil of the district. 


FARM TRACTORS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

By E. T. BROWN.’' 

No matter how skilful the tractor driver may be tliere are times when things 
go wrong witli the engine. It may Ive loss of power or the engine may cease work 
altogether. This is the time when the technical knowledge of the driver comes into 
play, since it is his duty to locate the trouble as quickly as possible. Trouble 
invariably occurs when the machine is being used, and, therefore, the less time taken 
to discover the cause of the trouble and to set matters right the better. But it is not 
alw’ays an easy thing to decide at once what has really lia)>pened. There are ways, 
however, of diagnosing the complaint quickly, and correctly.- The best method of 
tracing the trouble is by the elimination of those factors that cannot i)ossibly have 
caused the trouble. But before one can do this it is essential to appreciate at the 
beginning what symptoms are likely to be displayed, and, moreover, to understand 
what the eause of these symptoms is most likely to be. Then V)y classifying tlie 
comj)laints and working in a methodical way, it is an easy imitter to find out w'hat 
is amiss. 

The Systems to Examine. 

Tlie ])lnn that T have alwjqys found to work best is, when anything goes wrong, 
to examine the ignition sysbmi first, then follow with the fuel supply, and, if the 
cause does not lie with either of these, to examine the engine. It is generally possible 
to remedy any defect in the ignition system or the fuel sup)>ly when out on the land, 
but in most instances when it is the engine that is at fault it is necessary to effect 
the repairs in the workshoj), since most probably the engine will have to be dismantled. 
It is surprising, however, how' much a skilled man can do in the w^ay of remedying 
a fault when away from his sho}). But there must naturally be many jobs that 
cannot lie done at the time. There are six sym])toms for which to look, and if these 
be taken in rotation, the work of diagnosing the complaint is simplified. These are: 
(1) Engine misses fire or st{)f)s; (2) loss of powa^r; (3) knocking or ])onnding; 
(4) backfiring; (5) overheating; and (6) irregular speed. Tlieso I propose to take 
in order, and exj)lain the causes that may account for the trouble. 


Misfiring. 

Misfiring may be due to (1) dirty distributor in tlie magneto; (2) vibrator 
points pitted or dirty; (3) sjiarking jdiigs dirty or cracked; (4) sparking plug 
})oints not properly set or the contact breaker stuck up. If the fault be not here, 
ascertain whether the fuel mixture is correct or wliether there is any w'ater in the 
fuel. If the trouble lies witli the engine, look for loss of compression by turning 
the engine slowly over by hand and testing the conqiression, or the valves may be 
out of order. 

Loss of Power. 

Loss of power is very quickly noted and particularly when the loss is considerable. 
Loss of power may be due to: Ignition —The spark not sufficiently far advanced; 
the wiring may be faulty; the plugs dirty; the contact-breaker points pitted or 
incorrectly adjusted; the commutator brush may be dirty. Fuel —The mixture may 
be too weak; that is, have too inueh air; the intake manifold may be leaking; water 
in the fuel; the float of the carburetter may require adjustment. Eyigine —The oiling 
may be insufficient; the govenior may require adjusting; loss of compression; worn, 
stuck, or broken i^iston rings; scored cylinder walls; sticking valves; leaking head 
joints. 


In the ' ’ Farmer and Settler. ^ * 
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Knocking or Pounding. 

This cannot be a fuel eomj>laint, therefore exaiuine the ignition system. The 
spark may bt? too far advanced, but as a general rule it will be found that the 
engine is at fault. It may be that the carbon deposit on the cylinders, pistons and 
valve parts has accumulated suflSciently to cause the noise; the bearings may bo 
loose; the pistons too tight or insufiiciently lubricated; the water S 5 ^stem may not 
be working properly. Usually the cause is carbon deposit. 

Backfiring. 

This is generally caused by faulty ignition. The high-tension wires may be 
connected to the wrong plugs; there may be a sliort circuit in the primary wires; 
the spark may be too far advanced. This complaint is sometimes caused i)y a weak 
mixture, but this is not often the case. It is possible, however, for a stintk or leaking 
inlet valve or a leak in the manifold or the carburetter gasket to cause backfiring.. 

Overheating. 

A weak spark or one that is timed too late may cause the engine to overheat, 
and this also is true w^hen a too-rich mixture is used. In most instances, however, it 
is due to insufficient oiling; nn impeded w’,ater circulation; or heavy carbon deposits 
on the cylinders, pistons, and valve ports. 

Irregular Speed. 

This is a complaint with which one frcc|uently comes into contact. One minute; 
the engine is running well and pulling strongly, the next it is very sluggish. It is 
not always an easy matter to account for this irregularity, but it is generally due 
to one of the following cause's:— If/nitihn —^Loosc connection, partly broken wures, 
or pitted or badly adjusted platinum points in the contact breaker. Fnel —Irregular 
supply of fuel, a dirty needle valve in the carburetter. Engine —The governor working 
badly or sticky valves. 

Beware of Loose Nuts. 

One loose nut on the tractor outfit may cause untold damage. A tractor by the 
very nature of its work, and the unevenness of the grouJid over which it travels, is 
constantly subjected to severe shocks and excessive vibration. This undoubtedly 
account/S for the frecpiency with which one comes across loose nuts on the outfit. True, 
many of the most important nuts on the engine are secured with a split pin, but there 
arc hundreds not so held. The only way of making certain that all nuts are screw^ed 
home as tightly as possible is to go round them at frequent intervals. An unbreakaVjlc 
rule should be made by every tractor operator tlujt whenever he is looking over the 
machine, for any purpose whatever, he does so spanner in hand. It will be found 
that some nuts never require attention, but, on the contrary, there are others that 
seem particularly given to working loose. It is the latter that should receive attentiou 
every day, and this is an easy matter, for one <juickly finds out which are most likely 
to suffer from the vibration. 

The Need for Clean Air. 

The average tractor operator does all that lies in his power to ensure fuel 
passing into the engine. A very large number of them, however, do not appear to 
appreciate the fact that it is equally important to tfike precautions to prevent dust¬ 
laden air from entering the induction pipe. To ward off the danger of allowing 
dirty air to be mixed w’ith the fuel vapour, all tractors are fitt(;d with air filters. 
These filters, however, are useless unless they be cleansed out at very frequent 
intervals. It will be realised how much dust the air is capable of carrying when it 
is stated that it is no uncommon thing to find that close on 2 lb. of sandy material 
has accumulated in the filter during a normal day ’s work on dry soil. The most 
satisfactory type of filter is that in which the air has to pass through water. This 
arrangement ensures only clean air entering. But it is essential to clean out the 
filter at least every day the tractor is at work. 

A Up for Benzole Users. 

I have frequently heard tractor operators state that they object to the use of 
benzole as a fuel on the ground that when a cork float is fitted to the carburetter 
there is always a danger that the benzole will destroy the varnish on the cork. If 
this varnish be destroyed the cork will sink and a flooding carburetter will result. 
This difficulty can very easily be overcome. A celluloid varnish is not acted upon 
by benzole, and, therefore, this is the material to employ. Procure a few scraps 
of celluliod—an bid comb or tooth-brush handle will juiswer the purpose admirably— 
and dissolve them in amyl acetate. This liquid can be obtained from ijractically 
any chemist. Dissolved celluloid is a tacky solution, but it can be successfully 
applied with a small l)rush. The life of a float treated in this way is a long one. 
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SHELL 


Tractor Oil 

Halves your lobrica^ 
tion costs by maintain¬ 
ing perfect lubrication 
until at least 120 gal¬ 
lons of kerosene have 
been used* 


Wilkur, 

29th July, 1927. 

Having given your Mr* Ryan an 
order for 200 gallons of ‘"Cross"" 
Kerosene, and one iO^gallon drum 
of Tractor Oik 1 feel that I must 
say how very pleased I am with 
the results I have had from these 
products* No kerosene gives 
power like “Cross,"" and Shell 
Tractor Oil is the most economical 
tractor oil I have ever used in my 
Case Tractor* 

(Sgd*) G* S* BENNETT* 

CROSS in Bulk 

You can save 3d. on every gallon 
by purchasing Cross in Bulk. 

Strong steel diums may now he 
had at cost price —£2 each. 


CROSS 


Satisfaction is Certain 
When you order CROSS 


POWER 

KEROSENE 


THF. BRITISH IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY UMITED-THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA & N.Z. 
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FERTILE SOILS PRODUCE 
THE BEST CROPS! 


Crops year after year drain f^e 
soil of its fertility with a result¬ 
ant decrease in the yield and 
quality of the crop. Tl)e remedy 
is in your own hands—replace 
in the soil what your crops have 
taHen out. 




RECISTCRCD TQA06 

FERTILISERS 


A.C.F. Fertilisers are scientifically compounded to return to the 
soil the right proportions of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Add, and 
Potash* They will increase the fertility of your land and so 
produce better crops—bigger returns. 

We have a complete price list for YOU, 

POST YOUR ENQUIRY TO-DAY I 

Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

LIMITED 

ROMA STREET BRISBANE 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


2 ''i 3 ear old seedlings, strong 
healthy plants. 

2s. 6d. each; 24s. per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to — 

Manager, State Nursery, 
Bribie Island. 


WI MI The Super Quality Medf- 

V I Iwl Lil WfV cated Stock Lick 


Thm Managmr, Oimora Station, Maxwolton, writom at at follow*: —" IDe sent 10,000 Sheep to the 
Chartert Tower* District on agistment. There was plenty of feed but they were not doinq as well as I 
would wish, being impressed with the prospects of Uimlick. I ordered a ton for these sheep. The result 
exceeded my expectations. BPithin three days the difierence was noticeable. TDithin a week they were 
doing well. lUitliiu three weeks one would not recognise them as being the same sheep. cThe result was 
truly maruellous and the cause was undoubtedly VIIUILilGIC*** 

B7holesale Distributing Agents— 

SAQgiUEL ALLEN & SONS, LTD. 

V m T-OWMSVIi.&.C. Affid OAIRNS 

THM. Bt-CMfirn 4k Bovt«i fftoolcHttmptOfs 

4k Ooinf»aknyi t•lnnlt<lci• MAnrtooroMBrli 
M GttmpiMlI 4k Amott, Bundmlrar^p 
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FAT LAMB RAISING. 

J. CAEEW, Assistant Instructor in Slioep and Wool. 

In a recent radio lecture by Mr. J. Carew, assistant instructor in sheep and 
'wool, the lecturer impressed upon his hearers that the carrying capacity of the 
holding should be first considered and then stocked with a type of ewe suitable for 
lamb raising. 

In Queensland, he said, the natural j)asture is, generally speaking, unsuitable for 
fattening lambs. The great proportion of the coastal lands in the State vary from 
poor rough country to rich alluvial river and creek flats, and many of the natural 
grasses on this class of country, wliile good in the early stages of growth, become 
too coarse and rank and ])rodiice seeds injurious to the well-being of the sheep, as 
well as being deleterious to the wool. That these pastures can be greatly improved 
has been conclusively demonstrated in many places; that is, in places where the land 
was put under cultivation for a year or two and then sown down with artificial 
grasses, principally Ehodes grass; and there are instances in which the pastures, 
after cultivation in this way, have been allowed to revert to natural grasses without 
any sign of spear or wire grass making its appearance. Stocking heavily during 
spring and summer is the method usually employed in controlling these grasses, and 
in keeping them suitable for sheej) for the greater portion of the year. 

In the scrub areas, where artificial grasses are sown, tliey will be found sufficiently 
good for fattening purposes, but even they are greatly enhanced ,by having cultivated 
crops that can be regulated to come in at a time when they will supply any deficiency 
in feeding values that may be knowui or expected, as seasonal influences play an 
important part. 

Fat lamb raising should be combined with mixed farming, and anyone carrying on 
mixed farming will find that sheep will give a remunerative return. Assuming that 
an established farmer has his cultivation paddocks fenced off with the ordinary stock- 
proof fences, he would be able to convert them into sheep-proof fences with wire 
netting at a cost of about £.H() a mile. Paddocks of about 20 acres or smaller are 
suitable, and in this way the sheep can be ])ut in after a crop is taken off, and instead 
of burning off iK'fore ploughing, be cleaned up by the sheep; the manure that they 
will distribute will leave the paddock all the better for their being in it. Cultivation 
is one of the be.st means of converting a worm-infested paddock into worm-free 
country, and worms form one of the greatest enemies to the sheep industry along the 
coast and, indeed, well inland, especially in years when summer rains are abundant. 

When the weight and j)robable price of the breeder ^s wool is token into con¬ 
sideration, a fair margin of profit should be secured on the breeding flock. Should 
the lambs be sold when five months old at anything like present market rates a 
an admirable dual-purpose sheep, an essential in the farmer ^s breeding flock. 

Mr. Carew described the Corriedalc as the most suitable farmers^ sheep, it 
being large, well-pn)i)ortioned, jiosscs.sing a strong constitution with a plentiful milk 
secretion, combined with a caijacity for producing a weighty fleece of fair crossbred 
quality of about SO’s to SI^s sj)inning counts. The Oorriedale could be considered 
an admirable duel-i)urpose sheep, an essential in the farmer ^s breeding flock. 

‘^As the Corriedalc is not suitable for producing fat lambs (Mr. Carew 
continued) *Mt is necessary to mate the ewes to a breed of ram likely to give the 
best results, and, despite the claims made on behalf of other breeds, I would 
(speaking from experienoc gained under Queensland coastal conditions) “recommend 
rams of the Dorset Horn or Border Leicester breeds for the higher and w'ell-drained 
areas within, say, 50 miles from our sea-board. 

“If the Corriedalc breed is not procurable, or if for any other reason the sheep 
farmer wishes to raise his own breeding flock, full consideration must be given to 
geographical, climatic, find general conditions. The Corriedalc is based on being 
fifty-fifty Lincoln and Merino. Therefore, Lincoln rams mated with Merino ewes 
will give a suitable type, but would probably be composed of a big percentage of 
rough-covered ewes that would greatly reduce the value of the clip. (The Corriedalc, 
which has been developed by careful selection, is composed of a more even type.) 
Should the Lincoln-Merino first cross be used as the breeding flock, the pure-bred 
Lincoln ram will not produce lambs to mature as quickly as the Border Leicester or 
Dorset Horn, therefore, by introducing two breeds of rams, complications are being 
constituted unnecessarily. Should the holding be within 50 miles of the coast with 
low lying f^s well as elevated ridges I w«uld recommend the Komney Marsh or the 
Romney cross as the breeding flock. 
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the higher and better drained areas the Border Leicester crossed with the 
Merino can be recommended as likely to give the best results all round. The first 
cross will be quick to mature. The wether lambs should be fit for market when four 
and a-half to five months old. The first cross ewe lambs should be retained as 
breeders, being very suitable both as wool and mutton sheep, growing to a good size, 
possessing plenty of vigour, capable of a quick recovery after a pinch, having a good 
milk se<iretion (which is so imjiortant in securing early maturing lambs) and being 
prolific; all these characteristics, combined with the quality of adapting themselves to 
the varied diet usually supplied on a mixed farm, help to secure for them a position 
amongst farmers’ sheep that is difficult, to displace. These half-bred ewes can be 
mated again with the pure Border Leicester ram, but, as the result of this mating I 
would recommend that all this drop be sold as fat lambs, as soon as fit, as the ewes 
from this cross are on the coarse side in regard to wool production. 

*^It will, therefore, be understood that only ohe pure breed of ewe and one 
pure breed of ram is necessary, that is, the Merino and Border Leicester. This 
will simplify matters considerably, as all the breeding ewes can be run jn one flock 
during the whole year. 

^*Tlie Dorset Horn is a very desirable breed for the fat-lamb trade, but as they 
are not so valuable as wool producers and do not possess any distinct advantage 
over the Border Leicester as a fat-lamb getter there appears to be no reason why 
they should bo used instead of the Border Leicester and Merino Cross. 

“Assuming then that this is the cross to be used, we find that the Merino is 
suitable to be mated either in spring or autumn, but the Border Leicester Merino 
cross will only mate successfully in autumn. For the iJurpose of getting fat lambs 
it is better to keep the rams away from the ewes except at mating time. Boeing 
that the autumn is the only season in which a good mating can bo expected, I 
would recommend joining the rams with the ewes from the second week in February 
to the last week in March. The lambing will thus commence in the middle of July 
and finish the last week in August. 

“At the time of mating, the ewes can be kept on good and suitabl(3 natural 
pasture. If the season be good, they wUl probably bo attacked by the sheep maggot 
fly, but at this season the ewes C4in stand the knocking about that is necessary 
for crutching, jetting, &c., to keep them free. If stomach worms are present they 
are worst at tliis season. In this respect I do not mean that the effects are worse, 
as at this season the sheep should be better able to withstand the evil effects owing 
to the feed being more suitable and nutritious. 

“When winter comes on the sheep should be practically free from worms, 
and as no worms are hatching out owing to cold conditions, the owes can go 
right through the lambing without disturbance, as flies also are, as a rule, absent 
at this period. By the time the flies begin to get busy the lamb marking should be 
over, as the most suitable time to mark lambs is when they are from two to six 
weeks old. The flock will be fit for shearing by the end of Beptember or early 
October. The shearing has a retarding effect on the attack of the fly, especially 
if all sheep are jetted as they go through the race after shearing. 

“As the sheep are to be shorn, they should be examined for broken mouth and 
specially marked to be fattened off. The broken-mouthed ewes can be fattened 
off with the lambs and sold while they are still capable of fattening up, otherwise 
they are likely to be kept hanging on in an unprofitable maimer. When the lambing 
is timed to take place in July and August provision should be made to have a supply 
of feed for the whole batch, as the more quickly they are fattened the more economic 
the fattening. 

“If lucerne is grown on the holding there will be but little growth in it during 
.Tuly and August. If cut during June, the short growth during July and August is 
very suitable for graj-.ing sheep, on which they will do well, thus giving the lambs 
a good start off. Uj) to the time the lamb is dropped the owes should be kept going, 
but should not bo put on luscious feed. After the lambs are dropped, the best and' 
most luscious is not too good and for grazing purposes lucerne is among the best. 

“There are other crops, however, that are suitable and that can be grown 
during our normal autumns and winters, such as oats, barley, wheat, turnips, rape, 
&c. I regard the latter as giving the best results for fattening purposes. If sown 
in April and May it will be suitable for feeding during August, September, and 
October. For feeding during November and Deceniber, lucerne is about the best; 
failing this, Sudan grass or one of.the panicums will fill the bill and top off all the 
lambs by the end of January or the middle of February, which brings the proceedings 
a close for one year, when a fresh start can be made to follow the same routine. ’ ’ 
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DENSITY 

The type of fleece grown in an exceptionally dry season 
with the aid of Vita~Lick. 

400,000 BALES SHORT 

Cestimated> 

in the present Australian Wool Clip 
at £20 a bale == £8,000,000 

S tockowners could have prevented much of 
this season’s huge wool deficiency by the judicious 
use of a good Stock Lick. 

Many sheepowners throughout the drought-stricken areas 
in New South Wales and Queensland have followed 
the wise principle of using Vita-Lick constantly, a fact 
which has increased the quality and weight of their 
wool and enhanced the health of their flocks. 


VITA^LICK LIMITED 

Stock Lick Specialists 


107 Kent Street 


Sydney 
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Eip LIFE IN Old Soil 


That the fertility of the soil Is not Inexhaustible 
is being slowly but surely forced upon the attention 
of farmers in every part of Queensland where 
crops are grown. 

Land which at one time produced heavy crops 
of sugar cape, wheat, maize, lucerne, fodder crops, 
potatoes, and other vegetables is giving such small 
yields that in some cases the returns do not cover 
the actual cost of production. 

This points unmistakably to the fact that the supply 
of available plant food in the soil has to a large 
extent become so exhausted by continuous cropping 
that there is not sufficient to produce a payable 
crop. 

As it is not possible to continue growing crops at a 
loss, it is obvious that something must be done to 
restore the lost fertility of the land. 

There is no doubt whatever that the crop-producing 
power of the soil can be restored or, in other words, 
“New Life for Old Soil” can be obtained if the 
right Kind of fertilizer is used in the right way and 
at the right time. 

To do this there is no better way than to apply 
Shirleys Fertilizers, as they have baen proved best 
by actual test and can always be depended upon 
to give good results. 


Shirleys Fertilizers Ply. Ltd. 

OFFICES AND T17AREHOUSE: 

Little Romd Street, Brisbane 

TDorks and Litboralorij; At CjUdstone 
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CONSIGNMENTS AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 

By G. B. GALLWEY, A.F.I.A., A.A.A., A.A.I.S., Queensland Agricultural High 

Bchool and College/ 

A farmer grows produce to sell and has two markets in which to make sales. 
These are the local market and the city market. It often happens that he uses both, 
and with the former his transactions are not particularly complicated as he sells 
either for cash or credit and has dealings with one particular man and his accounts 
show straight-out debits and credits. In the city market he has to oj)en a consignment 
account and work on it for (he periods he is sending his produce afield. 

it may be well to consider what a consignment is, the reasons for making the 
consignment, and Mho arc the parties concerned. The first may be termed an 
adventure, V)ecause it is tlie forwarding of goods l)y one person to another for sale 
by the latter for a remuneration, usually a percentage on the sales, which is known 
as a commission. 

The reason for making a consignment is generally the liope of obtaining a better 
price than is ruling locally and thus obtaining a better profit. In some cases the 
locjil demand is more than satisfied by the supply and the farmer is forced to seek 
another market. Often the 2 )articular ])roduce grown can only be sold in certain 
places, and tin* farmer will then find it necessarv to make consignments. 

The parties to a consignment are the consignor and the consignee. The consignor 
is the principal:—that is, the person wdio owns the goods comprised in the ('onsignment 
and who is entitled to re(*eive the proceeds of the sale of such goods. The consignee 
is the agent—that is, the person Mho receives the goods and sells them foi the 
consignor or principal. 

It should be noted that the OMuership of tile goods remains M’ith the consignor 
or jirincipal. Th(‘ consignee or agent is really in a ]K)sition of trust and must account 
to his Jirincipal for ijis dealings with the consignment. 

The farnu'r, M’hen he forM'ards his goods, should advise the agent, sending any 
j'ajK'rs necessary for delivery to be obtaineil. He should also aclvise any sjiecial 
instructions he M'ishes to b(' observed regarding the sale. If the farnu'r fixes a 
('ertain jirice on the consignment, the agent is exjiected to sell for as much above 
that pric(‘ as lie can, but should not sell lielow the jirice unless he has the jiermission 
of tlie farmer. 

When a sale is made the gross jiroceeds are received by the agent. This amount 
is the total olitained for tlie sale of the I'onsignment. 

On this amount tlu' agc'ut receives liis commission and deducts it from the gross 
proceeds. He then deducts all expenses for receiving, handling, storing, and selling, 
and has left the net j»roce(‘ds which are diu' to the farmer. 

In ord(*r to show the farmer the result of the consignment tlie agent forwards 
a statement wdiich is known as an Acianint Sales. This statement may cover eitlier 
partial or total sales and shows all the details of the goods sold, all charges and 
commission, and the actual uvX jnax'eeds. The agent eitln'r forwards his cheque Mith 
the Account Sales or in some instances a few days after. 

The foregoing is in short what hapjieiis M'iieu jiroduce is sent on consignment. 
Other points arise in tliis connection, .and the jirincijial of these is the fact tliat the 
farmer enters into a contract witli the jierson or firm who carries his goods. This 
contract fixes certain obligations on both parties, wdiich, however, do not affect the 
relations of the farmer ami his agent. 

From the farmer’s jioint of view’ the jirocedure outlincai is known commeiaially 
as a Oonsignment Outwards, and the farmer intereste<l in keeping books should make 
these entries. As it is not possible to know what the produce Mvill realise, the fanner 
should note dowm what he has consigned and tin* date tlu? consignment mms made, and 
what he (‘stimates he w ill r(‘ceive. This amount should be debited to the consignnumt 
account and credited to the jiroduce account concerned. If tin* farmer has made any 
j>aymentH he should debit consignment and credit cash. When account sales come 
to hand the amount of the net ])ro(*eeds should be credited to consignment account 
and debited to a personal account of the agent. On the arrival of the agent ’s cheque, 
debit cash and credit liis jiersonal account. If a cheque accompanies the account sales 
there is no necessity to open a jicrsonal account for the agent, but deliit cash and 
credit consignment account only. 

An examination of tliese entries will show tliat the agent’s ai'cmnit is wiitten 
off, the cash Mill show the amount received and the jiayments made, and the eonsign- 
ment the profit or loss made on the venture. A profit is made if the credits extu'ed 
the debits, and a loss is suffered if the dcTiits exceed the credits, 

^ In a radio lecture from the Queensland Government Radio Station, 4QG. 
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Consignment accounts of another class are called Consignment Inwards, and do 
not as a rule alfect the farmer, but principally concern the agent. 

Sometimes two or more fanners may join together in a deal or sale, and such 
cases are recorded in commerce as joint accounts. In these accounts there exists 
more often than not a big element of speculation. The primar}" cause is that it is 
considered a particular line can be turned into a big profit by a snap deal and one 
party finds the money and the other manages the transaction and receives a commission 
on the gross sale. After the completion of the deal and the managing party has been 
paid his commission the profits or losses are shared. 

The farmer’s interest in these accounts centres principally in Consignments 
Outwards, and in regard to these let me conclude with a little advice: Help the agent 
by sending your best; be straight with him :iiid he ’ll be straight with you; and, as 1 
said in a previous lecturette, if you are puzzled about your account sales consult your 
banker and your agent, and you will find how easy it is for transactions and business 
relations to move along smoothly. 


RADIO LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

THE LIST FOR FEBRUARY. 

By arrangement with the departments concerned by the Director of the Queeirs- 
land Government Kadio 8ervice (Mr. J. W. Kobinson) tlirough his Market Re})orts 
Officer (Mr. Robert Wight), forthcoming wireless lecturettes on agricultural and 
related subjects are listed as follows: — 

Wednesday, 8th February, 7.45 ii.m.—A lecturette arranged by the Queensland 
Agricultural High Bchool and College. 

Thursday, 9th February, 7.45 p.m.—Meat Inspection, by Mr. lnsj)ect()r Che(*seman, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Tuesday, 14th February, 7.45 p.m.—l*rogress of Agriculture in Queensland, No. II.— 
Mr. .1. F. F. Reid (Editor of rublieatioiis). 

Monday, 20th February, 7.45 p.m.—Pig Raising—Mr. E. J. Shelton (Instructor in 
Pig Raising). 

Tuesday, 28th February, 7.45 p.m.—J’oints in Fruit Growing Practice—Mr. George 
Williams (Acting Director of Fruit Culture). 


A CHAIN AS A PIPE WRENCH. 

When it is necessary to turn a pipe in making a pipe joint it is a difficult matter ' 
to grip the pipe unless the jaws of the turning tool have teeth that will bite 
into the outer circumference of the pipe. The pipe wrench is the proper tool to use 
for this, but so little noed is found for this tool that it is rarely found in the 
collection of tools at hand. The accomj)anying illustration depicts a scheme that 
will accomplish the same result. It consists of a section of old roller chain, a 
long >)olt, and a heavy steel or wood beam. The beam is drilled at one end to 



teke the bolt, and the chain is placed around the pipe, then bolted to the beam 
in such manner that the smallest number of links will surround th© pipe. Applying 
leverage to the beam pulls the two ^ds of the chain in opposite directions, and 
cansea^^e links to bite into the pipe in very much the same manner as the sharp 
HHpr pipe wrench. The greater the leverage applied the greater will be the 
grip oT^he chain on the pipe. 
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POULTRY HOUSING. 

HINTS FOR JUNIOR POULTRY CLUB MEMBERS. 

By P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Correct housing is very important if the best results are to be obtained from 
poultry raising. Poultry houses and buildings should be dry, well ventilated, free 
from draughts, with plenty of sunshine and sufticient room to allow the birds to 
move about with freedom and comfort. The foregoing features arc all necessary 
factors in maintaining the good health and vigour of the birds, without which 
profitable production cannot be obtained. Poultry houses may lie built in a variety 
of shapes, and a variety of material. It may be possible for old buildings to be 
remodelled to suit the requirements of the poultry, but in the building of a new house 
or houses it is better to follow the system of poultry house building generally 
adopted. 


Making a Beginning. 

Club members arc commencing operations with only a few birds and consequently 
a very largo house is not required. The house that is recommended although small 
will make a suitable breeding pen if the operation of poulti’y keeiiing is extended 
by club members. The material most suited for building fowl liouses is liardwood, 
fret^ from cracks and crevices for the frame work, and galvanised iron for roof, 
back, and ends. With this class of juaterial the least possible harbour is otft-red to 
vermin which frequently infest poultry houses. Tf it is not jiossible for a club 
memlier to jirocure iron and good sawn hardwood for his building, tiinber may be 
used for both ends and the back of his house, but iron should be always l)e used 
for the roof, for it is most important that the interior of the shelter should be 
kept dry. 

The Building. 

A house, 4 feet long and 4 feet deep, will be sufliciently large to accommodate 
the stock, and large enough to hold six hens and a mate bird at a later date for 
breeding purposes. This house should be open in front and face the north or north¬ 
east. The ends and back closed in with iron or timber. If the timber is to be used 
it is as well to dress*it with Avood-fireserving oil with the object of not only [irotecting 
the timber, but guarding against vermin making their home in the building. The 
height of the house at back should be 4 feet, and in front 4 feet (> inches. If 6-foot 
iron is used for roofing jiurposes and a Jl-ineli overhang is allowed at back, it will be 
found that there is considerably more than a foot of iron projecting in front. This 
overhang in front largely assists in keeping the house dry, which is essential. 
Ventilation must be provided. This is best done by sjtace of 2 inches between the 
top of the back wall and the roof. This is also an important point in Imilding a 
fowl house, as without it the house becomes very hot in summer, and in houses where 
large numbers of birds are housed together and no ventilation is provided, the air 
in the house becomes very stale, and consequently injurious to the birds healtli. 

In a building where the ends and back are to be constructed of timber, if the 
timber is just fitted together it will shrink and eventually leave gaps that will cause 
a draught. Draughts are largely responsible for the birds developing colds. The 
joins in all timber-constructed sheds should, therefore, be covered with a small 
lath or beading to prevent this. Where neither iron nor timber can b'c ])rocured 
for the walls of the fowl house, wheat or corn sacks opened and stitched tightly 
may be used. These are fairly durable if given a coat of whitew’ash and reduce 
considerably the initial cost. 

The material required for the most desirable class of house, that is iron and 
timber, is as follow\s: — 

3 inches by 2 inches hardwood for corner posts—Two 5 feet 6 inches, two 
6 feet. 

3 inches by 14 inches pine battens for roof, back, and ends—Six 4 feet, two 
5 feet 6 inches. 

6 inches by 1 inch hardwood for front of house—One 4 feet. 

Iron—Roof, two 6 feet; back, one 8 feet; ends, two 9 feet. 

This material will cost approximately £2, but it may be possible for many 
members to procure second-hand material that will do equally as well. 
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Plate 62. 
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To this hbusc should be erected a netting run. The number to be housed 
together, however, is so small that the run need not be large, and, therefore, no 
hard and fast rule will be laid down for this purpose. If it is possible to give the 
birds the run of the yard or free range, and this will be possible where no other 
fowls are kept, tlie expense of building a pen may be saved. 

Location. 

Having the material to commence operations, the next point to consider is the 
location. i*oultry houses should be built, if possible, on a slope and well drained 
soil. Wet and damp houses mean a cold one, and this is frequently responsible, by 
its weakening effect on stock, for sickness and disease. 

The interior of a })Oultry house should be simple and easy to clean. The first 
consideration is the floor. This should be raise<l several inches above the level of 
the surroundings, (leiinuit floors are the easiest to clean and the most desirable, 
but here again (expense has to bo considered. Olay and ant bed filling well jruddled 
and tramj)ed down make a very good floor, and is readily cleaned. The roosts should 
always be ])hiced at the back of the house, and be situated about 10 inches from the 
back wall. They should be made of timlxu* 2 inches by 1 inch hardwood, and fitted 
on to two pegs standing 10 inches to a foot out of the ground. The l>est way of 
attaching the p(‘rches to the pegs is by driving a nail into the peg to within an inch 
of its full length, then bore a hole in each end of tin* j)erch which will enable it 
to fit loosely on the peg, and so allow of its removal for cleaning operations. 

due nest will be suflicient for four pullet.s. This can be constructed out of a 
kerosene tin, as illustrated, and placed at one end of the building. This type of nest 
is fairly well secluded, a feature which birds ap]U'eciate, and one that also assists 
in preventing such vices as egg eating. Good clean masting material is the next 
essential, as without this eggs cannot be kejd clean, a Idglily im|)ortant j)oiTit in 
fiecuring toj) market prices. 


IMPORTATION OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 

The [u-oposal of the Empire Marketing Board to make available to tlie ('om- 
monwealth Government ])ortion of the annual grant ju'ovided by the British Goverti- 
ment to assist the ex])ort of pedigree live stock to the overseas parts of the Empire 
was discussed in detail recently at a conference held in Melbourne by the 
Minister for Markets (Hon. T. Paterson, M.P.), the Conimomvealth Chief 
Veterinary Officer (Mr. R. P, Allen), the Commonwealth Chief Dairy Supervisor 
(Mr. P. J. Carroll), the Secretary to the Department of Markets (Mr. C. d. 
Mulvaney), and representatives of the Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria, the 
Chamber of Agriculture, and several breed societies. 

The conference was convened in consequence of the Marketing Board’s request 
that the various Dominions should suggest means whereby assistance under the 
tt^rrns of the grant could be most suitably rendered. The conference w^as unaiiiiuously 
of the opinion that everything possible should be done to encourage the importation 
of the very best class of pedigree stock into the Commonw'ealth. 

It w^as also agreed that any financial helj> rendered should not act as an 
encouragement for the importation of inferior stock or for the purchase of stock 
for speculative purposes. The oi)inion eventually arrived at was that the cost 
of any assistance rendered should be borne by the Empire Marketing Board, the 
Oommonwcalth and State Governments, and the ship owners and should be 
available to Australian registered stud stock breeders only; also that such breeders 
should be relieved of two-thirds of the expense of bringing the stock from 
Great Britain to Australia. 

It was stipulated that, where assistance is rendered, the breeder receiving 
such assistance must not di8i>osc of the stock within twelve months of its importation 
into Australia, and should it become necessary to sell the animal within that ])eri(>d 
the amount of any assistance rendered be refunded. 

Among those Avho attended the conference wTre—Messrs. C. E. Merrett 
(President, Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria.) ; H. Schwieger (Secretary, 
l^yal Agricultural Society of Victoria); L. Monod (Secretary, Cattle Breeders’ 
Societies) ; H. Kendall (representing tlie Chamber of Agriculture) ; A. H. Mactier, 
and the following representatives of Breed Societies: Messrs. .1. McIntosh (Red Poll), 
H. H. Peck (British Breeds of Sheep), D. C. Morpeth (Shortliorn), J. Ijidgett 
(Milking Shorthorn), W. Coekbill (Ayrshire), G. A. Bedwell (Australian Stud 
PiK Breeders Society), C, D. Lloyd (.fersey), and W. Finn (Guernsey). 
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SELECTINO AND HANDLING THE BOAR. 

JI. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 

There i>s an old stock adage that the hoar is half the herd. Though 
the statement needs some comiderahle hacking, yet, in a general way it is 
true. It embodies an idea that must he constaritly kept in mind when sclect- 
mg a sire. 

Mr. Shelton’s notes on the subject wUl, therefore, be read with interest, 
for they cover a wfide range and carry muedi practiaal information.-—Hd. 


A^isiting a Southern farmers pro|»erty recently and inspecting his stock, the 
topic of conversation turned to the class of l)oar he was using, whereupon the farmer 
invited the writer to *‘have a look at him —i.e., the boar—which was penned some 
distance away from the herd. 

Continuing our cliat 1 observed, * ‘ A'^es, but surely you are not using tliat fellow, 
he ’a a crossbred such as we would certainly not recommend for use on any farm, 
no matter what class of pig it was intended to use.’’ This conversation, which, 
happily, was a very productive one, lead to the preparation of a few notes on the 
subject and this in turn to the present article, which it is thought, covers the ground 
required and gives information such as may be made use of on any farm, no matter 
in what part of the State the farm may be situated. It might be added that, before 
we left the farm referred to, an order had })een booked to secure a really good 
j)urebred boar and to have him delivered as early as convenient to rej)lace the cross¬ 
bred, which our friend decided to replace as soon as anottu'r more suitable one 
came to hand. 

Selecting the Sire. 

There are many points to be observed in the selection of tlu- head of the herd, 
for the boar represents a very important section of the })rg stock. 

Even if there is a tendency at times to exalt unduly the influence of the 
boar and seemingly to neglect that of the sow', the farmer should not permit himself to 
reverse things and entirely neglect the paternal head of the herd. Breeders cannot 
aflord to neglect either the boar or the sow; they are both important factors in 
the production of a good herd of young stock. The boar, of course, has a greater 
influence in the herd for the reason that he will sire a considerable number of the 
pigs kept. Probably all the individual young pigs on the smaller farms will be 
the progeny of the one side, whereas they would not all have the same dam. 

The more important the stud is or the more })igs there are on the farm, 
the more important is the selection of the sire. That there are risks associated with 
the jmrehase of all classes of stock is a well-known fact, but this does not lessen 
the importance of the selection of the head of the herd, or of the sows or of other 
farm stock. 

Fundamentals of Success. 

Fifty pounds Stirling or even more spent on the purchase of a good boar would 
be money well spent ly the man that had the work for 4\iin and that hoped to build 
up a really good stud herd. Similarly, £10 or more is not too much to i:)ay for 
a good boar for use on pure or grade sows for the production of pork or bacon 
pigs. Whatever the price, so long as the animal is good and the stud warrants the 
outlay, get a good one, and don’t stop and listen to the man tluit says, ‘‘Any old 
thing is good enough for me so long as he can serve its pur])oge. ” A boar of 
inferior quality will have a disastrous effect on any herd. A good boar raises the 
standard of the herd; an inferior boar lowers it. 

Essential Characteristics. 

The boar should, above all, have his masculine characteristics strongly developed; 
weak effeminate boars are disastrous. Recognising that the boar represents at least 
50 i>er cent, of the reproductive force of the herd divided up amongst the sows 
to whom he is mated, it will be necessary first of all to consider the class of sow to 
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Plate 54 (Fig. 2 ).—A Lengthy Well-developed Stud Berkshire Boar. 

Prominent among this boars charaeterastics are his great length and evenness and his well-developed hindquarters. Owned formerly 
by Mr. D. P. Hayes, a prominent New South Wales breeder, he realised a very high figure at the Stud Pig Sales held at Sydney Show in 1925. 
He shows breeding and quality second to none and is reasonably well marked. His legs are strong and he stands well off the ground, both 
points in favour of a young animal. 
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whom lie ia to be mated before deciding' on type, age, price, &c. It is a considerable 
ndvantage in a, general way to select a boar strongly developed, esf)ecially in points 
in which the sows show a tendency to weakne.ss, that is, of course, comparatively 
speaking, for no weak-constitntioned animal should be retained in the lierd or bo 
permitted to reproduce his species. 

Selecting the Herd Header. 

A general outline of the jioints to be looked foi* in the selection of the ‘ ‘ Herd 
Header^’ or sire would be (1) Robustness of constitution; (2) ])rolificacy of type; 
(M) symmetry of form and evenness of quality; (4) correct pedigree; (o) a mild 
and even temperament; and (b) a health declaration. 

A Good Constitution. 

(1) A good constitution, indicated by a general healthy condition of the skin 
and hair, which should be soft, pliable and silky (oily, if the animals liave been 
sty-fed) ; width ])etween the eyes and ears and along the back, with a wide and 
deej) capacious chest; large girth and strong wide loins; evenness throughout witli 
no sign of weakness at back of shoulders or in the region of the loins; the animal 
to be of good size for his age. Note his breathing to see that it is even and regular. 

Prolificacy of Type. 

(2) Prolificacy of type cannot be decided u])on a]»])earaiice, hence an animal’s 
]»edigree and stud records should l)e studied and as nuich information obtained from 
those conversant with the strain as is possible. There is an old saying, “Tt is useless 
Inlying a ])ig in a poke,” i.e., buying a jng without first inspecting it and ascertaiiiiiig 
of what type and (piality it is; hence, careful inquiry should be made and, if jiossible, 
otii(‘r stock in the herd from which he is to be selected should also Ive insj'ected and 
inquiro'd of. 

Select from large litters or strains of strong active stock, the boar you require 
for service a year or so ahead of the time you require his services and watch him 
grow and develop, and you will not regret your action. To secure the ]>esi results 
stock should only be selected from the very best and most reliable, healthy herds, 
where attention is given to careful feeding, management, and recording jicdigroes 
or breeding. 

Symmetry of Form and Evenness of Quality. 

(.H) Symmetry of form and evenness of quality is desirable, as also Is trueness 
to tyjie and good length and depth of body with wide capacious chest, strong legs and 
feet set on to the body in a way that suggests tludr capacity for carrying tlie 
animal pro]>erJy when the condition is uj». Pine, flat bone is 'preferable to the largo, 
round coarse bone so common in some of the older strains. Other j)oiiits to iook 
for are strong muscular development with good width between the eyes and ears 
and continuity of width throughout the body; head to be characteristic of the type, 
medium, not too small or too large; eyes, bright and kindly; neck, medium length, 
set well into the shoulders, which should be comj)act and even, not heavy and coarse; 
ribs to be well sprung and broad; absence of a “CTeasc” beldiid the shoulders to 
be sought for, as this is a bad fault, sometimes referred to by pig bret'ders as ‘ ‘ The 
Devil's Grij). ” This weakness should also be absent in the loins. Home pigs are 
very weak in this respect; the loin needs to l)e wide and fully fleshed, no sign of 
weak hollow back being allowed. The flanks must be deep and well let dow!i (this 
is very important and a point too often overlooked, as a good l)acon pig must be 
tliick in the flank and belly) ; back to be level or Kliglitly arched (indicating strength 
and robustness) ; the underline (belly) should be level and free fioni infljunmatory 
areas or any indication of rupture or eidargcments. 

The quarters, both fore and hind, must be evenly developed, straight and wide. 
Development of the hams is one of the chief features to l»e looked to; they must be 
large, full, wide, deej), with flesh well let dowm on to the hocks; the legs strong, 
with flat fine bone, no weakness at the knees or in the region of the hocks being 
permitted. The pasterns should he strong and well set u]), the feet neat, evam, and 
not large or splayed. 

Authentic Pedigree. 

(4) An authentic and guaranteed pedigree, already registered or eligible for 
registration in the Herd Book is essential and is higlily desirable. This pedigree 
should be backed up by individual excellence of the aniirials whose names are recorded 
thereon, more particularly in the near ancestry, as this is of far more importance 
than a lengthy jiedigree in the absence of such excellency. 
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Plate 55 (Fig. 3).— Another Successful Stud Berkshire. 

‘‘Wilcannia Special” (3709), one of the most profitable Berkshire Boars Australia has yet produced. Owned by Mrs.E. M. Lennie, of 
Tongala, Victoria. This boar has not only won many championships but has produced many pigs that have been successful both at work on 
the farm and in the show ring. His great length and depth are his special features; they are both very valuable and desirable qualities. 
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Even Disposition and Contentment. 

(5) An even, gentle disposition, noted in the way in which the animal behaves 
himself upon the approach of farm folks or of visitors, and in his attitude generally, 
is also desirable. This is also indicated by a kindly eye and easy feeding disposition. 
A bad tempered boar with a white streak in the eye will not be long in advertising 
the fact that he is “ Lord of the Harem. ’' 

Declaration of Health. 

(6) It is a wise precaution to suggest that a Doclaration or Certificate of 
Health should always be demanded when purchasing breeding stock. These are 
essential where stock are being transferred from one State to another or from one 
country to another. Declaration forms may be obtained from District Inspectors 
of Stock or from the Department of Agriculture. A simple declaration signed 
by vendor in every day language would bo better than no declaration at all. This 
would not add additional cost, yet it acts as a verbal agreement that the animal 

and herd are and have been free from disease. 



Plate 57 (Fig. 5). — Middle Yorkshibe Boar “ Drayton’s Chief.” 

A prominent prize-winner owned by Mr. Ralph Joyce, of Kyabram, Victoria. 
A sire noted for quality, strength of constitution, and trueness to type. Note the 
strong yet fine bone of which his legs are composed and the length and depth of body. 
A typical sire of the Middle York breed. 


Other Qualiflcatlons* 

The boar should have a good set of embryo teats, twelve to fourteen in number,, 
evenly placed, equi-distant along the line of the belly. As to the breed of the boar, 
that must be determined by local circumstances and requirements. 

Compare the Strain. 

When the prospective purchaser has satisfied himself that the animal he is. 
about to buy is of guaranteed pedigree, and that the type or breed is right, he should 
compare the various animals in the herd that are representative of the same strain.. 
This ican, of course, best be done by inspecting on the farm the other animals from 
whitdi the selected one is to be taken. 

It is Mdse also, not only to be sure of the boards qualifications (if such they 
might be called), but to see that he comes from a healthy, clean herd. In this 
eoniiectioij one could keep an eye open to note the surroundings in which the boar 
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Plate 58 (Fig. 6).—** Blakenev Sydney” (839). 

A Champion Tamworth Boar, for some time the property of Mr. F. Gibbon, Macquarie Vale, Kelso, N.S.W. 

This is a typical, well-developed, up-to-date Sire of the old world Tamworth breed, much in demand in these days for crossbreeding with 
the Berkshire for prime aualitv fleshy bacon pigs of the most popular t vne. 
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has been reared; ascertain also the nature of the food that the boar has been used 
to and how and where the pigs have been fed. Be sure to note the size of litters 
common in the herd. It is futile for a salesman to boast of the prolificacy of a 
certaih strain, if, on inspection, one sees a big percentage of small, weedy litters. 

The 6kln and Hair. 

The skin and hair are both indications of good health. Either fine or coarse 
breeding and good or bad health are indicated by the nature of the skin and Mhir, 
The hair should be glossy, soft, medium in length and thickness; a bristly mane is 
decidedly objectionable. Coarse hair shows a lack of refinement in breeding and 
denotes a slow-growing animal. A fine tail is an indication of refined breeding and it 
should be Curled, not hanging limp and loose. A well-tasselled brush of clean, glossy 
hair on the tail adds much to an animal’s appearance and value. 

A distinguished carriage and a general healthy, thrifty, stylish appearance all 
give the animal the air of masculinity. 

The genital organs are of great importance, and special attention must be 
paid to seeing that the animal is normal in this respect. Do not select boars showing 
any signs of rupture or uneven development, or an animal that shows only one 
gland. Note also tliat there is an absence of abscess formation, or malformation. 

It is worth special note to remember it is possible for a boar to be permanently 
injured in service and to become quite useless as a breeder, hence this word of 
advice. It is also, of course, possible for an animal, otherwise perfect in appearance, 
to be sterile and useless as a sire. This, however, is tlie exception and by no means 
the rule. 

Colour of the Hair. 

Special note should be made of colour markings to see that these are character¬ 
istic of the breed to which the boar belongs. Improperly marked stud boars are 
not desirable, though colour is but a secondary consideration where the production 
of pork and bacon (not stud) pigs is the objective. 

It is, however, to the advantage of the breeder to secure the very best value 
he can for the purchase price; hence, it is an advantage to have as a boar an animal 
* ^ fit for the show ring. ’ ’ The stud breeder must place considerable store on an 
animal’s colour markings for it is very important that colour standards should be 
closely observed. 

ReUabUity. 

It is certainly an advantage to secure a tried and proved animal, if possible, 
even though the jirice may be higher. Such a boar would be ready for service 
immediately, and could begin to repay his cost early* This is a matter largely 
dependent on local circumstances and capital. 


Defects to Guard Against. 

Points to be avoided in 'choosing a boar are an unduly long head, neck, and logs, 
as such a form indicates an animal that will require a large amount of feed to 
produce a pound of increase and he would be of a slow-maturing type. Weakness 
in the legs, pastern, and feet are bad points, indicating weak bone and constitution. 
Coarse, bristly hair with heavy, wrinkly skin is a fault, as also is a coarse heavy 
jdato or shield on the shoulders. 

Effeminacy or coarse masculinity are equally to be avoided. In pigs carrying 
®ome age, attention might well be given to the teeth, as occasionally * ^ broken mouths ’ ’ 
are a source of annoyance. The term ‘^broken mo\fth” is a common one among 
sheep men, indicating animals with broken or overgrown or missing teeth. 


If you like the ^Journal,^ kiudly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to coyer postage 
lor the twelye months. 
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HAY-STRAW-CHAFF. 

By F. F, COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Stock Foods, and 
Fertilisers Investigation Branch. 

Owing to many complaints received from buyers in dilferent parts 
of the State, it has been necessary to take a series of samples, repre¬ 
senting material sold at Roma Street or at other centres. A careful 
examination of these samples has been made, with the result that in 
most cases the buyers’ complaints were fully justified: 

Briefly, the findings were:— 

(1) Excessive weight of battens on bales of hay. 

(2) Excessive moisture in both hay and chaff. 

(8) Poisonous weed seeds, such as Datura sp. (Thorn apple), 
Rieinus communis (Castor Oil plant), and in some cases^ 
leaves of prickly-pear that had been killed by some arsenical 
solution. 

(4) An excessive amount of soil, Bathurst Burr, Noogoora Burr,. 
Stagger Weed, Khaki Weed, and other foreign ingredients. 

(5) Bags of mixed chaff and straw chaff, not marked in the 
prescribed form with the letters M.S or S.C. 

In some cases it was found that material invoiced as HAY, princi¬ 
pally consisted of straw, of little nutritive value. Some samples of 
so-called lucerne chaff consisted principally of weeds, which evidently 
had been chaffed to hide their identity. 

The attention of producers and dealers is directed to the Stock 
Foods Act, which defines “Chaff’” as being hay or straw cut into short 
lengths, aiid hay as any dried, or cured cereal, grass, or legume cut 
before complete ripeness, and from which the grain or seed has not 
been removed; straw being defined as any dried, ripe, or mature cereal/ 
grass, or legume from which seed or grain has been removed by any 
process or by any insect or by storm. 

The serious attention of all concerned is therefore directed to- 
the following extract from the legislation regulating the sale of hay^ 
straw, chaff', grain, or seeds. 

<«THE STOCK FOODS ACT OF 1919." 

AN ACT TO REGULATE THE SALE OF STOCK FOODS. 

Sell 

"Sell” (with its derivatives) includes barter or exchange, and also 
includes agreeing to sell, or offering or exposing for sale, or having in 
possession for sale, or sending, forwarding, or deliveriijg for or on sale, 
or causing, suffering, or attempting any of such acts or things. 

Stock food. 

”Stock food” includes hay, straw, chaff, grain, or seeds, mixed 
concentrated or prepared stock foods, and by-products.. 
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Definitions op Hay, Straw, Chaff, and Foreign Ingredients. 

Hay. 

—Any dried or cured cereal, grass, or legume cut before 
complete ripeness and from which grain or seed has not been removed. 

Hay chaff. 

“Hay chaff”—Chaff consisting only of hay. 

Straw. 

* ^ Straw ^ ^—Any dried, ripe, or mature cereal, grass, or legume from 
which seed or grain has been removed by any process or by any insect 
or by storm. 


Straw chaff. 

“Straw chaff”—Chaff made from straw. 

Chaff. 

“Chaff”—Hay or straw cut into short lengths. 

Foreign ingredients. 

“Foreign ingredients” includes— 

(a) Any substance of whatever nature in itself deleterious to the 
life or health of stock; 

{h) Any substance of whatever nature added for the purpose of 
fraudulently increasing the weight of the article sold; and 

(c) All substances prescribed to be foreign ingredients in specified 
stock foods. 

EXTRACT FROM REGULATIONS UNDER THE STOCK FOODS ACT. 

3. The substances set forth in the second column of the Schedule hereunder are 
hereby prescribed to be foreign ingredients'^ relative to the stock foods men* 
tioned in the Act or these Regulations. The proportion or amount of such foreign 
ingredients which may be contained in any kind of stock food shall not exceed the 
proportion or amount set forth in the third column of the said Schedule opposite the 
name or description of such kind of stock food in the first column of the said 
Schedule. 



Schedule. 


Blind of Stock Pood. 

Substance (Foreign Ingredients). 

ProiK>rtion or Amount 
Allowed. 

“ Stock Foods ”— 

Any kind men¬ 
tioned in the Act 
or these Regula¬ 
tions 

Claviceps purpurea (Ergot) or any 
substance of whatever character 
in itself deleterious to the life or 
health of stock ; plants, parts of 
plants and seeds of Cuscuta epp. 

(Dodder),Z>aftira app. (Thorn Apple), 
Ricinua communis (Castor Oil 
Plant), Jatropha app. (Physic Nut), 
Papaver app. (Poppy) 

None 

Ditto .. .. 

TUletia tritici (Bunt), Vatilago app. 
(Smut) 

0*1 per cent, (one- 
tenth of one per cent.) 
by weight 

Ditto 

Any substance of whatever character 
added for the purpose of fraudu¬ 
lently increasing the weight of the 
stock food 

None 
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Schedule— continued. 


Kind of Stock Food. 

Substance (Foreign Ingredients). ; 

Proportion or Amount 
Allowed. 

Hay and chaff 


Moisture .. .. .. .. 

13 per cent, by weight 

Maize 


Moisture .. .. .. .. 

14 per cent, by weight 
unless the actual 
amount is declared in 
the invoice 

Grains and seeds 
other than maize 

Moisture . 

( 

13 per cent, by weight 
unless the actual 
amount is declared 
in the invoice 

Grains and seeds 
(whether whole or 
crushed) 

Any cultivated grains or seeds other i 
other than the kinds of grains or 
seeds in question 

i 

f5 per cent, by weight 
unless the amount 
is declared in the 
invoice 

i 

Ditto 


Weed seeds other than those of a 
deleterious character 

1 per cent, by weight 

Hay 


Any hay other than the kind of hay 
named in the invoice 

1 10 per cent, by weight 
unless the actual 
' amount is declared in 
the invoice 

Straw 


Any straw other than the kind of 
straw named in the invoice 

, 10 per cent, by weight 
unless the actual 
amount is declared in 
the inv^oice 

Chaff 


Any chaff other than chaff made 
from the kind of hay or straw 
named in the invoice 

i 

10 per cent, by weight 
unless the actual 

amount is declared in 
the invoice 

Marking on clrnff bags. 


7. All packages containing straw chaff or mixed chaff shall be distinctly 
stencilled or marked by the person in possession of the same in letters not less than 
two inches in length— 


(a) In the case of straw chaff, with the letters—S.C.; 

(b) In the case of mixed chaff, being a mixture of hay chaff and straw chaff in 
any proportion, with the letters—M.S. 

Defindtions of lucerne meal and cracked maize. 

“Lucerne Meal’^ shall consist of the entire lucerne hay ground, without any 
admixture of straw or other foreign materials. 

“Cracked Maizeshall consist of the whole grain coarsely crushed, and shall 
not be made from low-grade, or spoiled, or mouldy maize. 

PenaUy for offences* 

11. Any person who commits a breach of these Begulations shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 
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fCnscoerS to Correspondents. 

BOTANY. 

The followvn(j replies heive been selected from the outward mail of the Government 
Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S.:—^ 


Scrub Bottle Tree. 

J.N.R. (Kikoy) — 

Your specimen is Stermlui discolor, somelinies known as Ihe Scrub Bottle Tree. 
In the **scrub’’ it attains the size of a iarge-boled, soft-wood tree, but in 
cultivation is of a more spreading habit and is very floriferous. Tlie tree 
is propagated from seeds, but I think cuttings are also worth trying. The 
leaf you sent is from a young tree; they change a good deal from this on 
the larger trees. The seed pods you sent contained several good seeds. 

<<Tamaran*’—Bald or Swamp Cypress. 

J.G.A. (Soutliport) — 

Cupania miacardioides is a native tree fairly common about Boiithport. It is 
sometimes know as ‘ * Tarnaran, ’ ’ but for the main part it has no local nnme. 
It often grows in small coastal scrubs, such as Myers’ Ferry and Roe’s 
Camp. Planted, it makes a good shade or street tree for seaside localities. 

Taxodium distieJmm is the Bald Cyi)ress or Swamp Cypress, a native 
of the warmer parts of the United States. In the swamps of Florida the 
trees jiroduco the well known ‘^Cypress Knees” yon may have read about. 
In ordinary soil the knees are absent and in cultivation the tree makes 
quite good growth and is of very distinctive aiipearance. 

A list of Queensland trees would be rather a lengthy one. TTnfor- 
tunately, F. M. Bailey’s little book on ‘^Queensland Timbers” is out of 
print. The Provisional Forestry Board might have a copy available of 
their Bulletin No. 2, ‘^Principal Commercial Timbers of Queensland.” 
It lists all the trees the timbers of which are cut at the various mills. 

«The Wheel Of Fire.” 

H..J. (Brisbane) — 

The leaves from Mount Mee, sent by you for identification, belong to Sieno- 
dirims simiatus, the “Wheel of Fire,” one of the'most beautiful of our 
native flowering trees. It belongs to the silky oak family and possesses a 
white wood with a quiet silky oak figure. Bometimes in the adult tro(\s tlie 
leaves are quite undivided. 

Plunts from North Queensland. 

N.P. (Townsville, N.Q.) — 

1. Lponsia eucalypti folia. A vine with a variable reputation. It has been 

recorded as a fodder and a poisonous plant. 

2. Atalaya liemiglaAim. White Wood. This tree has attracted some notice in 

connection with the “ walk-about ” trouble, being blamed by one authority 
as the cause. 

3. Pittoaporum phillyrceoides. Cattle Bush. ^ 

4. JSantalum lanceolatum. Sandalwood (true)* 

5 . Acacia sentis. 

<6. Mixed material of Eremophila longifolia (?), Bcnigan, and Pittosporum 
phillyrceoides. 

7. Cassia oUgophylla. 

S. Canthmm oleifolvum. 

9, Denhamia ohscura. Called “Wild Orange” in parts of North Queensland. 

10. Capparis lasiantha. Mulx>up. Produces an edible fruit. 

11. EaUola Kali. Russian Thistk. A “Roly Poly.” 

IZf Benhamia ohscura. A “ Wild Orange, ” 
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WUd Lime. 

R.W, (Biloela)— 

We have no doubt the plant you refer to is Evemocitrus (/l^uca, coinmouly Iviiowii 
as the Wild Lime?. It produces small berries aV)out twice the size of a 
l)ea, largely used for making drinks. 

1. The tree grows to a height of about 15 feet, or perhaps more in 

favourable situations. 

2. When ripe? —About November. 

3. Can the seeds l>e used for planting?—Ves. 

4. ITow long would it bo before full size?—No information on this point, 

but the tree is slow growing. It fruits, however, before full grown. 

5. What the plant looks like when 4 to (i feet high?—A thorny bush, often of 

straggling growth. 


A Nut Grass Enemy. 

R.F.C. (Ayr) — 

The Chief Entomologist, Mr. R. Veitch, advises that the nut grass enemy you 
refer to is a species of moth introduced to Hawaii in recent years. The 
information available regarding its progress in Hawaii does not indicate 
that it has achieved any marked measure of success. Under the circum¬ 
stances, Mr. Veitch is of the opinion that it would be unwise U) consider 
the importation of this insect until such time as definite proof of its 
beneficial activities is available. Even then, the dangers inseparable from 
the ordinary jjlant-feeding insect introductions would require very careful 
consideration before any steps could be taken to introduce it to Australia. 


Introduced Grasses in Inland Areas. 

F.P. (Dirranbandi) — 

The Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. QuodJiug, advises that it is certain that 
the price is probably too high to admit of giving practical effect to your 
idea of resuscitating natural grass pastures. Something might be done with 
limited quantities of grass seed sown on small netted-in nursery areas for 
the i)urpo8e of collecting the resultant seed to gradually bring about a 
better distribution through your paddocks of the better and more favourably 
known varieties. It is not to be expected that country, which has suffert'd 
to such an extent as yours has, will recover rapidly unless there are fair 
quantities of grass and herbage seeds l.ying dormant in the soil. If it is 
j) 08 sible to spoil paddocks and allow for reseeding of the grass, the carrying 
capacity of the coTintry will be gradually improved, There are few 
introduced grasses which will stand up to the conditions common to the more 
inland parts of the »State. One grass which may give satisfactory results 
is Rhodes grass, the seed of which is procurable from almost any seedsman. 
This grass has the capacity to spread by throwing procumbent stems which, 
under good growing conditions, root from the joints. It is not, however, 
a good winter grass, although once establisjied it will provide a fair 
amount of seed until heavy frosts occur, and will restart into growth 
during the following spring or early summer. If sown iji paddocks it can 
be reserved. Three to four lb. of seed ])er acre would provide a fairly good 
dressing, but for a more even distribution the seed should be mixed with 
damp sawdust merely as a distributing agency. If the surface is naturally 
bare of any vegetation cultivation should not be necessary. Grass seed 
could be sown in the spring. Brush harrows will provide sufficient covering 
for the seed, or if so desired, the ground might be harrowed if such is 
practicable after the sowing of the seed. Aijy seedsman should be able to 
quote you for Rhodes grass seed, but it would be as well to inquire as to its 
percentage of gcrininatioii by Departmental test. 

Another method which may be worthy of attention is the sowing down 
of appreciably sized areas in the paddocks with wheat or barley. To effect 
this little or no cultivation would be required on soil which has been 
subjected to dry conditions. A quick-maturing variety of wheat like 
“P'lorenccU' can be sown up to, say, the first week in August. A similar 
method could l)e applied in the case of a summer-growing fodder like 
Soudan grass, and it could be sown any time from September right up to 
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the end of January, providing sufficient rain is experienced. ^ Ordinarily, 
it would require about 6 lb. of seed per acre when sown thinly in drills 
spaced 14 inches apart. Soudan grass is particularly hardy and will 
provide a lot of grazing for sheep. Being a sorghum it may contain a 
poisonous principle, hydro-cyanic acid, in its young stages, but if sheep are 
I)ut on to feed of this sort when their stomachs are fairly full and gradually 
accustomed to the change of diet, there should be little danger of loss on 
this account. On parts of the Downs, Soudan grass is used to a considerable 
extent and is grazed off at all stages of growth, but once stock are introduced 
to the pasture it is customary to give them regular access to it. 


Plants from Central Queensland Identified. 

G.F. (Clermont)— 

A.G. 1. Erat/roittis leptostaehya. A Love Grass. The Love grasses are, on the 
whole, useful grasses in the mixed native pasture. 

2. Papiiophorum nigricans. White Heads. A very common grass in (Central 

Queensland of no particular fodder value. 

A. 1. Erioehloa punctata. Early Spring Grass or Dairy Grass. 

' 2. Cynodon teneUus. 

3. Andro%x)gon sericeus. Blue Grass. 

4. Cyiwdon tenellus. 

5. Arthraxon eiliare. 

6 . Cyperus rotundas. Nut Grass. 

7. A ndropogon sericeus. Blue Grass. 

A. A. 1. Tritaphis mollis. Purple Heads. 

2. Aristida calycina, A 3-awned or 3-pronged Spear Grass. 

3. Pappophorum nigricans. White Heads. 

B. B. 1. Crotalaria juncea. A species of ‘Mlattlepod. ” 

2 . Adriana acerifolia. Herbaceous shrub, said to be liked by stock. 

3. Fhyllcinthms simplex. 

4. Cucumis sp. Wild Melon. Fruits required to determine tlie species. 

5. Ipomoea heUrophylltf. 

6. Spermacoce sp. 

7. FinieUa h(emaU)Stachya. Often called Native Poppy; reputed 

poisonous, but not usually eaten to any extent. No definite feeding 
tests have been carried out with it. 

<S. Wedelia sinlanthoides. 

9. Fhynclwsia minima. A useful native leguminous fodder. I do not 
know a common name. 

10. Fhascolus Mungo. Mung Bean. 

11. Jpomom reptans. Said to be h good fodder; a native vine of the 

Convolvulus or Morning Glory family, allied to the Sweet Potato. 

12. Cor chorus trUocularis. 

13. Sida corrugata. 

14. BoerJiaavia diffusa. Tar Vine or Sticky Weed, lieputed good feed. 

B. 1. Pratia crecta. M|lkweed. This x>lant has been susjjected of poisoning 

sheep at various times. No definite feeding tests have been carried 
out with it, but it belongs to a dangerous group of plants—the 
Campanula cefie. 

2. Folygala arvensis, 

3. Mhynchosia minima. Both sjuicimens l)elong to this sj)ecies. The plant 

is rather a good native leguminous fodder. 

B.M. 1. EnchylcPna tomentosa. A plant of the salt-bush f.an\ily—eaten by stock 
in dry times. 

2. Trichinium exaltatum. 
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B.G. 1. Cassia oecidentalis. Coffee Senna. This plant has been accused of 
j)oisoning stock, but feeding tests showed to simply act as a purgative. 
As “senna leaves'^ of commerce, are the product of several species 
of Cassia this might have been expected. The plant is a native of 
Tropical America, and only occurs here as a naturalised alien. The 
local name “(.^offee Senna'' refers to the fact that the seeds have 
been used to adulterate coffee. 

C. 3. Salsoki Kali. One of the plants commonly known in Queensland as 
Koly Poly. It has a wide distribution over the sub tropical and 
warm temperate regions of the globe, in America it popularly goes 
under the name of Russian Thistle, and is regarded as rather a bad 
weed. It is very common in Queensland; stock seem rather fond of 
the flowering and fruiting tips of the branchlets, and these probably 
have a fair nutritive value. 

The Indigo Plant. 

A.C. (Yelarbon)— 

The plant sent is in leaf only, bearing no flowers or pods, but we think it 
belongs to Swainsotm Intcola, a species of “Indigo.” This particular 
species has been proved poisonous by definite feeding tests. Sheep poisoned 
by this plant have a staring, dull look in the eyes, and keep their necks fixed 
and high. They become thin and the wool iM^comes hard and dry looking. 
Taken off the Swainsona, however, they often ieeo\er. 


SITES FOR FARM BUILDINGS—IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 

A very considerable proportion of disease^ and mortality can be more or less 
directly traced to errors in constructing the buildings in which animals live all or 
part of their time. Althougli for each kind of animal different considerations carry 
Aveight, yet there are certain jirinciples common to the proper construction of all 
buildings intended to house stock. Primary considerations are those of site and aspect. 

In selecting the site for stables, cowsheds, and ijig and calf pens, some freedom 
of choice is generally offered to the farmer. These structures should not be placed 
on low-lying swampy ground or on ground liable to be flooded, or they will always be 
damp and probably associated with chills and rheumatism, while the animals, having 
to expend so muck of their food in maintaining bodily warmth, will not thrive so 
well as those in dritw and better situated buildings. 

Buildings are better on higher land, wdiich can more readily be drained. It is 
also desirable to take into consideration the dryness of the soil. A shallow soil with 
a clay subsoil^ for example, is not the most suitable, and alluvial flats and “made” 
soils are unsuitable places on which to place buildings for stock. 

This is often important—-partly in relation to its effect on the health of stock 
and partly because it affects the comfort, not only of the animals but of those 
working among them. Whenever possible, in most parts of this State, a southerly 
or westerly aspect should be avoided and shelter from the south and west secured. 
Despite the great heat of summer in many parts of the State, more loss is certainly 
occasioned by the cold of winter, and anything in the housing of stock that tends to 
protect them from southerly and westerly winds is of advantage. Continued exposure 
to cold westerlies when the animals are confined in small ])ens which prevent them 
exercising themstdves will rajiidly lower their vitality and disease-resisting power, 
especially in the case of young stock, and will retard their development by forcing 
them to devote so much of their food toward the maintenance of temperature. In like 
manner, the sudden changes of temperature which occur with southerly winds and 
winter storms are liable to produce catarrh and pneumonia in all classes of stock 
exposed to them, particularly when such exposure follow's recent shearing or clipping, 
detrucking after a long railway jounrey, sudden release from close confinement in a 
hot atmosphere, or overheating from" some other cause. After sudden falls in 
temperature or cold rain, semi-starvation often leads to heavy losses. Penned animals 
have no chance of taking advantage of shelter afforded by the ground and suffer 
accordingly. 

The selection of an easterly, north-easterly, or northerly aspect has the further 
advantage of catching the morning sun in winter and allowing sunlight to enter freely 
into buildings all the year round. The top of a ridge is never a good place for 
housing stock or placing cow-bails; on such a site the buildings are exposed to alt 
the winds that blow. 
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Qeneral f^otes. 

Australian Dairy Breed—Question of Name. 

Mr. R. S. Maynard, of the Illawarra Milking Shortliorii Society of Australia, 
writes—Breeders of that great Australian breed of dairy cattle known by two 
names, as Illawarra Milking Shorthorn and, until recently, Milking Shorthorn, but 
now Australian Milking Shorthorn, have come together cm all except name. Wliat 
shall it be? li 

The I.M.8. men say that the breed is an Australian breed, equal to any 
dairy breed in the world; that all Australians should be proud of it, anxious to 
let the world know its origin and how it was evolved lyy the i)ioneers of Illawarra 
a century or so ago. They want to give the breed a name which will indicate 
clearly that it is a distinct breed, and they wish the name of Australian Illawarra 
Shorthorn. 

The A.M.S. men, on the other hand, while equally proud of the fact that it 
is a distinct breed, and of its grent achievements, want to persist in giving it 
the name of an overseas breed which has never had much of a reputation as a 
dairy breed. They want the name of Australian Milking Shorthorn. 

Now, the contention of the I.M,.S. men is that the name of Australian 
Milking Shorthorn is misleading and confusing to breeders in other countries, 
for it means something different to what it ai>pcars to mean, that it is derogatory 
to our high producing cattle, bad from a business point of view. 

What advantages do the A.M.S. men think will come to breeders l)y adopting 
this other breed\s name? This is what has to be considered between now and 
Easter when the conference is to be resumed. Why call the cattle Milking Short¬ 
horns when it has been agreed lietween the ])arties that Milking Shorthorns (or 
Dairy Shorthorns as tliy are called in England) shall not be eligible for registration 
in the new' Amalgamated Herd Book? Why call them Milking Shorthorns when 
there is hardly a man amongst the advocates of the name who would use a Milking 
Shorthorn bull in liis herd if you imiiorted one and gave it to him? 

Why not end all the confusion and argument of the past fifteen or more years, 
now that we have the opiiortunity of starting afresh, by giving tlie breed a name 
that will not be confused with any other lesser breed? 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The following officers of the Sugar Experiment Stations have, in addition to 
their original appointments, been appointed inspectors under and for the purposes 
of the Diseases in Plants Acts:— 

E. Jarvis, Entomologist; R. W. Mungomery, Ascistant Eiitomolcgist; J. 
H. Buzacott, Assistant tn Entomologist; \V. A. McDoiigall, Cadet 
Student; F. Keogh, Chemist in Oiarge; E. J. R. Barke, Chemist in 
Charge; G. Wilson, Cadet Student; and A, P. Gibson, Field Assistant. 

Mr. T. E. Tuck, inspector of Slaughterhouses, Coolangatta, has also been appointed 
inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. H. J. Cole, greonkeeper of the yeerongpilly Golf Links has been appointed 
an officer under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The Mining Warden and Police Magistrate, Charters Towers, has been appointed 
Government representative on the Dalrymple Dingo Board. 

Constable R. Askin, Bedoiirie, Constable A. MeSween, Marlborough, Mr. H. 
J. Walker, Stock Assistant, and Mr. P. J. Short, Stock Inspector, have been appointed 
inspectors of Slaughterhouses. 

Mr. J. J. McLachlan of Annerley, South Brisbane, has been ai)pointed Inspector 
of Poultry. 

Constable T. R. Herman, Jericho, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

The Officers in Charge of Police of Millmerran and Alma-den have been appointed 
Acting Inspectors of Stock. 

Messrs. C. S. Shaw and E. Bloomer of Redland Bay have been appointed 
Officers under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

T*he resignation of Mr. F. Bostock, Assistant Instructor in Pig Raising, has been 
accepted as from 20th January, 1928, as tendered. Mr. Bostock has secured the 
position of Instructor in Pig Raising at the .Hawkesbury Agricultural College, New 
South Wales. 
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The Value ol Top-dressing Pastures. 

Excellent results have followed the top-dressing of native grass lands on 
Goonambil Station, near IJrana (N.S.W.), and are regarded as proving definitely 
that this method of pasture improvement can be ap|)lied profitably to light-carrying 
<^ountry in localities of comparatively limited rainfall. Goonambil, the property of 
Messrs. W. A. Maepherson and Son, lies a few miles south-west of IJrana. The 
rainfall records at Tirana over a period of fifty years average 1,715 points annually. 
At Goonambil the average would be about the same. 

In top-dressing, superphosphate was applied during March, 1926, at the rate 
of 112 lb. an acre, 1,000 acres of a paddock of 1,700 acres being treated. This 
particular paddock was chosen, as l>eing of a low' stock-carrying standard, when 
compared with some of the rich black plains on the holding. From March to 
December 1,421 points of rain fell, and from January to May last, inclusive, a 
further 312 points was recorded on the station. Normally this paddock, known as 
the island, w'as rated as being able to carry one sheep to two acres. After the 
shearing, from September last this 1,700-acro paddock has maintained 2,000 dry 
two-tooth ewes, and from that date to the end of May the total rainfall recorded 
was 834 points. These ewes are now in good order and condition and equal to, 
if not better than, any other stock on the estate. 

The manager (Mr. R. Maepherson) said that the results from the application 
of super, were better than he thought possible. He intended to extend this work 
on the lighter-carrying section of the property. On the gther hand, he was of 
the opinion that the heavy-carrying lands on Goonambil, with Merino sheep as 
the primary objective, carried on the average all the feed necessary for such shoe]). 
Had lie a small holding, and if he were going in for crossbred sheep and fat lambs, 
he w'ould not hesitate systematically to tox^-dress every acre of his grazing land, 
irrespective of its natural richness. 


Obituary. 

A wide circle of friends througliout Queensland will learn with deep 
regret of the death of Mr. John Fayne^ MX.A. for Mitchell, and one of 
the pioneers of the Labour nioyement In Queensland, who passed away 
at a private hospital In Brisbane on 14th January, after a long Illness. 

The late Mr. Payne was born in Spring Valley, Goulhnrn, New 
South Wales, on 9th November, 1860. He was educated at public aliid 
private schools. Coming to Queensland in 1882, he worked as a shearer 
and general bnshworker, and occasionally at mining, until 1885, when 
he started a business as blacksmith and wheelwright at Arrilalah. 
There he Remained only one year. After spending about a year at 
Ooydoii, he resumed shearing, and was engaged on the Flinders, 
Bnrcoo, and Thompson till 1890. In October, 1891, he started business 
as a blacksmith and wheelwright In Longreach, and this he carried on 
for about four years. He was returned as a Labour member for the 
Mitchell at a by-election In 1905, and represented the Mitchell electorate 
continuously thereafter. On many occasions Mr. Payne was unopposed. 
For over twenty years he was trustee of the Australian Workers’ 
I nion branch at Longi’each. For some years he had been a member of 
the Public Works Commission and chairman of that body. He possessed 
a wide knowledge of land matters, and any of his speeches on the land 
question In the House were always worthy of attention. His prominent 
association with industrial matters gave him a solid grasp of questions 
pertaining to labour and Industry. Of a cheerful and breezy tempera¬ 
ment, Mr. Payne was a popular figure in the House, and In every sense 
a big Australian. His favourite seat was on the front cross-bench with 
Mr. E. M. Land, MX.A., another pioneer who has passed the Great 
Divide. Mr. Payne was an ardent worker, and was sempiilous in his 
attendance to the requests of his large constituency, which had an area 
of 28,000 square miles. He was a student and deep thinker, and his 
work earned for him widespread affection and appreciation. 
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Sugar Levy. 

Regulations have been approved under the Primary Producers' Organisation 
and Marketing Act, to provide for a further levy of one farthing i)€r ton of cane 
supplied to sugar mills, for the purpose of augmenting the Canegrowers ’ Defence 
Fund, Provision is made, however, for a poll to be taken before the levy is made, 
and if at least 100 growers of sugar-cane make, in writing, before the 21st Febriinry, 
1928, a request for a poll on the subject, a poll will be held. 

Mill Suppliers* Committees—Appointment of Deputy. 

A further Regulation has been approved under the Primary Producers' Organisa¬ 
tion and Marketing Act providing for the appointment of a deputy in the case of 
absence of a member from a meeting of a Sugar Mill Suppliers' Committee or 
District Canegrowers' Executive. In the case of a Mill Suppliers’ Committee, the 
deputy must be a bona fide cane supplier to the particular mill represented by that 
committee, and in the case of a District Canegrowers' Executive, any other member 
of the Mill Suppliers' Committee of which the absent member is a member. 


School of Instruction in Pig Raising. 

Arrangements are being made between the Queensland Department of Agriculture 
and Stock and the Department of l*ublie Instruction for a School of Instruction 
in Pig Raising to be conducted at the Queensland Agricultural High School and 
College (Gatton College). The course will cover two weeks, from 2oth June to 
8 th July, 1928, inclusive, and will be open to farmers and to young men interested 
in the pig industry, and will be of immense practical value in focussing attention 
on improved methods of breeding, feeding, management, accommodation, and 
marketing of both market and stud pigs. A further announcement will be made 
in our next issue in regard to fees, and to the nature of the various lectures, 
demonstrations, and practical talks, as well as to the evening lectures, cinema, and 
social aspect. 

Chilled Meat from Australia. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Forgan Bmith, informed the Press 
recently that some months ago the Government had arranged to grant 4d. per lb. 
up to £150 on a consignment of beef to be treated by the Perfect Pood Process' 
Pty., Ltd., prior to shipment, and on the understanding that the profits, if any, 
on the consignment, were to go to the growers of the beef. 

Pursuant to this arrangement, a shipment of 150 hindquarters and fifty 
crops of beef were loaded on to the *^Port Huoii," which left Bri8l)ane on the 
1st September and arrived at Hull on the 19th October. 

The meat was unloaded and distributed at Hull. Sixty hinds and thirty-five 
crops being despatched to the Sinithfield Market, London, the remainder being 
retained and sold in the Manchester and Leeds districts. The meat despatched 
to the Sinithfield Market was inspected by the Agent-General and others, and 
although the quality was not all that could be desired, it was agreed by those 
interested tluit the consignment had carried remarkably well, and as chilled 
meat it compared favourably with, although somewhat below, the usual quality 
of Argentine beef. The hindquarters required practically no trimming or wiping 
and were free from mould. The appeiirance of the crops was almost equally 
good. 

The engineer who had charge of the “Port Hiion" consignment is of the 
opinion that the problem of shipping chilled me.at from Australia to Gfieat 
Britain has been solved. Assuming this to be so^ there are, however, two other 
equally important problems still to be dealt with,^ namely, (a) regular supplies, 
and (6) uniform quality. 

The shippinp^ freight fof chilled meat is somewhat higher than that demanded 
for frozen consignments. Tlie chilled article, however, will always find a ready 
market whereas the frozen meat frequently remains unsaleable for varying periods. 

The average pfieek obtained on the whole shipment were as follow. The 
comparative Argentine prices of that date are also given;— 

Queensland. Argentine. 

Hinds.5^^d^ per lb. 5jd. per lb. 

Crops .. .. .. .. 3.53d, per lb. 4a. per lb. 

Had this particular consignment consisted of frozen meat, it is doubtful 
whether it would have been possible to dispose of it promptly upon its being 
placed on the Smithfield market. 
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The Cow and the Plough. 

If the Australian dairy cow is to have her wants supplied, her owner must 
use the plough to a much greater extent than at present. If he finds that the 
situation can be met by growing a succession of fodder crops there should be 
no great need to conserve fodder as silage; but in times of drought, though 
they may hold out longer than the jiastures, the crops, too, may fail, and it 
is safer to have a reserve. 

Although some parts of our coastal districts are amongst the very best in 
the world from a dairying })oint of view, our average yield of milk and butter- 
fat is often low in comparison with that of other countries, largely owing to the 
])eriods of semi-starvation through which the majority of the cows have to pass 
all too frequently. Because of the geniality of the climate and the abundance of 
succulent pastures in good seasons, insufficient preparation is made for dry spells. 
Borne dairy-farmers have found it profitable to hand-feed their milking-cows when¬ 
ever the pastures go off, and when a really dry time comes these men certainly 
score if they have a sufficient reserve to see them through. If it were the 
general practice, and more* attention were paid to breeding for high production, 
the average yield of butter-fat per cow' could be increased 50 i)er cent, in the 
next ten years. The desired change may come about through the multii)lication 
of herd-testing societies; for, if the records of the herds were published, the 
owners would see to it that their own particular herds were well looked after 
in the matter of feeding. 

It is rather a reflection on our average dairy cow’ that Melba XV. of Darbalara 
gave, in the eleventh month of her lactation i)eriod, a greater quantity of butter- 

fat than the average cow does in a year. 

The average cow might quite reasonably reply thut she was not allowed 
to choose her parents, and that her owmer is less generous as to her diet than 
the breeder of the champion mentioned, and less ])unctilious as to her general 
care. 

Causes of Inferior Cream—Careless Washing of Utensils. 

In a large percentage of the cases where inferior cream is supj)lied to factories, 
the trouble, when investigated, is found to be caused by faulty methods of washing 
the utensils. Often it is found that w’arm water only is used for washing purposes, 
and that the S(q)arator parts and utensils are left with a greasy surface, wliich, 
wlien ex|K)sed to the heat of the day, often ]>roduce8 a tallowy smell, and immediately 
affects the cream -at the next separation. To remedy this fault all separator parts 

and utensils should be washed in cold or luke warm water, then again in hot water 

that contains a quantity of washing soda, and finally, they should be rinsed by 
being plunged into a can of boiling water or j)la.ced in a vat in which the boiling 
water is poured over them. Jt is essential that the w'ater be boiling, for not only is 
the germ life then destroyed, but the utensils dry almost immediately, and the 
liability of rust formation is lessened. 

Where the same lot of boiling water is used for se\’eral cans in succession, there 
is a very rapid loss in temperature. In an American experiment on this point, wlieii 
() quarts of water at 210 deg. Fah. was used to scald or rinse four lO-galloii ehurns 
in succession, the water was fouml to be only IHS deg. Fah. after the’ fourth churn. 
In some English experiments, boiling water was carried as quickly as possible from 
an ordinary farm cop})er to the churns, which were nearly 20 yards away, and records 
of the temperature showed that the water lost from II to 17 deg. Fah. during th(‘ 
time that it was being carried from the copper to the churns. These inst.'inces are 
quoted merely to show how^ important it is to make certain that the water is at 
boiling point w-hen used—it is not sufficient to know that it w as at boiling point some 
little time before being used. 

In quite a number of cases where milking machines are used, trouble is caused 
by insufficient attention being given to cleanliness. Very often it is found that 
the milk rubbers contain on the inside surface a coating of stale, cheesy milk, which 
results in the immediate contamination of the warm fresh milk as it passes through 
the vat at the next milking. Sometimes the trouble is caused by neglect to dis 
mantle the vacuum tank. To avoid trouble with machines they should have i>umped 
through them after each milking (1) cold or luke-warm water, (2) hot water to 
which has been added a tablespoonful of caustic soda to every 4 gallons of water, 
and (3) boiling water. After each milking the vaciuim tank should be dismantled 
and washed. 

Badly-tinned vessels, such as benzine tins, often result in a metallic flavour 
being imparted to the cream; and the faulty placing of the exhaust outlet from 
the engines, so that fumes come back through the open door or window, are other 
frequent causes of inferior cream, the remedies for which are’ obvious. 
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Maize Storage—Southern Trials, 

The New Bouth Wales Department of Agriculture has undertaken to try out the 
storage of maize in galvanised iron silos on various State Exj)eriment Farms, 
particularly on the North Coast of that State, where weevil infection does enormous 
damage to the grain. Experiments are also to be conducted in treating seed maize 
with dry copper carbonate to determine the resistance of the grain to weevil 
infestation. 

In indicating this forward move to the Press, Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Director 
of Agriculture in New Booth Wales, emphasised that the department already had 
proved that maize storage in iron tanks was a safe and payable proposition if 
carried out on the lines that w^ere advocated. As a matter of fact, maize stored 
on Trangie farm in an iron tank had kept sound for a couple of years. The trials 
that will now be made, however, will afford more advice and convincing proof of 
the value of maize storage, especially if undertaken on the North Coast, where the 
bulk of the State’s maize is grown, and where the weevil menace is so troublesome. 

Referring to the fact that maize, when stored in watertight tanks, did not 
become weevil infested, Mr. McDonald said this probably was due to the generation 
of natural gases given off by the maize, and apparently these gases prevented the 
development of the weevils. In the trials to be made, tanks will be filled with 
shelled maize, and the grain will be left umlisturb-ed for two years. 

The economic aspects of maize storage enter very largely into the questions 
that the trials are intended to demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt. For, if 
the coastal growers can successfully store maize, they will not only protect the 
grain from weevil infection, but they will no longer be forced to sell at unprofitable 
j)rices. Thus maize storage is a question vital to the progress of the maize-growing 
industry. 

Colic in Horses—Common Causes. 

Perhaps the commonest cause of colic is giving horses food to which tliey are 
not accustomed. A sound physiological reason exists for not doing this. It has 
been proved that the character of the food influences the quantity and quality 
of the gastric and pancreatic juices. A definite and constant diet produces juices 
capable of digesting it, but utterly incapable of dealing wdth sudden chnnges of 
food. Under proi)er conditions, no food will cause colic, although some (us for 
example, w'heat and liarley) are more indigestible than others; but many foods 
will do so if given in excess, or at the wrong time, such as giving lucerne to a 
horse that has been starved for a time. Horses can be made to exist on practically 
any food that is digestible, provided they are gradually accustomed to it; but 
to give a horse a full feed of, say, maize, if lie has ne\'er had the grain before, 
is to invito di,gestive troubles that may cause death. Again, grass-fed horses 
suddenly put on to dry feed on being taken on a long journey get colic, owing 
to the sudden change of food. 

If you wdsh to avoid colic, give food at regular intervals, and see that the 
food is of good quality and of proved dietetic value. Mouldy corn, damaged 
oats, or musty hay, very often produce colic, while proprietary foods of unknowui 
composition, and frequently of doubtful feeding value also, often do a great deal 
of harm. Do not give green forage in an immature, fermented, or over-ripe 
condition. 

Bran mixed with maize is a favourite food, but it is much too laxative for 

a horse in work, and is a frequent cause of an attack of colic. 

Do not give large quantities of bran to a working horse. Bran is a good 
food to maintain the contents of the bowels in a soft condition, and to keep them 
acting, especially during periods of rest; but its nutritive value is practically 
nil owing to all the flour having been extracted from it. 

Do not suddenly alter the amount of food given. It is a common practice 

to have horses fed up for a day or two prior to severe work, and this causes 

much intestinal trouble, such as stomach staggers. 

Never forget that young horses cannot digest as much corn as old ones. 
Horses when rested, even for a day or two, should have their food, especially 
corn, reduced. Failure to do this is the cause of much colic. 

Another common cause of repeated slight, attacks of colic, especially with 
working horses on farms, is the dry, rough, coarse, and indigestible nature of 
the herbage found in many paddocks. Too much coarse food prevents digestion by 
reason of its irritative effect on the stomach. A certain amount of bulky fodder 
increases the digestibility of the more concentrated foods, such as oats, but too 
a quantity of such food greatly weakens the power to digest. 
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Ants in the Beehive. 

Although the little blnck aiit rarely disturbis a colony of bees to any extent it 
is as well to have them removed if they are inside the hive. The ants should 

l)e brushed out, the hive set up on i)egs, and a tarred rag wound around each peg 

to prevent their re-entry. For the destruction of these ants in their nests when 
on the ground, mix 1 oz. borax and ^ lb. sugar boiled for three minutes in 
sufficient water to i)roduce the consistency of thin honey. Small quantities of 
this mixture can be placed anywhere in the track of the ants, and they will 
generally disappear, as it appears to act as a })oison to the young. The bees 
will not take the mixture, owing, it is believed, to its being repellent tp their 
taste. 

Honey<yieiding Trees. 

There are considered to be thousands of sjiecies of flowering plants which 

arc of assistance to the apiarist, but the value of only a proportion of these has 

so far been determined. The following list is taken from the Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 129 (The Beginner in Bee Culture), issued by the New South Wales Department 
of Agriculture, and contains the names of trees and i>lants that have been definitely 
jtroved to be of value to the apiarist: — 

For Iriknul DiMriets. —A’^ellow box, white box, red box, red gum, white gum, 
sugar gum, stringybark, apple box, pepp(*rmint, and wollybutt, all of which are 
eucalypts. Other useful trees, i)lants, and scrubs are tree lucmme, black thistle, 
|»epper tree, (A)otaniundra wattle, golden wattle, silver wattle, blackberry, fruit 
trees of all kinds, Cape w(‘ed, clover, lucerne, maize, and purnjikin viiu's. 

For CiHLstal DMtricts. —^Crey ironbark, broAdloaf ironbark, grey gum, spotted 
gum, white gum, flooded gum, swamp mahogany, red mahogany, bloodwood, and 
tallow wood arc the best of the eucalypts. Other trees, ])lants, and shrubs include 
silky oak, tea-trees, orange trees, clematis, maize, jmmpkin vines, clover, black 
thistle, wfittles, and dandelion. 

Fodder Trees. 

Some of the best of our fodder trees will grow on a variety of soils and under 
varying conditions. Although a number of them—particularly the kurrajong—is a 
slow grower, growth may l)e accelerated soiiu'wdiat by cultivation, and it will be 
found that any additional care given in this direction is amply repaid by the 
production of a bulk of very valualde fodder, amounting to many tons per acre. 
Not only are such tr(‘es as the wilgji, myall, mulga, ami otiiers valuable for the 
fodder they i)rodiice, l)ut they are also useful for shade and shelter, although it is 
wise to depend on other trees for shade and shelter, as fodder trees when lopped 
ccJise to be useful as shelter trees, and this at ;i time' when shade is urgently 
required, i.e., during droughty periods. 

Dry years are so regular in their occurreiue in ])arts of the State that it is 
only common sense to gi'c some attention and care to these trees that nature has so 
tlioughtfully provided as a standby when |)astnres are scanty. Aj»art from the 
conservation of existing trees, there is much to be gained by sowing plantations of 
the best fodder trees. The labunr involved in starting a i)laiitation is not great, the 
chief items being the preparation of the ground and protection of the young trees 
from stock by a j)ermanent fence. In certain parts whert^ conditions are very 
unfavourable towards tree growth, the failure of planted tre(*s may prove disappoint¬ 
ing, but in such districts only those species which occur naturally in the siirrouriding 
country should be ])lanted, together with some species which have proved their 
hardiness. 

Lopping necessitates a certain amount of care and labour, but any trouble taken 
is amply repaid by conserving intact the source of sui>ply for future years. Many 
of the native fodder trees will stand fairly hc;ivy lopping, but the degrees of 
severity varies with different species. Some trees reipiire two or three good leaders 
to be, left uncut, whereas other species will stand a general pruning. Uuts should 
be made as cleanly as possible, in order to prevent undue injury to the tree and the 
subsequent entry of fungus and insect enemies Lopping can also be made a method 
of improving the shape of the tree and increasing its future yields of leafy material. 

Another point of importance wlien lopping is to cut from a number of different 
fodder trees at the same time so that the stock will get something in the nature of a 
mixed ration. If fed solely on one species, and where there is no succulent feed to be 
had, the animals frequently suffer from constipation and impaction. The following 
lick is recommended for stock that are being fed on scrub:—Epsom salts 5. to 15 
per cent, bonemeal 5 per cent., and the balance Liverpool salt. If available, 
molasses may be added to increase the palatability of the lick. 
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The Slaughtering Act—Additional Regulation. 

An additional Regulation has been approved under the Slaughtering Act 
providing tliat, when an inspector is satisfied that any stock is in a diseased 
or moribund condition or that its flesh is unfit for the food of man, he shall 
condemn the same and order the owner to destroy same by such method as the 
inspector may direct. If the owner fails to observe such direction he shall be 
guilty of an offence and the inspector may, at the expense of the owner, do all 
things necessary for the disposal of such stock or flesh. 


Butter Fftt and Butter. 

Some dairy farmers who submit their cows for testing experience some little 
diflBculty in converting the weight of butter-fat shown on the test sheets into 
commercial butter. In practice it works out that 83 lb. butter-fat is required to 
make 100 lb. commercial butter, and accepting that as a basis it is not a difficult 
problem to work out, mathematically, the amount of commercial butter that can 
be manufactured from any given quantity of butter-fat. It simply means multiplying 
the weight of the butter-fat by 100 and dividing by 83, the resultant figure being 
the weight of commercial butter. 

The simplest method of converting butter-fat into commercial butter, niid 
one that is approximate enough for all general purposes, is to add onc-fifth to 
the butter-fat figure, the result being very near to the exact weight of commercial 
butter. 

Write to the Under Secretary of the Department for a copy of these commercial 
butter tables if you are interested. 

Gold Storing of Potatoes. 

Down in Sydney a civic commission has been inquiring into the problem of 
cold storing tubers. This is the substance of the Commissioner's (Mr. W. J. 
Williams, F.C.8,, Manager of the Municipal Cold Stores) report: — 

Cold storage of potatoes must come. This is the definite opinion of Mr. Williams, 
whose advice on cold storage problems was recently sought by the West Australian 
Government. His report shows that his last experiment, when bagged potatoes were 
placed in temperatures of 36, 38, and 40 deg. Fah. for seventeen weeks, was a great 
success. 

The best results, he states, were obtained from tubers taken from the room at 
36 deg., as the loss of moisture w^as only 3.3 i)er cent., represented by a loss of 
25 lb. on a totjil of 743 lb. In this room, the shrinkage of the Factor variety was 
exceptionally small, total weight of 459 lb. losing only 2.8 per cent, in store. The 
average loss on the whole experiment, including Factor, Surprise, Manhattan, Guyra 
Blue, Brownell, Satisfaction, and Dakota Red, was approximately 4 per cent., 
as against 15 per cent, when the potatoes are dry stored for the same period. 

The edibility of the cold stored potatoes, the report adds, was found not to 
have been marred in the slightest. Upon being cut, the potatoes had a good white 
colour. The Surprise variety is considered to be too “soft'’ for cold storing. The 
experiment confirms, Mr. Williams declares, the fact that potatoes stored for about 
sixteen weeks at a temperature of 36 deg. lose in weight only from 3 to 3.5 per cent. 
weight, equal to about 67 to 78 lb. on a ton, as against a loss in common storage of 
about 336 lb., or 3 cwt. 

* * After forty days,'' the reimrt states, ^ ^ it was found that, though living 
larvae and pupae were present, the caterpillars had become torpid and had ceased 
feeding. This proved that the lower temperature bad the effect of inhibiting the 
work of the potato moth. A checking effect was also noticed in regard to fusarium 
fungus. An examination, after about two months, showed that the cold had caused 
all the larvae to leave the tubers. . . . After about seventeen weeks it was 

discovered that there were no living forms of the potato moth, all stages being 
totally destroyed. The fungus was also found to be inoperative." 

The potatoes, when sold after having been in cold store for just over four 
months, were favourably commented upon by the selling agents, who secured good 
prices. 

“There is no difficulty in storing local potatoes, provided the produce is in 
good condition, free from diseafie, and the conditions of the cold store are complied 
with. There is no reason that the method of keeping by cold storage should not be 
used in preference to common storage, and become a universal aid to producer, 
merdiant, and consumer." 
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Bacal Cottonseed Meal 

Melba XV. of Darbalara 
(4188). Bred by and pro¬ 
perty of The Scottish Aus¬ 
tralian Investment Co. Ltd.. 
Darbalara Estate, Gunda- 
gai. By Kitchener of Dar¬ 
balara (419)ex Melba VII. 
(4181). Champion butter- 
producing cow of the 
World of all breeds. Pro¬ 
duced 32,522 lb. milk. 
1,614 lb. fat in 365 days, 
from July, J923, to June, 
1924. 

“ I have no doubt that 
Cottonseed Meal is a 
valuable adjunct to iO' 
elude in ration of con- 
centrated food for 
heavy producing 
cows." 

Extract from Utter of 
Manager of Darhalata 
Estate. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 

Arthur VaJe & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 





BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sargeant Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Skip and 

General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 

Boilers, etc., Sluice Valves and Waterworks 

Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 

BRISBANE 

Estimates given Inquiries promptly attended to 

Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 
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ORCHARDISTS! Here are a few 
Bargains that will Interest YOU 

BROWN’S TRACTION SPRAYER, capable of producing a continuous 
Spray at 100 lbs. presspre and for several minutes after stopping. Pump 
driven if eccentric drive attached to axle. Ideal for vineyard work and 
adaptable for tomato and vegetable work. 

A Wonderful Purchase at £ 

RATCHET SPRAYERS.—A vast improvement on Hand Sprayers, mak¬ 
ing high pressure easy work. £20. less 20 per cent,, £16. 

BROWN'S No, 4,—A miniature Barrel Sprayer with all the advantages 
of the larger models. Just the thing for vegetable work, 

PUMP only. £4/15/-. lees 20 per cent.. £3/16/-. 

ON BARREL £5/5/-, less 20 per cent., £4/4/-. 

ON BARREL with Hose. Rod. and Nozzle. £6/10/-, less 20 per cent., 
£5/4/-, 

LONG-HANDLED PRUNERS.—Similar to Secateurs with 2-ft. wooden 
handles. What you need for cutting out dead wood and severing branches 
too large for small shears, 12/6. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

BUZACOTTS (Q’ld.) LTD. 

373a ADELAIDE STREET BRISBANE, and at Rockhampton 


Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

UsinsT Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, troughs, posts, etc. 

Moniasue Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra CRockhampton) 


If Disinfectant has to be used, USE THE 
BEST—a few g^ood ones to select from 

^ very strong:, 25% Cresols. 

Sldolia contains 10% Cresols. 

Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solution “D” for the Bed Bugs and their eggs. 

We are sole agents for ibe above and will be delighted to supply you with any 
further Information. Just write os. All above guaranteed by us 

NORRIS AGENCIES LTD., 639 Ann St.,Valley 
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Surplus Honey Production—Lessons from New Zealand. 

The New Zealand Honey Control Board has sueceeded in standardising New 
Zealand honey, before shipping, to a quality or qualities which were suitable for the- 
English market, and had made such arrangements that a continuity of supply could 
be assured. This honey, which is light in colour and of excellent quality, is brought 
over in bulk, is bottled in London, and distributed by a wholesale firm to retailers. 

New Zealand honey is only sent on to the London market in a set condition,, 
whereas Australian honey is frequently in liquid form, and the tin.s on landing are 
frequently leaking. The most popular varieties of honey are pale to white in colour,, 
though in some quarters (opinions among merchants still vary) the amber-coloured 
product is now })referred. Indeed, one firm which some few years ago asked for 
New Zealand honey to be as white as possible have now made requests for the amber 
colour. 

New Zealand honey is only distributed through one house, and as far as possible 
the price is fixed, the goodwill attaching to it in consequence of care in preparing,, 
advertising and other charges. It has a ready sale, and is now recognised as being, 
one of the best honeys, if not the best, imported by English merchants. 

Broom Millet—Trade Requirements. 

I^he soil, climate, and cultural methods largely determine the quality of the brush 
produced, but even a poor crop can be made attractive to the buyer by harvesting 
at the correct time, proper curing, careful hackling, lionest grading and baling. 

Ill the manufacture of brooms three classes of brush are required—‘ ^ inside, ’ 

‘ ^ cover, ’ ’ and ‘ * hurl. ’ ’ 

‘Mnside” millet is used for forming the inside of the broom, and for the best 
brooms is generally not more tlian 17 inches Jong. There is a ty])e of dwarf broom 
millet, largely used for insides’^ and for small brooms in America, which local 
manufacturers say they could do with hero, but the yield is small, and it has not 
yet been decided by ox|)eriment whether it will be profitable to grow this cla.ss of 
millet under any conditions in this country. In the meantime, “inside’’ millet is 
generally made uj> by the manufaeturers from some of the poorly developed l)rnsh 
of the long VVliite Italian vari(‘ty. 

“Cover’’ is the class used for covering the inside and also for forming thc' 
shoulders of brooms. For the best brooms it should be 17 to 20 inches long. 

“Hurl” is the longest l)rush, ranging from 20 to 25 inches for good brooms.. 
The best “hurl” is fine, (‘ven, .straight fibre, and forms the outside of the broom 
to give it a nice finished appearance. About l i lb. of brush are require<l to make air 
ordinary broom, and the three gr.ndes are used in about equal proportions. 

The Miamifacturer and the farmer need to be brought into closer touch, for many 
iMi])rovements could be ofFected by the farmer w'heii he knows the manufacturer’s, 
requirements. Home of thc most important of these are: — 

(1) Complete removal of tlie see<l. 

(2) (Jlading out inferior, broken^ or badly bent or very coarse brusli. 

(5) Uni form length of stem cut with heads. 

(4) liiiform and good colour. 

(5) Kegiilav si/ed hales, well packed and jiressed. 

It is also to be (l(q)Jored that dishonest ]>raetic.es c'xist among farmers, siudi iis- 
facing tlie outsides of bales, filling with interior material and rulibish, watering 
bales to increase the weight, &c. Unfortunately, uianufacturers have been compelled 
in some instances in the past to import millet from Italy rather than risk the ]»oor 
get-up of the local product, but a noticeable improvement has tSLken place in recent 
years, though, as the imported article is usually of very go(al quality, our growers 
should bestir themselves still further in the direction of improving their product for 
market. 

A fairly good market exists at times in New^ Zealand for locally growai broom 
millet, but this can only be maintained b)^ a iiniforin high standard, and good honest 
growers have at times to suffer low prices because of the negligent or dislionest 
farmer in the neighbourhood. 

Grading is a ju'oeess that farmers seldom practise, tljc millet being put up into 
bales which are called “ self-working, ” being composed of all three grade.s as well as 
bent and inferior brush. Grading into separate bales on the farm involves much extra 
labour, and the growers contend that the extra i)rio« received for the graded article* 
is not sufficient to justify the grading. At the same time, a rough grading out of all 
millet which does not come ni> to the manufacturer ’s reqiiircpeiits is usually w^ortlr 
wdiile, awl is reflected in a sufficiently increased price to justify the practice. / 
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Marketing Millet Broom Brush. 

The brush is i)repared for market by the removal of the seed, a hackling 
machine being used for this purpose. This machine consists of a roller studded 
TVith small narrow iron spikes mounted in a driim^ which is turned rapidly either 
by hand or power. The brush is not fed into the machine, but it is held in small 
handfuls in such a manner that the upper portion of the brush containing the 
seed comes in contact with the roller, which strips the seed off cleanly. 

Mniiy farmers make their own haeklers, and they answer the purpose quite 
Well for small crops at any rate. However, there are firms which will supply 
these machines for a small figure. 

After hackling, the brush should be packed back in deep layers on the 
shelves where it had been drying prior to hackling. Curing will then continue 
until baling time. Keep all the butts level so as to facilitate handling when 
baling. 

Grading is a practice that farmers do not practice enough, the millet being 
put up into bales which are called * ‘ self-working,being comj>osed of all grades— 
* ‘ insides, ‘ ‘ covers, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ hurl, ’ ^ as welb as bent and inferior brush. The 
extra prices obtained for graded brush, or at least for brush that is free from 
rubbish, makes the work well worth while. 

A lucerne or hay press can lie adapted for baling broom millet. Tlie best 
type is a box press (resembling a wool press), wliich keeps the butts even. The 
brush is packed with the butts outward aiul the heads overlapping in the centre. 
A good pressure is desirable to reduce the bulk for the saving of freiglit on rail, 
Battens are jdaced on the top and bottom of the bales, being secured by four 
to six strands of stout wire, A convenient size of bale is about 46 x BO x 24 
inches, weighing about 300 lb. 

Millet Cultivation. 

8o much stress is often laid on the importance of the early preparation of 
the soil jmor to the sowing of broom millet, that the after-cultivation of the 
growing crop is sometimes neglected. A high yield of good quality broom millet 
is almost impossible unless the w^inter rainfall has been conserved in the soil, 
weeds destroyed, and the seed bed made firm by careful, early cultivation. 
Important as is this aspect of broom millet growing, it is no more important than 
after-cultivation, which has as its main object, not only the conservation of 
moisture and the keeping down of weeds, but the maintenance of warmth in the 
soil in order that the crop might be kept moving. 

If heavy rain falls shortly after sowing, the germination will be affected, owing 
to the formation of a heavy crust on the surface, and the fidd may require 
replanting, especially if the seed has been sown in furrows. If sown oi' the 
flat, light harrows can be run over the land to break the crust. If done iii 
furrows, this harrowing might cover the seed too deeply. 

Owing to tiie slow growth which broom millet makes, especially if j^v)wn early 
in spring, harrowing is one of the most imi)ortant operations in the cultivation 
of tile crop, as it has the effect of warming the ground and inducing faster 
growth. The crop may be harrowed till it is six or eight inches hign, and tliis 
ghould be done during the warmth of the day when the plants are supple. 

The first cultivation i? best given with a narrow tine cultivator, working ns 
close to the rows as pc.ssiblc to get rid of the young weeds. It is usually fouml 
necessary to go twice up the rows with this first cultivation, and it is required 
to Ic done carefully to avoid injury to the young plants. The cultivation should 
be continued until the crep is about half grown, and should be shallower with 
each succeeding cultivation to avoid damage to the roots. A double-row cultivalor 
should be used for the later cultivation on larger areas. The amount of CT.ltivaticn 
necessary is determined largely by the rainfall, and the growth of weeds. Keeping 
down the weeds is the most important object of cultivation. 

«0on*t Argue.** 

How foolish it is to try and cure by argument what time will cure so completely 
and BO gently if left to itself. As IT get older, the anxiety to prove myself right if 
I quarrel dies out, X hold my time, and time vindicates me, if it is possible to 
riiidicate in€| or convicts me if I am wrong^—Mark Butherford’s ‘ ^ Ueliverance, ^ ^ 
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Wheat and Sheep—and Oats : Experiences, of Southern Farmers. 

Progressive wheat farmers have long ago leanievl the vahie of a floek of sheep, 
which not only turn the stul)ble and the weed growth on the fallows to account, 
but which are also helpful in comjjacting the soil, and can be used for tlie purpose 
of checking a too-forward croi'. The past dry season in the north-western wheat 
districts introduced still a further problem for solution. When the feed failed the 
farmer had to decide between f(‘eding oft* his wheat crop and thus greatly reducing 
the ultimate yield, or letting the sheep die. Generally the choice was in favour of 
feeding off to sheep, and to the detriment of the wheat ero|)S. 

Tliese facts should tuin farmers to the question—*‘Ts there any other crop that 
will ])rovide the same or more grazing, and will enable the wheat to be harvested to 
the best advantage?’’ To that question the Uepartment of Agriculture has an 
answer—it is the one word, “Oats.” Oats arc a l)etter ero]) for feeding off becansd 
tliey give a greater bulk of feed of better quality. And c.NjH‘ri(Mice is l)eginning to 
ca)nfiTin this with many farmers in the Gunnedah section. 

Messrs. Wood Bros., of f-nrlevvis, for instance, had 30 acres of Mulga this year, 
on which they fed 400 ewes for onr* month and also ran twenty-three liorses at 

int('rva1s; the stock \Aere removed for five weeks, and wa're then turned On ag.ain, 

and the large stock have lu'eii there intermittently ever since: early in Octo)»er, 
following rain during the last week in Sej)tcmbtr, there was again a nice shoot. Air. 
J. (Vivanagh had a series of experiment jdots with this cc.v(‘a], which had been 
sown at the rate of 1 bushel ])er acre on 22nd April after a short fallow. The 
j)lots were fed off twice and rolled between, and early in Gc'tober they pia'sented a 
most attrjictive app(‘arance. Ibiddah was the earliest variety of all, but Myall and 
Mulga wer(‘ not far iKdiind, and Gnyra w.as still green enough to promise good 
de\'elo[mient. Alessrs. Htanger Bros. ]K)inted out a pure-seed plot of about 3 acres 
of Mulga on which they slH'plnn-ded seventy sheep per acre for one w'l'ck in .lime, 
and a little lat(*r the sa?ne slu'cp again for two da\s; yet a yield of 0 to 10 bags of 
grain was expected at the time of the inspection. Not far away the same farmers 

had 22 acres of th<‘ same variety, on which they la.mbed 120 ewes, grazing them 

over it for some six weeks, and also ran twenty heail of draughts every night, four 
milking cows, and nine jxxldies. In Octol>er the large stock were still on this crop, 
which had been well worth sowing for its grazing alone. 

“1 ’d always have a bit of oats now, especially for feeding off for shecj*,” said 
Mr. C. Boyer, on whose farm at WyiK'lla oat variety trials were grown this year. 
Belar, Mulga, and Gidgee in that ortler w’cre the best-looking at tliis centre, but 
tin crop has made an im])ression upon him as fi'cd that ho will not forget. 

Farmers, ])artienlarly those who had to saeritice their wheat crojis this year, 
should need little urging to convince them of the profitableiioss of sowing a few 
acres of oats ahead of their wheat next year. Even on the low rainfall of the past 
season it jirovided wc^eks of grazing for both sheep and larger stock, at a minimum 
of cost, and in greater abundance than a wdieat crop.—A. and P. Not(‘s, N.B.W. 
Dep. Ag. 


The Need for Care in Handling Fat Lambs. 

The New Zealand Meat Producers ’ Board draws attention in its annual report 
for the year 1926-27 to the losses that result from the careless handling of fat 
lambs in transit. “It may not be generally known,’’ rt'ads the re[a)rt, “that a great 
many lambs graded second class arc pnt into this grade on account of bruising; 
and from investigations made by officials of the board it has lieen found that a 
good deal of this bruising has been caused by pulling the lambs by the wool, particu* 
larly in trucking. The loss that takes place from this cause slionld be a matter of 
concern to every farmer. As an illustration of the damage that takes idaee in this 
direction it may be noted that in a report received from one of the Board’s graders 
he mentions that in a lot of lambs inspected at a freezing works, he coniitod 101 
second class, forty-three of which would have gone into the prime grades but for 
the bruising, whilst a number of second-quality lambs were also bruised, and out of 
ten rejections, seven were on account of bruising. ’ ’ 

Confirming the correctness of this statement, the Government Sheep and Woo? 
Expert (N.Z.) states that not only by pulling the lambs by the wool is damage 
done, but if lambs are caught by the hind legs—'a very common practice—there is 
a big chance of one of the joints being wrenched and a swollen and bruised leg is 
often the' result, which may not have time enough to assume normal condition before 
the lamb is offered in the market. The proper way to catch a lamb is around the 
body just behind the shoulders. 
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Beeswax—Melt the Damaged Cornts* 

The market for best quality beeswax is almost invariably good, yet there in 
much waste of this valuable product in many localities because apiarists neglect to 
melt up unsatisfactory or damaged combs; or, if the melting is undertaken, it is 
not carried out properly, and the result is a poor quality w^ax for which there is very 
little demand. Moreover, the careless beekeeper often spreads disease to a neigh¬ 
bouring apiary by leaving about old damaged cornhs, frequently allowing (ombs 
attacked by wax moths to go to waste, and afterwards purchasing foundation comb 
at a high price. In seasons after drought more care tluwi usual is necessary to koeii 
the apiary free from disease. The .Dejuirtment of Agriculture points out that iiiider 
the Apiaries Act the wax moth is a |)roclaimed pest, and with infested combs on 
hand apiarists are sure to meet trouble when the inspector calls. 

The natural colour of beeswax is yellow, but by l)leaching it can be lightened 
in colour even to pure white. Wax can be bleached by moulding it into thin sheets 
and ex]>osing these in the sunlight. Dark colour in wax may result if rusted iron 
or galvanised vessels are used for melting. 

Meltin.'f the Wax .—Where a ])atent cajvjiings reducer is used, the wax is melted 
:and separated from the honey as the work of uncapping the honey })roceeds. Tn 
this case, wdiere the blocks of wax so produce 1 are cool, they should Ik‘ j)nt through 
a refining process before being sent to the market. Where no cafvpings reducer is 
used, a wax extractor is useful for melting the wajc from the strained cui)i)ings. 

Melting the combs is considerably more difficult than tlie treatment of cappings, 
but it pays to make a good job of it. For the ordinary apiarist, or where only 
a small number of combs have to be melted annually, the only plant required would 
be a few kerosene*tiu buckets and a small wax j)ress. A fair-sized vat witli a ta{i 
or gate at the bottom is also desirable. A good supply of water should be available; 
clean, fresh water of any description will do provided it is not inineralised. 

Stand the kerosene tins on Viricks built up about a foot so that a fire (an l)e 
built under the tins; then a little more than half-fill the tins with water and jiroceed 
to heat. Put in the tin sviflficient comb to make a free mush, and allow this to stand 
at about boiling j)oiiit, stirring occasionally until melted up; then pour a (piaiitity 
into the press, which has previously been kept warm and which contains a straining 
cloth. Small (|uantities of the melted mass, with a fair, supply of hor writer, give 
the best results. When a sufficient (juantity is in the press, fold the straining cloth 
neatly over and apply the screw pressure gradually. 

After apply the first pressure and allowing to stand for a time, ease the screw 
'Sufficiently to allow the hot water to g(d over the slum gum; tlien ayijily the pressure 
again, leave the hard pressun? on for a few^ minutes, and tip the jiress forward, 
draining the water and >vax into a. bucket, which is then emjitied into the vat. The 
slum gum is removed from the press and the remaining quantities of melted comb 
treate(i. 

When the melted comb from the tins on the fire has been treated, the hot water 
can be drained from the vat into the melting tins again, and a start made with a 
fresh lot of comb. After completion of the day’s work the wax can be drained from 
the vat into the moulds, which should be placed in w^arm water and covered to allow- 
the necessary slow^ cooling. To obtain a high-grad(‘ wax, the blocks of wax from 
the moulds, when cool, should be cleaned at the bottom and then projjerly refined. 

If GW to Jiefine Jieesivax .—A fair-si? ed tinned vessel is quarter filled with water, 
and the blocks of wax, which have previously undergone the treatment already 
described, are added. The vessel is then heated, and, the wax melted slowly but 
thoroughly, the tire withdrawn, and the wax allowed to stand (well (‘oveued) in a 
warm room for a few hours. It Is then drained off from the top into suitable moulds 
until the underlying impure matter is reaclmd. The moulds should have flanged 
aides previously smeared with glycerine, and when containing the wax should be 
placed in warm water to ensure slow cooling. When projicrly (moled off the wax is 
removed from the moulds and any adhering impurity scraiied off. 

To expedite the wmrk of cleaning wax from utensils, kerosene will be found of 
service where its use is practicable. 

Persons have sometimes tried to sell adulterated wax—usually a mixture of 
tallo^ or paraffin—but since the a<iulterated article is easily detected under the 
apecifle gravity test, and generally results in a loss to the seller, very little adultera¬ 
tion is carried on nowadays. 
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Crood Use for Old Iron Tank. 

All effective orchard burner can be made so cheaply tiiat it is rather surprising 
that so few fruitgrowers are using them to dispose of prunings, fallen fruit, &c. 
In Victoria some enterprising foundries manufacture orchard burners, but there is 
really no necessity to go to the exjiense of purcliasing one of these handy devices, 
it being a comparatively sinijde matter to construct one. A discarded s(piare iron tank 
answers the purjwse readily, and much of the material for the under-carriage can often 
be recovered from the farm scrap heap. The advantages of having an orchard 
burner are many. Burning the primings, fallen fruit, and other rubbish that 
.‘iccurmilates in the orchard, is quicker and cheaper than carting them away. The 
danger of spreading disease throughout the orchard is minimised by the destruction 
of all tills rubbish, while the ashes, which contain, among otlier things, jiotash and 
lime, can be returned to the soil. 

Xiucerne Seed. 

for Purity before Sotviiuf .—The wise farmer never takes for granted the 
quality of lucerne seed. It pays to test all .seed for juirity and vitality before sowing. 
The tests are sinqile, and are carried out as follows:— 

Testing for (iermmation .-—Take a piece of blotting-pajicr about (i by 8 inches in 
size, fold across the mid<lle and plai'C on an ordinary dinner jilate; moisten the 
blottiiigqiaper with water, and spread lOd seeds evenly over one-half of the paper; 
turn the top flat down, and invert another dinner plate over the lower one so as to 
serve as a cover. The plates should then be set in a w'arm ))lace, where the tcm})erature 
•can be af)]>roximatcly maintained at about <S() degrees Fahr. The blotting-paper must 
not be allowed to b<‘conie dry, and every twenty-four hours the germinated seeds 
shouhl 1)0 removed and tlie number recorded. There should not be less than 85 
geianinable seeds in every 100. 

Testing for Purity .—Take a given weight, say 1 oz., of the seed; spread it out 
oil a sheet of white pajier and ])ick out all imjnirities. These inay consist of sand, 
dirt, ^•egetable matter (small twigs of the plant, for instance), mouse dung, weed 
seeds, or insect remains. Tln'se should be carefully weighed, and the proportion in 
the Ham})le ('oinputed. Lucerne seed should not contain more than 1 per cent, by 
weight of iinjdirities and weed seeds, with no dodder or harmful weed seeds present— 
i.e., it should liave a purity standard of 9i) })er cent. 

The weighing can be done with very little Iroulile. If the individual cannot 
manage'it, no doubt th(‘ local chemist would oblige, the-simplest weights to use being 
avoirdupois—457^ grains to I oz., or 7,000 to the lb. The calculations are then 
•easily made. 

If it is found tliat seeds of noxious weeds exist (more esjiecially dodder), the 
bulk should be sifted, usiug a mesh that will retain the lucerne wdiilst allowing the 
dodder and other small things to pass through. Broken and small seed may pass 
through also, but this will be no loss. 

Otto r Points iti Selecting Seed .—In addition to testing nj) to the standards of 
j)urity and genniiiation mentioned, good liieeriie seed should be sound, mature, plump, 
bright, well saved, and reasonabtly even in size. A further i)oint to remember is that 
liK'eriie seed of local strains gives better results than the imported seed. This locally 
grown seed is generally sold by seedsmen and growlers under the names of the districts 
in which it is j)ro(luce(l, such as blunter River, Tainworth, Mudgee, &c. 

Dodder .—III selecting lucerne seed s[)eciaJ jirecautions should bt? taktm to see that 
it contains no dodder seed. Dodder is the greatest eiieiny of lucerne, the young 
<iodder ])iants attaching themselves to the lucerne seedlings. As soon as the thread¬ 
like vine is firmly attaclied to the lucerne plant, the stem connecting it with the 
ground ^vithers away, and the dodder draws its sustenance from the lucerne by means 
of tiny suckers, which enter the tissues of the host plant. The dodder flowers are a 
beautiful golden colour. As the parasite develojis, the tangled masses in wiiich it 
occurs have the appearance of ringworms, working from the centre outwards. 

On no account should dodder be sow'u wdth the lucerne seed. Fortunately the 
lemoval of seeds of dodder is a simple process, as they are much smaller in size 
than lucerne seeds, and can be removed by screening through a mesh sufficiently 
elose to retain healthy lucerne seed, whilst allowing the dodder to pass through. 
If dodder appears in a lucerne paddock it should never be allowed to seed, but the 
affected growth should be removed as soon as possible. The plants should Vie chii^ped 
to the crowns, or straw should lie carted on to the patches and burned. The iiatches 
should be mown and treated before the general crop is cut, as otherwise the parasite 
may be distributed throughout the field by the machiuery. Burning is the safest 
remedy, and will not injure the lucerne plants.—“A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Dept. Agr. 
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The Spiritual Values. 

Never before luis there been such an overwhelming demonstration, in every 
sphere of life, of the hopeless futility of any system of civilisation which is based 
upon the rejection, or the but qualified acceptance, of the spiritual values u])on which 
human welli)eing depends. The insolence of every such system has been visited by a 
judgment which will serve as a warning to all succeeding generations. The incompe¬ 
tence of all efforts to rebuild the shattered fabric of the world upon any other than 
the best sf)iritual foundations is being exhibited daily in every province of human 
life. Never before has there been such an op})ortunity, created both by the conscious 
helplessness and by the truer vision of inankind, for advancing to the acceptance of 
higher ideals and for a concerted attempt to apply them In all directions to the 
problem and task of human progress.^’—Dr. Scott LiDGE'rr. 


The Citrus Harvest -Wisdom of Early Preparation. 

Growers arc advised to plan well ahead for their eitriis harvest. If not already 
done, the picking boxes should be thoroughly overhauled and cleansed, and any loose 
boards on the cjises should be securely fastened and protruding nails removed. 
secure the best results it is neces.sary to keej) the skin of the orange in a sound 
condition—free from abrasions or punctures. 

When sizing machines are used they should be thoroughly examined and any 
necessary adjustments made. The advent of sizing inaclrines has done niucli to assist 
the grower, and those growers who have not yet instjtlled a sizing machine in thejr 
packing shed should do so as soon as possible, riand-sizing is a slow, costly, and 
not altogether an accurate way of carrying out the work. Biziiig by machine is far 
more accurate, considerably quicker, and much more economical. 

Though citrus fruits do not show injury from bruises for some time after piching, 
in reality the oil cells of the skin are very easily damaged, and it is through such 
injuries to the skin that decay germs, such as those* evusing bine mould, make their 
entrance; hence groat cure is necessary when picking and packing feu* market. 
Gloves should be worn or the finger-nails kept extremely short, and the fruit should 
be picked or clipi)ed with the button adhering but no length of stalk that will eouie 
into contact with and puncture other fruit. The fruit should be plat'od right into 
the picking receptacle, and not droj^ped in from the top, and tlie same care should be 
exercised in all subsequent handling between picking and packing. 

The grower should make arraiigemeiits how to secure sufficient case-lining paper 
to be used in the packing of his fruit. Thougii paper-lining, by checking the circula¬ 
tion of air in the case, may tend to produce conditions favourable for tiie development 
of blue mould, the rough timber of the uulined case injures the skin and allows 
infection by the disease, so that lining-|)aper is an advantage vhen packing citrus 
fruits, unless the inside of the cast's are planed, as is doiicf in some other countries. 

Feeding^ Fowls, Wet or Dry Mash—Which ? 

Many successes have been obtained with both the wet and dry mash systems of 
feeding, hut according to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture iieitiier 
experiment nor ob.servation has shown dry mash to be the equal of w^et mash either 
for growing chickens or for egg production. On the other hand, it is recognised that 
there may be circumstances whicli would Justify the adoption of dry mash feeding. 
Indeed, where the attendant is not a skilful feeder, dry mash might be his salvation 
because of the fact that it is not siifiicieuMy appetising to induce the birds to eat 
to repletion. Wot mash is ninch more palatable. 

nation Fonnula .—The following mash can be used either dry or wet:—P«)llard 
60 lb., bran 20 lb., lucerne meal 15 lb., and M.I.B. meat meal 5 lb. This formula 
will make 100 lb. of morning mash. Bran is of approximately the same food value as 
lucerne meal, and can be used instead of the latter, but then lucerne meal gives 
variety to the ration. In lieu of M.I.B. meat meal, 5 to 7 lb. Compo. meal can be 
used if desired. While the mixture given above may be regarded as a standard, it 
is advisable to reduce the meat meal somewhat for breeding hens, while for laying 
stock 1 or 2 lb. more to every 100 lb. of mash is permissible. 

When the mash is mixed wet, 22 oz. of eommon salt should be dissolved in the 
liquid with which the mash is mixed. If the mixture is used dry, it should be fed in 
hoppers, and only half the amount of salt used, while great care should be taken to 
see that it is thoroughly mixed right throughout the ration, Oil cake might be used 
sparingly in mashes, say, up to from 2 to 5 per cent. Any change of this nature 
should be brought about gradually. 

to —The evening ration of grain consists of two-thirds wheat and 

one-ttod crushed iha.ize. If desired, the maize may be increased so that it represents 
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Iialf or more of the iMtioii. (lood j)lump oats or barley, free from awn, might be 
substituted for a portion of the wheat. 

In practice, 100 lb. wet mash will feed apj)r03simatcly 800 laying hens, but this 
is not definite enough to be relied upon alw'ays. It is better to feed all the birds will 
eat. If they eat too niucl), feed less until it is noticed they are keen for their food 
at the regular feeding hour. Of dry mash tin? adult birds will not eat too much and 
tlie cliickens will not eat enougli. Hence the advice to feed only wet mash to the 
latter. 


Greenstuff and Shell Grit .—Succulent green feed, chaft'ed up for preference, 
should be given daily, preferably at midday. If a litth^ pollard is mixed with it, and 
it is wad, the green stuff is eaten up more readily. Among the best crops to use are 
lucerne, Bokhara clover, barley, rape, chou moullier, thousand-headed kale, and green 
maize while young and tender. This range of green crops will provide feed through¬ 
out the whol(‘ year. (Mialfed up green lucerne, clover, or barley may take tlie place 
of as much as one-third of the entire bulk of ingredients of the morning inasii. 

The imi)ortan('e of a ]»lentiful supjdy of seashell grit should not be overlooked. 
Oyster shell is a good substitute, but is ratiier soft in itself. The best material for 
this purjjose is a mixture of tw'o-thirds sea or beach shell to one of oyster shell, 
cru.shed to a size that it can b(' eaten. Although the jiiimary purpose of supplying 
this material is to furnish limt' for shell-making purposes, poultry farmer.s are warned 
that burnt linu' is injurious to poultry w'hen eaten; nor will it in any form take tho 
|ila(‘e of shell grit. 


AUTOMATIC GATE. 

The following illustration and description from an .American paper gives 
details of construction of an automatic gate in us<5 in the HUites where ranching 
operations are cai’ri<al on. Tin* idea, is that the car ]>ushes open the gate, there 
Icing no need for the driven’ t(» dismount for the jmrpose. The twist, imparted to 
the sus]M?usion chains, causes the gate to swing badt to the closed position 
when the car has passed through. 

Tw'o ]upes, 4 inches in diameter, and extending 16 feet above tho ground, are 
set at the ends of the oj)eiiing, in line with the fence. A third pripe, usually 
6 inches in diameter, is also set vertically midwaiy between them. These three 



pipes are connected by a length of 2 inches by 8 inches timber, from wliich chains 
are attached with links crossing at the centre post, then down to each side of the 
gate, as shown. When the front bumper of the car strikes one side of the gate, 
it is swung open. The chains wrap about the centre pipe, causing the gate to lift. 
But when the ear has passed, the gate swings back into place. The gate is attached 
to the centre post with IJ-bolt so that it will turn freely. The larger the centre 
pipe is the harder the gate will be to open and the quicker it will close. 
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THE CARE OF THE BABY. 

Far more babies die during the hot months than during the cool season. Let 
no one blame the Queensland climate for this. Babies thrive and keep healthy in hot 
weather when proper care is taken. With a little knowledge of infant management 
all hur unnecessary summer mortality might be prevented. During hot weather the 
bal)y should not be overelothcd. He should have plenty of fresh air day and night, 
but should be shaded from the direct rays of the sun when he is out of doors, as he 
ought to be every day. During hot weather he is more thirsty and should be gi\ en a 
drink of water whenever he wants it. As he uses very little body fuel to keep u[) 
his body tem})erature, he needs rather less food, and is not so hungry as in cold 
yreather. Any excess of food is more likely to upset him, and if the hot weather 
comes suddenly it is wise to cut down the (piantity or strength of his food slightly, 
but he sliould have as much as he needs. Food tliat agreed with him before may 
upset him now, and advances in diet should be made cautiously. It is wise to wean 
babies in the cool months rather than in the hot months, though this is not always 
possible. 

Last year the infantile mortality of Quemislaiul rose from 45.4 per 1,000 to 
50.4 ])er 1,000, or, to state the truth more simjdy, there were 100 more deaths during 
the first year of life. Every one of these hundred babies were needlessly sacrificed. 
Every summer we have outbreak.s of dysentery amongst our bal)ies, no years are fren* 
from them, but last year the e|»idemics were worse than usual. Dystmtery is an 
entirely preventable disease. It is cbaracterised by loose motions, containing blood 
and slime, often passed with much straining. There is rapid waisting and there may 
be high fever and great lu'ostration. In many cases death ctisues. It is sometiim‘s 
called gastro-enteritis or summer diarrho*a, but its right name is dysentery. Jt is 
caused by dysentery bacilli, wdiich are contained in tlie motions passed. Dysentery 
bacilli during epidemics are found also in the motions of many |)eople who are only 
slightly indisposed or ])erhapH not ill at all. They may be conveyed by the mother’s 
hands from the baby ’s napkins to the food of other children. From one house to 
another they are conveyed by flies wdiicli visit the eloS4't*])ans and infect the babh*s’ 
food or the teats of their bottles or their dummies. Dysentery ej)ideinies occur during 
the fly season. 

The best j)reventiv(! of dysentery is breast fee<liiig. Flies cannot <*onvcv dysenti'ry 
to the food of a breast-fed baby, but they are very fond of settling on the bal)y’s 
dummy. The present fashion of using dummies and ]>iunirig them outside babies’ 
frocks is a direct invitation to disease. It is exposing healthy babies to a serious 
risk of death. Tf a mother wishes to keep lier baby safe from tliis dread disease she 
will put its dummy, if it has one, into the kitclien fire. If the baby is bottle-fed, sh(‘ 
will take the utmost care to protect its food, its bottles, and teats, after scalding them, 
from flies. The lives of Queensland babies depend on the care taken by Queensland 
mothers. Are we to have 100 unnecessary babies’ deaths this year?—Dr. A. Turner, 
Director of Infant Welfare. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

The soil for the seed-bed or seed-box is prepared by mixing good garden loam 
with sand. 8uch a soil holds nioisture well, aIlo'»vs the‘young plants every o[>portunity 
of pushing their way to the surface, and encourages a large root development. Too 
rich a soil in the seed-bed or seed-box has a tendency to produce long, spindly j>lants, 
w'hile if the soil sets hard it is quite unsuitable for its purpose, and wdiere tlie garden 
loam used in the mixture gives it such an incliiiatioii more sand sliould be used. 

The seed-box need not be more than 4 to 6 inches deep. It is important that 
drainage be allowed for, and although the chances of successful seed-raising are 
very remote without good drainage, the provision is one which beginners often neglect 
to make. Unless the bottom boards of the box are divided by a well-defined space, it 
will be necessary either to replace them by narrower ones or to bore holes in them 
with an auger, so that the vrater may have an easy get-away. Bmall openings between 
the bottoin boards are of little use, as the swelling of the timber after watering 
may make the box practically watertight. The bottom of the seed-box should be 
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Spread with a*layer of pieces of broken pots or small stones. Over this should be 
I)Iaced (if available) a layer of leaf mould, and finally the sandy loam mixture in 
which the seed is to be sown. The surface should be ])ressed down with a piete of 
lioard before .sowings are made. 

To .sow small seeds, whether in boxes or in the garden b(*d, make very siiallow 
drills—just slight depressions—across the surface of the soil and si)rinkle the seed 
evenly along tiiein. For light seeding the seed should be picked up between the finger 
.and thumb and dropped with a slow rubbing movement. After sowing, shake a 
little prepared soil over the surface and again press down lightly with a block of wood. 

The watering of the seed-box or seed-bed must at all times be carried out with 
care, so that the fiattening of the plants and the washing of the .soil from their roots 
may be prevented. The boxes should be on a level, so that the effects of watering 
may be uniform. Unless the rose of the watering-can is an extnunely fine one, it is 
j)r(‘f‘erable to immerse the boxes in water in a suitable rece})tacle in which the water 
is dee]) enough to jiercolate upwards to the surface of the soil, but not so deep that 
water will lie actually on the surface of the soil. If the original seeding has been 
too thic'k the young j»lants should be thinned out or i»ricked off into other boxes. 
IVicking out into a second set of boxes or a seed-bed has the effect of jiroducing 
w('ll-rooted, stocky plants which can l)e transj»lanted untimately into the op(‘ii with 
flu* least ri.sk of failure. The young seedlings should not be pricked out until they 
have thrown out their third Jeaf. 


THE PLANTING AND CARE OF HEDGES. 

When properly ])lanted ami kept in good order, a lu'dge is a great slielter 

:and a busting ornament to any })lace, and will add considerably to the value of 

a property. 

It is advisable in this State to i)lant hedges on tin* hwel ground, on account 

of th(‘ long sp(‘lls of dry weather and the hot winds which jirevail during the 

‘umnu'r. Where the ground is swuirnpy, liowever, it is necessary to form a bank 
or what is generally called a turf wall, two or three feet above the ground level, 
tajiering on l)oth sides, and about two feet broad on top. A line is run along 
the centre of the bank, and a little trench cut out, and the rooted cuttings are 
pb'inted against the back of the trench, wdiere the bne is set. Where the turf 
has been remo\ed to form the bank will now act as a drain. 

Tlie trench should be about IS inches w’ide and a good spade deep. Some 

manure should be juit in the bottom, and covenal with a light layer of soil, and 
the plants |)laced up against the straight solid wall. The roots are (*overed with 
a little soil and well watered, and the trench filknl u|) with the remainder of the 
soil. VV'lien this is doiu* it is advisable to look along th.e row’ of jdants to see if 
any are out of ])lace. When the ])lants are imole firm, cut them each to six or 
idght inches from llu' ground, and dig the ground for about: three feet on each 
side of th(‘ he<lge. 

Hedges that are expo.sed to cattle must be fenced as soon as planted, either 
Avitl) a teinjtorary stake and bush hedge, with hurdles, or wdth a light post and 

wire feiu'e for four or five years, till the hedge* grows u}», care being taken not 

to jdat'e the fence too close to the hedge. The hedge must also be duly weeded 
while young, esjiecially during the first two years. 

In order to ])reserve hedges in proper form, they must l»e clii)i>ed on the sides 
nnd to])S at least once a y(‘ar, and, if possible, oftener. The best time for the 
first cut is midsummer, with the second cut in Aj)ril or May. The shoots should 

always be cut the same season while in leaf, and before they become hard. 

The work may thus be performed more expeditiously and with greater exactness, 
as the cutting should l)e as even as a wall on the sides, and the top as straight 
as a line. After the hedge is formed to its ]»roper width, the growth should be 
cut as nearly as possible to that of the former cut, particularly on the sides. It 
sliould never be allowed to grow more than a foot or 18 inches wide, or too 
much on the top. 

When the cutting cannot be carried out more than once in the year, the 

idippiiig should not be performed until the end of April or May in this State, 

for if cut sooner it will shoot again, and appear almost as rough all the winter 
as if it had not been touched. 

High hedges are very troublesome and expensive to keep in proper order. 
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BUDDING FRUIT TREES—NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 

Follo\^ing the rains in Dcceinher and January, the sap should be running freely, 
and the present month is likely to be most suitable for budding both old trees and 
nursery stock. Old trees which were cut back at the end of the winter with a view' to 
being worked in the summer should by this time hjive made quite suflicient mature 
young shoots to bud into. It is bj" far the best policy to work many more of these 
young shoots than will be required for the ultimate formation of the new tree, as there 
is likely to be some loss Irom heavy winds and other causes. Moreover, the leaf 
surface of the tree is very much reduced l)y the cutting back in the winter, and it 
is to the benefit of the tree to alloAv as much new foliage to grow as possible. 'Plie 
development of shoots from several points round thick stumps keeps the bark heaithy 
all round, whereas if only a few shoots s]wing *from one side the bark often dies 
away on the other side. The thinning out of suj.erfluous shoots cau be spread over 
several years. 

There are three seasons—spring, summer, ami autiimii^—wdien Innldiiig (mn be 
carried out, but autumn fimls most favour wdth nnrseiymeu for budding citrus trees. 
The operation is best carried out on fine days, avoiding wot (Jays. 

Insert the buds in the young stock about 4 to 0 inches above' the ground, but 
w'hen old trees are being workeei over the buds may be insc'rted in tin' branehes 
close to the trunk of tlie tree, and just where a limb is required. Tliis will give 
the tree a good shape. It is generally found best to init the laid on the under 
side rather than on the top side of the limb, as, by inserting the binl on the top 
of the limb in an old tree, the growth tends to be all inwaiais, tluis unduly crowding 
the centre of the tree. 

Medium-sized shoots afford the licst buds, and well-deve]o))ed buds are the 
best to use, Tlie buds towards the top of a shoot are not usually weil'devt'kqx'd, 
and those near the base arc, as a rule, also small and jioorly devel(q>ed; and, while 
they might grow all right, the chances are they wall not make such fiiiitfiil tre('s 
as those grown from buds which are large and Avell-matnred, and whiidi have v'liisten*d 
around them two or more fruit buds. This applies more particularly to jK'aches, 
apricots, nectarines, and plums. 

As soon as the laid stick is cut from the tree, the leaves should lie cut off just 
close to the bud, and the quicker the latter is inserted tlu' better. This, togetlu'r 
with tight wrapping, is the reason why men accustomed to the woik havt' bettc'r 
success than amateurs, as they never mutilate a bud when cutting it, and from the 
time it is cut until it is inserted is only a matter of a few seconds. It is a good i(h‘a to- 
carry the bud stick w^rapped in wet sacking during hot AV(*ather to keep it from 
w ilting and spoiling. 

To make the cut in the stock, preparatory to inserting the bud, take a ,s://ary> 
budding knife and make a vertical cut from 1 to 14 inches in length, then a 
horizontal cut directly across the top of the first cut, allowing tl»e knife te press 
back, so that the bark is cut and slightly raised with the one operation. If the say) 
is flowing freely these two cuts extending through the bark are all that is required. 
As the bud will have to be slipped downwards into this cut, we niust cut the bud 
from the bud stick by commencing the cut below the bud and finishing above it. 
This leaves the bottom portion of tlie bud in a very smooth condition, and allows it 
to keep its shape while being forced underneath the bark of the stock. It will 
be observed that the bark has not been loosened, except when making the horizontal 
cut, and then only sufficiently to allow' the lower i>oint of the bud to enter the bark, 
preparatory to being forced down with either knife or thumb. 

To cut the bud from the bud stick, insert the knifq half an inch below' the bud, 
cutting through the bark into the wood, pass the knife under the bud and bring 
it out half an inch aViove it, thus severing the bud with a thin slice of w'ood adhering 
to it. The bud is now placed the top of the cut made on the stock and force<l 
down with the thumb or the blade of the budding knife. The bud is now' ready 
to be tie(i, and if raffia is used it should be moistened before being used. 

Care must be taken to see that the bud is tightly wrapped and securely fastened^ 
for if the wrapping becomes loose the chances are the bud will not take. The 
bud will not be damaged even if it is completely covered by the wrapping, but 
if it is large it is as well to leave it slightly exposed. If there is any reason 
to expect rain about budding time, it is best to use a waxed cloth, and by starting 
the wrap' from below the bud and, finishing at the top it can be so wrapped that 
very little moisture will find its way underneath the waxed cloth.—A. and P, Notes, 
N.8.W. iSept. Agri. 
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Orchard f^oteS for /^arcl). 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Ab soon ns the weatlier is fnvoiirabli*, all orchards, plantations, and vineyards 
that have been allowed to get somewhat out of hand during the rainy season should 
be eh^aned up, and the ground brought into a good state of tilth so as to enable it 
to retain the necessary moisture for the proper development of trees or yilants. As 
tlie wet season is frequently followed by dry autumn weather, this attention is 
important. 

Banana jilantatioiis must be kept free from weeds, and suckering must be 
rigorously carried out, as there is no greater cause of injury to a banana plantation 
than neglect to cultivate. Oood strong suckers will give good bunches of good fruit, 
Avhereas a lot of weedy overcrowded suckers will only give small bunches of under* 
sized fruit that is hard to dispose of, even at a low price. 

The cooler weather will tend to improve the carrying qualities of the fruit, but 
care must still be takeu to see that it is not allowed to becmme over-develoy^ed before 
it is packed, otherwise it may arrive at its destination in an over-ripe and conse¬ 
quently unsaleable condition. The greatest care should be taken in grading and 
[)acking fruit. Only one size of fruit of even quality must be packed. Smaller or 
inferior fruit must never be packed with good large fruit, but must always be i:>acked 
sei»arateJy as required by rt^gulation. 

The iuark(‘ting of the main crop of pineapples, both for caiming and the fresh 
fruit trade, w’ill be completed in the course of the month, and as soon as the fruit is 
ilisposed of plantations wdiicli are apt to become somewhat dirty during the gathering 
of the croj) must be cleaned up, All weeds inust be destroyed, and if blady grass 
Jms got hold anywhere it must be eradicated, even though a number of pineapple 
plants have to be sacrifit'ed, for once a plantation becomt‘8 infested with this weed 
it takes ])ossession and soon kills the croy*. In addition to destroying all weed growth, 
tlie land should bo well w'orked and brought into a state of thorough tilth. 

In the Central and N’ortluum districts, early varieties of the main croy) of citrus 
fruits will ripen towuirds the end of the month. They will not be fully coloured, but 
they can be juarketed as soon as they have develo])ed sufticient sugar to be palatable; 
they should not be gatliered whilst still sour and green. Citrus fruits of all kinds 
require the most careful handling, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt fruit, and is very 
liable to sjicck or rot. The fungus that causes sy)eckiug cannot injure any fruit 
unless the skin is first injured. Fruit with perfect skin will eventually shrivel, but 
ivill not speck. JSpocking or blue mould can therefore be guarded against by the 
exercise of great care in liandling and packing. At the same time, some friiit is 
always liable to become injured, either by mechanical means, such as thorn pricks, 
wvind action, hail, puiictures by sucking insects, fruit flies, the spotted peach moth, 
or gnawing inscuds injuring the skin. Any one of these injuries makes it easy for 
the sjiores of the fungus to enter the fruit and genninate. All such fruit must 
therefore be gathered and destroyed, and so minimise the risk of infetion. When 
specked fruit is allowed to lie about in the orchard or to hang on the trees, or when 
it is left in the yiacking sheds, it is a constant source of danger, as millions of sj^ores 
are produced by it. These spores are carried by the wind in every direction, and 
are ready to establisli themselves whenever they come in contact with any fruit into 
uliich tliey can |>enetrate. S])tx*king is accountable for a large yiercentage of loss 
frequently exy)erieiiced in sending citrus fruits to the Southern States, especially 
early in the season, and as it can be largely yircvented by the exercise of necessary 
care and attention, growers are urged not to neglect these important measures. 

Fruit must be carefully graded for size and colour, and only one size of fruit 
of one quality should be i»acked in one case. The flat bushel-case (long packer) 
commonly used for citrus fruits does not lend itself to u[)-to-date methods of grading 
and packing, and we have yet to find a bettor case than the American orange case 
recommended by the writer Avheu he came to this country from California in 1892, 
and which has again proved its superiority in the recent shipments of oranges from 
the Southern States to England. Failing this case, a bushel-ease suggested by the 
New South AVales Department of Agiiculture is, in the writer’s opinion, the most 
suitable for citrus fruits, and were it adopted it would be a simple matter to 
standardiBo the gnvdes of our citrus fruit, as has been done in respect to ai>ples 
packed in the standard bushel-case used generally for apples throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. The inside measurements of the case suggested are 18 in. long, Ilf in. wide, 
and lOJ in. deep. This case has a capacity of 2,200 cubic inches, but is not included 
in the schedule of the regulations under ^^Thc Fruit Cases Acts, 1912-1922.^^ The 
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half-bushel case, No. 6 of the Schedule above referred to, is 10 in. by Ilf in. by 
in. inside measurements with a capacity of 1,100 cubic inches. The case should 
be suitable for oranges and the half-case for mandarins. No matter which ease is 
used, the fruit must be sweated for seven days before it is sent to the Southern 
markets, in order to determine what fruit has been attacked by fruit fly, and also* 
to enable bruised or injured fruit liable to speck to be removed prior to despatch. 

Fruit fly must be systematically fought in all orchards, for if tliis imiiortant 
work is neglected there is always a very greAt risk of this pest causing serious loss to* 
citrus growers. 

The spotted peach moth frequently causes serious loss, especially in the case of 
navels. It can be treated in a similar manner to the codlin moth of pip fruit, by 
spraying with arsenate of lead, but an even better remedy is not to grow any corn 
or other crop that harbours this pest in or near the orchard. Large sucking-moths 
also damage the ripening fruit. They are easily attracted by very ripe bananas or 
by a water-melon cut in pieces, and can be caught or destroyed by a flare or torch 
when feeding on these trap fruits. If this method of destruction is followed up for 
a few' nights, the moth will soon be thinned out. 

Strawberry planting can be continued during the month, and the advice given in 
last month ’s notes still holds good. Kemember that no crop gives a better return for 
extra care and attention in the prejiaration of the land and for generous manuring 
than the strawberry. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Tlic advice given in these notes for the last few months regarding the handling,, 
grading, and packing of fruit should still be carefully followed. The later varieties 
of apples and other fruits are much Vietter keepers than earlier-ripening sorts, and as 
they can be sent to comparatively distant markets, the necessity for very careful 
grading and packing is, if anything, greater than it is in the case of fruit sent to 
nearby markets for immediate consumption. Instruction in the most up-to-date 
methods of grading and packing fruit has been published by the department, which 
advice and instruction should enable the growlers in that district to market their 
produce in a much more attractive form. 

The same care is necessary in the jiacking of grapes, and it is pleasing to note 
that some growers are ])acking their fruit very well. Those who are not so expert 
cannot do better than follow the methods of the most successful packers. 

As soon as the crop of fruit has been disposed of, the orchard sliould be ckan(‘d 
up, and the land worked. If this is done, many of the fruit-fly j)upie that are in the 
soil will be exposed to destruction in large numbers by birds, or by ants and other 
insects. If the ground is not worked and is covered with weed growth, there is 
little chance of the pupie being destroyed. 

Where citrus trees show signs of rec|uiring water, they should be given an 
irrigation during the month, but if the fruit is well developed and upi>roaching th(‘ 
ripening stage, it is not advisable to do more than keep the ground in a thorough 
state of tilth, unless the trees are suffering badly, as too much water is ajit to produce 
a large, puffy fruit of poor quality and a bad shipper. A light irrigation is therefore 
all that is necessary in this case, especially if the orchard has been given tlio attention 
recoinineuded in these notes from mouth to month. 


yarn) ^otes for /'^arcb- 

Land on which it is intended to plant winter (‘ereals should be in a forward 
stage of preparation. I^owings of lucerne may be made at the latter end of the 
month on land which is free from weed growth and has been previously well 
prepared. 

The Marcli-April planting season has much in its favour, not the least of which 
is that weeds will not make such vigorous growth during the succeeding few months, 
and, as a consequence, the young lucerne plants will have an excellent opiiortunity of 
becoming well established. 

Potato crops should be showing above ground, and should bc^ well cultivated to* 
keep the surface soil in good condition; also to destroy any weed growth. 
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In distriirts where bli^jht has previously existed, or where there is the slightest 
possible chance of its appearing, preventive methods should be adopted—spray- 
iiig with “Burgundy mixture”—when the plants are a few inches high and have 
formed the leaves; to be followed by a second, and, if necessary, a third spraying 
before the flowering stage is reached. 

Maize crops which have fully ripened should be picked as soon as possible and 
the ears stored in well-ventilated corn criVis, or barns. Selected grain whicli is 
intended for future seed supplies should be well fumigated for twenty-four hours and 
subsequently r^rat(*d and stored in airtight containers. Weevils are usually very 
prevalent in the field at this time of the year and do considerable damage to the 
grain when in the Iiusk. 

The following crops for pig feed may be sowm:—Mangel, sugar beet, turnips and 
swedes, rape, field cabbage, and carrots. Owing to the small nature of the seeds, the 
land should be worked up to a fine tilth before planting, and should contain ample 
moisture in the surface soil to ensure a good germination. Particular attention 
should be paid to all w’(‘ed growth during tl>e early stages of growth of the young 
plants. 

As regular supplies of succulent fodder are essentials of success in dairying 
operations, consideration should be given to a definite cro))ping system throughout 
the autumn and winter, and to the preparation and manuring of the land well in 
a<lvance of the periods allotted for the successive sowings of seed. 

The early i>lanted cotton croi)s should be now ready for picking. This should 
not be done while there is any moisture on the bolls, either from showers or dew. 
Packed cotton showing any trace of dampness should be exposed to the sun for a 
few' hours on tarpaulins, bags or hessian sheets, before storage in bulk or baggii\g 
or baling for ginning. Bowings of prairie grass and pJiakiruH bulhosa (Toow'oomba 
canary grass} may be made this month. Both are excellent winter grasses. Prairie 
grass does particularly well on scrub soil. 

Dairymen w'ho have maize crops which were too far advanced to benefit by the 
recent rains, and wliich sIjow no ])romifte of returning s.atisfactory yields of grain, 
would be well advised to con\-ert tlicse into ensilage to be used for winttu* feed. This, 
especially when fed in conjunction with lucerne or C()W]K*a, is a valuable fodder. 
Where crops of Soudan grass, sorghum, white panicum, Jai)anese millet, and liberty 
millet have reached a suitable stage for eemverting into ensilage, it will be found 
that this method of conserving them has much to recommend it. Stacking with 
a framework of poles, and w’cll weigliting the fodder, is necessary for best results. 
All stacks should Iv protect(‘d from rain by topjiiiig off with a good covering of 
bush hay built to a full cave and hehl in [josition by means of weighted wdres. 


CAPE GOOSEBERRIES. 

Wlieu making the tomato bed and sowing seed, sow also the c;ipe gooseberry. 
The caj)e gooseluu’ry is a nuMiiber of the same family group as the tomato,, and 
the treatment that suits one suits the other. The jdants like a fairly Ijglit soil, 
which has I een well manured w ith eitlu*r thoroughly rotted cow manure or Avell treated 
with meatw’orks manure and superphosphate. When the young ])laiits are put in they 
should be well firmed into the ground, and given a good w'atering. It may be desirable, 
for a day or two, to give them Ji little sh.ade. One who has had great success with 
the cape gooseberry recommends the following treatment: — “ Although the cape goose¬ 
berry is ;» perennial, 1 find that it does best with us in (Queensland when treated as an. 
annual. It fruits very licJivily in its first season, and 1 think far more heavily than 
in subsequent seasons. I like'to sow the seed in large pots of fairly rich soil, though 
the soil must be light. The seed is (piite big enough to let me j)ut out each seed 
separately, and in that way 1 am able ensure that the young plants are not 
crowded together. 1 sow tlm seed, water it, and tlien stretch a piece of wdiite paper 
right over the jiot. 1 j)ut this pot out in the sun. It is not many days before the 
seeds show' signs of breaking through the soil. 1 then remove th(> paper covering, 
and all 1 have to do is to see that the soil is kept moist. The plants grow' very 
quickly, and soon as tliey develop their second i>air of leaves 1 put them out in the 
beds where they are to grow. I have a heighlxiur who, being an Englishman, and an 
old-time gardener, pricks his seedlings out. That is to say, after removing them from 
the seed pot he puts tliem into a small j)ot, and lets them develop in that pot before 
he transfers them, soil and all, into the bed. I think he probably has better results 
than I have, but then he has a lot more work. ” 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 


Times Gom putbd by D. EGLINTON. F.R.A.S., and A. C, EGLINTON. 

I Phases of the Moon, Oooultations, Ac. 


fllEES OF SUNRISE* SUNSET* AND 
HOONRISE. 


at WARWICK. 

MOONaiSE. 


1 

Febrnary, ! 
l«Sf8. ; 

March, 
1928. 1 

Feb., 

1928. 

Mar.. 

1928. 


Rises. 

1 

Sets. : 

1 

Rises. 

■1 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

5.2() 

0.46 

5.47 

6.23 

p.m. 

2.40 

p.m. 

2.40 


6.20 

6.45 

1 6.48 

6.22 

3.45 

3.38 

9 

6.27 

6.45 

5.48 

6.21 

4.46 

4.30 

4 

5.28 

6.44 

1 5.49 

6.20 

; 5.42 

.5.16 

6 

6,28 

6.44 

1 5.49 

6.19 

; G.34 

5.54 

6 

5 29 

6.43^ 

5.50 

6 17 

7.18 

6.30 

7 

5.30 

6 42 

i 5.50 

6.16 

i 7.56 

7.2 

8 

6.31 

6.42 

1 5.51 

0.15 

8.30 

,7.31 

9 

5.31 

0.41 

5.51 

6.14 

9.8 

8.0 

10 

5.32 

6.40 

5.52 

6.13 

9 31 

8.30 

11 

5.33 

6.40 

1 5.52 

6.12 

10.1 

9.4 

12 

5.34 

6.39 

5.53 

6.11 

10.30 

0.49 

13 

5.34 

6.38, 

5.54 

6.10 

U.S 

10.15 

14 

5.35 

6.37 

' 5.55 

6.9 

11.37 

10 58 

16 

6.36 

6.37 

1 5.55 

6.7 


11.48 


6.86 

6.36 

5.56 

6.6 

a.m. 

12.20 

a.m. 

17 

5.37 

6.35 

5.57 

6.6 

1.7 

12.41 

18- 

6.38 

6.34 

5.57 

0.4 

2.0 

1.39 

19 

5.38 

0.34 

5.58 

6.3 

2,57 

2.41 

20 

5.39 

0.33 

5.58 

6.2 

3.56 

3.45 

21 

5.40 

6.32 

5.59 

6.0 

r>,i 1 

4.49 

22 

5.40 

6.31 

5.59 

0.59 

6.6 ! 

5.55 

23 { 

5.41 

6.30 

1 6.0 

5.58 

7.10 

6.59 

34 

5.42 

6.29 

6.0 

5.57 

8.14 

8.6 

25 

6}.,42 

6.28 

6.1 

5.56 

9.19 

9.14 

26 

5.43 

6.27 1 

6.1 

5.55 

10.2.3 

10 24 

27 

5.44 

6.26 j 

6.2 

5.53 

11.28 

11.39 

28 

5.44 

6*25 1 

6.2 

5.52 

p.m. 

12.35 

p.m. 

12.33 

29 

5.45 

6.25 1 

6.3 

5.51 

1.40 

1.32 

SO 



6.3 

5.50 


2.26 

31 



6.4 

5.49 


3.13 


The timeB stated are lor Queensland, New »^outh 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

6 Eeb. O Full Moon 6 11 a.m. 

14 „ > Last Quarter 5 5 a.m. 

21 ,, ^ New.Moon 7 40 p.m. 

28 „ C First Quarter 1 20 p.m. 

Apogee 13th Fehruary, at 2 6 a.m. 

Perigee 24th February, at 9 30 p.m. 

An occiiltation of Eta Leons (magnitnde 3*6) by 
the full moon will take place ou the 7th at about 
2*16 a.m. at Townsville and about 2*25 a.m. at 
Warwick. At the latter place its reappearance will 
occur about 10 minutes later ; both disappearance 
and reapiM’arance being on the upper edge of the 
Moon, somewhat to the right. 

The elusive planet Mercury will be at its greatest 
distance cast of the Sun (18 degrees) on the 9th. 

An occiilatioii of Nu Scorpii (magnitude 3*9) 
should <jccur at Warwi( k at about 12*46 a.m. on the 
16th while the Moon is rather low clown in the east. 

Venus and Mara will be in proximity to one 
another, esi)eelally on the 14th and 15th, when st*en 
about one and a-half hours before daybreak, above 
the eastern horizon. 

Saturn will be two degrees north of the Mouu at 
6 a.in. on the 15th. An intcr*’sting spectacle will 
be formed by these bright objects an hour or two 
earlier in the east, before tho siuilight dims the 
effect. 

There will be an oceultation of a small star in 
Sagittarius (Magnitude 4*8) in Southern Queensland, 
wliere it will be only just covered by the nortliern 
edge of the Moon, at about 2*46 a.m. on the 17th at 
Warwick. 

Early risers on the 19th will find a ]>retty sight 
awaiting them; the crcscent-shapcd Moon and the 
beautiful star Venus will be displayed in juxta¬ 
position well above the eastern liorizou, about 24 
degrees, or four times tlie length of the Southern 
Cross, south of east. 

The conjunction of Mercury and tho Moon on the 
2l8t will be invisible on account of their nearness to 
the Sun. 

McTcury, instead of jmssing directly between the 
Earth and the Sun on the 24tb, will be three and a 
half degrees below it, well avoiding a transit. 

The Southern (Yoss will again be coining into 
view a good deal east of south during the evening 
hours, esjjecially during the end of the montli. 


0 

Mar. O Full Moon 

9 26 p.m. 

16 

„ }) Last Quarter 

1 20 a.m. 

22 

,, 9 New Moon 

6 29 a.m. 

28 

„ t First Quarter 

9 54 p.m. 


Apogee 11th March, at 1 6 p.ra. 

Perigee 23rd March, at 8 36 p.m. 

The oceultation of Kappa Geminorura, a little 
before 7*30 p.m., will be obsevable at Calms, and 
should form an interesting soectaele at Towns' Jlle, 
though the star will hardly disappear but skirt the 
upper edge of the Moou. 

the oceultation of Gamma Sagitarii should be 
observable at Biisbane, Warwick, and Toowoomba 
so soon after moonrise that it will be Interesting 
to w'ateh at these places for the reappearance of 
this star above the southern edge of the Moon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the some latitude, 28 degrees 12 miiiutes 8., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Ooondlwindl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes* 
at Ounnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 83 minutesi and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. * 
The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full, in the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night* 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
It is moonlight onl^r till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quartei It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

CAll the rarticttlars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
rei»roduced without nidtncw 
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VoL. XXIX. 1 MARCH, 1928. Part 3 


and Comment. 

Writing Austraiia’s Name in the Skies —An Epic and a New Epoch. 

L IKUTKXAN’T HKRT 1UNKLKR‘8 lone liand flight from (.’roydoii (Eiiglaiid) to 
Hiindaber^j roprosoiits to date the most remarkable acliicvement of man in big 
conquest of the air. Through it this young (Queenslander lias brought fame to his 
honu' city, to his native State, to Australia and the wide-flung Britisli Commonwealtli. 
With Hawker, Ross and Keith Smith, Hennett and Shiers, I’arer and McIntosh, he 
has written the name of Australia across th<* skies. His single-handed aerial voyage 
around lialf the world's circumference constitutes an epic of pluck, determination, 
endurance, and mechanical genius. His great accomplishment marks the ofiening of 
a new epoch in the science of aerial navigation, and the passing of yet another .stage 
along the course of human {irogress. Australia is proud of Lieutenant Hinkler, 
D.S.M. (who jireviously won high distinction as an airman in tlie (Jreat War) as one 
of Hie greatest of her sons, not only for his magniticent feat, but loi the characteris¬ 
tically Australian way in which he did it; for the way he tackled the job and carried 
it through; for his zeal and unflagging chetvrfillness under every stress; for liis 
modesty and level-headedness in the hour of triumph. Without any fuss he left 
England, alone, in his miniature machine, and kejit on his journey from day to day, 
fo time and plan, in the same steady, unostentatious way. The flight was not a stunt 
accompanied by merely lucky circumstance. It was a feat that without a combination 
^f extraordinary coolness, courage, judgment, tenacity, and high mechanical skill 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

When aerial development becomes a theme of history the share of young 
Australia in the promotion of aviation must make a remarkable cliapter. It was 
din Australian—Hargreaves—who invented one of the first flying machines, now 
treasured as an exhibit in a Ocrinan museum. In actual flying, we have the remark- 
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able record of the Australian Flying Corps in every theatre of the Great War. 
Other Australians to bring honour to their country were Hawker, whose gallant 
attempt to fly across the Atlantic is not forgotten; Ross and Keith Sinitli and their 
two mechanics, Bennett and Shiers, who were tlie first to fly from hlngland to 
Australia; Parer and McIntosh, who essayed the same feat succesfifiilly, coming, 
through under every handicap and only after extraordinary adventures that called 
fortli the highest degree of indomitableness, resourcefulness, pluck, and skill. Their 
there were also those other Australians—Douglas, Ross, Wilkins, Rendle, Williams,. 
Potts, Howell, and Fraser—whose attempts to fly home from Europe, though they 
all ended in disaster, and some in tragedy, may be classed as splended failures that 
added greatly to our knowledge of aerial navigation; while at home in Australia we 
have already established great civil aerial transport services, excellently manned, 
that are ]»roving one of our greatest developniental factors in inland settlement. 

Australia then has reason to l)e proud of her achievements as a pioneer nation 
in aviation, and has still greater reason to be intensely ])roiid of luw youth whose 
magnificent flights have captured popular imagination, and of whom one of the 
greatest is Bert Hinkler, whom the world acclaims t<»day, and whom we all delight to 
honour. 

Hinkler’s Flight—Its Practical Lesson. 

A part from the thrill he has given us as a young Australian who, alone and 
unassisted, has covered 11,000 miles in a plane that with wings folded fits- 
comfortably into an ordinary garage, the flight of Lieutenant Hinkler has a very 
practical side to it. Acting as his own navigator, jjilot, and mechanic, and without 
any ground organisation, he has demonstrated the possibilities of a small idane for 
transport over long distances, and has proved that air travel may be cheaper tham 
other means of voyaging. His outlay on the whole journey was only £57, while the 
actual flying time from England to Australia was just about six days. Allowing 
for the full time taken on the way—sixteen days—Hinkler has shown that communi¬ 
cation with Britain can be brought within the compass of fourteen days. On the- 
evidence of those facts it is easy to conjure up a vision of the future of aerial 
navigation. In a country like Australia, where conditions for flying are almost 
perfect, it is easy to imagine what a place aviation might have in internal develop¬ 
ment. From this point of view alone Lieutenant Hinkler has performed an inestim¬ 
able service, not only to his own homeland, but to the whole w'orld. For the moment,, 
however, we like to think more of his achievement as one of the greatest sources of 
inspiration to the youth of Australia ; while we know that in the records of the race 
his name will remain for all time. 

Maize-Growing in Queensland—Southern Appreciation of Departmental Activities^ 

C omminuting interestingly*and informatively on the expansion of maize-growing 
ill Queensland, the “Australasian” (Melbourne) had this to say in a recent 
issue: — 

The De[)artment of Agriculture and Stock (Queensland) is doing everything 
possible to stimulate maize-growing, and farmers are a])preeiative of the 
encouragement they receive. Maize-lvreeding, which is one of its principal 
activities, is designed—(1) to improve the standard and type of Queensland-grown 
maize; (2) to increase the average yield and ]>roduction on individual farms, and 
similarly of the State; (3) to produce varieties and types to suit the climatic- 
conditions and soils common to different districts. The breeding and propaga¬ 
tion of new strains of maize are carried on by the maize specialist of the 
department (Mr. C. J. McKeon), and strains of the standard varieties are grown 
under departmental supervision, and specially selected pure seed is distributed 
to farmers on ai)i)lication. I^ast season a flat rate of I Is. a bushel, including, 
railage to the nearest railway station, was charged to enable applicants living 
at long distances to benefit. The use of good seed means bigger and better 
crops, and helps to reduce the cost of production. Extraordinarily high yields 
have been obtained from seed of high productivity, iiotaldy from T. O. Reid 
Yellow Dent and lmj)roved Yellow Dent, of which maximum yields of 116 and 
117 bushels an acre respectively (five times the average yield of the 8tate) have 
been secured under field conditions. Farmers are not slow to realise the value 
of such seed, which is absorbed long before the planting season arrives. Officers 
of the depart«K?Bt regularly visit the various maize-growing centres, and keep 
an constant touch with farmefs. They advise on all matters ajapertaining to the 
cultivation of the crop, and assist those engaged in the industry by every mean» 
in their power. A prafk>sai to establish a maize board last year under the 
provisions of the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act was- 
def^tated. Of the 5,264 votes recorded, 1,924 (37.4 per cent.) werd in the 
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altirinjitive, and 8,225 (()2.(> per eent.) were in tlie negative. This indicates that 
the majority of growers are opposed to Government control, although tliey are 
not unmindful of what is being done to advance their interests. The Department 
of Agriculture is performing work of the greatest significanee, and its activities 
are an important factor, not only in expanding maize-growing, but also in placing 
the industry and the subsidiary industries on a more satisfactory footing, and 
assuring the pros}>erity of those engaged in them. 

No croj) is more (‘asily and rapidly improved by selection and breeding than, 
maize, and the best variety for any locality can be determined only by local 
variety tests. Such tests have l>een conducted in many countries in the United 
States of America through the effort of the local organisations in co-operation 
with the State Experiment Stations. The number of s.'imples tested in sixteen 
counties in Iowa was 1,478, of which one-tenth giving the highest yields averaged 
()2 busliels an acre, while one-tenth giving the lowest yields averaged 44.5 bushels- 
an acre, or only about two-thirds as much as the best yielding samples. Over 
100 samples of imported seed averaged less than nearly 1,000 samples of liome- 
grown seed. The results show wide differences in yield, and emphasise the 
importance of the farmer selecting for his soil and locality the variety that will 
do best. Buch selection will evidentl.v made a great differeiu'e in the total yi“ld 
of maize on a given area. In order to assist farmers in obtaining pure, pedigree 
see<l, the Queensland Departfuent of Agricultina^ and Stock, i)y arrang(vmrnt 
with certain growers in the principal maize-producing districts, supi)lies them 
with selected seed, wdiich is s|)ecially grown for the de])artment under the sui)er- 
vision of its officers. These growers are located in isolated areas, wdiere no other 
variety excepting the one in which they are specialising is grown near the cro[), 
thus eliminating the risk of cross-fertilisation. The farms are i>eriodically 
inspected, and tlie inspectors select seed for the following season’s jdanting in 
the field, and that for sale from the cril). The growers are paid Is. a bushel 
above the ruling top market rtite on rails at their nearest railway statioii, and 
the fact that a number have been growing for the department for upwards of 
ten years j)rove8 that they are satisfied with the .‘irrangement. Before the 
seed is distributed to farmers it is giauled by the department, and the demand 
is so great that it has been impossible to supply all orders. Early in August 
stocks of early varieties were exhausted, although planting would not be general 
for another month. Last year there was sufficient seeil to ])lant 2,000 acres, 
in addition to the departmental plots, of which there are a})}>roxiinately 200. 
Xew' varieties are constantly Ixdng tried out in different districts to determiiK* 
tludr suitability or otherwise for the conditions. This branch of the de|)artmental 
activities is of the greatest benefit t(> farmers, as it enables them to secun^ the 
l)est seed at a reasonalde ])rice, and to the State l)y the increased yields of graiii 
and fodder resulting fr(mi its use. 

Value of Sclentifle Research—The Futility of Expecting Salvation by Ballot. 

G radually we were recognising that our fundamental jn-oblems were ])roduction 
and efficiency, and by those means to be able to send overseas our exportable 
surjdus, and sell it in competition with the open markets of the world, declared Prime 
Minister Bruce, at Frankston, Victoria, recently. This recognition has growm thiough- 
out the worhl as the basis of the restoration of all nations to the condition of 
jirosperity. Wool was the o?ily commodity in the world for which the buyer sought 
out tlie seller. We had to sell in the best markets of the worhl, but we had run into 
trouble liecause in other commodities room for imjuovement in production methods 
was greatly to l)e desired. Science research w^as beginning to run down lines where 
we could ho])e for successful results. The sum of £650,000 had been set aside for the 
Council of Bciontific Research, and of that amount £100,000 was being utilised for the 
purpose of training our own scientists. There w'ore some ]>eopIe, who generally 
described themstdves as sound, hard-headed business men, who criticised the spending 
of money in this way, but they merely condemned themselves. 

AVe did not know what was a b;ilanced ration for shee|». AVe did not know the 
mineral contents of onr grasses, which explained w'hy sliccj) transferred from one 
place to another did not thrive; but we w^ere starting to investigate this j)robiem. 
The reason it had not been done before was because we ha<l such a womlerful country ; 
it did not matter very much how we mismanaged, wo pit on ^ery well. But we had. 
passed that stage to-day. For years w'C slung our fruit into cases, and declared that 
any self-respecting community should be clamouring to buy it. VVe had scut our butter 
overseas, but our butter four years ago had brought 10s. a ewt. loss than tl>e New' 
Zealand commodity, simply because we had never taken the trouble to keep up our 
reputation. All that was wanted was a little more vision on the part of the people 
Uind a greater recognition of our advantages. It was utter uouseuse to look to 
Parliament for the salvation of the country. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

Keep the Ground Moving. 

Continue to work the surface soil at intervals, where possible to iie between 
the rows of young cane plants, especially when the surface is caked after rain; 
going as close to the stools and as deep as can be ventured without risk of material 
injury to feeding roots. Such treatment, in addition to checking the evaporation 
of moisture from the ground and promoting plant growth, often disturbs and brings 
within the reach of ants and other enemies a small percentage of first- and sec-ond- 
.stage cane grubs. 

A well known and very successful canegrower, recently living at ilighleigli, 
succeeded in beating the grubs on his selection by carrying out systematically the 
cultural methods advocated above. Although his land and that of his neiglilioui 
was of j)Oor quality he was always able t<» produce a fine stand of healthy cane, 
while at the same time that of his adjoining neighbour (only eight feet away, on 
the other side of the dividing fence) was seen to bo stunted and falling over as 
the result of grub injury. 

He told me he used very little manure’, and attrilnited liis success entirely 
to cultural methods. Not having too much land, he was able to work it intensively, 
and keep the soil in well worked condition at all times. 

Caterpillars Eating Cane Leaves. 

During this mouth one is likely to meet with infestations of the so-called 
^‘Leaf-eating Grass-worm’’ {Laphytinm exempta Walk.) which occasionally stri])s 
the leaves of cane and maize plants. 

This caterpillar is dark brown with three stri|)es on the back and one on each 
side pale yellow, the first body segment being brownish black with three white 
stripes. Head reddish brown, eyes lighter, and indistinctly mottled with yellow; a 
large V-shaped mark on face. Under surface of body light yellowish green, dotted 
with white or brownish on the area between legs and lower jxu tion of sides of l)ody. 
Length of caterpillar about 1 inch. 

The first serious outbreak of this pest occurred at Meriugfi, during Fi‘briiai-y, 
1920, when the larva> were noticed swarming in countless thousands oNcr an area 
of about 100 acres planted to maize and sugar-cane. (“(Queensland Agricultural 
Journal,’’ Vol. XVI., pp. 270-280.) In cases where the cane is seen to be seriously 
injured, while the caterpillars are only about half grown, it is advisable to sj)ray the 
leaves with arsenate of lead (2 lb. in 50 gallons of water). The swarm of advancing 
caterpillars can bo checked by sju’aying herbage, &c., lying between them and 
the crop, with a solution consisting of arsenitc of .soda 1 lb., black sugar 8 11)., water 
10 gallons. Fortunately, the species in question is normally well controlled naturally 
by various predaceous and parasitic insect enemies, chief of whi<‘h is a small tachnid 
fly. (For additional control methods see Bull. No. 3, Second Fdition, Ke\ ised, 1927, 
pp. 40-42.) 

Plant Lice Attacking Cane Leaves. 

Many growers are familiar witli the appearance of the common cane a|)his, 
a small, soft, yellowish-green insect, which sometimes congregates in great numbers 
on the under sides of the lower leaves, and more rarely upon tlie heart loaves. Such 
occurrence generally remains unnoticed until such time as tb.e aphides increase 
sitfRciently to favour development of a black fungus, known as furnagine, Avhich 
grows upon a sweet secretion scattered over the surface of the leaves by these insects 
while feeding. As a general rule, apliide attack of cane leuAcs seldom assumes 
serious nronortions unless the heart-leaves become affected. In such cases it bei'omes 
advisable at times to spray the stools with tobacco water (1 lb. to about four gulloms 
of water); steep the tobacco in the hot water and apply while warm. 

Mealy Bug’’ of Sugar-cane. 

These pinkish plump soft-bodied insects, w’hich appear to have been dusted over 
with flour, occur quite commonly at times amongst standing cane. Upon pulling l)ack 
the older leaf-sheaths, specimens of all sizes (from one thirty-second to three 
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Hixteeiiths of au inch long) can often Le noticed chistering together more or less- 
numerously around the nodes of the sticks. Althotigh kept well in check by various- 
natural enemies, this pest m.ay very easily be introduced into clean plantations by 
means of infested seed; seeing that portions of the leaf-sheath frequently adhere to- 
cane sets, thus serving to liarbour numerous specimens of the tiny larval forms of 
this mealy bug. By soaking such seed cane in -water of ordinary temperature for 
seventy-two hours before planting, these insects, together with borers, &c., arc 
destroyed, while germination of the cane is stimulated. 


How to Combat Cane Hoppers. 

Leaf hopj)ers, or frog h(»ppers, as they are soiiietimes termed, are usually of 
small size (seldom exceeding half an inch in length), and when resting on the leaves 
may be re(‘ognised by their slender w(‘dge-like form, the head end being broadly 
rounded in front with promimuit eyes, and the body tapering towards the (Uid of 
the folded wing cases. Most of the species, when touched or alarmed, hop with 
agility to a considerable distance, while others (the larger species) will often seek 
to evade notii'C by <piietly slip])ing out of sight, with curious sidling motion l)ehind' 
some leaf or stem. 

ATany are prettily markt'd by red, green, or lu'own stripes, spots, or lilotches; 
such ('oloui's being in some cas(‘s protective, by harmonising in shade or tint with 
the surrounding leaves, bark, or twigs, &c. 

When <‘hancing to be jiresent in great numbers these insects injur(‘ the cane 
by contijiuous j)uncturing of the leav(‘s and feeding on the plant juices 

Uontrol of the nynqdial stages, wium the wings are in a rudimentary condition,, 
(‘an generally be elfe(*te(i by spraying with kerosene emulsion (10 per cent, .strength),, 
with tobaeco watc'r, or with strong .soa]) emulsion. The adult winged hoppers should 
be captured at night tinu' on tarred .screens, earrh'd—together with a bright lamj)— 
between the infest(*d rows of cane; the leavers being gently shaken while i)assing along 
to disturb tlie hoppers, which, dying out towards the liglit, will stick in thousands' 
to th(‘ prepared surface. 

For fuller information r(‘garding leaf hoppers and their control th-e reader is 
referred to my Frogress Report for .lannary to February, 192S, published in this 
montli's (.VIar(‘h) issue of the “(^uecmsland Agricultural «Iournal.*' and “Australian 
Sugar Journal.” 

Look Out for Leaf-eating Caterpillars. 

The “Army M'orm ” {Cirphi'S uni pnnciif ilaw. and C. lor('pi l)n}».), and “Urass 
worms or ('aterpillars ” ( Lophifffma rxvmpta Walk, and Mods frufpilis Fab.) cause 
more or less damage this month to yemng leaves of maizi*, sugar-cane, and other 
plants. For des(‘riptions of these eat(*rpillars, remedial measures, &c., see “Queens¬ 
land Agricultural Journal,” Vol. XXVIJ., }>p. 275, 27b; anrl \'oI. XXA'IIT., p. 442. 

Ordinary outbreaks can usually lie controlled by spr.iying the leaves with 
lead arsenate, in aiu'h manner as to form a poisoned strip or band of about two 
or three cane rows wide immediately in front of the lin(‘ of advance. Use 2 lb. lead 
arsenate in al>ont 50 gallons of water, taking care to ke( p the mixture well agitated 
whil(‘ spraying it over the leaves, in order to ensure and maintain uniforin suspension; 
of this arsenical matter in the water. In eases of scattered infestation spray the area 
nffe(*ted. 


CAIRNS CANE AREAS. 

Mr. N. L. Kvlltp Assistant to Patlwtofristy has made the [(blowing report (25//t- 
Januarg, 1928) to the Direetor of Sugar Experiment Stations on the Cainu^ cane- 
areas :— 

In a brief survey of the Freshwater area, I found that Leaf Scald is showing 
up extensively on practically every farm visited, and is to be suspected on those 
two on which it was not seen bec^aiise of. the past history of their stock and of the 
different growing conditions. With another fortnight of dry weather every diseased 
farm should show some phase of the disease. This, the only major cane disease in 
the district, can only be dealt with efficiently in one way—by the introduction of 
clean N.G. 15 (Badila) and the use of this by the fariuer to plant up a nursery 
plot or even his whole farm, and at the same time l)y the more or less stJeedy" 
elimination of his present infected stock. 
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Tt is well known that the girth of Badila is not what it used to be, and it 
may be that, besides bringing in entirely healthy cane, a reinvigorated stock may 
be introduced. 

With the secretary of the Cairns Cane Growers* Executive (Mr. (hirlewis), the 
cane in8])ector of the Mulgrave Mill, and others, 1 proceeded to the Tableland to 
investigate the possibilities of the area for plant purposes. 

Tl^e cane already growing there is well separated, and the farmers for the most 
part are keen, both of which are distinctly advantageous; but, while the N.G. 15 
inspected appeared healthy, its past history makes it unwise to recommend it for 
planting, except after more frequent visits by a Pathologist. 

A supplementary scheme which is entirely safe is to bring to the I’ableland 
about 10 to 20 tons of cane from a well-kept farm in the nearest clean and well- 
controlled district (the Herbert River), and to keep this under observation until it 
can be sent down to the Leaf Scald areas nearby. 

Several farmers on the Tableland have shown their readiness to fall in with 
this scheme, and Mr. Curlewis assures me it will have the whole-hearted siip])ort of 
many members of his association. The idea is, of course, for every farmer to 
participate; which they doubtless will do when they see the advantages to be gained 
by themselves severally and collectively. Beven Tal)leland farms were inspected, 
two of which had diseased Mahona. A few- other farmers were interviewed. All 
farmers in the Malanda-Atherton area who are growing cane should notify the 
secretary of the (^airns (’inie Growers* Association or this Bureau, so that the 
scheme inay be properly controlled. 

Top Rot is quite extensive in the Freshwater area. As many farmers as possible 
w'ere shown the symptoms of this disease. It is i)leasing to record that the majority 
were familiar with it. No control measures can be given for this minor disease 
until after the Pathological Laboratory has been established. 

Quite a number of farmers are still growing maize near their cr.ue. Apart from 
the fact that cowpea or some other leguminems crop is a better green manure, it 
3nust be repeated that the maize was in nearly every case found to be infected with 
Mosaic disease, and infested by its carrier the C/orn Aphis. Prevention is better 
than cure, and farmers should not grow maize wdthin a furlong of cane. 


CANE DISEASES IN QUEENSLAND IN 1927. 

By E. .1. FERGUSON WOOD, B.Sc. 

This report is intended to give the results uf the in8j)ection of the cam* districts 
-of Queensland, made during the year 1927, and to emphasise more fully ci'rtain 
commonts made in my report published in the Annual Report of the Bureau. In 
my monthly reports, the diseases were discussed under the heading of districts, and 
as few" diseases are confined to one district, a considerable amount of repetition was 
involved, for farmers are not usually interested in areas outside their own immediate 
vicinity. 1 shall give a brief description of the symptoms, control, and distrilmtion 
of the diseases, for I feel that some such record is necessary, esi)ecially as the 
Pathological staff is to be increased and reorganised. It is intended to conclude 
with a discussion of the varieties, their relation to soil, climate, and disease, as far as 
observations will permit. 

I.—GENERAL POSITION. 

Queensland, as a whole, has no characteristic disease such as the Mosaic of 
Louisiana, but the various districts have their own diseases which probably laiuse as 
great a loss as the sc^rious epidemics of other canegTowing (*ountries. These local 
-epidemics are severe in the affected areas, but do not extend over the whole State. 
This is fortunate for Queensland, as it follows that it is possible to confine these 
epidemics. Moreover, the scattered centres of iirqduction give us natural quarantine 
areas. 1 suggest that this matter of district quarantine be given first consideration 
when the staff is complete and in full working order. 

Our first need then is a rigorous quarantine between districts whereby no plants 
^an be sent from one district to another, except through some farmers^ association, 
and after inspection by an offieer of the Bureau. It is generally considered amongst 
farmers that change of soil appears to increase the vitality of cane plants, but 
farmers are afraid to get plants from outside, owing to the fear of introducing 
-disease, and the pathologists in the past have rightly discouraged the practice. 
With an efficient quarantine this exchange would be possible, and in many cases of 
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great benefit, especially in the case of districts such as Bundaberg or Babinda, 
where no field can be guaranteed free of disease, and where clean plants would be 
Tthe greatest boon. The fanners could follow the example of the Cairns canegrowers, 
\who have decided to keej> a nursery of clean cane on the Atherton Tableland, from 
which they can buy as they require plants. Tliis nursery is to be supervised by 
•officers of the Bureau, and should provide a store of clean seed cane of known 
ancestry. With this end in view, T have kept a lookout for suitable ])lace 3 for 
nurseries, far enough trom canegrowing centres, to enable us to hold reJisonable 
hopes that clean cane intro<luced thereto vvill not become contaminated. This is 
the first stej) in a general direction of improving the varieties by selection and 
supervision. A visit was made to the Warren State Farm, near Rockhampton, but 
the climatic conditions ap])eared nnsuitabh* for the jmrposc. 

The sugar giro wing districts of the State divide themselves naturally into well- 
marked quarantine divisions, as follow:— 

(1) Beenleigh to Maryborough.—Here occur Fiji Disease, Mosaic, and Gumming. 
No Iliau or Leaf Htripe have been seen in these districts. They are already under 
strict quarantine for Fiji disease. 

(2) Bundaberg and (’hilders.— Fiji disease has lately been reported at Bunda¬ 
berg. Gum is ef)idemic there and is l>ad at Childers. Iliau o<*curs in both place.s, 
•and Leaf Stripe at Bundala^rg. Little Red Rot is known, but Mosaic is prevalent. 

(3) Mackay, Sarina, and T’roserpim*.— Red Rot and Mosaic are serious. Leaf 
iStripe and Gumming are j)resent but very slight. No Iliau is known. Leaf Scald 
is on three farms at Proserpine. 

(4) Ayr and Giru.—Leaf Stripe jmd Mosaic ])redominate. Gum and Leaf Scald 
were not seen. Red Rot is very unimportant. Top Rot is serious. 

(5) Ingham.—Gunimiiig seems under control, but the weather may influence this. 
Leaf Scald, Mosaic, and Leaf Stripe are very slight and restricted. 

(()) Innisfail, Tally, and Babinda.—Leaf Scald bad. No Mosaic, Gumming, 
•or L('af Stripe seen. Spindle Top is bad. 

(7) ('aims.—Leaf S('ald serious; Mosjiic, Gumming, and Leaf Stripe present. 
Will (with sufficient control measures) be merged into the Innisfail area. Top 
R-ot is very bad -again here. 

(H) Mossman.—L('af Scald and Leaf Stripe })resent. No Gum seen and only 
one stool of Mosaic, but more are suspected. 

This list vvill show the possibility of introducing new diseases into each area 
along with inqjorted ])lants, and illustiates the nee<l for some supervision. 


II.-~DISEASES AND FARMING OPERATIONS. 

Few farmers realise the bearing of their operations on diaeases. The careless 
farm<*r has almost invariably tlu' most disease, and this stands to reason. 

1. Preliminary Cultivation. 

riou(fhin<j Out and Uciduniinfi JnnuiCdkiUdif .—A large ])roportion of farmers 
iOften do this, which is very injurious for the following reasons; — 

(i.) Im})roper and insufficient cultivation. The soil is insufficiently aerated, 
becomes the harbour for harmful bacteria and fungi, and for plant 
])oisons, and inhibits the growth of cane. The crop falls off, ratoons 
be<'omo light and less in number, grass and weeds get in and harbour 
rats and })ests and weaken the (*ane, rendering it more suvsceptible to 
disease. 

(ii.) Htools from the old crop volunteer, and often these are diseased and 
carry the trouble over to a plant crop which has possibly been carefully 
selected, thus rendering somewhat valueless a good piece of work. I have 
seen farmers actually planting Ix'tween the ohl rows which they intended 
to get ri<l of later. The old rows were full of disease, which would be 
transmitted to the plant cane, and the result would be alarming. 

t(iii.) It tends to perpetuate the occurrence of harmful organisms which would 
be killed by proi)er cultivation and fallowing. An instance of this is 
tlie Iliau fungus, of which the fruits or spores, as they are called, are 
killed by the action of sunlight. 
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2* Green Manuring. 

This practice, besides giving the land a rest and a chance of cultivation, restores 
humus to the ground, alters the soil acidity, and checks the growth of harmful 
organisms which can only exist on cane and the grasses. By preventing grasses 
from growing on the field, it checks the diseases which occur on them and which 
spread to the cane. 8uch are some of the root diseases and possibly Top Rot. Its 
value in the case of Root Fungi is great, and it is thought probable that it will 
have an important l>earing on the control of Red Rot. At least, farms which had 
been green manured in the Mackay district seemed most free from the disease. 

3. The Plant. 

Plant selection is the most important part of canegrowing, and on it depend— 

(a) The liealth of the plant. Diseased canes wdll, in the case of most diaeftaes, 
invariably give rise to diseased stools and carry the infection into the 
fields in which they are planted. This is the way in which new fields 
become infected, though sometimes secomlary infection plays an important 
part. 

(h) The vitality of the plant. It seems a rule in Queensland that stock are 
bred from the best parents, cane from the worst. Farmers fail to see the 
analogy, and will cut for plants, cane whicli is too poor to mill. The result 
after generations is a weak cane of low vitality, subject to disease. It 
is said that the cane is running out and becoming susceptil)le to disease, 
and the Stations are asked for new varieties. What is required, however, 
is discrimination on the part of the farmer, and it is his everyday job to 
look after the varieties which he grows. The selection of a clean seed 
plot should be the aim of every farmer. Most farmers will complain 
bitterly that they are nearly ruined by diseases, but few' of them can tell 
of any ste])s they have taken to improve their position. 

The procedure would be:— 

(i.) Select the best sticks from the best stools and plant theni in a ]»lot; 

(ii.) From this plot, plant up a jiaddock as seed cane for next year, choosing 
the best canes again for a subsequent plot similar to plot (i.). This 
process rejgmted from year to year would at least keep the variety u[» 
to the standard, and possibly improve it. The expense and time would be 
little, and the benefits great. New’ strains could be introduced (under 
suiiervision) and treated in the same manner. 

4. Planting. 

There are two methods employed— 

(a) Cutting up the plants in the field from which they are to be taken, and 
planting them by hand or by a plantt'r. This is the correct method,- 
as it gives the farmer a chance to examine the plant. It causes increased 
handling which enables gumming or borer to be the more easily detected. 
Many diseases and pests can be recognised by examining the ends of the 
cuttings, and Gum and RcmI Rot are most easily detected in this way, 
wliertVas if the plants are token by 

(h) Whole sticks, thrown straight into the drills, and cut up therein, the 
chance of detection of disease is small. 

In areas where gumming is present, cai'.es should never be planted without being 
left overnight covered with a moist bag in order to sweat out the gum, so that the 
gummed sets may be discarded. 

By this 8e<;ond method also, the cane is planted end to end, and I hold the 
opinion that some of our diseases caused by Aveak parasites gain a strong hold in this 
way, through too close planting; the root system beftomes cramped and insufficient, 
some of the canes smothered, and susceptible to parasites; too close planting seems, 
to have some bearing on Spindle Top though no definite data are available. 

3. After Caltivation. 

This is the time for reducing disease infection. During the period while the 
eane is able to be cultivated, most of the diseases can be recognised, and farmers 
can easily dig out diseased stools in fields, of which tlie plants have been selected. 
One method is by carrying a hoe on the cultivator, and the other (more certain) is 
to^ive up so much time every day to walking over a field row for row and digging 
ouFthe stools. In this way several farmers I have met have rid themselves entirely 
ol serious outbreaks of disease. If this practice is repeated in the ratoon crops the 
fidd can soon be cleaned up. 
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6. Harvesting. 

It is a good plan to have a kerosene tin of some disinfectant placed near the 
barracks in cutting time and to have' the cutters |>lace their knives therein every 
night, or when moving from one field to another. It is an inexpensive way to 
miniinise knife infection. Disease is often carried in this way from an old diseased 
block to a young selecte<l block, and may throw back the work of months in selection 
and digging out by reinfecting a healthy field. 

7. Trash. 

Burning trash is only recommended where a disease such ns Spindle Top or 
Red Rot or some bad root rot is present, in such cas(^s the fungus can live over 
on the trash until the canes are laaidy for reinfection, and this is one of the imjmrtant 
modes of spreading such <liseases. In other cases trash restores humus, and is a 
help to the soil. 

8. Disinfection of Plants. 

No w’ork has been done on this in Queenslaml, but it seems ju'obalde that it 
W’ould l>e of benefit in disease contrt)! work in the case of external fungi. Sprindle 
Toj) might be sonie\vhat checked in this way, but no definite information can be 
given. 


III.—DISEASES, THEIR SYMPTOMS, DISTRIBUTION, AND CONTROL. 

MOSAIC. 

The Hymptoms of this disease are— 

(1) Leaf Symptoms.—An irregular mottling of the leaf in shades of green, 
some lighter and some darker than normal. The mottling tiuids to run parallel with 
the hmgth of tlu‘ leaf, and varies to some extent .aecording to the variety. Q. SIH 
shows a marked yellowing; (dark’s Seedling (H.Q. 42b) .shows a green and cream 
mottling, and B. 2bS a <lark green mottling on a creamy white ground in severe 
cases. Black Iniiis, M. 190(1 Seedling, Il.Q, 28.*), Badila, tlu* E.K. eanes, &l*., have 
light and dark green niarkiiigs. 

(2) Stem Symjdoms.—The stem is fre(jU(*ntly mottled with whitt' stripes against 
the natnnil eolour. In severe c.-ises these become shrunken, and Hie stem is corrugated, 
and finally era(*ks. It is usually thinner than the normal canes iinO is alw'ays much 
lighter in vveiglit. In C^. Sid, <Q. 970, and Malngjicfie, the stunting of tin* stool is 
very eonspicuous, and often a stool of Q. 8Id which is infected dies. This shows an 
important fact. A distinction between resistance and tolerance must bt‘ made. A 
resistant cam* siu'h as Q. 8111 does not readily bake on the disease, while a susceptible 
cane such as Shahjalianpur No. 10 may In* 100 ]K'r cent, infected wherever found. 
Now Shahjahan|)ur No. 10 is very tolerant to the disease, and though it loses in 
weight, it never ajipears to succumb to Mosaic. On the otlier hand Q. 81.4 does die, 
and is always liadly stunted. It is therefore resistant hut intolerant. From the 
disease control |)oint of view it is resistance that matters and not tolerance; in 
fact, intoleranci- is a virtue in that tho cane by dying removes a centre of 
infection. This jisjicct has l)(*en treate<l in my report on the Nainbour and Beenleigh 
districts. 

Transmission. 

(1 ) Primary, by ])lants. This is a most important way of carrying the disease 
from one field to anotlier. Every di.se;ised jilant jiroduces a Mosaic stool. 

(2) Secondary, by insects. There is one known ve*ctor, Aphia niaidis, wdiich, 
howe\'er, does not seem to !>e sufticiently abundant to carry tlie di.seasc as it is 
spread in Queensland. The Leaf Hopper (Prrl'inMHla sacrharicula) has been 
8U8]>ected, but no proof obtained. It apj)e*ars, however, in great abundance when 
the disease is spreading rapidly, and this spread seems jK*riodic. I inspected one 
farm, and found two stools [icr chain in a certain field adjacent to some Shahjahaniinr 
No. 10, and on a subsecjiient inspection found fiftii*en stools in the same distance. 
One inspection took place in March, the next in June. 


Control. 

(1) Seed selection. Tliis, of course, combats the primary infection, 

(2) Digging out, in young plant ami ratoon, less than 5 ix*r cent, infected; 
in cases of higher infection this process does not pay. 
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(3) Ecsistant varieties become the only resource in severe cases, and selection 
follows. Uba is ininiune to the disease, but has a disease of the Mosaic type. This, 
however, has never been reported from Australia. Q. 813 is highly resistant but 
intolerant; it is a good cane to plant where Mosaic is bad. Badila Is also resistant. 

P. d.J. 2714 is reiiorted resistant, but as it is almost a new cane in Australia, it lias 
not been tested here as yet. M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, the E.K. canes, 
H.Q. 426, Pompey, Q. 970 are susceptible; B. 147, B. 156, and M. 189 (Black Innis) 
are highly susceptible; and B. 208, N.G. 47, and Shahjahanpiu* 10 are still more 
.highly susceptible to the disease. 

Distribution. 

Alosaic is very jjrevalent in the south of Queensland as far as (liru; north of 
Townsville it becomes insignificant. None was seen at Tally, Innisfail, or Babinda; 
one stool at Ingham, one at Mossmaii, and a fcw fields (including the canes 
8hahjahanpur 10, B. 156, and H. 109) badly infested in the Cairns district. Those 
were duly reported in my re|>ort on these canes. 

Effect of Corn. 

Little corn is grown in canefields north of Mackay, and this is noteworthy 
when we consider the distribution of the disiasc*. At Ayr and Giru, B. 208, a highly 
susee|)tible variety, is grown. In the North, too, the disease does not seem to 
spread rapidly, and both the corn aphis and the leaf hoi)p(‘r are seldom seen. The 
introduction of corn (which is taking place in North Queensland) is a dangerous 
step, and should not occur without careful consideration. 

Districts Affected. 

Ayr and Giru. —B. 208 is the main variety affected, and infected fields should 
be ploughed out. It is feared that the disease will s]>read to H.Q. 426 and E.K. 28, 
wluch would be serious. On one farm at Home Hill some Badila was Ht‘en seriously 
ajffe(?ted, and this variety is usually considered resistant. The eause was some 
badly infected sorghum wliieh had been growing wild since the field had had a crop 
of B. 208. Home years ago sorghum grown near B. 208 was almost invariably 
infected. 

VroHcrpine .—Alosaic is very restricted here, and occurs in Al. 1900 Seedling and 
At. 189. Digging out of stools wdll control the disease hert*. 

Mackay .—Alosaic oceurs on every area to a slight extent, but around Farleigh, 
at Mount Jukes, Habana, Finch Hatton, Netherdale, and Gargc'tt it is serious, and 
also in parts of the Sarina area. The freest si‘ems to be the Honudnish area, .judging 
by the farms visited, and the Cariuila and Flaggy Bock end is almost clean. The 
same a]>pUes to Hampden, The canes infected include Shah.jrdiaupur 10 wherever 
grown, M. 189 in some areas, B, 208, H.Q. 426, E.K. 1, Alalagaehe, .M. 1900 Seedling, 
D. 1135, &e. M. 189 shows itself very susceptible ns usual. F.K. 28 and Alalagaehe 
do not show serious infection as a whole, which is probably due to the fact that 
the j)lants have never been containinat<Ml, as they are fairly susceptible varieties. 

Q, 813 as usual shows high resistance. The Uane Growers’ Association in Alacka^y 
seems alive to the situation, and is warning the farmers, who are taking suitable 
measures. It is hoped that b.y continued diligence, the di.sease will lie overcome 
without very mueh effort or expense. Great .assistance was received from this body, 
who art' viwy j)rogressive. 

Bundaherg .— Every farm vi.sited in this area was infected with Alosaie to some 
extent. All the river farms are seriously affectcil with the disease?, and their tonnages 
must suffer very greatly. The disease is more serious here than elsewhere in 
Queensland, except perhaps at Bauple. Moreover, the farmers do not seem to be' 
alive to the seriousness of the position. H.Q. 285, M. 1900 Seedling, and Al. 189 are 
the principal canes affected, and Shahjahanpur 10 is alfeiited wherever it is grown. 
The infection of the tw© early-maturing canes, H.Qj 285 and M. 189, is. serious, 
especially as on the river farms it is almost imjmssible to cultivate and get rid of 
the wild sorghum and susceptible grasses, owing to the sodden nature of the ground 
for months during the wet season and autumn. These grasses carry the disease over 
to the cane, and Tower the prospects of successful control. Q. 813 is strongly recom¬ 
mended for these badly-infected river farms. It is the only safe resistant variety 
at present in the area, if we exclude Uba which is so objectionable for other reasons. 

The red soil farms are on the whole better off, but none the less they require 
to clean up their farms by seed selection, rogueing, and the use, where possible, of 
resistant varieties. 
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Childers .—The positiuu here is similar to that on the red soils at Bundaberg, 
and Hhahjalianinir 10, M. 1900 Beedling, D. 1B1.5, H.Q. 285, M. o5, Rapjioe, and Btriped 
^Singapore are affected ; Q. 813, where it is grown, is resistant, thongh not iinmune. 
The elimination of Bhahjahanjnir 10 and selection and rogiieiiig arc' the measures 
recommended. There is a great deal of wild sorghum growing in the creeks, and 
this should be dealt with. Too much coriv is grown for safety, and the same applies 
to a greater extent to Bundaberg. 

Maryhorough. —The disease here and at Pialba is due to the persistance of the 
farmers in growing Bhahjahanpur 10, which they do, despitt* all recommendations. 
M. 1900 Beedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, M. 189, and I’etite Senneville are all affected; 
efficient selection and digging out are the measures recommended. Bhahjahanpur 10 
should he immediately i)louglu‘d out. 

liauple (imi yerru. —The situ.atiou at Yerra is very similar to that at Pialba, 
Imt that at Bau[>le is much mon* serious. Farms show as much as 92 per cent, 
infection in first ratoons. Kliahjahanpur 10, M. 1900 Beedling, D. 1 13>5 are seriously 
4iffected, while Q. 813 is slightly so, and shows the marked resistance which 
characterises it. Farmers with highly-infected fields have lieen selling cane for 
plants, and have caused serious infei'tion in other farms. It is hoped that with the 
gazetting of Mosaic as a disease under the Diseases in Plants Act this practice 
wdM be stopped. 

Natnhour. —Corn and cane are grown together on nearly every jfarni, and the 
r<\sult is a heavy Mosaic infection. Most farmers disregard the disease, and continue 
to ]»laut cane without discrimination. 1 have often seen in this area fields of plant 
cane badly infected wdth Mosaic. In such cases as this the farmers deserve the 
diseas(*s that they so d(dil>erately conserve. M. 1900 Beedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, 
Q. 1098, and M. 189 are commonly infected. 

lieenUigh. —Corn is the bane of tin* industry here also, and Green Baruma— 
known locally as “Green New’ Guinea’’ or “Green Goru ”—is often 100 per cent. 
inf(*ct(‘d. Purple Top (N.G. 64) is almost as bad. M. 189, D. 1135, M. 1900 
Beedling are also affected. The planting of Q. 813 to resist Fiji disease is (*xpected 
to aid in the solution of the Mosaic i)robl(*m. 

Other Grasses Affected. 

.\s <‘ane is a im'rnber of the gr.ass family, it is not surprising that it suffers from 
the same diseases as other grasst's. Tliis is especially the cuise with the Mosaic family, 
ami we find that cam* .Mosaic is (‘asily transmissible to grasses, and that the disease 
can be returned to tin* cane. The grasses in Queensland which art* t'spt'cially bad 
from tliis point of view an* Wild Borghum, Bummer Grass, Johnstone Grass, Guinea, 
glass, and, also, iimong the <'ultivate<l crops Borghum, Impht'e, and Corn. Wherever 
these grasses an* present in a cane district we find that Mosaic is v(*rv prevalent. 
Corn is rarely fn*t* from Mtisaic, and is therefore very dangerous. At Bauple 1 
obser^'ed the corn aphis {JphisS niaid'is) on corn and on wild sorghum, and the 
nearby cane was seriously affecte<l. This is only one insrance of many that 1 could 
•tpiote. 

GUMMING. 

This disea.st*, of which the pra<*tical control is }>erhaps as hard as that of any 
disease affecting cane, is widespread in the areas south of Rockhamjdon. It occurs 
to a diminishing extent at Aloomba, and has lieen seen to a slight extent in Mackay, 
but a (juick control can be effected in these areas by eradication of the diseased 
fields. Bundaberg has suffered severely this year, and the farmers at Nambour, 
Beenleigh, and (to a less extent) Maryborough are warned to look to the future 
ami attempt to control the trouble before it reaches such liroportions. 

It is caused by bacteria (Baeilhis vusndarvm Cobb. Greig Bmith), and the only 
definite symjitoni is the oozing of a bright yellow gum from the cut ends of the 
cane. The vascular bundh*s or fibres of the canes are nsually red (eriinson 
•coloured). These are the stem symptoms. The leaf symptoms are apparent, but 
not characteristic enough to enable the determination of tlie disease* without the 
oozing of the gum. At times, liow'ever, the gum cannot be obtained from j)lant:s 
which are known to be diseased. 

The leaf sym[>tom8 are in .some cases a yellowdsh streak lined with red dots 
running obliquely. Patches within the yellow strip often die and wither. When 
the disease is bad, as in December, 1927, at Bundaberg and Nambour, the young 
plant and ratoons, and also some of the standover cane, show whitish leaves, the while 
shading gradually into the gretm tow^anls the baj^e of the leaf. In the ca.se of plant 
cane, the cutting of the ])hint itself Avill show the gum. This white leaf stage ia 
very similar to a stage in Leaf Bcald kiiowui as the chronic stage. 
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Giiimning is transmitted in the following ways:— 

By plants.—A plant from a gummed field must be presumed to be gummed^ 
and will probably show the disease sooner or later. In some cases w'cather conditions 
inhibit the diwscase, and it may not show up for several generations. 

By knife infection.—Cutting diseased cane will infect the knife, and as the 
bacteria are so minute, it becomes easy to carry them on dirty knives to clean fiehls. 
Knives should therefore be disinfected after cutting diseased cane. Farm implements 
and horses can also carry the disease if they fiick up the juice' of a gummed stool. 

Mr. North, of the Colonial Sugar Refining Comiiany, puts forth the theory that 
the disease can he transmitted by windblown rain, and by insects which suck cane 
leaves on which the gum is exuding with wet weather. By sucking injured portions 
of healthy jilants they can, he thinks, carry the disease. 

This probably accounts for the fact that the dis^'ase usually occurs during a 
dry spell following ivet wa'atiier. The w'(‘t would be necessary for the transmission 
of the disease through the field, and the drought be necessary for the bacteria to 
obtain ascendancy over tlu* piant. 

The control of the disease where it is bad is based on resistant varieties, as 
owing to the elusive nature of the disease rogueing is of little imi>ortance in 
epidemics. With these varieties seed .selection should be practised, and the ])l;uits 
sweated under a bag overnight, and the gummed ones discarded before planting. 
Of the resistant canes, Q. 813 is a known resister in Queensland, and Uba also 
seems resistant. B. 147 and H. 227 are thought to be resistant, but very suscejitible 
to Mosaic, and the former cane, at any rate, to Leaf Stripe. On the Herbert River 
the resistors are Q. 813, Korpi, Oramboo, and Najiemo or * ^ Bogcia ’’ -these last two 
being considered identical. These canes have been introduced into Bundaberg 
together with some South Johnstone seedlings for trial, and 8.C. 12 (4), a cane 
which is reputed resistant. The Ooimbatore seedlings are also to b(‘ tried out for 
resistance. Two show some promise. In the southern areas Badila, M. 19()() Seedling, 
B. 113n, M. 189 (Black Tunis), 11.109, and Q. 970 arc voiy susceptible, and in the 
North TT.Q. 426 is worst infectFd, w'hile Badila show's some measure of resistama'. 
This is a peculiarity of varietal resistance to disease, which is not easily understood. 
It seems that locality has a big bearijig on this factor.- M. 55 has l)een suggested 
as resistant in Childers, but confirmation of this is refjuired. 

Much research work has been carried out on gunfming, l)ut only lately bave w'e 
had any light thrown on the })roblem, and the conti’ol measures are compar.atively 
new. It is suspected that varietal resistance declines after a cane has been in 
contact with the disease for some time. I do not know' any variety which could Ix^ 
classed as immune to gum—(W'en cow canc suffers. 

Extent of the Disease. 

The trouble is very prevalent in the southern districts, but w'as seen to a very 
limited extent in Mackay, on one farm in H. 1(19 at Aloomba (Cairns district), anil 
on the Herbert River, This latter district was very badly gummed some years ag(v 
but little was seen during my visit. Weather eoiiditions may liax e a bearing on this,, 
but the rigid control measures of the C.8.R. Field staff have had a big effect. These 
are of a drastic nature, ami H.Q. 426 is penalised heavily, and has almost disappeared. 

In the Bundaberg district in 1927, the crushing rate of the mills was reduced: 
by over 25 per cent., and this has meant a serious loss to both farmers and millers. 
Cirops have been light, the amount of dead cane high, and the results of crushing bad, 
all due to Gumming. At present the position is not gx)od. Q. 813 is recommende<l 
as a late maturing eane, but in the south cannot be cut before the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, or it will not ratoon. As an earlier cane H. 22/ is recommended, and B. 147 
might also be tried. This variety could be obtained from the Miilgrave area (Cairns 
district). Other resistant canes are being fostered at the Bundaberg Station, and 
it is hoped to j^rove their worth in the near future. 

Gum was also showing up in Maryborough in February, in M. 1900 Seedling,. 
B, 1135, Meera, &c., and the farmers there should take note of it, and have Q. SKI 
on their farms in case of an ej)ideinic. 

Namhour .—The position is regarded as serious, for gum is showing up badly,, 
and has been all through the year. It only requires a season such as has been, 
experienced at Bimdal)erg last year to cause an epidemic in the I). 1135, which is 
grown far too widely at Nainbour. The badly-drained flats along the Maroochy 
Bivor and at Coolum are worst infected. Q. 813 is proving its worth as a resistt'r 
tliere, amongst those farms in which it is grown. It is the only resistant cane at 
present grown in the area, except Uba. 
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Becnleigh .—Here gum was observed widespread at the beginning of the year, but 
the substitution of Q. 8U] for 1). 1135 owing to Fiji disease, will, it is hoped, tend to 
decrease the infection. 

Efficient drainage was found to be of great benefit to farms affected with 
Gumming on the Richmond River, and this is a feature seldom met with in Queens¬ 
land. 1 suggest that an adequate system of main drains should be installed in 
gummed areas, wide enough to carry off the water that is drowning the farms, 
and that the farmers sho0d endeavour to put in good subsidiary drains from each 
field. The method of draining the field is not expensive. The field on its last 
ploughing could be divided into lands by deep drills made at intervals of, say, a chain 
(or nearer if the soil is clayey or sour) by a swing plough with raised mouldboards. 
These lands between the water furrows would be ]>lanted in the ordinary way. Better 
still would bt^ the ploughing into lands during the last ploughing, by a swing plough 
or disc starting from the centre of the land and working out to w'hat is to be the 
water furrow, ploughing in a spiral or rather a series of si)iral8 to give a series of 
lands. A series of field drains could be ]doughed Vjy tlie same means along the head¬ 
lands at right angles to the lauds, to take the Avater to the subsidiary drains. The 
size of the drains and their fre(iuency Avould depend on the water to be removed, 
the fall of the laud, &c., and would have to la* determined by the farmer himself. 

Tile drains are used on larger estates, but w'ould be too expensive for the average 
farmer, and the land system forms a good substitute. The lands must be remodelled 
every time the field is jdfiughed and jdanted. 



Section of Field Planted in ‘ ^ Lands. 



l*i.AN OF A Drained Field. 

This would be modified, if ne<*essary, to suit local conditions. 
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LEAF SCALD. 

This is, in Queensland, essentially a disease of the tropical sugar areas, though 
it has been seen in Mahona in tlie Nambour district. It occurs again to a serious^ 
extent on the Northern Rivers of New South Wales. 

It is, like (Imnming, a bacterial disease, but unlike the former trouble, it does 
not depend to nearly the same extent on the weather, though it has a latent period,, 
which makes detailed surveys on infected areas very difficult* 

Symptoms. 

The disease is, at times, very difficult to identify. Most characteristic are the 
leaf symptoms. The leaf in typical cases shows a white pencil line running oblicpiely 
from the midrib to the leaf edge. The line is of constant thickness, and at a late!* 
stage turns pinkish. It also spreads, and forms a white irregular streak, finally 
giving a chlorotic appearance similar to one stage of gumming, where the leaf is 
white for a good part of its length. The leaves, however, usually curl inwards at 
the top, and it is this ))eculiar curling which serves to reveal the disease to the 
practised eye. Sometimes the leaves appear scorched instead of white. 

These w*hite leaves indicate the chronic stage of the disease, and are, if the^ 
cane is large enough, accom]>anied by sideshooting from every joint. The side 
shoots bear the leaf symptoms. 

In the acute stage, tlie cane dies without any symptoms other than the scorching 
and curling of the leaves. The side shoots may sprout and die immed'uitely, and the 
only means of obtaining a definite identification is to search for suckers bearing the 
white pencil line. This jdiase is characteristic of 11.Q. 426; Badila and Goru liave botli 
phases. Usually the fibres of the cane are tinged with crimson, especially at the 
nodes or joints and in the buds, but this feature may be abseht in the acute phase. 

The plants, on their emergence, may often be dettvted through the white leaves. 

The control of the disease vests on the elimination of the most susceptible 
canes, H.Q. 426, Gorus, aud Pompey (7R. 428), and the careful seleetion and 
subsequent digging out of diseased stools in the plfint and ratoon crops, in the 
young stages. D. 1185 and Q. 818 seem resistant in the North, aud Badila and 
Nanemo seem rather suscejdible. Badila seems susceptible but tolerant. Babinda,. 
Inuisfail, Tully, and Cairns are hot-beds of the disease, and few farms in this area 
could be declared clean. Badila is affected all over the country, and the only stocks 
of clean seed seem to be on the Atherton Tableland, where the Kairi State Farm,, 
and the seed plot being planted by the Cairns Canegrow’ers ’ Association are among 
the places recommended for seed in the future. 

The tninsmission of the disease occurs in several ways, as in Gumming:— 

By Plants.—The disease is easier to identify, so that plant selection is also easier.. 
The existence of a latent ])eviod is a difti‘*ulty. 

By Cane Knives.—This is important in carrying the disease to new fields, and 
the knives need frequent disinfection. 

The insect transmission has never been w’orked out, but the distribution s(‘em.s 
certain, though not so important in North Queensland as is the ease w’ith gumming. 
The Linear Bug is here suggested as a possible carrier of the disease, and should be 
watched. 

All types of soil seem to be aflTected alike, and the prevalence of the disease 
seems to depend on the resistance of the varieties grown, and the care of the farmer. 

Districts Affected. 

Proserpine .—Two farms were seen to show the disease at Conway, in Badila 
and H.Q. 426. The trouble was slight. Another farm at Proserpine itself w^as 
reported affected, but the l)lock (Goru) had been ploughed out. 

Mossman .—The disease here is serious in parts, especially the Saltwater aud 
Whyambeel ends, and around the Mossman and Little Mossman Rivers. The Mow¬ 
bray area was, as far as could be seen, free from the disease, though Spindle Top is 
present on some farms. Badila, JT.Q. 426, and, above all, Goru, are aft'ected, and 
Pompey is aff ected wluue grown. Goru should not be planted in this area. 

Cairns and Mulgrave .—This district, especially the Hambledon-Fresluvater area, 
is badly affected. Badila is hngely grown, and practically every field of this variety 
IF* diseased t#sonie extent. Only on a few farms at Hambledon itself is there Badila 
that couhl regarded as }»o8siblA> safe to plant. 

The ^aAMiiill I’ocket:, Wright’s Creek, Green Hills, and Highleigh ta’eas are* 
freest from the disea.se. 
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Bahindd .— i']very I’lniii visited in tuis yrea, except one, bad Leaf Scald in every 
field examined, and some fields were seriously affected, especially in the East Russell 
and Palma areas, ;«nd also in the Cucania-Harvey’s Creek section. The losses here 
were considerable, and difficult to estimate. Exceedingly bad infection was observed 
in the Deeral Fishery Cheek section, in one case about 40 per cent.; and the loss 
through death of stools, &e., must have been nearly 25 per cent, of the crop. The 
difficulty is to get varieties to replace ll.(i. 426, and Q. 813 is suggested, for it seems 
to do well if planted late. 

InnisfaAl .—The position at Goondi is better than that at Mourilyan or at South 
Johnstone, thougli it is by no means good. J'omjiey does not sc*em a favourable 
cane to replace 11.C^. -12() where Leaf Scald is present, as 1 can see little difl'erence 
in their susceptibility. Daradgee, Garradunga, and Eubeiiangee are affected, and all 
the farms on the .lohnstone River, especially the Tnnisfail Estate. 

At Mourilyan, the whole area is affected, though the situation at Liverpool Creek 
seems better than it was a year ago, according to Mr. Kelly’s reports and those 
of the farmers and cane insj)ectors. 8ee<l selection has been practised with good 
results, and the cleaning of this area should be easy from now on. 

South Johnstone is tlie worst affected area, and the disease is bad in all the 
sections examined. ’Phe Hilkwood and Jeppoon branches are especially heavily 
infected. Badila, Pom[)ey, Goru, and H.(^. 426 are all affected. Several badly 
diseased plant blocks were seen. This sort of thing is due to nothing but sheer 
negligence on the pait of the farmers, most of whom do hot seem to realise the 
seriousness of the trouble. 

The infection extends through Jaffa, El Arish, and Maadi, to 

The TulUf Area .— Here the infection is widespread, though in most case.s not so 
seweri* as that in the other districts. On several farms, however, the lieaviest infection 
was seen. the main centre is at Midgenoo, and siiialler centres are at Eiiramo, 
Low’er Tally, the Leasehold areas, and at Feluga. It is re[K)rted that Midgenoo was 
the original source of the infected jdant. The disease here is not so serious as in the 
areas farther north, and farmers have been urged to do all in their power to get rid 
of the disease. 

(Mean plants can be obtained, and with rigid selection and subsecjiient cleaning 
of fields the prol>leiu <loes not api>ear difficult. 

FIJI DISEASE. 

This serious cane disease has not long been discovered in (Queensland, and areas 
are still being found infected. The symptoms are characteristic, and consist of 
leaf galls which run along the back of the leaf, and are invariably on a vein, and 
running parallel with the midrib. They do not sliow on the front surface of the 
leaf, and thus differ from the crinkles caused l»y damage to the tops which are so 
often seen in canefields. They uiay vary from one-eighth of an inch to about 14 
inches in length, and from one-thirty-secoiidth to oiie-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
and are light green or brown. They may be on the midrib or on the blade of the 
leaf, and are the one sure characteristic of the disease. 

The stem is very stunted, though in the case of secondary infection the cane 
previously formed will mark the stage of infection. Infection always inhibits the 
growtli very soon after the galls first appear. In secondary infection, the subsequent 
ratoons will be stunted and will die out. The leaves are dark-green in appearance 
and curl inwards miKdi after the manner of Leaf Scald, though they are much 
deformed ;ind stunted. 

Methods of transmission have not been thoroughly worked out, but it is an 
invariable rule that a diseased cutting |>roduces a diseased plant. Neither soil nor 
knives have been found to have any effect on the distribution. 

Insects are thought to play a part, but our knowledge on this point is limited. 
The transmission seems possible over fairly large distances. 

The control is bjised on plant selection, and in Vjadly affected areas on resistant 
varieties. Digging out diseased stools is essential in lightly infected fields. 

Distribution of the Disease. 

Bundaherg .—The disease was only reported from here in December, and an 
investigation points to the fact that it is as yet light, and can be controlled by 
rogueing or digging (»ut. Those concerned were warned of the seriousness of the 
disease, and have organised a campaign which should prove efficacious witliout more 
drastic measures. The infected cane was brought from the Northern Rivers—some 
before the war, and some in 1922. Field evidence points to the fact that the disease 
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was introduced in the last bateh of canes, and has spread to two other varieties^ 
within recent times—soon after the importation. 

Ma^yhorough, —In this area the disease is severe in some sections, as was out¬ 
lined in a report published earlier in the year, which it is unnecessary to recaintulate. 
The district was placed under strict quarantine, and all precautions taken to keep 
the disease within present limits. Control measures were outlined to the farmers, 
by circular, and the digging out of infected fields was suggested in severe cases; 
this was done on the worst alfected farms, and Q. 813 and H.ti. 285 are being tried 
as resistant varieties. It is hoped in the near future to plant out some disease 
resistance trials. 

The area alfected is restricted to Maryborough, and, as far as is known, does 
not extend to Pialba or Yerra. Even in the infected area itself there are sections 
which are apparently clean. 

Beenleigh. —Infection here is widespread, and practically every farm shows the 
disease. D. 1135 and M. 1900 Seedling are the principal varieties affected, but 
Q. 813 and H.Q. 285 are practically clean. For this reason they have been recom¬ 
mended to the farmers. The area, was thoroughly inspected by Mr. W. Cottrell- 
Dormer and myself in the early part of the year, and Mr. Dormer published a full 
account of his investigation. 

In the case of farmers suspecting the disease, it is very necessary that they 
should inform the Bureau as soon as possible, so that measures can be taken to 
prevent the disease from infecting other fields, for once it is established the disease 
spreads rapidly. 

LEAF STRIPE. 

A disease of fungal origin, this trouble is of a serious nature, though at ]>resent 
its distribution is restricted to a few’ farms, except in the case of the Mossmau avul 
Burdekin and Houghton Rivers, where the infection is general. 

The symptoms are very similar to those of Mosaic to the casual observer, but 
they differ in the fact that the leaf stripes are more definite in outline, and corres|>ond 
well to the descri|)ti<)n of the name. The stripes, too, are often yellowish, and they 

differ from Mosaic in the fact that they turn brown and l)ear on the back of the 

leaf a whitish down. This gives rise to the alternative name of Downy Mildew’, 

bestowed on this disease. The white down is the fruiting portion, of the casual 
fungus, and the fruits or spores as they are called are blown to other cjenes by the 
wind. At certain times of the year the stripes are not well defined, and the disease 
is easily mistaken for Mosaic unless the white down can be seen. 

8'ticks are affected by being elongated, and stand well above the surrounding 
healthy cane, this phase being sometimes knomi as ^LJump Hd.’’ In these cases the 
leaves are sparse and narrow’, and they often become shre<lded in severe case.s. 

Transmission occurs by means of plants from infected stools and by the wind¬ 
blown spores. Since these latter are very numerous on the l)a<*k.s of the leaves, and 
are very minute, they travel in a short time all over an infected block, and the 
infection spreads rapidly. Means of transniission by insects hav»^ been suggested by 
field observers, but their theories have not yet been tried out in Queensland. It is 
very easy, too, to carry the spores on tools and wearing ai)i)Mrel. 

Control is effected by means of plant selection, and subsecpauit digging out, 
removing, and burning the diseascul stools. Their destruction is essential, as the 
spores are outside the leaf and are not destroyed l)y the mere digging out of the 
stools. ^ 

The susceptible varieties include B. 208, B. 147, Q. 855, M. 189, D. 1135, 7 R. 428 
(Pompey), Garvan’s Black, Yellow Caledonia, H.Q. 274, and to a lesser extent Q. 813. 
Badila, Gdru, and H.Q. 426 appear resistant on field, evidence. 

Distribution. 

Bundalicrg. —The disease has been observed in the Bingera area in Garvan’s 
Black, M. 189, Yellow Caledonia, and H.Q. 274. It was seen also in plant cane, 
but is not at present causing serious damage, though it should not be disregarded. 
It is also oil one farm on the Woongarra. 

Muchay .—A few farms affected in this area re(iuire attention, and on one the 
iiifectioii is serious. Pompey, Cheribon, and D. 1135 are affected. Seriously affected 
fle|ds should be ploughed out after cutting, and lighter infections rogued. 

> ^ —The Saltwater area and the Mossroan River area are the main 

of the trouble, and B. 147;, Q. 855, and D. 1135 are the principal canes 
affected. The introduction of Pompey into this area is dangerous owing to its 
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; susceptibility to the disease. The fields badly infected should be ploughed out, and 
B. 147 should be temporarily discarded in the affected area. Digging out should 
be practised in the farms where the infection is light. 

Cairns .—Slight infection occurs at Sawmill Pocket on a few farms, and the 
varieties infected are 13.1185 and Pompey (7R. 428). The farmers are planting 

• up with tdean H.Q. 426. Fortunately, tlie B. 147, which is a favourite variety in 
this area, does not seem to l>e affected so far. 

dru mid the Burdcicvn liiver .—The infection here is of a serious order, and a 
majority of the farms visited were heavily infected. A great deal of B. 208 is 
grown, and this variety is one of the most susceptible to this disease. Few farms 
growing this cane are "apparently clean, and in many eases the losses in this variety 
are severe. As this cane has elsewhere been wiped out through disease, there seems 
little hope of cleaning it up, so it appears essential that the cane should be replaced 

• by less susexjptible canes. Badila, H.Q. 426, and Corn do not show the infection to 
any extent; and their planting is advised. The trouble is that B. 208 is a cane 
with the highest c.c.s., and farmers are loth to realise that the fact that it is 
diseased and will not ratoon makes it really a more expensive variety to grow than 
the other canes such as Badila and Clark’s Seedling. I observed this factor in the 
Houghton area, and my idea was confirmed by a cane inspector. 

One factor serins to be of importance in the Mossman district in restricting the 
distribution of the disease, and that is the fact that well over 99 pet cent, of the 
wnie sent to the mill is burnt. The f.uct that the disease does not spread as rapidly 
as we should expect from its mode of distribution is ])robaV)ly dne to this fjici. 
Not that 1 suggest tlie burning of tra.sh as a control measure, for I believe that the 
other measure's are sufiicient in theniKelves. 


RED ROT. 

This disease has usually a minor importance, but wliich can, under certain 
conditions, be of the greatest im|)ortance. It is caused by a fungus {Colletotrichum 
falciitum) which is normally n very weak parasite, and lives on trash and decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil. At times, however, when soil conditions are poor and 
the climate is favourable, the disease assumes a virulent form, jii'd can cause heavy 
losses to the crop in tlu* district affected. It ap])ears to be a difficult disease to 
eradi('ate, and our effective knowledge of it is very limited. Only extensive field 
experiment will give us the data we rc'^uire to put forward adequate control measures. 
The first noticeable symptom is the dying-off of the toj), very much as in the case 
of grub attack, though all the sticks in thU' stool do not necessarily die. Examination 
of the stem in w'vere cases wdll show that it is withered, es])ecialiy at the bas('. 

Internal Symptoms. 

By cutting the .stem lengtlnvise it is seen that the whole ma*3 is reddish and 
fermented, but there are definite white pithy areas in the stem, surrounded by a 
darker red area. There are also greyisli patches at the nodes. The white areas are 
the diagnostic character of the disease. 

The fungus (Colletotrichum f ah alum) is a weak parasite, and usually lives 
on the organic matter in the soil. It passes into the stem tlirough injured parts, 
especially skin cracks. Inversion of the sugars takes jdace, the cane becomes light, 
the c.c.s. falls, aJid the juice is refractory. Many sticks die and so considerable 
losses in crop result, in severe attacks. The disease is usually in patches, and 
these are shown by a very fluctuating c.c.s. 

Transmission. 

The fungus is carried on trash, old cane, stools, &e.y from crop to crop, and by 
plants from field to field. 

Control. 

No evidence concerning resistant varieties is available. Seed selection is 
necessary, but the main factor is the fallowing, fertilising, and cultivating of the 
infected fields, without which seb'ction is useless. 

Distribution. 

The disease occurs slightly in many places, where it attracts little notify In 
Mackay, especially at Barina, the trouble has assumed epidemic proj)ortions. 
Practically all the Barina area is more or less affected with the disease, which 
Attacks M. 189 (Black Tnnis), M. 1900 Seedling, H.Q. 426 (Clark\s Seedling), E.K. 28, 
«&c. 
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At Proserpine the disease occurs at Waterson and Glen Isla, and seems to bo 
inclined to assume epidemic proportions. The soils should be analysed, and green 
manures planted wherever the disease is occurring. 

A special report was published in July concerning Red Rot at Barina, and 
suggested methods of control. They were summarised as follow;— 

A. Never plant from any field ivhieh has suffered from Red Rot; and never allow 

anyone else to plant from your infected field. 

B. (1) All trash and rubbish should be burnt, and the stools broken up. 

(2) The addition of Ibne to the soil, preferably burnt lime, in order that the 
soil reaction may be upset with the hope that the fungus growth will 
be inhibited. 

(3) The draining of low-lying pockets. 

(4) The planting of green manure crops in order to add nitrogen and other 
elements to the soil, to smother weed.?, and to assist the degradation of 
the old stools. 

(5) The aiilysis of the soil in order to find out what is lacking, and the 
restoration of the deficient elements to the soil in the shape of a correct 
fertiliser. 

(6) The interval before replanting a diseasc'd field shouhi Ije as long as 
possible. If you have enough ground it w’ill be well to let an infected 
field go out for some years. Plant your clean field wdth clean seed or you 
might as well leave it alone. 

TOP ROT. 

This disease is of a very insidious nature, thought by Mr. Tryop to be cuused by a 
root fungus, and by Mr. Dormer to be caused by bacteria. 1 myself have isolated 
bacteria (not in piir(» culture) from the leaf streaks, but have not had time to 
confirm Mr, Dormer’s inuoculation experiments. 

Symptoms. 

The lower leaves of the young cam* show a stu ies of watery stripes wdiich become 
chocolate or red in colour, and wiiich run along the leaf parallel with the veinlcts^ 
usually from the leaf sheath up for about 6 to -S inches or less. They occur on each 
side of the midrib, and are about oiie-eighth of an inch in breadtli, though several 
stripes may fuse along their sides. 

Later the cane may recover, and grow on as though nothing had happened, or the 
top may forthwith rot, and smell abominably. 

On the Burdekin River Badila with four feet of cane is attacked, but the rot 
does not extend far down the stick below' the joint attacked by the bacteria. 

The disease occurs between the months of October and March, as a rule. In 
1927 it occurred in the Red Streak stage in the Freshwater area in the middle of 
October—^not before then. Many Burdekin farmers belie>’e that it occurs after wet 
following a drought, and evidence there sc*erned to jioint in that direction, but it 
showed up in Freshwater in the young plant ajid ratoons during a very dry period^ 
so that a modification of the idea i.s needed. Tlie humidity of tlie atmosphere is 
greater in the Freshwater area than on the Burdekin, and liumidity may be one of 
the controlling factors. 

Badila is the principal cane affected, tliough the disease has beeti seen in 
M. 1900 Seedling, E.K. 28, Q. 813, B. 208, S.J.Q. 4, and slightly in Goru and H.Q. 426. 


Distribution. 

Beenleigli .—The disease was seen here in January, in 11.1135, and the cane 
was recovering. 

Namb(nir. —Busi)icious streaks were observed in one or two stools of Q. 813. The 
identity of the disease in this case is doubtful. 

Bundaherg .—Top Rot was seen in one stool of B.J.Q. 4 from Mackay. As Top 
Rot has not been noticed at Mackiiy for many years, this fact is interesting, but 
confirmation of data is required. 

BurdeMn Biver .—Here the infection of Badila is very bad, especially on both 
banks of the river. Much death and even 50 per cent, crop losses havn been 
recdrde'd. M. 1900 Seedling, E.K. 28, B. 208, and Q.8I3 have been affected, and to 
a less e^ctent H.Q. 426 and the Gorus, 
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Herbert Eiver, —Results of Top Hot were hard to distiiig^uish from those of the 
flood damage this year, and no adef|uate idea of the infection was gained. The 
same ajiplies to Giru, though a few cases of undouVited Top Rot were established. 

Cairns. —Freshwater and Smithfield are the two areas worst affected, and the 
river farms are showing most. Badila is the one variety which the disease seems to 
attack, and the red streaks were jilentiful on nearly every farm, in f)lants and ratoons. 
Even the red soil hillside farms were affecRMl at Redlyiich and the Gap. Wright's 
Greek, Hambledon, Highleigh, and Little Mulgrave, and all the areas down to Decral 
showed the disease to some extent, it was more prevalent, however, on the alluvial 
flats than on the hillsides. 

It must be confessed that the Top Rot juobloin is haftliiig at present, and there 
seems to be no relation lietween the infected jdants and the spread of the disease, 
so that seed selection appears to be usedess. Outbreaks in other areas secern to show 
that the bacteria are ])reseiit in most sugar areas, and require merely certain 
conditions t-o develop. 

SPINDLE TOP, NEEDLE TOP, OR PINK SGLEROTJAL LEAF 
SHEATH DISEASE. 

This complaint has caused heavy damage round Jnnisfail, Tully, Babinda, 
and Cairns districts. It is caused by a weak ]»arasitic fungus (Sclcrotium sp.), 
which binds the leaf sheaths and strangles the top. Canes often recover from the 
trouble, but at times it causes loss. Seasonal conditions seem to f)lay a big part 
in the destructiveness of tin* disease, and the fungus is probably iucaf.iable of causing 
damage without favourable conditions for development. Mr. A. P. Gibson, Northern 
Field Assistant, first drew my attention to the trouble, and 1 found it to Ik* causing 

many dead sticks in tlie stools, and also in a few eases dead patches, where all the 

stools had died out. 

Symptoms. 

The first notieeublc symptom is the pinkish ting(* of the leaves near the leaf 
slieaths, to about d inches from the base, and tin* fact tliat the trash is clinging, 
round the sfundle. The leaves appear choked, and the leaf sheatlis become bright 
red and rather slimy. l.)ark spots ap|jear on the red, which are tlie sclerotia of the 
fungus, and aid in it.s tnuismission. Finally, in severe cases the top dies and the 
cane affected decays. In Kadila—the main variety affected—tin* sticks, instead of 
appearing a glossy black, are rather pale red and unhealthy looking. Usually not 
every stick in a stool is afl'ected. 

Farmers often put the trouble rlown to overcrowding, and there is probably 

some truth in this, for in most eases Badila is ]danted too close and there is not 

suflicient room for the pro|u*r develo])!nent of the stools. Tliere are other factors, 
liowcver, which require investigation, and the fungus has not yet been identified with 
certainty. It bears some r(*semblance to S. roJfffii, but is jirobably not this species. 

Transmission. 

The disease is ])robabIy carried in the trash, and can live on this decaying 
organic matter for some time. It can then reappear in the ensuing crop. 

Control. 

This has not 1 ecu ])roperly worked out, but it seems rather obvious tliat the 
burning of trjisli in heavy infestations would tend to minimise the chances of 
infection. 

The l)etter s{>acing of plant.s needs to be considered, and also the bettering 
of the soil conditions. 1 noticed that on one farm which made free use of green 
manures, and spaced wide a|)art, that infection seemed very light. 

Distribution. 

BwuJaherf/. —The disease was seen in an isolated ease in N.G. 16 plant in 
Decern iM^r, 1927. 

Qiru ,—^Spindle Top was causing some damage in B. 208, and was noted also in 
cane that had been flooded. Top Rot and Spindle Top were flourishing side by side 
in Badila. 

Tulhj. —In the Lower Tully end the disease was causing some damage, in Badila. 
Top Rot wavS also present. Only isolated sticks in stools were dead, but the disease 
seemed to need attention. 
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Throughout this aroa the disease was rampant, especially on Innis’ 
fail Estates, Queenshaid Estate, and Darradgee. The worst infestation was on two 
farms in Upper Darrad^ee on red soil. Here all stages of the disease were 
encountered, and from the ])ereentage of dead cane, the losses must have been 
considerable. 

Babinda .—Practically every farm here was infected, but the damage was not 
as great as at Jiiuisfail. On the south bank of the Russell River the worst infection 
was observed. 

Cairns .—The disease was bad all along the Mulgrave River, especially the 
tipper Mulgrave section. Much of the cane at Ereshwater and the Hamble(ion area 
was more or less infected. The disease was confined to Badila. 

Mossm-iin .—Here the trouble was not seen except on the Mowbray River, where 
it was quite prevalent. 

The Tnnisfail and Babinda areas were by far the worst affected, and it would 
he difficult to find a clean farm. Several of my reports dealt with this disease, and 
these may be referred to. 

BANDED SCLEROTIAL DISEASE. 

This trouble, whicli is caused bv a fungus of similar type to that causing Spindle 
Top, was not evident during my visit to tlie Nortli (from August to the middle of 
November), and only one or two isolated cases were met with. As no idea was 
obtained of the prevalence of the disease, nor of the damage that it causes, I .sliall 
say nothing concerning it. 


ILIAU. 

This disease, which also occurs in Hawaii and Louisiana, is causcal by a fungus 
with two stages which are known as (inoiwonia and Mrlanconium UUiu. Only the 
latter stage has been (ibserved in Queeuvsland. It attacks the young ])lant or ratoon 
cane and the fungus binds the leaf sheaths idosely, strangling the growing ])oint 
of the young cane. This endeavours to free itself, and often bends double, and may 
emerge from the side of the cane through the leaf sheaths. In this case it con¬ 
tinues to grow, but may again lie strangled. In this way considerable losses are 
caused in plant cane. A black fruiting body bursts through the leaf sheath, and 
this is about oiie-cighth of an inch in circumference. 

Evidence of the twisting of the cane shoots can be seen in cant* long after it 
has grown away from the disease. 

The fruits of the fungus live over from cro]) to crop in the soil, and are killed 
by sunlight, so that efficient tillage is the most efficient method of controlling the 
disease. 

Distribution. 

At present the disease is of minor im})ortancc, and oidy occurs on a limited 
number of farms in the Childers and Biiudaberg districts. 

At Childers I observed the disease on several farms in plant and ratoon M. 1900 
Seedling, and on one farm at Booyal in D. 113.5. 

In Bundaberg, the disease seems confined to the Bingera area, and is slight in 
M. 189, H.Q. 274, and M. 1900 Seedling. 

PEG LEG OR FOOT ROT. 

This trouble is characterised by the base of the cane stalks becoming thin and 
tapering, so that the stick bends over, and can easily be swayed from side to side, 
the main cause of damage is that the caiie lodges, and the c.c.s. usually drops in 
fallen cane. 

It is worst at Childers in M. 1900 Seedling and D. 1135, but has been seen in 
other places, notably Bauple, Maryborough, Mackay, and Bundaberg. It is caused 
by a fungus, of a weak parasitic type, and soil poverty is one of the main factors. 

MARASMIUS ROOT DISEASE. 

This is also due to a weak parasite, the development of which is due usually to 
depletion of the plant foods in the soil. It binds the bases of the leaf sheaths 
together, and the trash sticks to the cane. In this disease the leaves show dark 
brown spots and subsequently die in severe cases. The fructifications of the fungus 
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were identified by me as Marihwiius sp., but I had not the time to work out the 
species. It causes some damage in plant and ratoon cane of all ages in the 
Bundaberg district, and on the old lands in the South Isis ((Hiilders). Its occurrence 
on old land seems to suggest that an addition of potash or jihosphate to the red 
soils would tend to check the disease. Badila, N.U. 10, I). ll'iO, and M. 1900 Seedling 
have been seen to be affected. 

BROWN ROT. 

This was only seen in the new scrub lands in Nortli Queensland, and appears 
to be confined to a few stools in stump country. It occurs at Tully, Innisfail, 
Babinda, and Cairns, luit does not cause appreciable damage. It appears to be fungal 
in origin, and the cane merely dies, and is found to be pithy and brown at the 
base of the stick. A fungus is ev'ident, and it is thought that it is a secondary 
parasite which comes from an old stump or some such thing. 


DISEASE. 

This is a trouble which was very evident at Childers in the early part of 1927. 
Affected sticks grow' long and lank, and were chlorotic Avith yellow leaves. D. 1135 
and M. 1900 Seedling w'cre seen to be affected^ but infection was reported in 
M. 55 and Q. SI3. Th(‘ disease seemed to be confined to patches Avhere it occurred 
year after year, ami was not seen except on old farms in the Childers and South 
Isis areas. This and the nature of the trouble lead to the idea that soil deficiency 
Avas the cause, and several rnanurial trials were instituted. Weather conditions were 
untavourable, and little information was gained from them. By sending diseased 
])lants to Rockhanipton, however, healthy ])lants Avere obtained, and this experiment 
seems t(> corroborate the theory. It Avill need confirmation, however, before it can 
be vouched for. The soil is knoAvn to be lacking in ])0t9sh and ])hosphate, and the 
apjdi(*ation of these may help to get rid of the trouble. 


CANE KILLIXC WEED, WITCH WEED, STHIGA. 

This is a w’e(‘d with a pur})le fi(>Aver, and a flt'shy leaf Avhich parasitises the 
c,‘n)(‘ roots and kills flu* cane in j»atclies. It is about IS inches high, and appear.^ 
rather insignificant. Occurrenct's \V(‘re noth'cd near the Elliott River, Bundaberg; 
Kelsey Creek, I’roserjdm'; and to a greater extent at Carmila, ami at other |)lace3 
in the Mackay district. It is not very Avidespread in t^ueensland. 

HEt'TIONAL CHLOROSIS, OR BUTTERFLY. 

This is a j>liysiologii*al disca.se caus(‘d by Avater held in the sjumlle of tiie cane 
becoming chilled overnight .arid rapidly heated in the morning sun. The result is 
a band devoid of chlorojdivl! on eacli leaf, and these bands ari‘ originally ojipositc, 
but Irecome alternate by the differential rate of tlie growth of the leave.s. The 
result is a series of white bands across the leaves Avhich are often mistaken for 
other diseases. They sometimes rilrbon and die, while the rest of the leaf keeps 
green. As one journeys north they become infreipient, and frosty Aveather in the 
sub tropical districts is the time when the alfeetion is most aj>|)an*nt. D. 1135 and 
M. 1900 Seedling are the main canes alfeeted, but all varieties can show the affection 
whicli has been seen bv the writer in Q. 813, Badila, H.Q. 420, Corn, B. 208, M. 189, 
H. 109, B. 147, &c. 

LEAF CRINKLE. 

Known among some Bundaberg farmers as *^The Disease.” 

This is a puekering of the leaA'cs, which occurs mainly in young cane, but 
Avhich also occurs in older canes of the soft-leaved varieties, such as M. 1900 
Seedling, Some authorities put it doAvn to the damaging of the leaves by the wind, 
and this is possibly a factor, though it is not sufficient to explain the trouble 
adequately. I have made observations on this trouble in the Bundaberg district 
during the month of Deceml er, and I find that it is ]iractically confined to cane 
which is still being cultivateil. Also at this stage, every plant affected has had 
the older leaves bent over Avith some irtiplement, and it appears reasonable to 
suppose that the younger leaA^es growing against the folded older leaf become com¬ 
pressed, and are thrown into folds as they groAv. In all eases examined, where the 
leaves had been folded, the crinkles Avere developing in the young tissues just above 
the growing point. The theory that I. should like to adA'ance then is that the trouble 
is mainly due in young cane to mechanical injury. Soft-leaved canes like M. 1900 
Seedling are the principal ones affected, and Q. 813, with a harder leaf, is rarely 
troubled. , . *.) i ^ 
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CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

Tlie T)iT\ector of the Biiremi of Sugar Experiment Statiom^ Mr. H. T. Easterhg^ 
has received from Mr. E. Jarvis, Entomologist at Meringa, the following report irD^ 
connection with the investigation of certain orthopterous insects attacJcing sugar¬ 
cane (Deoembcr to January, 1927*1928):—- 

Some Grasshoppers Injurious to Sugar-cane. 

Although many species of Acridiida) are known to frequent canefields in the 
Cairns district, where they doubtless effect damage of a more or less serious nature 
to the leaves, comijaratively few of these have ever been noticed by the average cane 
farmer. The so-called ‘^Yellow-winged Locust’^ and the “Australian Locust“ 
[Loeusta danica Lin. and 7>. australis Brunner), vast numbers of which occasionally 
swarm over restricted areas of cane land, are naturally better known than our 
species of Eyrtta^^antharris, which are not yive-eminently gregarious; or those 
belonging to such genera as A tractonuyrpha or Oxya, some of which instead of taking 
to wing when disturbed, remain motionless on leaves or stems, seeking rather to 
escape nofice by trusling iu their |>rotective coloration. 

Species of the former genus (Atractomorpha) have been recorded as destructive 
to leaves of sugar V)ect, tol)acco, mulberry, sugar-cane, and various succulent plants 
in the Malay Peninsula, dapan, Hawaii, Java, Russia, India, Africa, and Australia. 

Atractomorpha crenaticepa, Blanch. 

‘Which was briefly described as a cane pest in Queensland during the year 1916 
(Dull. No. 3, Div. of Ent. Bureau Sugar Expt. Stations) is about 1^ inches long 
with a wing exj)an8e exceeding 2 inches; the male being much the smaller sex. Its 
teginina are brown or gTass-greeu, usually harmonising in shade of colour with that 
of the plant on which it happens to be feeding or resting. The wings are clear, 
with the nervures bright pink except on apical portion of costal margm, where— 
together with a narrow strip of membrane against edge of cosia ^—they are pale 
greenish-yellow. 

This grasshopper is destructive to sugar-cane in Java, Australia, and Hawaii. 

In Southern India the following poison-bait has been used with great success 
against Atractomorpha crenulata Fab., which sometimes attacks cocoanut seedlings 
and is a common pest of tobacco:— 

Paris green, 1 lb.: palm sugar, 6-10 lb.; bran, 25 lb. 

The sugar is first dissolved in water, to which is added the Paris green and bran, 
previously mixed very thoroughly together, the whole being then mixed until half 
solid. To this is added one grape fruit to every 3 lb. of bait. 

Atractomorpha aherrans Karsch destroys the leaves of tobacco in W. Africa; 
while A. hedeli Bolio attacks those of sugar beet and other economic plants. 

Oxya velox. Fab. 

This acridiid was recorded as being a minor pest of cane in Queensland in 
Bulletin No. 3 of this oflice (Bur. of Sugar Expt. Stations, 1916, pp. 20, 21). 

The adult female insect measures about II inches in length by 2 inches across 
the extended tegmina, which are pYtle bfo^ish-green, broader on basal tiian central 
portions, and rather suddenly expanded on the costa near the base. Wings clear; 
head, sides of thorax, and femora of legs greenish-yellow; tibi® and tarsi bluish. 
Antenna) pale pinkish brown, darkening towards tips. 

This 8pe^!ies, together with two others of the same genus, viz., Oxya hidentata 
and O. multidcntata, have been recorded as injurious to sugar-cane, rice, &c., in parts 
of India. 

The life-cycle stages of Oxya velox have been studied at Madras, where this 
insecft feeds commonly on grasses, cotton, pulses, &c. The young hoppers and 
nymphas forms often atta(‘k the leaves of paddy (rice in the husk), the adults being 
able to effect considerable damage by biting the base of maturing earheads, thus 
causing them to dry up. 

According to Prof. Ramachandra, this grasshopper lays its eggs in masses of 
ten to twenty-nine among stems and grass clumps in marshy situations, where they 
are protected from damage by possible submersion by being covered with a reddish- 
brown gummy substance. " . 

The male of this secies moults six times, while about 50 per cent, of females 
undergo seven moults. The wing jjads are noticeable even in the first instar, and in 
early moults these rudimentary wings overlap the sides of the thorax, Incoming 
t urne d back after the fourth or fifth moult. This insect breeds in Calcutta through- 
year. 
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It is interesting to note tliat in the Malayan region the larva; of O. velox are 
said to be semi-aqnatie, and have been recorded as destructive k) rice, sugar-cane, 
and coffee. 

This acridiid has been known to attack cane in Java for the last twenty-five 
years. 

Natural Enemies. 

The chief predatory enemies of (). vclox in India are believed to l>e birds and 
frogs. In the grasshopper form they are parasitised by a carcophagid fly, while 
their egg masses are destroyed by two chalcid parasites—viz., Fiiniiduoapus oophagus 
Oir., and AnasUitm coimhalttrensis Gir.—as wa*ll as by a j^roctotrypid parasite, 
JSeclio oxyw Gir. 

In the Claims district, O. relax appears to be effectively kept in check by such 
predaceous and })ara8itic insect and other enemies as those alluded to above. 
Although more or less sj)aringly distributed through much of our cangrowing area, 
this 8|)ecies probably occurs freely on low-lying country that during the wet season 
is liable to l>ecome flooded or submerged. 

Emergence of Grey back Cockchafers 

Owing to continued drought conditioOvS, Lcpidoderma alhohirtum made' a some¬ 
what Vielated emergence this sH'ason, few specimens being observed on the w'ing 
until 2()th December. 

During the five days immediately preceding flight of the beetles (15th to 19th 
inst.) only 2.14 inches of rain were recorded at Meringa Laboratory, an additional 
1.45 inches being obtained from 21st to .‘list December; while the i)recipitation for 
the entire month was 4.31 inches (3.29 inches below the average). Owing to the 
adverst* weather conditions, coupled with a fall of only 10.51 inches for the j^eriod 
July to December (7.95 inches less than the average), greyback cane beetles are not 
likely to cause extensive damage to cane during the ])re8e3it season. 

At Highleigh, Greenhills, Gordonvale, and elsewhere no heavy flights h.ave been 
noticed up to the ]>resent (10th January), although a fair number of l)eetles can 
be found as usual on favourite feeding trees. 

Beetles chancing to have pupated at a depth not reached by the showers already 
experienced will, for the most part, perish in the soil, or be too weakened to emerge 
later on. 

Experiments conducted with two light-traps on 21st December—which resulted 
in the capture of 177 greyl;»ack cockchafers in about half an hour—demonstrated 
that strongly marked f)hototropic reaction of a jmsitive nature can be induced in 
this cane beetle {L. albohirtum) by means of an acetylene or powerful oil lamp. 
Splendid results were obtained by fixing a white sheet, measuring about 8 by 4 feet, 
behind the light, and about a foot from the lamp, thus illuminating a large glowing 
area, standing out in sharp contrast with the surrounding blackness of the night. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Mr. F. W. Mungomery, Assustani EntoviologUi at the Sugar Experiment Station^ 
Bundaberg, h/us submitted the following report of invcstigatwns for the month of 
January Febnuiry, 1928, to the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T, 
Easterby: — 

Influence of the Weather on the Emergence of Greyback Beetles and its 

Relationship to Subsequent Grub Infestation. 

It is a well-known fact that the emergence of ‘‘greyback’* cane beetles 
{L. alhohirtum) from the soil is, to a large extent, governed by the advent of good 
soaking rains during the months of November and December. Moreover, the Ume 
during which, and the maimer in wdiich, this rainfall is received are factors which 
exercise a profound influence on the grub infestation following on the emergence, 
and in this way weather conditions become of no small value in helping the farmer, 
or in directing him in his own efforts to keep this i>est in subjection. 

In the first place, when rain following a droughty spring has long been delayed 
into the month of January, beetles have often been found dead in their underground 
pupal cells, being imprisoned by the hard walls compacted by the grub prior to 
pupation. The remaining living ones represent those with greater powers of 
resistance, or those that assumed the adult stage at a later date than the others and 
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did not suffer such great privations. Thus when rain ultimately comes only a small 
flight eventuates with a corresjx)ndingly smaller grub infestation in the suceeeditig 
months. 

If, however, rain falls in the early part of this vital period (November- 
December), those lx‘etles which have changed early into the adult stage emerge and 
commence feeding. Those lx*etles which have only recently changed from the pupal 
condition will posst'ss a very soft integument, and, naturally, will remain for some 
little time longer within their imp^l <"ells. Later, as their body parts harden, and 
rain follows on, they, too, will emerge. Thus we get a complete emergence with 
little mortality amongst the beetles, constituting what may be termed a straggling 
emergence, for at any given time there' are always a fair number of beetles to be 
found on the feeding trees, whilst at the same time they do not appear to be present 
in exceptionally large numbers. The result is that after a few weeks collecting, and 
meeting with little encouragement in visiting trees which yield only a few beetles, 
collectors become a])athetic, and disinclined to visit those trees, but seek out those 
from which they obtain the greatest remuneration for their labours. It is in this 
that one of the weaknesses of the' system li(‘s. Those beetles which have been 
disregarded or overlooked, then escape to deposit their eggs in the cultivation and 
destruction ensues unless fumigation be resorted to. 

Now, fumigation under these conditions |>repents problems which, unless under¬ 
stood and tackled by the farmer in an intelligent manner, may bring about inefficiency 
and a low mortality, with a consequent condemnation of tlie system or, at least, a 
subjecting of it to adverse criticism. In the case of an area where beetles have been 
on the wing for a couple of months, the farmer is confronted with grubs differing 
in ages from a month to six weeks or more. If he fumigates to kill the oldest of 
these, the youngest, by then, will not all have migrated to the stools and some will 
most likely escape the toxic inoperties of the fumigant. These grubs will later 
progress towards the stools and attack the cane roots after the i’umes have been 
dispelled, thus conveying to the farmer a wrong impression that the fumigant has 
been of little value and causing him to lose faith in tlie process. In such a case 
it would be wise to delay fumigation with carbon bisulphide as long as ])0SHible, say 
until the oldest was on the jioint of assuming the third stage, and om> fumigation 
would then suffice to kill a very high iierceutage of those grubs which were present 
in the field. 

Again, when grubs hatch out early they consequently enter into their third 
stage at an early date also, and as this represents their very destructive period, the 
cane becomes damaged much earlier in the ycuir and has a much longer time to 
lemaiii root-eaten before being harv'ested. Therefore it is more liable to deteriora¬ 
tion through dry weather, fungi, &c. Thus from most points of view an early 
emergence of beetles is not a haiipy augury for erops in the following year. 

Where rain delays until towards the middle of December, usually only one big 
emergence of the Ixetles takes ])lace. Collecting is entered into with great enthusiasm, 
and great numbers are destroyed. This a])parently is wiiat took place this year at 
West .Piane Creek, where over 30 inches of rain .were recorded for Decemlxr. The 
thorough collection of beetles, as well as the systematic, destruction by some growers 
of feeding trees a<ljaceiit to their canefields have both been really honest attempts 
made to reduce the jiest this year, and judging by some of the farms recently 
inspected, a reduction in grub infestation has certainly taken place. 

It now remains for them to make a survey of their farms for grubs, and where 
these are found in alarming numbers the judicious use of soil fumigants will be a 
wise' and effective means of insuring their crops. 

(N.B .—The collection of ^'greybaek’^ cane beetles L. albohirtum here commended 
should not be confused with i)reviou8 recommendations made by the writer to 
discontinue the collection of the Southern cane beetled P. furfuracea.) 

Weedy Ground Tends Indirectly to Impair Fumigation Work. 

In well-kept cane farms ^^greyback’^ beetles when about to oviposit tend to 
dig in under those stools to which they have flown and deposit their batch of eggs at 
depths of about 8 to 1C* inches. The grubs, then, on hatching out find themselves in 
proximity to a copious food supply and usually remain within the cane stools. If, 
by any chance, the egg chamber is placed in the interspace the young grubs soon 
migrate towards the cane roots, and, finally, when they have concentrated in the 
cane rows, they can be readily destroyed by means of soil fumigants. 

Canefields, in which weeds are allowed to grow in gre?it profusion during the 
flight of the beetles, are more likely to suffer damage than cleaner fields. Beetles 
alighting in a mass of cane, grass, and weeds burrow at random into the soil and . 
lay their egg», so that little distinction occurs between the degree of infestation of 
the rows^akd that of the interspaces, since the grubs are able to feed equally well 
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at the grass roots as at the cane roots. In an actual count made by digging in a 
grubby zone and trenching on both sides of this stool, we found twenty-eight grubs 
underneath the stool and another sixteen and fourteen underneath the weeds and 
grasses on each half side of tlie interspaces adjacent to this stool. Provided this area 
were fumigated, the twenty-eiglit grubs underneath the stool would be accounted 
for, if conditions were favourable for fumigation; but what of the other thirty 
grubs on the sides of the stool? They would not come within the' destructive radius 
of the deadly fumes, and later, as described in a previous paragraph in the case of 
younger grubs, they would gradually work inwards towards the rows, lay waste the 
crop, and completely negative fumigation work; and so, as a preliminary precaution 
when aiming at grub control, growers would be well advised to adopt the golden 
rule of keej)ing their cane reasonably free from w'eed growth. 


A CANE GRUB SURVEY. 

Mr. A. N. Burns, the Assistemt Kntornologist at Marcl'ciy, lias fonvwrded ths 
followinf) rejnyrt for the ]>erU)d 23rd Janwiry^ 1928, to 11th Fchniary, 192?1, to the 
Director of Sugar BxperimeM Statiom (Mr. ]£. T. Easterhy) — 

In com{)any with Mr. Mungomery a grub survey was carried out on farms that 
were usually subjecte<l to greyback (Lrpidodernui albohirtum Waterh.) grub injury. 
On one farm thirty very young first-stage grubs were unearthed from under one 
stool, and a similar number from the two interspaces on either side of the same 
jdant. Other stools in the sanu' “patch” gave numbers varying from two up to nine; 
there were also manj’ grubs in the interspaces between the rows. As these latter 
were feeding on the grass roots, it was considered undesirable to fumigate the cane 
stools there at that time, as only the grubs at the cane roots would bo affected; 
those between tlu‘ rows could later, after the fumigant had exhausted its qualities, 
and the grubs their sup]»ly of grass roots, direct their attentions to the cane stools. 

It was therefore decided to wait for a few days before making another inspec¬ 
tion of tliis field. kSeveral other farms inspected gave from their affected areas 
an average of from two to seven grubs per stool, and in each case the grubs were 
very young first-stage. Later, on finding eggs beneath one })lant, it was decided 
on account of the ap])arent scarcity of grubs, that it would be wise to wait for a few 
days in order that eggs dei»osite(i by the latest emerged beetles should hatch and 
the young grul)s have commenced feeding. The eggs found were taken to the 
Laboratory, w'here the young grubs hatched out two days later. 

At the time of carrying out this inspection, a good many greyback beetles w^ere 
observed on the feeding tree.s; they were, however, mostly in a “wastedcondition. 
Several 8})ecimens of tlie (3iristmas Beetle (Anoplogimthu.H hoisduvali Boisd.) were 
collected from the young foliage of a eucalyptus tree. At the time of writing a 
few greyback beetles may still be collected from feeding trees in the vicinity of the 
Experiment Station; and a few* days ago a number were observed on feeding trees 
adjoining a cane field on the Farleigh road. 

Beetles Collection. 

Growers at West I^lane Creek wdio usually suffer damage from grubs of the 
greyback (L. alhohirium Waterh.) have been judiciously co-operating in collecting 
the beetles, especially during the last flighting season. Aluch attention also has been 
given to the cutting down of feeding trees, consideration having specially been given 
to the position of these trees in relation to the affected cane, and direction of the 
prevailing winds. Several growers state that they feel assured that through this 
practice they have considerably reduced their percentage of grub attack. 

Ooourrenoe of **frenchi** Grubs. (Lepidiota frenchi, Blackb.) 

Damage by grubs of this species is showing uj) in one or two places on the 
Experiment Station, also in isolated patches on several farms near Kacecourse Mill. 
Examination of affected stools at the Sbition gave an average of three third-stage 
grubs per stool. First-stage grubs were also present, but not in any number. As soon 
as the weather takes up again (the precipitation during the last four days has been 
6 inches) and the soil is dry enough for fumigation, a couple of plots will be laid 
down at the Station. 

Ooourrence of Other Grubs. 

Whilst digging for greyback grubs in sandy loam soil on a creek flat at West 
Plane Creek, a newly changed third-stage grub, presumably that of the “ Anomala^' 
beetle (Anomakt avsiralnsm Blackb.) was found amongst cane roots. The soil 
in this field was rich in silt and organic matter, which components are much 
favoured by grubs of that species. 
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A good number of the same species of grub have also been unearthed during 
scarifying operations on the headlands of some of the blocks of cane at the Experi¬ 
ment Station. They appear to be feeding on grass roots only, so far none have been 
detected actually amongst the cane roots. The soil in this instance also is a heavy 
loam with a fairly high iiercentage of organic matter, which again seems to indicate 
that they may be ^‘ Anomala” grubs. These grubs are very active, and move on 
their ventral surface, a characteristic of A. austra'amt. Specimens are being bred 
through in cages at the Laboratory. 

Oonditlon of Cane. 

The cane in Plane Creek Mill area, as well as round the Experiment Station 
and Racecourse Mill, at present looks particularly well, due, no doubt, to the bene¬ 
ficial falls of rain combined with warm temperatures, thus producing ideal conditions 
for growth. In one instance only was a field of cane observed to be poor, then 
it was due to much of the cane (plant) having been partially submerged by water 
during the recent heavy rains. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of January in the Agri¬ 
cultural Districts, together with Total Rainfall during January, 192vS and 
1927, FOR Comparison. _ 



Avkraoe 

TrTAL 


Avrkagk 

Total 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

PlvlBions and Stations. 


No. of 



Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 

Jan.. 

192H 



Jau. 

Years' 

Be- 

Jan., 

192d. 

Jan., 

1927. 


Jan. 

Years' 

Re- 

Jan., 

1927. 



cords. 





cords. 

. 


North Coast 





South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. 

continued: 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

11*52 

26 

7 73 

13 28 

Nambour. 

9*26 

81 

8 21 

32*38 

Caima . 

15*17 

45 

5*84 

18*78 

Nanango. 

4*54 

45 

4*33 

10 04 

Cardwell . 

lfi-18 

6r. 

5*18 

31*76 

Rockhampton 

8 *55 

40 

8*40 

9*66 

Oooktown. 

14 3r» 

51 

2*08 

10*07 

Woodford 

7*28 

40 

5*19 

22*19 

Herberton. 

9*52 

40 

5*31 

13*39 




Ingham . 

15*32 

35 

7*29 

31*11 






Innisfail . 

19 86 

46 

14-80 

17*31 

Darling Downs. 





Mosaman . 

14 24 

14 

8*81 

12*19 





Townsville. 

11*14 

56 

7 41 

18 63 

Dalby . 

3*36 

67 

0 73 

4*19 






Emu Vale 

3*22 

31 

2 iH ) 

7*61 






Jimbour. 

3-74 

39 

1*49 

4*14 

Central Coast. 





Miles . 

3*85 

42 

1*46 

5 96 






Stanthorpe 

3 62 

64 

3 95 

4 91 

Ayr. 

11*17 

40 

3*82 

16*04 

Toowoomba 

4 89 

56 

4*15 

13*74 

Bowen . 

9-as 

56 

4*38 

13*46 

Warwick. 

3*69 

02 

2 76 

4*40 

Charters Towers ... 

6*08 

45 

1 54 

5*88 



Mackay . 

14*41 

66 

4*41 

11*00 






Proserpiue. 

15*48 

24 

7-81 

17*42 






St Lawrence 

9*67 

56 

8*64 

9*46 

Maranoa. 










Roma . 

331 

58 

1*79 

4 42 

South Coast. 









Biggenden. 

5*80 

28 

4*04 

8*49 






Bundaberg. 

8 93 

44 

2*77 

25*80 

State FarmSf dtc. 



1 


Brisbane . 

6 50 

77 

6*16 

22*43 





Caboolture. 

7*39 

40 

6*26 

2576 

Bungewnrgnrai ... 
Gatton College ... 

2*25 

12 

0*92 

1 69 

Childers . 

7*53 

82 

4*46 

6*24 

4 07 

27 

8*62 

9 39 

Crohamburst 

12 70 

35 

10,69 

34*77 

Gindie 

8*91 

27 

4*34 

1*61 

Esk .. 

5 52 

40 

4*63 

14*99 

Hermitage 

3*11 

20 

3 18 

4 80 

Gayndah . 

4 64 

56 

3*25 

18 92 

Kairi . 

7 24 

12 

4*33 

(J*42 

Gym pie . 

illkivan . 

6*63 

5*44 

57 

48 

3*60 

5 61 

14*21 

7*58 

Sugar Experiment 
Stati«>n, Maokay 

16*22 

29 

3*48 

8‘32 

Maryborough 

7*46 

66 

6*41 

17*18 

, 

Warren ... 

5 46 

12 

2*74 

6*91 


KOTIL^ISic averaffes have been ccnnpiled from offlctal data during the perloda indicated; bottbe 
January this year, and for the tame period of 1027, having been compiwd from 
tw e g iaidtfg leporta, are subject to revlilon. 


GEORGE G. BOND, 

Divisional Meteorologist. 
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CUTWORMS AND ARMY WORMS. 

By KOBEBT YEITCH, B.Hc., Chief Ejitoniolo^ist. 

The larvte of many moths belonging to the family Noctuiche have 
long been known as very destructive enemies of a wide range of economic 
plants. The feeding ha})its of certain of these larvm or caterpillars 
have earned for their species the name of cutworms, on account of their 
habit of feeding on the stems of their host i)lants at or near ground 
level, and thus severing the above-ground portion of the plant from its 
root system. Other closely allied species of Noctuida‘ have acquired in a 
most marked degree the habit of fre(|uently migrating in great numbers 
in their larval stages from field to field, and when that is the ease they 
are commonly referred to as army worms. 

Important Queensland Species of Cutworms and Army Worms. 

Among the rnort^ important species that may be worthy of mention 
in these notes, is the cutworm that was so destriK'tive in the spring of 
1026—namely, Euxoa radians Oner. In its life history and feeding 
habits it may be I'cgardfMl as a typical cutworm, and it has accordingly 
been selected for brief dcscri])tion as a re[)resentative of this class of 
pest. 

Ea.roa radixins was responsi})le for nearly all the losses sustained 
in the spring epidemic of 1026; fortunately, losses in 1027 were very 
slight. 

The army worms are well i-ei)resiaited in Queensland by such species 
as Cirphis unipuncta llaw. and Eirphis lorepi Dup., both of which have 
develo|)ed very pronoun(‘ed army worm liabits. 

Life History and Feeding Habits of Euxoa radians. 

Comparatively f(‘w details have been published with respect to 
the life liistory and feeding habits of this species. It is, however, at 
j)resent the subject of an intensive investigation by an officer of this 
Departnient, and it is hoped that much additional iiiformation thereon 
will shortly be available. In the meantime, the following brief outline 
will probably suffice. 

The small, circular, pearly-white eggs have been found in moist 
soil under low-growing weeds. They hatch after a brief incubation 
period, and the observations to date indicate that the young larvae hatch¬ 
ing from these eggs, generally but not invariably, feed on the delicate 
foliage of the weeds under which the eggs were laid—e.g., pigweed and 
bullhead. As the larva^ grow older they turn their attention to economic 
plants, and tlu'se are frequently destroyed or seriously injured in large 
numbers. 

The larvte of cutworm moths generally shelter in the soil during 
the day at a depth of 1 to 2 inches, and in this respect Euxoa radians 
is typical. The cutworms come out to feed shortly after or about sunset, 
and in the cavse of well-grown plants they will climb up into the 
foliage and, if unchecked and in large numbers, the cutworms may 
completely defoliate the plants on which they are feeding. When 
young plants or seedlings are attacked the base of the stem is a 
favourite point of attack, and it is frequently nibbled through or ring- 
barked, thus causing the seedlings to topple over or wither off. 
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The noeturnal feeding habits of these cutworms fre<iuently lead to 
failure to detect tlie cause of the loss just described. Hence, whenever 
seedlings are falling over in the manner mentioned or extensive defolia¬ 
tion of plants is taking place without any ostensible reason, it is well 
to scratch away the soil at the l)ase of the attacked plants to see if the 
presence of cutworms is the explanation. 

The cutworms attain full size in about four weeks during the 
late spring and early slimmer months, and in the process of growth 
they moult several times. The full-grown cutworms of this species are 
about inches in length and are stout, fleshy grubs that are only very 
sparsely clad with extremely small hairs. When dug out of the soil 
their colour varies to sorm* considerable extent, for while some specimens 
may be aptly described as being of a dirty grey-green colour, others 
might more appropriately be called dirty brown suffused with jiink. The 
cutworms possess eight i)airs of legs, three of which are jointed legs 
on the thoracic segments, the other five pairs being fleshy unjointed legs 
that are situated on the abdomen. 

Having attained full size the cutworms now form earthen cells 
in the soil at a depth of 1 or 2 inches below the surface, and in these 
cells they transform to pupa‘. Tln^ pupa^, which are about three-quarters 
of an inch in Icngtli, are liglit-brown in colour when first formed, but 
there is a very a|)preciable darkening as the jiupal period advances. 
The duration of tlie pupal period is about a fortnight during the late 
spring and summer months. No ft‘eding takes place during this stage, 
and it functions entirely for the reorganisation of tin* internal tissues, 
as a result of which reorganisation the moth, which is the reproductive 
stage in the insect's life cycle, is produced. 

The moth is a stout-hoditMl, unattrai'tive looking insetd with a wing 
spread of H inches, the body length being about two-thirds of an inch. 
The fore wings arc' bi’own with conspicuous darker brown or blackish 
brown spots and strc'aks, while the hind wings are much lighter in colour, 
being almost white ex(*e|)t for a small brownish marginal area. 

It is belic'ved that the life cycle of Eii.roa radians —i.e., from the 
laying of the egg to the emergence of the moth—occupies about seven 
weeks in the summer montlis. The number of generations that may 
occur each year in Queensland has not been ascertained, but it Avould 
apjiear that the sy)ring generation is the one most to be feared. 

The life cycles of the army worm species, Cirphis unipuncta Haw. 
and Cirphis Ion iji l)up., are somewhat similar in their fundamental 
details. 

Illustrations of the various life history stages of Kuxoa radians are 
not yet available. On plate 59, however, the larva, pupa, yiupal cell, 
and moth of an allied leaf-eating spe<des, Prodvnia litnra F., are figured, 
and from these figures the reader can form some rough idea of the 
general appearaiu'e of the life cycle stages of Noctuid moths. 

Plants Attacked. 

An extremely large range of plants are subject to attack by cutworms 
and army worms, and it may be said that hardly any cultivated crop 
escapes an attack of some varying degree of severity at least in certain 
seasons. 

In Departmental records of cutworm and army worm attack, 
mention is made of the following cultivated host plants:—Cabbage, 
cotton, grape vine, grasses in general, lucerne, maize, millet, oats, onions, 
potato, tomato, strawberry, sugar-cane, and wheat. 
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Control Measures. 

When an outbreak commences it is well to take immediate steps to 
deal therewith, because very heavy losses may be sustained in a compara- 
-tively brief space of time. 

Fortunately, there are distinctly effective means available for 
handling these cutworm pests, perhaps the most satisfactory of which is 
the use of poison bran baits. 

Poison baits may be prepared in accordance with the following 


formula:— 

Bran 

. . 25 lb. 


Paris Green . . 

.. 1 lb. 


Molasaes 

1 quart 


Oranges 

2 fruits 


Water 

2 gallons (about) 


The Paris green and bran should first of all be mixed together in a 
thorough irianner and while still dry. The molasses and the finely 
chopped up fruit and its juice should then be added to some of the 
water. The water containing the molasses and fruit should next be 
mixed with the bran and Paris green and the whole should then be well 
stirred up, enough water being added to produce the right consistency. 

It is highly desirable that the poison bait should be of the right 
consistency, and only sufficient water should be added to permit of it 
being in a crumbly state and thus capable of being easily scattered 
broadcast on the ground. It should at the same time be sufficiently 
moist to permit of each flake of bran taking up its quota of the Paris 
green and molasses. 

Neither the fruit juice nor the molasses are essential in this bait 
although they are usually considered desirable. Horse dung and sawdust 
have been substituted for the bran in certain formulae and smaller 
percentages of Paris green have also been used, but it is desirable to 
adhere to the formula given until such time as experiments have demon¬ 
strated the equal efficiency of the cheH|ier formuhe when used in this 
State. 

The bait prepared in the manner described is best applied late in the 
afternoon so that it may be fresh and palatable when the cutworms 
come out to feed at night. The bait may be broadcasted over the 
infested area, or it may be applied by dropping about half a teaspoonful 
of the mixture near to but not touching each plant to be protected. The 
amount of bait to be used per acre will vary to some extent with the 
degree of infestation and also with respect to the numlier of plants to be 
protected per acre, but generally some 40 or 50 lb. of the bait will suffice 
ior the treatment of one acre if broadcasted. 

It should hardly be necessary to emphasise the fact that caution 
should be exercised in the application of the bait, because the Paris green 
contained therein is a very poisonous substanee. Before it is applied 
steps should be taken to ensure that no domestic animals, e.g., poultry 
can obtain access to the bait. 

As an alternative to the use of poison bran baits, attacked plants 
may be sprayed with arsenate of lead, but the former method is more 
satisfactory as it kills the cutworms without sacrificing some of the plant 
tissue in doing so. When spraying is adopted, a certain proportion of the 
plants may be destroyed before the cutworms are poisoned, and further- 
idbre, it is not safe to spray attacked plants which may shortly be used 
ibr foodstuffis^ 
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If these pests are on the march in army worm fashion, and are 
moving from one cultivated area to another, it will generally be found 
that poison bran bait scattered a few yards in front of the line of 
advance will be effective in checking the migration* 

A further measure that is frequently adopted when these pests are 
on the move is to plough a furrow a short distance in front of the line 
of advance, the steep straight side of the furrow being the one that is 
most distant from the marching army worms. A little poison bran bait 
is scattered in the foot of the furrow, or in some cases small holes are 
dug in the bottom of the furrow at intervals of 10 or 12 feet. The 
advancing caterpillars will fall into this furrow, feed on the poison bran 
bait and die or, where bait is not used, they will wander up and down 
the furrow in search of a means of escape and fall into the small holes 
where they can be killed either mechanically or by the use of a little 
kerosene. It is obviously essential that the furrow should be so prepared 
that there is no chance of the caterpillars crossing it. 

Natural Enemies. 

A number of natural enemies of the cutworm Eiixoa radians have 
been recorded in Queensland, these being a very small wasp parasitic 
on the eggs, namely, Schediiis etixacr Gir., a Braconid wasp parasitic* on 
the caterpillars themselves, a predatory Bphegid wasp, AnimophUa 
siispiciosa Sm., also attacking the caterpillars, and finally a Tachinid fly 
parasitic on the larva*. Birds also doubtle.ss take a heavy toll of these 
pests. 


OBITUARY—HON. W. N. GILLIES. 

END OF A NOTABLE CAREER. 

W'itli the death of Mr. W. N. Gillies, formerly Premiei of Queensland, and 
member of the Board of Trade and Arlntration, on 9th February, a distinguished 
and very busy life ended with tragic suddenness. Mr, Gillies was only in his 
sixtieth year, and the news of his collapse and sudden death at his home at 
Toowong occasioned widespread regret and deej) sense of a great community loss. 
As Minister for Agriculture and Stock for just on hve yoais oL‘ the inuiiediate 
])Ost-waT period, when primary industry' w'as confronted with all the perplexing 
phenomena arising from a lack of a complete system of ordered marketing and 
organised distribution, no other leader, with the exception, perhaps, of the late 
Hon. A. J. Thymne, left a deeper impress on the fortunes of agriculture in this 
State. A farmer himself, and the son of a farmer, he brought to his office a sound 
practical training in land matters, an abiding comradeship with the primary pro¬ 
ducer, a deep sympathy with him in his economic problems, and a wide, wise, and 
comprehending vision. Added to this was a tremendous earnestness of purj)ose, an 
Intense devotion to duty, and untiring industry in carrying it faithfully out. 

A pioneer son of pioneer parents, and in every sense a big Australian, was the 
first farmer Premier of Queensland, William Neale Gillies. Coming from Scotland 
his parents settled on the land in the Hunter River district of New South Wales, 
and it was there that Mr. Gillies w'as born. When a lad of thirteen his i)arent8 
trekked northward to the Richmond River, and soon after the resourceful young 
Australian, who was destined to achieve distinction in the service of the people, 
started farming for himself. At sixteen he was managing a local creamery and, 
later, filling the role of postmaster. Sticking to the land he engaged in sugar- 
growing* It was the day of indentured coloured labour from the South Seas, and 
from his father, who was the originator of the Anti-Alien League of New South 
Wales, which had for its aim the abolition of kanaka labour in the sugar industry, 
young Gillies absorbed his democratic ideas and faith in the national ideal of 
White Australia. Following a strong paternal lead Mr. Gillies became, later, 
president of New South Wales Sugar Defence Tjcague, an outgrowth of the 
earlier successful organisation founded by his father, a position which he retained 
until 1911. 

The present generation has, perliaps, very little appreciation of the strenuous 
efforts of the farmers of that time to make and maintain sugar-growing as a white 
man’s industry. The fine national spirit, strength of cliaracter, and foresight of 

15 
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Plate 60.— T|ie Late Hon. W. N. Gillies. 

‘^He was one of those who cannot but be in earnest; whom Nature 
herself has appointed to be sincere. ^’—CaHiz/e. 
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these hard-fightitig farmers on the Northern Rivers were big factors in forcing a 
general acceptance of the Australian Monroe Doctrine, which, to day, is the nation 
slogan. 

Attracted to the new and fertile lands of the North, Mr, Gillies came to 
Queensland in 1911 and settled on virgin scrub country on the Atherton Tableland, 
a region rivalling in richness the Big Scrub of his native State. As a leader among 
the new settlers and workers his worth was quickly recognised and, within a year 
of his driving in his tent pegs on his new selection, they sent him down to Brisbane 
to rei)resent them in the Barluiment of the State. In 1916 the Public Works 
Commission was appointed, with Mr. Gillies as its first cliairnvan. The Brisbane- 
Kyogle Railway proposal, the building of which Mr. Gillies advocated on both sides 
of the bordej', was the siibjt'ct of the Commission's first inquiry. In 1918 Mr. 
Gillies entered the State Cabinet as Assistant Minister for Justice, and in the 
following year nttained full Ministerial rank as holder of that portfolio. When 
the lion. William Lennon was appoijjte<l Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Gillies succeeded 
him as Minister for Agriculture and Stock. In 1921 he w\as chosen by his colleagues 
to fill the chair of Deputy ]*reniier when Mr. E. G. Theodore assumed the l^remiership 
in succession to the late Mr. T. J. Ryan, K.C. 

Agricmltnre is still Anstrulia’s basic industry and rural prosperity is of vital 
im])ortanc(‘ U) the country and it was with these ideas in view that Mr. Gillies, 
both as Deputy I'vemiei and Minister for Agrbailtnre and Stock, performed notable 
service to the industry both in Sbite and Fe<leral Councils. And these ideas were 
crysi allised in nu asures introduced ami pilot -u through Parliament hy Mr, Gibu s la 
the course of a r(*cord t(‘rni as Minister for Agriculture and Stock, a period of legis¬ 
lative and administrative activity and achievement that in Australia, it may be 
fairly said, has no parallel. 

On his entry into the Agriculture Office Mr. Gillies found twenty-two Acts of 
Parliament to administer. In the eonrse of his Ministerial term he liad seven of 
these amended or consolidated and added fourteen n(*w' agricultural and related 
measures. The whole period was marked by phenomenal departmental activity. 

The establishment of the cotton industry, stalnlisation of the sugar and other 
farming industries, systematic agricultural organisation, formation of wheat and 
other j)ools, the jdacing of the farmers’ co-ojjerative movement on a sound basis, 
the protection of hanana-growing and ita preservation as a wdiite man’s industry, 
the Sugar Agreenumt with the (.'ommoinvealth—ail rtupiired special legislation or 
regulation, and in these enactments the general l>enefit of agricnltiiro, and therefore 
of tlie nation, was the basic idea. The administrative acts of Mr. Gillies duriirg 
this ])eriod also covered a very wide field. Among other ])ractical measures the 
system of advances to settlers was liberalised, schemes for grain and fodder 
('onservation were initiated, native birds and animals were protected more closely, 
the seientitic services of the department were extended, and [)nblicity in respect to 
rural enter[)riscs, conditions, and problems by 7notion pictures and otherwise w^as 
greatly improved. Behind it all Mr. Gillies was a driving foree. In 1925, Mr. Gillies 
resigned the Preiniership of Queensland, and later accepted a seat on the Boiird of 
Trade and Arbitration. 

TRIBUTES. 

Many tributes were j)aid to the late Mr. Gillies’ life, eliaraeter, and great public 
service by every setdion of tlie JVess and leading citizens rei)resentative of every 
phase of our community life. The deep respect in wliich he was held was manifested 
in imincnse crowds that gathered in the streets during the j)assage of the cortege 
through the city. There was another large gathering at the graveside in Toowong 
Cemetery. Jn performing the last sad rites the Rev. Norman Millar, B.A., of St. 
Androw^s Presbyterian Churcli, said—*^We gathered to pay onr last tribute of 

respect and honour to one who, as head .of the State Government and oecujiant of impor¬ 
tant and arduous offices, brought to e;u‘h position he oc(*n])ied a etndain real eompetenee 
and a certain real integrity of soul that w^on for him not only the real friendship of 
a wide circle of admirc'rs, but also the respect of many of those who differed most 
w idely in opinion. We gather round the grave to pay our last respect to his memory, 
his service, and his character. We are reminded how^ unseemly it is that One wiio 
has given pleasure and service to the State ami disfdayed affeetioir and friendship 
to his dear ones should jiass away so tragically. 1 take the opj)ortunity in the name 
of those present to convey their sincerest and profoundest sympathy to the wife and 
members of the bereaved family.” 

Every section of the community was represented, including His Excellency the 
Governor (Lieutenant-General Sir John Goodwin), the Lieutenant-Governor (Hon. 
William Lennon), the Premier (Plon. W, McCormack), the Speaker and Members 
of the Legislature, the Judiciary, the Chancellor, Senate, and Faculties of the 
Queensland University, State and Federal Public Services, Naval and Military 
Forces, Foreign Consular bodies, City Council, Public bodies, and National Societies, 
and Professions and Commerce. 
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PIG RAI8ING-GCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a school of instruction in pig raising at 
the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Gatton, over the period 
Monday, 11th June, to Saturday, 23rd June (inclusive), 1928. 

Applications arc now being invited from farmers, their s(»ns, and daughters 
who are anxious to improve their knowledge of the subject of pig raising, for 
at this school both practical and theoretical instruction will be given; the practi('ril 
work including a study of breeding, cross breeding, feeding, marketing, judging, 
diseases, care and management. 

Lectures will bo given on all these subjects as well as on others associated with 
the handling of several classes of pigs, while it is proposed, if possible, to arrange 
for visits to bacon factories during the progress of this school in order that students 
would have the opportunity of studying the various processes consequent uj)on the 
treatment of bacon pigs of varying ages and weights. 

The college fees for the complete course, including board, lodging, and tuition, 
will be £2 13s. 6d. each student. 

It is intended that the school should be open both to men and Avomen. 

In holding the school officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock will 
co-operate with the Principal of the College and oflicers of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Applications from those desirous of attciidiiig should be made to the Prineijiai 
of the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, T.P.O., South Queensland, 
as early as convenient so that arrangements may be made for accommodation for the 
period of the school. 

It is anticipated that the holding of the school will be highly apj>reciated by 
many engaged in the pig-raising industry, for the school will be thoroughly practical 
and should prove interesting and instructive to all who are aide to attend. 

Further particulars in connection with the school and with accommodation, 
&c., may be had on application to the Principal. 

The Instructor in Pig Raising, Mr. Shelton, will be in attemlanct^ throughout the 
school, and will be included in the list of lecturer.s dealing with botli practical ami 
theoretical sides of the business. 

It is advised that tho.se who w'ould like to attend should make early ap})lication 
for information or for accommodation, for already quite a number of inquiries have 
been received indicating that the school is creating a keen interest among tlu* 
farming community. 

There will be some slight additional expense associated with the visits to the 
bacon factories, details of which can be had on application to the Principal at the 
time other information is being sought. 


FARM TRACTORS-^ORRECT COUPLINGS. 

Driving Small Machines. 

It is not always possible to follow the suggestion I made recently—namely, that 
all of the small stationary machines should be driven off a iiuiin shaft. When it is 
found that this cannot be done, the question arises as to how it is possible to regulate 
the speed at which the driven machine is made to revolve. The solution of the 
difficulty that I have found most satisfactory is to employ a set of pulley wheels, 
one wheel of the correct size for each stationary machine. The exact size for each 
wheel must be worked out carefully—simple sum in arithmetic—in accordance 
with the type of machine to be operated and the size of its pulley wheel. Such 
wheels can generally be obtained from the local stores. Remember, though, that a 
pulley wheel must have a slightly crowned face. .A pulley wheel can be changed 
very quickly, since, as a rule, it is merely keyed to the shaft. 

Weight Distribution. 

A well-balanced tractor gives very much better results than one tliat is badly 
balanced. The whole question of the correct distribution of the weight of the tractor 
has been thoroughly considered, and many experiments have been conducted to 
determine the right solution. The weight of the tractor is brought together into one 
point. This point is termed the weight centre. If this weight centre is too 
much in front of the rear axle the front wheels will be carrying too much weight; 
on the other hand, if it lies too close to rear axle the work of steering is rendered 
very difficult. It has been determined that the best distribution is to have the weight 
centre one-third of the distance between the rear and the front axles. This gives 
sufficient weight on the rear wheels for conserving the power and sufficient on the 
front ,s|yj^eels to make steering eaay. 
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Tractor Hitches. 

A iiu]))ber of tractor 0 |)orator 8 appear to be uiKler the impression that, given 
an efficient tractor and a suitable imj)lement, it inak(‘8 no, appreciable difference how 
the two are coupled together. An improperly regulated hitcli, or a, hitch of bad 
design, means that considerably more power is used u]) for propelling the. whole 
outfit. The result of tins is that inferior work is performed and the speed is reduced. 
A hitcli causing unnecessary side draft will greatly increase the load, and to such 
an extent is this notict'able at times that at least one-third more power is required 
than would otherwise be the case. Tn addition to loss of power, ragged furrows, 
faulty pulverisation, and poor furrow slice are also the direct result. Manufacturers 
of lioth tractors and implements have studied this ipiestion in all its bearings, and 
therefore the sensible ojierator employs a coupling recommended by one or the other.— 
E. T. Brown, in ‘ ^ The Farmer and Settler.” 


ON THE OPEN ROAD. 

The Downhill Drive. 

Alotorists hav(' oftmi Ixum warned against attempting to overtake other cars 
without being able to .see clearly that this can be doin’ with safety and without 
inconvmiiencing any motorist or otlier person that may hap])cn to be coming in the 
ojiposite direction. Evidence is, however, daily accumulating that such warnings are 
still iK'Ccssary. Now, it is not possible to see what may b(* approaching on a blind 
(‘oriK'r or at cross roods or on steep humyibacked bridgi’s. A suddem, steey:) fall of 
gradient may also prov(* to be dangerous for the unskilled driver. 

Dash Through the Creek. 

We recall having a nasty exfieriimce about a year or two ago when motoring 
to Newcastb*, simply because we took too much for granti’d and anticiyiated good 
roads all the way, Ix’cause they ha<l been excellent uj) to Wiseman’s Ferry. It wa« 
after leaving 8t. Albans and making over very rougli and hilly country for Wollomln 
that we finally struck a nice* jiatch of road and immediately got up a solid syieed. 
We must have been doing 40 miles an hour, as there was no traffic or very little of it, 
when, without warning, we ran into a deep creek in the road. By the speedy 
ap])licatioM of l>rakos w(‘ averted an accident, as the cub ert must have been 2 or 3 feet 
d(H‘p. As it was, W(’ liad a thorough drenching and threw^ out a sheet of water such 
as one would expc‘ct wheii a whah' does its spouting at sea. The incident wo 
ex{)erienced, though it ha]»pily turned out all right, might have been serious, and 
goes to show that all motorists should l)e specially careful when touring over roads 
oil which they have never previously travelled. 

When the Brakes Failed. 

A frieml of ours once had a curious experience wdien touring one of tho 
mountain roads. He was not an experienced driver, though he had learned the 
lesson ^‘get into second’^ wdien negotiating a very .stiff gradient in ca.se the brakes 
do not hold properly. Well, he had never been over this particular country and 
was climbing nj) a not-too-steej) gradient ^‘all out,” when, without warning, in 
taking a turning, he found himself going down a very steep gradient. So fjjr as he 
could see, the road aht'ad was straight. That w'ns one good thing, he thought, as he 
applied his brakes, but found that they only partially held the car. At the rate 
he w\as travelling he had no idea how to get into second gear, so, with the ‘^safety 
first” idea in his liead, he began looking ahead to see if there was anything soft 
about into which he could ])um|). Not a thing could be seen but the road and the 
hedges or fences each side. By the time he had been careering like this for a 
minute or two he came to the couclusion that this particular road was ”all” down 
gradient, and then, like a flash, lu‘ dashed through a wide gateway that fortunately 
was open and entered a paddock on two wdieels. By the greatest good luck he kept 
his seat, tliough the pace still held as the paddock sloped just as much as the road. 
Still looking for something soft into whieli he could fall he spotted a hayrick right 
in the extreme corner. Straight for this he made like a cat after a monse, and Don 
Quixote charge on the windmill was nothing to tlie light brigade charge he made, 
on that .‘'tack of hay. He hit it with such force that sojne local wits said it swung 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum for a week, while the motorist in the recoil 
went back nl)out 10 ynrd.s after very nearly doing a double somersault. Needless to 
say, my friend went carefully ever afterwards on strange roads, and before doing 
any touring saw to it that the brakes would hold the car, even if it were going down 
the side of a cliff.—^ ^ Alagiieto, ” in ^^The Farmer and Settler.” 
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FARM TRACTORS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

THE GEARING OF THE MACHINE. 

By E. T. BROWN.* 

Many present-day tractors are fitted with either two or three forward speeds, 
thus giving varying rates of travelling. When ploughing on heavy land it is better, 
as a general rule, to run the outfit on low gear, but when the trajctor is performing 
other work, such as harrowing, discing, rolling, &e.^ a higher gear can be used 
advantageously. The third gear, when such is fitted, is but seldom employed on the 
land; its use is for road haulage, since the possible speed with this gear may be 
from 4 miles to 6 miles an hour. When starting away trom rest, the clutcR must be 
disengaged and held in this position until the pinion wheels in the transmission have 
come to rest, when the gear lever should be pushed or drawn into the correct position 
for the iiitermeahing of the first speed pinions. The cluteh is then allowed to engage 
slowly. To change from low to second gear a different set of gear wheels must lie 

brought into mesh, and this change must lie effected wlien both the first and second 

shafts are in motion. Declutching is first of all necessary, then the gear lever is 
brought into neutral jiosition, held tliere a moment, then placed into the second 
speed position. The exact actions to be taken to obtain a silent change varies with 
different makes of machine. In some the change should be made (juiekly; in others 
a pause in neutral for some few moments may be necessary. Practice alone wall 

indicate' the correct method. For changing ilovvn—that is, from a higher to a low’cr 

gear—the change is carried out in exactly the same manner. To engage the revi*rse 
gear the machine must be brought to a standstill before tlie reverse ])inions are 
brought into action. 

Retard when Starting Up. 

Whenever you are going to start up your tractor make certain that the ignition 
is retarded. If you fail to do so there is every likelihood that the engine will 
^‘kick, with serious results to your wrist. When the engine is running normally 
in advanced ignition the spark occurs in the cylinder a fraction of a second before 
the piston has reached the end of the compression stroke. The reason for this timing 
is that the explosion does not take place instantaneously, and therc'fore the full force 
of the explosion does not strike the piston head until it is ready for the dowmw%ard 
movement. Wlien the engine is being rotated slowly, however, as it is w’hen it i» 
turned over by hand, the piston head would be subjected to the blow resulting from 
the explosion wdiiJe still on the upward stroke. This tends to make the engine work 
the reverse way. Bafoty lies in retarding the s|»ark so that all danger of ^‘kicking” 
is obviated. 

When Starting the Engine. 

It is not altogether an easy thing to start up a large tractor at any time, but 
the job is rendered more laborious wdien the w’cather is cold. The majority of 
tractors, how'cver, are fitted with some device to make starting uf) easier, sucli as an 
impulse starter or a decompressor. There is a lot, though, in kiiow’ing how^ to swing 
the engine properly. As a rule, with kerosene-burning engines a second tank is 
provided for petrol, on which liquid the tractor is started. Tlie reason, of course, 
is that petrol is a much more volatile liquid than kerosene, and therefon* vaporises 
more readily. As has been explained before, the spark must be retarded, since 
otherwise the engine may backfire with serious results to the operator. In this 
connection reference may be made to a new safety device that has recently been 
introduced. It is constructed so that in the event of a. backfire the tendency of the 
starting handle to rotate in the opposite direction is checked. 

Priming and Swinging. 

It is a usual practice to inject a little petrol into the cylinders by means of the 
compression taps on the cylinder heads. This ensures the cylinders receiving a charge 
of explosive mixture. Only a small quantity of petrol should be used for priming, 
and it is an excellent jdan to inject this spirit into the cylinders some minutes before 
starting up. The amount of swinging that is required depends on two things— 
namely, the efficiency of the engine, and the way the engine is turned over. The 
former, of course, is dependent on the nicety of adjustment of the various parts. 
The first action should be to turn the engine over twice slowly, since in this way 
one cylinder will be filled with compressed gas and be ready for firing. Then a 
sudden jerk upwards of the handle or a rapid swing will start the engine. Run on 
petrol for a few minutes—until the engine gets warm—before tuniing on the 
keromme fuel. 

* In the ‘^Farmer and Settler(Sydney). 
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“Cross Proved Best 

In My Three Tractors ” 


YUNA, 

I 23rd December, 1927. 

! l We have ujsed your Cross Kerosene for the past five 

(5) years in our Fordson, McCormick^Deering, and 
Hart-Parr Tractors, and find that this fuel is giving 
us bigger acreage per gallon than any other kerosene 
I we have tried out. On one test bemeen a leading 

I brand of kero, and “ Cross,*’ we ploughed 4 chains 

I further on “ Cross” than on the other, using i-gal. 

I of each kerosene. We are convinced that ” Cross” 


I 


is the most economical kerosene for a tractor owner 
to use, and we use no other. 

(Sgd.) TAYLOR BROS. 

Not merely one isolated test, but a continuous series 
of practical trials throughout Australia with every 
make of tractor, have consistently proved Cross su¬ 
periority in power, economy and absolute reliability 

CROSS 

POWER 

KEROSENE 



The British Imperial Oil Company Limited — Throughout Australia 
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Do Your 
Dusting with a 

SAVAGE 

DUSTER 


TEED LEVER" 
FOR 1 TO 20 


NOZZLE ARM 
SWINGS OP 
OR DOWN TO 

any angle 


BALL- 
BEARING 
FAN SHAFT^ 


RUBBER NOZZLE 
WILL NOT DENT 
OR BREAK 


Quickf Dependable 
and Economical 


Buy a Savage 
and be 
Satisfied! 


Tho SAA'AGE DUSTEK combines case of operation with si>eed 
and (dfieicncy. It is construeted of heavy sheet metal, brass, 
and aluminium, and is non-rusting*;, liischarfre tube is movable 
up and down, and the output of powder can be regulated from 
1 to 20 lb. fier acre. Will not discharge pov\der in chunks but 
throws it in a tine cloud that penetrates into every crevice of 
the foliage. Further particulars on request. 

CmDER YOUK SAVAGE TO-DAY! 

Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

LIMITED 

ROMA STREET BRISBANE 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


2-qear old seedlings, strong 
healthy plants. 

2s. 6d. each; 24s. per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to — 

Managrer, State Nursery, 
Bribie Island. 


VIMLICK 


The Super Quality Medi¬ 
cated Stock Lick 


Th€ Managmr, Dimora 5larion, Maxwelton, wriima u» a» follow: —“ IDe sent 10,000 Sheep to the 
Charters Towers District on agistment. There was plenty of feed but they were not doing as well as I 
would wish, being impressed with the prospects of Utmlick, I ordered a ton for these sheep. The result 
exceeded my expectations. lUilhin three days the difference was noticeable. TDilhin a week they were 
doing well. TPithin three weeks one would not recognise them as being the same sheep. Cfhe result was 
truly marvellous and the cause was undoubtedly VIIWILilOICa*' 

TUholesale Distributing Agents— 

McWllliam & Coy. Ltd., Brisbane 
Samtiel Allen & Sons Limited, Townsville, Cairns 
Thos. Brown & Sons Ltd., Rockhampton 
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LUPIN AS A FODDER IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

By ^‘8UB-CLOVER.^^* 

The blue flowering lupin has flnnly established itself in the coastal regions of 
the northern agricultural areas of Western Australia in recent years, and has j)roved 
of inestimable feeding value during the dry pinch in the summer months from 
February to the end of April, when the natural feed is as a rule scanty. 

So well do conditions suit this plant on tlie light lands at the top end of the 
Midland line, Geraldton, Mullewa, and Northampton districts that it is only a matter 
of a few years ago that fanners l)ecame alarmed at tlie rapid rate at whicdi the 
plant had spread, and it was feared that it would have to bo declared a noxious we(‘d. 

However, the fear that the growth of the lupin would int(‘rfere with harvesting 
operations no longer exists, as it took but a short time to discover that the plant 
was very easily eradicated by cultivation and heavy stocking. In the very young 
stages sheep will eat the plant and thus its spread is under control, but once the 
plant becomes wtdl rooted it seems to become unpalatable to stock, which will not 
touch it unleSvS starved to it. At this time of the year, however, there is an abundance 
of natural feed, clovers and the like, so that the lupin remains untouched and goes 
to seed. Thus, although stock may b(^ running in the ])addock all the time, a splendid 
supply of nutritious feed is being conserved for the scanty period. Further, the 
vigorous growth mad(* by the plants provides a considerable! amount of vegetable 
matter, which, when trampled down, naturally im'reases tin? (juantity of organic 
matter in tin? soil, while, the lupin Ixdng a leguminous plant, nitrogen also is added. 

The quantity of vegetable matter grown in a lupin fiedd can be realised by 
those who have had no experience of the legume when I state that last year I saw 
a paddock of lupins on Mr. A. E. Grant’s property, Yanget, wlnne the average height 
wjis quite 5 feet 6 iiiclu^s, whilst in many places 6 feet was more than reached. This 
was in August, and, as tlu' growing period extends from May to October, I was not 
at all surprised to hear later that in ])laces the plants grew to a height of nearly 
8 feet. However, 1927 was a particularly good year in those ])arts, and really this 
abnormal growth is not at all d(*sirable, as the lupin seems to carry a considerably 
heavier harvest of pods, with more nutriment in the se(*ds, when the growth of the 

plant is normal, ranging, say, from J feet to 4 feet 6 inches. 

The fact that leguminous ]>lants and sheep are d(‘stined to i)lay an importJint 
part in tlu'i imj)rov('ment of the lighter lands, of which there are such vast areas 
in Western Australia, is apparent. On these lands the dry summer months are the 
great disadvantage, and here lupins must play an important part. A good lupin 
field, having shed its seeds, will fatten up to as many as six sheep to the acre in 
the dri(?st months, and this statement is backed by the experiences of leading growers 
in Western Australia, prominent amongst whom are Messrs. A. E. Grant, of Yanget, 
Geraldton; C. H. Rowan, of Wooree, Geraldton; C. 0. Maley, M.L.A., of Parakalia, 
Three Hprings; the Chapman Experimental Farm, and others too nunnu-ous to 

mention. 

So readily had the lupin adapted itself to light lands that it was decided by the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
which of modern farming methods was likely to 7 )rove most beneficial in the 

successful ])roduction of this jdant. Of the three experiments conducted, the first was 
designed to ascertain the most satisfactory depth for planting. The tests were carried 
out, sowing at depths of J inches, 1 inch, and finally on the surfaci^ with a l)are 
covering of soil. Germination was most disappointing in the case of the dee]iest 
sowing, but an inif)rovem(‘nt was noticeable in the second plot, whilst the surface 
sowing was by far the most successful of the three. 

Tlie second experiment was intended to ascertain the effi'cts of potash or lime, 
in addition to the customary dressing of superjihosjihates. The result was decidedly 
in favour of the more ecoiiomical method of sowing, as neither the ^lotash nor the 
lime made any visible difference either to the germination or to the subsequent growth. 

The final experiment was designed to ascertain whether the local soil contained 
the necessary bacteria for successful germination. In conducting this test sonn^ of 
the plots were liberally inoculated with soil obtained from an old lupin bed. Again 
the result was most satisfactory, as apparently the inoculated soil produced no better 
results than the other, showing that our light lands contain the necettiary bacteria. 

In all three ex])eriinents early sowing produced the best results. Perhaps the 
most important point discovered was that of shallow sowing, as this has an important 
bearing on farm j>ractice, indicating, as it does, that the seed may be sown in stubble 


In ^^Thc Pastoral Review” for February. 
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paddocks during the summer months, when the surface is too hard for the drill to 
penetrate. Also, it shows that good results will be obtained from the natural 
spreading of the seeds. As a matter of fact, more recently this has proved a most 
successful way to spread the lupin. In a lupin field, when the pods are shedding 
the seed, there is a continuous series of sharp explosions as the pods open and fling 
the seeds for several yards all round. 

In the summer months, when sheep are running in the paddock, they gather up 
a large quantity of the seed, but at the same time a large proportion is trample<l 
under foot into the ground, where it remains to seed the next crop. From experiments 
made and the experience of reliable men, it would appear that the lupin does best 
when sown shallowly with a normal dressing of superphosidiate on light, friable soil. 
Heavy sowing is not recommended, and the best results have been obtained by 
sowing at the rate of 10/12 up to 15 lb. to the acre. It is concluded that better 
results would be obtained from specially prepared land, but so good have been the 
results otherwise that this additional labour and expense are not warranted. Should 
it be desired to plant lupins W'ith crops it m l)etter that oats should be sown, as the 
feeders on the drill arc) bigger, and so less damage is done to the seed than with wheat. 

The necessary rainfall for a successful germination and growth has not yet 
really been ascertained. It is generally known that the best results have lieen 
obtained in the Geraldton, Nabawa, and Northamjiton districts. Here the rainfalls 
averjige from 17 to 20 inches annually, with from 15 to 18 inches falling from May 
to October, which is the growing period. Liqcins have also thrived in the light sandy 
soil of the heavily watered metropolitan area, so that apparently it can stand a great 
deal of moisture. On tho other hand, at the Merredin Experimental Farm, with an 
average rainfall of some 12^ inches, with only 8^ inches during the growing period, 
results have been iiiosl disappointing. Here, in addition to the lighter rainfall, the 
soil is heavier and harder, but apparently the lupin favours a heavier rainfall and 
lighter soil. 


WHEAT CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 

By J. C. BKUNNICH. 

Wheat is one of the most important cro])s of tin* wwld, and is the principal 
foodstuff of the white* race. From the figures publishc'd in the official year books we 
learn that in 1925 the world produced and consumed 165,000,000 tons of jjotatocs, 
113,000,000 tons of maize, 104,000,000 tons of wheat, and 90,000,000 tons of rice. 

In Australia wheat is the jwincipal crop raised, as in the year 1925-26 of a total 
cultivated area of 16,793,600 acr(*s, 10,250,000 acres, or 60f per eeiit. of the cultivated 
area, were under wheat. 

In Queensland, in the same year, we find that, of the total cultivated area 
amounting to a little over 1,000,000 acres, 166,000 acres were under wheat (16 ])er 
cent, of area) ; 154,000 acres were under maize (14.9 per cent.) ; 247,000 acres were 
under green fodder crops (23.9 jam cent.) ; 190,000 acres were imder sugar-cane 
(18.4 ])er cent.) ; and 40,000 acres were under cotton (3.9 per cent of area). 

In the world’s production of wheat, Australia’s erop of wdieat plays a very 
insignificant ])art, being only about 3 per eent. of the total croj) in 1925, and only 
2^ per cent, in 1913, as seen in the following table, which gives the world’s production 
for the year 1925 as compared with the pre-war period 1912-13. 

Although the actual percentage of our wheat crop jis compared with the world’s 
production is so small, it is, however, of the greatest importance to us, as our exjjort 
of wheat amounted to 125,000,000 bushels in 1924-25, and 78,250,000 bushels in 
1925-26, the latter export valued -at £24,500,000 sterling. 

We are able to export this large amount of wheat because our pro<luction per 
head of population is fairly high, and only exceeded by Canada and Argentine. The 
amount of wheat available to export depends on the difference between the consump¬ 
tion of wheat and the amount of wheat produced per head of population. In 
Australia the consumption of wheat for human food amounts to a little over 5 bushels 
per head, the average for ten years ending 1925-26 being 5.16 bushels, while the 
minimum amount was 4.8 bushels in 1919-20 and the maximum 5.78 bushels in 1917-18. 
Including the amount of wheat used as poultry food and other stock and required 
for seed purfioses, the total consumption of wheat in Australia is about 7^ bushels 
per head. 
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Application of Mineral 
Salts to Stock 

CT^OP DRESSING can be effective under favourable 
^ conditions in increasing the carrying capacity of land, 
but is nevertheless expensive. 

To get the most out of your land economically—supply the 
mineral salts soil deficiency per medium of a good salt lick. 

It has been proved that Vita-Lick does increase carrying 
capacity of land. Even under the best conditions for top¬ 
dressing (which are not always present in Australia) it does 
not make good the full mineral deficiency of Australian soils. 

When the contour of the country and sufficient rainfall make 
it practicable to top dress—the addition of Vita-Lick makes 
the top-dressing more effective and economical. 

In districts where the rainfall is insufficient, to make top¬ 
dressing effective Vita-Lick is the best means of supplying 
the admitted mineral soils deficiency. 

VITA-LICK LIMITED 

Stock Lick Specialists 
107 Kent Street 


Sydney 
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Reliable Typewriters 

from a 

Reliable Firm. 

We are Sole Agents for — 

L. C. SMITH silent ball-bearing Typewriters 
CORONA - - Portable Typewriters 

GESTETNER - All British Duplicators 

DALTON - - Adding Machines 

MARCHANT - Calculating Machines 

TVZE also have a large stock of second¬ 
hand Typewriters of all makes, 
thoroughly reliable, fully guaranteed, and 
at prices from £5 to £20. Terms from 
£ 1 deposit and £ I monthly can be arranged 
to suit clients. Everything we sell is fully 
guaranteed. Write for particulars. 

ESTABLISHED 1903 

MACDOUGALLS LTD. 


Box 34S 


(formerly Australian Typewriter Supplies Co.) 

363-365 Queen Street 

BRISBANE 
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It is interesting to note the influence of the great war on the coii8umi)tion, and 
wo find the following consumption of wheat per head of population in: — 



1913. 

1922. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

France 

. . 9.5 

. 6.9 

Italy 

. . 8.0 

. 6.6 

Canada 

. . 7.6 

. 5.4 

U.8. America 

. . 6.6 

. 6.1 

Australia (average of 9 years) 

. . 5.58 

(10-year average) 5.16 

United Kingdom 

. . 6.0 

. 5.7 

Kussia (European) 

. . 5.1 

. 1.4 

(Termany 

. . 3.6 

. 2.0 

India 

. . 1.6 

. 0.9 


The United Kingdom is the chief importer of wheat in Europe, as it produces 
only 1.2 bushels per liead and consumes 5f bushels. From all parts of the world 
a stream of wheat flows to England, and Australia contril)utes about one-third of 
the United KingdonUs requirements by sending 40 per cent, of its export wheat to 
England. 

India, although its production per head is so small—only 1.3 bushels—is able 
to export large quantiticvS, bcM'ause wheat plays only a minor jiart as a food of the 
natives, who consume only about nine-tenths of a bushel of wheat per head. 

World’s Production of Wheat. 



1912-13. 

Millions of — 

liushels 1 Acres Cul- 
I’loduced. 1 tivated. 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 

Millions 

of 

Bushels 

Produced. 

1925. 

Bushel 

Acre. 

S PER— 

Head of 
Population, 

United States 

. . 708-0 

45 8 

15 5 

666-5 

12-8 

5 7 

Russia, Europe, and Asia 

. , 779 0 

78-0 

10 3 

661-1 

12 4 

5-0 

Canada 

199-2 

9-8 

20-4 

411-4 

18-7 

43-3 

India 

. . 358-4 

29 4 

12-1 

324-9 

10-2 

1-3 

France 

. . 325-1 

16 2 

20-0 

330-8 

23-9 

8-1 

Argentine 

. . 198-4 

17-1 

11-6 

191-1 

10-0 

19-3 

Italy . . 

.. 165-7 

13 2 

14-1 

240-8 

20-6 

5 9 

Spain . . 

. . 109-8 

9-6 

11-4 

162-6 

15-2 

7-4 

Australia 

92-0 

7 3 

12 5 

114-5 

11-2 

18-8 

Germany 

. . 160-2 

4-8 

33 7 

118-2 

30-8 

1-9 

Roumania 

86-2 

5 1 

16 9 

104 7 

12-8 

6-0 

United Kingdom 

57-4 

19 

29-1 

52-9 

34-1 

1-2 

Hungary 

184-6 

9 5 

19-3 

71-6 

23 3 

8-6 

Servia. . 

15 3 

0-9 

16-0 




Jugo-Slavia . . 




78-6 

17-9 

6-5 

Poland 




57-9 

21-4 

2 0 

Egypt.. 

30 9 

14 

21 7 

36 2 

26 3 

2-6 

Czecho-Slovakia 




39-3 

25-8 

2-7 

Bulgaria 

63-7 

2-8 

23-0 

49-6 

19-6 

9-0 

Japan 

25-7 

12 

21-1 

29-5 

25-7 

0 3 

Chili . . 

. . 



27-6 

18-4 

7-0 

Algeria 

27 2 

3-6 ; 

7-5 

32 7 


5 9 

French Morocco 




23 9 

9-1 

4 5 

Belguim 

! ! 15-3 

0 4 

38-7 

14-5 

36-7 

1-9 

Greece 

. . 



11-2 

12 5 

1-8 

Mexico 

. . 



9-4 


0-7 

Portugal 

11-8 

12 

9-8 

11-5 

91 

1-9 

Uruguay 

8-8 

0-8 

11-0 

9-6 

9 5 

5-7 

Sweden 

7-6 

0 2 

32-5 

13-8 

38-0 

2 3 

Korea 




10-5 

11-9 


Austria 

! . 67-6 

3-1 : 

21-7 

10-7 

22 0 

16 

Denmark 

3 5 

0-13 1 

26-9 

9-7 

49 3 

2-8 

Syria .. 




7-5 


2 5 

Union of South Africa 




8-3 

7-9 

1-2 

Tunis . . 

. ! 3-6 

15 

2 4 

11-8 


5 5 

New Zealand. . 

5 2 

0 17 i 

30 1 

4-6 1 

! 28-8 

3 2 

Netherlands .. 

W' 

5 5 

014 

38-6 

5-6 1 

42 2 

0-8 

Total for'World 

. . 3,676 

1 3,891 i 

, . 


Other countries producing less than five million bushels are not listed. 
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The actual production of wheat per acre is also of interest, but it must not be 
overlooked, however, that the figures given are not in all cases strictly comparable, 
as the yield may actually represent two seasons, if the wheat crop follows a bare 
fallow as practised in dry areas. The average yield of wheat in the world is 14 
bushels per acre, varying from about 8 bushels jiroduced in the Union of Soutli 
Africa to over 49 bushels harvested in Benmark. Great fluctuations in the yield will 
be found in most countries according to seasons, and the yields are very erratic in 
Argentine and Soviet Eussia. 


as follows 


Canada 

United States 

India 

Australia 

Argentine 

Russia 


1916, we find the recorded yields of 

a few countries 


Avoraj?^. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 


19-5 

23-7 

16-2 


16 4 

16-6 

i 12 4 


12*6 

12-8 

; 9-7 


11-5 

13-8 

! 8-2 


10-4 

13-6 

1 7-0 


100 

135 

7.0 


In India, where a large proportion of the wheat is grown under irrigation, the 
variation of the yield is less marked. Very remarkable are the high yields obtained 
in Benmark, Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden. In most Eurof)ean countries the 
yield increased during the last sixty or seventy years, and we find, for instance, 
the yield in Netherlands to be, in bushels p(*r acre, its follows: — 

1851-60 . 1891-1900. 1906-1908. 1912-13. 1925. 

21.5 . . 27.7 . . 36.0 . . 38.6 . . 42.2 

In the United Kingdom the variation in the yield is much smaller than out here 
ill Australia, as we find an average yield of 31.5 bushels in the ten years ending 
1913, with a maximum of 34.8 bushels and a minimum of 26.3 bushels yier acre, 
as coin])ared with the yield of 34.1 bushels in 1925. Rcotlaiid’s average yi'fid is 
41.2 bushels, varying l)etweon 36 and 42^ bushels. 

We will now look at some of our Australian records, and we find for the ten 
years 1916-1926 the following results in the various States: — 


— 

iNew South 
Wales. 

! 

i 

1 Victoria. 

i 

Queens¬ 

land. 

1 

South ' 
Australia. ! 

j 

West 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Australia. 

Bushels per acre 

11-8 

14-4 

13-3 ' 

12-4 j 

10-1 

18-1 

121 

Maximum and mini¬ 
mum 

17-8-30 

17-5-7-8 

20-9-4-8 

16-5-7-8 1 

12-8-7-4 

22-6-11-6 


Bushels per head .. 

1(5-7 

23-0 

2-3 (?) 

59-8 

43-9 

17-2 

21-6 

Maximum and mini- 1 
mum ! 

' 2(5-5-21 j 

28-6-9-9 

4-9-0-1 

j 

103-5-31 11 

65-6-28-6 

2-7-0-9 

31-0-8-7 


The low yields in bushels per acre were obtained in the disastrous years 
1918-1919 and part of 1919-1920. The j)henomenal yield of 103.5 bushels per head 
in South Australia was obtained in 1916-1917, and the high yield of 65,6 bushels 
per head in Western Australia in the yeaj: 1924-1925. A record yield in our State 
was obtained last ye.ar (1927) with a yield of 665 bushels i)er acre at Massie, 
Barling Bowns. 

In the year 1915-1916 the highest production of whe^t with 179,000,000 bushels 
was recorded, and the annual average production for the ,ten years ending 1926 was 
117,750,000 bushels. The great improvement noticed during the last years in 
getting a succession of good yields is largely due to imyiroved methods of cultivation, 
bare fallowing, and apj)lication of fertilisers. 

The keeping up of the yield and the increase of the acres under wheat are of 
the utmost importance, as already at the present time the world's consumjjtion of 
wheat is barely covered by the production, a fact whicli was already predicted years 
ago by Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson. When production and consumption are 
so closely balanced, it follows that failure of crop in one or more of the exporting 
countries must have a serious effect and raise the price of the wheat in the world's 
market, whereas over-production must naturally lower it. The price of wheat in the 
British market is a fair index of the world's supply, and these prices are of the 
greatest importance to our wheatgrowers. 
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Average Prices per Imperial Quarter of Wheat in the United Kingdom fur 
British-GROWN Wheat. 


Year. 

a. 

d. 

Year. 


A', d. 

1861 

. , 55 

4 

1919 


. . 72 11 

1,871 

. . 56 

8 

1920 


.. 80 10 

1881 

. . 45 

4 

1921 


. . 71 6 

1891 

. . 37 

0 

1922 


.. 47 10 

1901 

. . 26 

9 

1923 


42 2 

1911 

. . 31 

8 

1924 


. . 49 3 

1913 

. . 31 

8 

1925 


. . 52 2 

1917 

. . 75 

9 

1926 


. . 53 3 

1918 

. . 72 

10 





The effef'ts and after eff(‘ets of the great war are (dearly shown, and only in 
1922 prices became more or less normal again. The average prices of wheat per 
bushel in the Australian marked were 1921-22, os. 9d.; 192H-24, 4s. 8 d,; 1925-26, 
6 s. 4d.; 1926-27, 5 s. 7d. Tlie price of wheat appears to be now fairly stable, ami 
should keep within the limits of the pri(*es realiscal the last five or si(x years. 

Tlie Agri(*ultnral Experiment Station of the University of Illinois addressed 
some years ago a circular Udter to the leading agricultural investigators of Eurojie 
to ascertain the causes of the large and steady increase in the yield of wheat and 
other cereal cro])s during the past century, and more particularly the relative pro¬ 
portion of the increase attributed to each of the following four factors: — 

(1) To the use of imj)roved seed; 

(2) To the use of 2 )lant food in commercial fertilisers and stable and green 
manure; 

(5) To better rotation of crops; 

(4) To more thorough tillage. 

The answers to this circular were fairly unanimous, and may be summarised as 
follows: — 

To the improvement of seed an increase of 10 to 15 per cent, may be 
attributed. 

The largest f)art of the increase, estimated from 50 to 70 j)er cent., is due to 
the [)roper use of artificial fertilisers. 

Thorough tillage and j)articularly deep cultivation are estimated to increase 
the yield from 15 to 30 ])er cent. 

Rotation of crops, in connection with throwing out of cultivation lands 
unsuitaf)le for wheat culture, may be the cause of an increa-se from 10 to 
12 j^er cent, in the average yield. 

The increase in the actual yield, which amounts in many of the countries to an 
actual doubling of the crop, is therefore due to factors well known and as old as 
agriculture itself. The lessons l(*arned from these facts should be extensively 
af)plied to our local conditions, and should helx> to arouse the interest of our wheat- 
growers to strive for a larger yield, general inijirovements in cultural methods, and 
lead to a considerable increase of the areas under cultivation. 

In accordaiK'v with our own exxieriences we could amplify or add to these factors 
the- following: — 

(a) Practising a system of cultivation which retains and conserves soil 
moisture. 

(h) Breeding and selection of varieties of wheat to suit the soil and environ¬ 
ments found in different localities. 

With regard to the system of cultivation to conserve moisture, good results have been 
obtainecl by bare fallowing, which will be referred to later on. 

The breeding of rust-resistant and early maturing rust-escaping varieties of 
wheat, for Queensland conditions, jaissessing improved field characteristics, has been 
successfully carried on for a number of years at the Roma State Earm by the 
Manager, Mr. R. E. Soutter. Our Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. O. Quodling, 
reports that several excellent varieties are now in general cultivation, and a marked 
imj)rovement in the crop yield was in evidence in the 1927 harvest. lt*is interesting 
to notico that the wheat breeder referred to has combined the two important factors 
—rust resistant and |)rolificnesH—in one of his new varieties, ‘ ‘ Three Seas. ’ ^ Grown 
as a summer eroi> it resisted black rust (Pweinia graminis) and gave a return of 
24 bushels per acre of medium liard, round, j)lump grains of good milling (juality. 
The same variety gave the rather excef)tional yield of 50 bushels per acre at Allora 
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in November, 1927. An accomplishment of this character is full of significance, 
and serves to demonstrate the value of plant-breeding work as an economic factor in 
production. 

In order to get some uiiderstaading of the bearing of the various factors on 
wheat culture, I shall now proceed to give a short outline of the eomi)osition of a 
wheat i)lant, and describe briefly ^'How a Wheat Crop Crows— 

A wheat plant consists of complex organic matter, which may be destroyed by 
burning, and of mineral matter left after burning in the form of an ash. Of the 
eighty odd elements, which are known to exist in Nature, only a small number— 
some twelve or fourteen—are found in a plant. 

In the formation of organic or combustible matter, the elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and traces of sulphur and phosphorus take part. 

In the ash we find, besides small amounts of the last two elements already 
mentioned, other non-metallic elements silicon, chlorine, and the metallic elements 
potassium, sodium, calcium (lime), magnesium, iron, and aluminium. 

The green wheat j)lant will contain from three-fourths to four-fifths of its 
weight of water, which in wheat straw amounts only to about one-seventh. Now, in 
the actual dry matter remaining, carbon forms about one-half by weight; oxygen, 
a little more than a third; nitrogen in the straw from to 1 per cent., and in the 
grain from 2 to 3 per cent.; the ash in the straw amounting to about 5 to 6 per cent., 
and in the seed al>out 2 per cent. The comj)osition of the ash of the straw and of the 
seed is totally different, the former containing about 70 per cent, of silica, the latter 
only about 2 to 5 per cent; we find only about 15 per cent, of potash in the ash of 
the straw, and about 30 per cent, in the ash of the seeds. 

Now, let us ask,—Whore does all the building material required in the growth 
come from? 

The carbon, the x^rincipal constituent, is entirely obtained from the minute 
quantities found in our atmo8X)here. The air contains only about 3 parts of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 i.)arts; or in a cubic yard of air, which weighs about 21 lb., we find 
only 7 grains of carbonic acid. All the absorption of the carbonic acid, and sub¬ 
sequent transformatiaon into sugars and starch and tissue, is carried out by the leaves; 
and we can form some idea of the immensity of the work done when we consider 
that a crop of wheat collects during its growth in three or four months on an acre 
of ground over 2 tons of carbon from over 7 tons of carbonic acid. 

The air enters into the leaves through the very small openings (stomata) found 
on the surface, and the actual change is carried on by the aid of sunlight absorbed 
by the green colouring matter (chlorophyll) in the leaf cells. The actual work done 
by the sun in the j)roduction of our crops is enormously large, and is estimated to be 
at least 3,000-horse power per day per acre, corresponding to the work of 15,000 men. 
During this assimilation free oxygen is given off by the leaves. The leaf openings 
also serve for transpiration or evaporation of part of the water absorbed by the 
roots and carried through the stem to the leaves. If the transpiration is too quick, 
the plant wilts; but the plant is able to control this evaporation to a large extent by 
a more or less closing of these openings. 

The products of the carbon assimilation are the carbohydrates—compounds 
formed, as the name implies, from carbon and water. Well-known carbohydrates thus 
formed at various })eriod8 of growth are—sugars, starch, and cellulose. The carbo¬ 
hydrates, when consumed as foods by men or animals, produce heat. 

Of great importance are the organic nitrogen compounds—proteins or albuminoids 
—to which the wheat grain owes its value us one of the most nutritious cereals, and 
makes it particularly suited for the manufacture of bread. 

An inexhaustible supply of nitrogen exists in the atmosphere, four-fifths being 
pure nitrogen; but it hjis always been accepted as law that this atmospheric 
nitrogen is not directly available to higher plant life. ‘Small amounts of nitrogen 
combine with the oxygen under the influence of electric discharges, and the compounds 
formed are collected by the rain water. The amount of nitrogen in form of soluble 
compounds thus collected in the soil amounts to 3 to 4 lb. per acre annually—a quantity 
quite insufficient to supply the needs of a wheat crop. 

The soil, however, in each of its smallest particles, is alive with millions of 
bacteria; and some of these have the power to utilise and assimilate the atmospheric 
nitrogen, which then indirectly becomes available to the higher plants. 

fte mineral constituents found in the wheat plant are all derived from the soil, 
and the amounts removed are very considerable. The most important of these plant 
foods are potash and phosphoric acid^ and also lime; and it is the duty of every 
fanner to guard against the exhaustion of these compounds in their lands under 
cultivation. 
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Each constituent plays its own important part in plant nutrition; and if one is 
missing, even an abundance of the others would not produce a vigorous and healthy 
plant. This fact was first made known by Baron von Liebig, who formulated it as 
his Law of Minimum, in which he states that the quality and quantity of a crop 
rise and fall according to the quantity of an essential factor of plant growth, which 
is available in a minimum amount. This law has been modified in modern time, and 
Wollny adds that also an excess of any constituent must be taken into consideration, 
and eacli factor of plant growth plays an important part in accordance with being 
present in mimimum, optimum, or maximum amounts. 

Nolte, in his recent work, states that for plant growth not the actual quantity 
of any nutrient is the deciding factor, but rather that all the factors necessary for 
plant growth must be available in amounts in a natural harmonic i)roportion to 
each other. 

The small amount of available mineral plant foods in the soil are absorbed by 
the aid of the fine feeding roots and .utilised by the plant in the produetlon of various 
organic compounds in the leaves. Some years ago it was shown by Prof, Wilfartli 
that the amounts of mineral foods varied at different" i>eriod» of growth, and that 
certain amounts of these substances were returned to the ground as tlie plants 
reached maturity. A heavy crop of wheat, grown at the Experimental Station at 
Bernburg, was cut at four different periods, on the 22nd June, 14th July, 5th 
August, and 28th August, when the crop was 84, 1115, and 18 weeks old, after the 
first appenrance of leaves above the ground, with the following com])ositioii:— 


Pol’nds per Acre. 



Dry 

Substance. 

Starch . j 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Soda. 




N. 

P'iOs. 

KaO. i 

NnaO. 

First cut 

2,618 

92 

79-9 

19-5 

88-6 i 

16 3 

Second cut 

6,860 

661 

87-4 

31-6 

123-6 

27-7 

Third cut 

8,98.3 

1,058 

114 3 

42 1 

122-2 

18-6 

Fourth cut 

_ 

9,274 

2,018 

92-4 

43-6 

72-7 : 

12-8 


The amount of j)otnsh reached its maximum at the second stage, with 123.5 lb. 
per acre, and at the time of absolute ripeness of the grain, at the fourth cut, only 
72.7 lb. were found in the plant, so that 50 lb. w’ere returned to the soil, after having 
done their share of work in the building up of organic substances. 

In the case of phosphoric acid there was no decrease, and of the 43.6 lb. of 
I)hosphoric acid in the plant about 30 lb. were found in the grain. 

From actual experiiueiits carried out on our State farms we found that a 
15 bushel per nere crop of wheat removed from the soil 25 lb. nitrogen, 12 lb. 
pho8})lu)ric acid, and 15 lb. potash. These amounts api>ear very small, but it will be 
a surprise to learn that a 2,000,000 bushel wheat crop in Queensland rernovea from 
the ground 1,500 tons of nitrogen, 720 tons of phosphoric acid, and 900 tons of 
potash, whicli, if the^^ had to bo 8U{)plied by artificial fertilisers, would cost £200,000.. 

Nitrogen is supplied by the soil, and potash also is generally found in sufficient 
amounts, but phosphoric acid is frequently deficient, and this important fertilising 
constituent must be supplied to ensure good wheat crops. TTnfortunately we pay 
too high a i)rice for our superphosphate, and the cost of superphosphate alone, if it 
had to be purchased, for this 2,000,000 bushel crop comes to about £20,000. 

But not only the mineral plant foods are factors of growth, but of equal 
importance are light, heat, and moisture. The importaiico of moisture is well known 
to our wheatgrowers, and the result of droughts is clearly indicated by poor crops; 
but the necessity of wab*r will become more apparent when I state tliat for the 
production of every pound of dry substance in a crop from 300 to 400 lb. of water 
have to circulate through the plant, and that for the production of a wheat crop at 
least 1,000 tons of water, corresponding to 10 inches of rain, are required. 

The conservation of rain water lies again largely in the hand of the farmer. 
A sc>ries of experiments, in which the amount of moisture in soil was determined at 
various depths and with various methods of cultivation, were carri^jjJ out at the 
Boma State Farm for several years, and showed clearly how the system of bare 
fallowing not only leads to a qui<jker absorption of any falling rain but almost 
completely prevents any loss by evaporation, provided the surface is tilled as soon 
as it is dry enough for the purpose. The results of these experiments are of such 
value that a summary of the results published in the annual reports is here repeated. 

16 
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Soil Moistuhes at Roma State Farm. 
Averages for Twelve Months. 


1910-11. 


Per Cent. Moisture at 
the Depth of— 


1911-12. 


Per Cent. Moisture at 
the Depth of— 
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0" 
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tr 

r 6' 
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Uncultivated .. - 

7-.^>2 

1 11-28 
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! 9 98 

4-79 

G-57 

7-24 

7-80 

7-37 

8-30 

8-08 

! 8-30 

iUiltivated 

7-.Sft j 

14-44 

12-04 

12-57 

6-41 

10-67 

10-35 

10-56 

7-31 

1 9-18 

8-26 ! 

9-48 

Bare fallow 

1142 1 

12-97 

12-79 

__i 

13-86 

9-08 

! 

12-43 

11-88 

13-76 

9-24 

j 12-56 

11 15 

12-93 

Rainfall—IncheK | 


28-: 

20 


! 

20-' 

97 

21- 

63 


1912-13. 


Per Cent. Moisture at 
the Depth of— 


This hrinjys us to the iinportance of thoroiigli cultivation, the want of which is 
largely the cause of small yields on some of our farms. Deep cultivation is also a 
necessity, and allows the roots to get dee])er into the ground and draw on fresh 
supplies of mineral plant foods. Deep cultivation does not by any means necessitate the 
turning up of the soil and bringing the sul)Roil to the top, which in most cases Avould 
ruin any farm, but rather a stirring up of the subsoil and the breaking u]) of any 
l)an which may form if the ground is always ploughed to tiie sanu* depth for years.* 
The continual breaking up of the surface soil, as long as the crop })ermits such 
working, will keep the soil cool, allows free entrance of air, |)reveuts eva]K)ration, 
hinders the growth of weeds, and will minimise the effects of adverse dry seasons. 

There is, however, one serious drawback with the system of bare fallow 
cultivation—that it leads to a considerable loss of humus in tlie soil, wdiicli can only 
be remedied by ploughing in a green manure croj) from time to time. 

Wheat can be grown on a wide range of soil types, but as a. rule silty and 
clayey loams, with a liglit clayey ])orous. subsoil, are best suited to wheat culture, 
8andy soils are not so satisfactory, as they generally lack in ])laiit foods; again, 
stiff elayey soils are not suitalilo. Wheat is grown in almost all ccnmtries, Init does 
best in temperate, warm, and rather dry climates. The climate, again, has an 
important induelice on the quality of the wheat grain. There can be uo doubt that 
most of the laud at present under wheat in Queensland is emiiieiitly suital)lc for 
wheat culture, and that very large areas quite as good are still available and will 
be utilised later on as our population increases. 

Professor Shelton, the first Principal of the Gatton Agricnltural College, with 
his world wide experience on wheat culture, estimated years ago the area of land in 
Queensland suitable for wheat at about 50,000,000 acres. In 1925-26, out of an area 
of 1,033,765 acres of cultivated land, only 366,000 acres were under wheat, and, in 
consequence, Queensland, in spite of its huge area of good agrieultural laud, does not 
produce enough breadstuff for its own requirements, and even this year ’s exceptionally 
good crop of nearly 4,000,000 bushels will leave us 2,500,000 bushels short for our 
own requirement for food and seed. 

Although a large majority of the soils of the huge area of agricultural land in 
Queensland are fit for wheat culture, our climatic conditions are such that an 
exclusive growing of wheat, as practised extensively in South Australia and Western 
Australia, is not advisable hero in Queensland. Experienced wheatgrowers from 
other States who have settled in Queensland, attradted by the good soils and 
promising conditions, found out that their expectations in regard to wheat were not 
always realised, as the variation in climatic conditions had to be provided for and 
their usual system of cultivation required some modifications. 

There is no doubt that a possible incre^ase of wheat culture in Queensland lies 
in a carefully planned system or mixed farming. Attempts of such have already been 
made, on the lines of combining wheatgrowing with dairying, with more or less 
success, but it may be safely stated that much better results can be expected by 
com^iining wheat culture with sheep breeding and lamb raising, and this system is 


^ This, of course, does not nec4?s8arily apply to the heavy black soils common to 
many districts of the Darling Downs, where shallow, thorough cultivation has proved 
the more dependable xiractiee.—Ed. Q.A.J, 
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HOW gradually extendiug. Large numbers of sheep are already kept on many wheat 
farms in New South Wales, and wheat crops are frecpiently ])lanted early, to be fed 
off two or more times by sheep before being allowed to mature. Of course, such 
feeding off may lower the yield of grain, unless judgment is used. 

Sheep grazing on wlieat lands improves the condition of the soil, and a large 
percentage of the food consumed is returned as fertiliser to the ground. The farmer 
gets a good return from the sheep, even if the wheat crop should fail. The raising 
of fat lambs is probably the best paying proposition for wheatgrowers, but it is 
necessary to have always an ample supply of food, and fodder crops must be growj* 
in addition to wheat, and rotation of crops should be j)ractised. 

With regard to application of fertiliser to increase the wheat cro]», we have to 
be guided largely by the experiences gained elsewhere. 

In the celebrated English Ex])eriment Station on Rothamsted tests liave been 
carried out continuously for sixty-five years, and in a block whicdi has ];een kept 
j)erinanently iminanured the average yield for forty years was 14 bushels per acre, 
showing, however, a steady decline from year to year. Particularly remarkable are 
the results with continuous application of farmyard manure—14 tons per acre 
annually—the block yi(dding, as an average of thirty-two years, bushels of dressed 
grain. An almost ecpially good result was obtained with a comirlete artificial fertiliser, 
supplying every year 140 ll>. of phosidinte of lime, 100 lb. of potash, and S6 lb. of 
nitiogen in the form of ammonia .salts; this plot yielding, as an average of thirty-two 
years, 32^2 bushels per acre. 

The effects of nitrogenous manures are particularly striking, and nitrogen in 
tlie form of nitrates ])rodiiced slightly more growth than w’hcm supplied in the form 
of ammonia salt. 

As a rule, it is a wadl-known fact that wheat in general recpiires a nitrogenous 
inamire to stimulate its growth, and that the ])lant is then (piite able to get a, 
sufficiency of phosj)horic acid and ])()tash. These laws apply unquestionably to wheat- 
growing in colder climates; but, with us, our climati(* conditions modify them to 
some extent. Expc'rionce gained in onr Sister States, Victoria and South Australia, 
and extending now over a good number of years, show clearly that our wheat crops 
re()uire generally a small apj)li<'ation of ]»hos])horic acid in a, water soluble form, 
and slight dressings W'ith, say, 30 to 60 lb. of su])er])hosphate per acre in the plant 
drills may be justified, (‘V(‘n if tlie soil in itself does not a])i)ear to be deficient in 
l)hosphoric acid. Tlie small amount of phosphoric acid ap])ears to stimulate an early 
and vigorous growth of the roots of the young seedling plants, so that they are 
enabled to reach quickly the cooler and moister layers of subsoil. 

This iinprovemeiit in the root system of wheat ])lants grown with sii]>er|)hosphate 
application persists tliroughout the lif(> of the ])lants, and in the mature plants roots 
dow'ii to 4 and more feet have been fouml, fully 1 foot longer than the roots of wheat 
jdants gi'own on unfertilised soil. 

The ap])licatioii (>f su])erj)hosphate to wheat is quite general in onr principal 
wdieat-growing States; in Victoria 97.5 ])er cent, of the cultivated area is fertilised, 
South Austraiia 89.4 ])er cent., Western Australia 98.6 per cent, and in Queensland 
only 6.6 j)er cent, of the cultivated area is fertilised, w'hieh is chiefly sugar land. 
Victoria used, in 1925-26, 195,900 tons of artificial fertiliser and Western Australia 
130,000 tons, and the ])honoinenal increase of the wheat croj) in Western Australia 
from 13,000,000 bushels in 1921 to 30,000,000 bushels in 1926-27 is chiefly due to the 
use of fertilisers and highly favourable climatic conditions. 

A light application of nitrogenous manure, in addition to the ])hosphatic 
fertiliser, also generally increases the yields; and in soils which have been under 
cultivation for u long period an addition of a small quantity of sulphate of potash 
may also be necessary in order to get maximum yicbhs. 

Very complete field experiments, in which the Agricultural Department co-operates 
with farmers, were instituted years back in Victoria by Dr. llowadl, and more 
recently similar exj)eriments have been started in New South Wales. In Ne^v South 
Wales farmers^ experiment jilots have been established in four divisions of the 
State; in each division from fifteen to twenty farmers are carrying out such trials; 
and in most cases the experiments are made on half-acre plots. Varieties favoure(T 
by the farmers are grown side by side with varieties supplied by the Department; 
and a few of the trials arc manured with light dressings of superphosphate, and 
superphosphate in combination with sulidiate of potash. ^ 

The results so far showed distinctly heavier yields of the departmental varieties 
as compared with the farmers^ varieties; and the manured plots, with very few 
exceptions, gave increased yields, well paying for the increased expenditure. Finally, 
it may be stated that heavy ax’plications of artificial fertilisers do not pay in wheat 
culture. 
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OVERSEA MEAT MARKET PROSPECTS. 

The German Market. 

Interesting information in eonnection with a visit to Germany in September last 
by Mr. Koss Grant, Commonwealth A'eterinary Officer attached to the High 
Commissioner's Office, London, for the purpose of observing the conditions ruling 
and the future prosi)ect of the frozen meat industry, is contained in a report 
furnished to the Minister for Markets (Mr. Paterson). 

The quantity of frozen meat permitted importation duty free into Germany is 
about 10,000 tons per month, or 120,000 tons per annum. While the general opinion 
in the trade is that this quantity is insufficient, and sliould be increased to 200,000 
tons i)er annum, the opposition of the agricultural interests is too powerful to permit 
of this being done, and it is extremely unlikely, Mr. Grant considers, that the 
quantity will bo increased above the present limit of 120,000 tons per annum, of 
which about one-seventh to one-sixth (15,000 to 20,000 tons) is contributed by 
Australia. 

As to the future prospects of the trade, Mr. Grant expressed the view that there 
is no chance of expansion while the present restriction of imjiorts continues, and 
in addition to this it may safely be assumed that there is a definite limit to ])rice in 
Continental markets; in other words, if the price of frozen beef rises above 4Ad. 
per lb. c.i.f. Hamburg or Antwerp, there is a corresponding fall in demand and 
consumption. 

Agricultural Conditions in Northern Germany. 

While in Germany, Mr. Grant visited the provinces of East Friesland, Oldenburg, 
and Hanover, where the fullest courtesy and assistance were extended to him by the 
officials. 

Mr. Grant found that the black and white Friesian type of cattle is the almost 
universal breed in this part of Germany, and while it is, of course, a dairy breed, and 
efforts are mainly directed towards increased milk production, yet it also provides 
a considerable amount of the home-produced meat sujqdy. 

A very considerable degree of general excelience has been obtained by the 
establishment of Herd Book Societies throughout the country. To these societies 
stock raisers, both large and small, belong, and all animals must qualify by pedigree 
and individual performance in order to be admitted to the (listrict herd book. 
Inspection and approval of animals for admission to the herd book is carried out 
liy specially qualified officials, the majority of wdioin liold University degrees in 
agriculture. All animals arc subjected to the tuberculin test twice yearly, and 
Mr. Grant was very much impressed by the general high standard of health of all 
the herds inspected. 

Serradella—A Useful Catch and Green-Manuring Crop. 

A point which may be of use to Australian agriculture is the wj<le use wliii-h is 
made in Germany of Serradella {Omithopus sntivus) as a catch croj) for feeding 
purposes and for ploughing-in to improve the percentage of humus and nitrogen 
content of light, sandy soils. 

This plant (Serradella) should succeed in the cooler districts of Australia, 
especially on sandy soils, and if found suitable to the climatic conditions of the 
Commonwealth may prove of consideia.ble value in increasing fertility by the 
addition of organic matter ami nitrogen to the poorer classes of land, as well as for 
feeding purposes. 

Frozen Lamb. 

In his report Mr. Boss Grant stated that there had been a general setback in 
the United Kingdom in the demand and price for plain quality frozen lamb, due 
to heavy supplies of this class of lamb by Scotland, the Argentine, and Australia. 

Frozen Beef. 

That the demand for Australian frozen beef in the United Kingdom is practically 
non-existent is not surprising when it is considered that for the first ten months of 
1927 the importations of South American chilled beef into tliat country exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of 1926 by approximately 820,000 quarters. The 
total quantity of frozen beef exported to the United Kingdom by Australia during 
the s^e period of 1927 was 301,290 quarters. In the circumstances it is not a 
matter for wonder that frozen beef is practically forced off the market; and in 
addition to this the British farmer is finding the fattening of cattle an unprofitable 
business. 
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With regard to the settlement of the ‘‘Meat War’^ between South American 
firms, Mr. Grant remarks that the effects of this settlement remain to be seen. 
Assuming, however, that the total production of beef of chilled quality in South 
America is 1,750,000 head of cattle per annum, and that Great Britain is the only 
market for tliis meat—as it was in October last—then the finding of an outlet for 
such of this annual production as may be surplus to British requirements becomes 
the problem. If the surplus is frozen, then the price immediately falls to world’s 
parity of frozen meat. Until such time as fresh markets can be found for the 
chilled article, or there is a reduction in the number of cattle of chilling quality 
produced in South America, it is difficult to see what effect the settlement of tlui 
(lilferences among the large importing firms will produce. 

Bacon and Pork. 

One of the results of the embargo imposed in June, 1926, on the importation into 
Great Britain of fresh pork and veal from the Continent has been increased imports and 
lower prices for bacon in the United Kingdom. Tlie prices ruling in October last 
were unremuncrative, and it would not then have j)aid Australian farmers to export 
to the United Kingdom. The best Irish bacx)n w^as then realising only from 76s. to 
-S7 h., Danish 72s. to 74s., and Canadian 68s. to 72s. per cwt., with even lower x^rices 
for that from other Euroi)ean countries. 

One very surprising feature, however, Mr. Grant states, has been the ra])idity 
with wliich the sliortage of fresli jiork^ due to the cutting off of Continental su|)})lies, 
has been made up from other sources. During the few weeks preceding the date of 
his rei)ort, the su})j)ly of pork on Smitlifield market had been more than sufficient foi" 
requirements and [)rices had been low, English pigs under 80 lb. weight had been 
worth from 6s. 4d. to 7s., and from 80 to 120 lb. 5s. to 68. 4d. i)er stone. 

Mr. Grant expressed the view that x^robably xirices would imx)r()ve somewhat 
during the winter months', but it certainly would not be profitable to forward either 
frozen pork or bacon from Australia while the abovemeiitioned prices were ruling. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following sliow dates have bet 
Agricultural Societies for the present yea 

March. 


Goombungee 



23-24 

Goondiwindi 



21-22 

Killarney 



27-is 

(liinchilla 



27-28 

Mi liner ran 

Aprh.. 


29 

I’ittsworth 



3 

Clifton . . 



11-12 

Toowoontba 



16-19 

Kingaroy 



19-20 

Dal by 



26-27 

Nana n go 

May. 


26 27 

Beaudesert 



2-5 

T aroom 



2 

Maleny ., 



2-3 

Kalbar . . 



2 

(liarleville 



2-3 

Wondai 

.. 


3-5 

Oakey 



4 

MifcheJl 



S-9 

Mundubbera 



9-10 

Boonah ,. 



9-10 

Murgon 



10-12 

Blackall 



8-10 

Roma 



15-16 

Gayndah 



16-17 

Ipswich 



16-18 

Bpringsure 



16-17 

Walhimbilla 



22-23 


listed by the Queensland Chamlier of 


Biggend(Mi 

. . 24-25 

Toogoolawali 

. . 25-26 

June. 

Marburg 

2-4 

Cliilders 

2-6 

Lowood 

8 9 

Bun da berg 

7-0 

Wowau 

7-8 

Miriam Yale 

.. 13-14 

Gladstone 

. . 20-21 

Gatton . . 

. . 28-20 

Rockhampton 

. . 27 30 

July. 

Mackay 

3 5 

Kilcoy 

5 6 

Esk . 

.. DMI 

Townsville 

,. 10-12 

Woodford 

. . 12-13 

Nundah 

14 

Cliarters Towers 

.. 18-10 

Caboolturc 

. . 19-20 

Ingham 

. . 20-21 

Rosewood 

. . 20-21 

Charters Towers 

.. 18-10 

Laidley 

. . 25-26“ 

August. 

Bowen 

1 -2- 

Royal National 

Crow’s Nest 

6-11 

22-23- 

Coorparoo 




























Plate 61 .—British Breeds of Livestock—Ayrshire. 

Representing the type embodied in the aims of British breeders. (Reproduced from “Farming,” an English publication.) 
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Pirate 62 .—Bbitish Breeds of Livestock—Red Poll Cow. 

Representing the tjT^>e embodied in the aims of British Breeders. (Reproduced from “Farming/' an English publication.) 








PI.ATE 63. —Bbitish Bbeeds of Livestock—Hebefobd Cow. 

Representing the type embodied in the aims of British Breeders. (Reproduced from **Farming" an English publication.) 
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Plate 64. —British Breeds of Livestock—Lincoln Red Cow. 

Repr^enting the type embodied in the aims of British breeders. (Reproduced from ** Farming,” an English publication.) 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN SHORTHORN. 

AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 

Mr. J. L. Wilson, of Calliope, near Gladstone, has courteously supplied us with 
the following figures giving comparative measurements of typical specimens of the 
ancient and modem Shorthorn. They were originally given to him by Mr. Duthio 
Webster, of Collynie, probably the leading stud Shorthorn breeder of Scotland. 

The photo shows “ King William,” 173110, the present stock bull at Collynie* 
He is a red roan, calved 13th November, 1921, bred by Duthie Webster, sire Balcairn 
White Eagle 163591 ; dam Eliza Lass, by Masterstroke 126820. King William was 
measured at Collynie in 1927, but his weight is unknown. His dam is the fine breeding 
red cow, dam of so many famous sires. His breeding is well represented in Messrs. 
Wilson and McDoual’s herd on Calliope, Queensland. 

“ Billy,” 3151, light roan, calved 12th Janiiary, 1837, was bred by Cilptain Barclay, 
sire Monarch 4496, dam Red Ears. “ Billy ” weighed 25 owt. when exhibited at the 
Highland Show in Aberdeen in July, 1840, when the following measurements were 
made. 

It will be noted hoW marked has been the improvement made as regards the 
highest price cuts of beef 

Dimtcnsions. 


; Bull ; Klnji 
I Billy. \VilliHni. 


Ft. In. 


1. From crown of head to top of shoulder .. . . . . , 3 0 

2. From top of shoulder to a point in the back in a line between 

the hook bones .. ., .. ,. .. .. 3 2 

3. From that point to tail head ., .. . . . . 1 11 

4. Total length from crown of head to tail head . . . . 8 1 

5. Length of tail, exclusive of tuft ,. .. .. . . 2 7 

6 . Length of face from crown of head to point of nose . . 1 11 

7. From a point in a line between the eyes to point of nose . . 1 2 

8 . Length of ear . . .. ., .. . . . . 0 8 

9. Breadth of head between the ears .. . . . . . . 1 1 

10. Breadth of face in a line across the eyes . . . . 0 10 

11. Breadth across the hook bones .. .. . . . . 2 4 

12. Breadth across the shoulders ,. .. .. 1 4 

13. Girth of muzzle . , , . ... .. . . ... Ill 

14. Girth of neck at onset of head . . . . . . . . [ 4 0 

15. Girth behind the shoulders .. .. . . . . . . ; 8 4 

16. Height from ground to fore elbow . . . . . . . . I 1 3 

17. From fore elbow to top of shoulders . . . . . . ; 3 10 

18. Height of back at liooks from ground .. . . . . ' 4 11 

19. Height of hind hook from ground . . , . . , . . 1 8 

20. Depth from hook bone to bottom of flank . . . . 2 5 

21 . Depth between bottom of brisket and fore knee . . I 0 3 

22 . Distance between the two hind feet when standing . . I 0 10 

23. Distance between the two fore feet when standing . . 1 0 

24. Girth of bone below the knee . . ... . . .. 0 9 

26. Girth before the hooks . , . . . , . . . . 8 6 

26. licngth from point of shoulder to hip . . . . . . j 6 11 

27. Length of quarter diagonally from hook bone to hip |>oint 2 2 

28. Girth of shank '.. .. .. , . . i 1 10 

29. Girth of forearm .. ,, .. * ..I 1 8 

30. Height from ground to bottom of flank . , .. .. j 2 3 

31. From ground to bottom of dewlap . .1 1 6 


Ft. 

k) 


In. 


3 6 
1 8 

7 7 

2 7 

1 11 

1 1 
0 9 

1 2 
1 2 

2 4 

1 4 

2 0 

4 1 

8 8 

1 2 
4 i 
4 9 

1 7 

2 9 
0 1 
1 2 

1 3 

0 10 
9 1 

6 2 

2 6 

2 3 

1 11 
2 3 

1 1 


If you like the ^Journal^^ kindly bring it under the notice of 
^ ^onr neighbours who are not already ^uhscrihers. To farmers It is 
free and the annual charge o( one shilling is merely to corer postage 
t for the twelve months* 










Photo, by eourtegy of Mr. J. L. WUson^ Calliope.] 

PiiATE 65. —Stud Shorthorn Bull, “King William” (173110). Bred and Owned by Duthie Webster, Collynie, Scotland. 
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Cut 

Douin the Feed bill 

Increase the Milk yMd 

Many dairymen, and particularly those who 
supply the fresh milk market, are often compelled 
to spend a very large amount of money every 
year in buying hay, chaff, bran, oilcake, etc., 
to keep their cows in milk. 

Diflicult to make ends meet 
In periods of scarcity, prices of feed are high, 
and this sometimes cuts down profits to the 
vanishing point and makes it difficult for dairy- 
tiieii to make ends meet. 

Ttuo mays 

There are two ways of avoiding this costly ex¬ 
penditure: One is by top-dressing their pad- 
docks with Shirleys Superphosphate whereby 
the grass will be so improved in quantity and 
quality that double the number of cows can be 
carried and in better condition. ^[The other 
is to apply Shirleys Fertilizers to their maize 
and other fodder crops, thereby greatly increas¬ 
ing the yield and their feeding value. 

Proued successful 

Wherever dairymen have adopted the practice 
of manuring for milk, it has proved successful. 


Write at once for further information to — 

Shirleys Fertilizers Pty. Ltd. 

OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE: 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 

IDorks and Lat^oratorij: At Qladslone 






'•ititiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiMuiiiiiiitiiniuiiiiiiitiiiiiiimuiiiMiiiituiiiiiuiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiuituiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiHiniiiiMiiuiiiiuiitim; 
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McKenzie ^ Holland 

(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

Electrical and ^M^echanical (^ngmeers 

Northgate . . . ^ Brisbane 






Manufacturers of Complete Layouts and junctions for Rail¬ 
ways and Tramways, Dog Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Steel, Iron, and Brass Castings, Electric Welding, etc. 

We Specialise in the Manufacture of 
Bridge Ironwork, including Pile Shoes, Rings, 
Fishplates, Bolts, Washers, Deck Spikes, etc. 


Quotations for your Requirements Promptly Submitted. 


I elephones : 

M1131 and M 1132. 


Telegraphic Address; 
McKenzie Holland 
Nundah, Queensland. 
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PLANT PROPAGATION. 

By GEORGE WILLIAMS, Director of Fruit Culture. 

Among cultivated plants, more particularly those prized for their fruit or 
flowers, other means than raising from seeds are employed so that an exact counter- 
})art of the jiarent may be reproduced. A^arious methods are employed—layering, 
cuttings, divisions, but principally budding and grafting. The general tendency 
jimongst plants which have been improved by cultivation and selection, particularly 
with hardwooded varieties, is reversion towards the original, but by adopting the 
usual available means improved features can be definitely perpetuated. This is 
jiarticularly applicable to fruit trees, some of which produce a very limited number 
of seeds, whilst others are entirely seedless. 

Among flowering plants the rose, takes i^recedence, and it is invariably found that 
amongst the few new varieties catalogued each year that but a very small percentage 
show the least inii)rovemeiit on those jireviously existing, while the majority are 
inferior. 


STOCKS. 

In raising a sujiply of worktul plants, the jirojiagation of stocks is the first 
consideration. As ai»plied to fruit trees, those are almost invariably raised from 
seeds of hardy kinds of tlu‘ particular variidy re<}uired. Exceidions are noted in 
grajx' vines and api)l('s, though, so far as this State is concerned, it should also be 
rigidly ap|died to the lattcM*. With roses, cuttings of various ‘rampant growers which 
strike readily are utilised, attention being given almost entirely to a variety 
erroneously called Maindti. 

The selection of stocks and their influence upon th(‘ graft or bud growth offers 
an extensive field for investigation. The influenee of such growtli upon the stock 
is an important asp<*ct whieli has receivetl very little consideration. It is also 
recognised that the intlinuices of different soils afft'ct very materially the dt'vclopinent 
of trees and ]dants, and that better results may be obtained in jjartieular soils by 
trees worked upon ])articular stocks suite<l to the ifnmediate local conditions. Stocks 
for citrus trees has lieon a contentious subject for many years, various advocates 
favouring orange seedlings for orange and mandarin, others ])referring rough lemon, 
sour oraiig(‘, or shaddoidt, e}i('h advocate basing his o])inioii on experienc'o, omitting, 
throiigli Jack of op]>ortmiity or the faculty of observation, to note r(‘sults on different 
soils and under varied conditions. The analogy of ccdls Indweeri stock and scion is 
the basis u]){)n which succes.sful budding or grafting is effected and a ])ermanent 
union assuiaMl. The apple and ])ear may coalesc(‘ for a time, l)ut as the union is 
imperfect the graft will succumb within a short tinu^ The pejir on a (juinc<‘ stock 
will make further headway, Vmt a very stunted tree will result, and usually amongst 
ligneous trcH's the diameter of the stock eventually much exceeds that of the graft, 
an order wliich can bo reversed by Avorking a vigorous grower upon a weak stock. 
A lemon on a seedling thorny mandarin affords a tyidcal sfiecinKUi; the clierrimoyer 
on sweet sop may also be eited. A dwarf ])each worked on a common seedling affords 
the most striking inflmmee of the scion n])on the stock. The bud makes littl(‘ more 
headway in indies than would be in feet if a Imd from an ordinary type of peach 
liad been substituted. Much has been written of bud selection; th(‘ occasion for 
which is obvious and the selection is a simjile matter, but discrimination in stock 
selection lias received little attention, though much is warranted. 

Seedling Stocks. 

In raising seedling stocks for fruit trees the first consideration is that seeds 
should be selected from matured fruit produced on hardy and reasonably vigorous trees, 
free from indications of disease and, in the case of evergreens, planted in seed-beds 
as early after taking from the fruit as can be managed. The resultant plants 
should be allowed ujiwards of twelve months in which to develop before ]>lanting in 
nursery rows. With stone fruits the seeds should In* buried in slightly moivSt sand 
until the following spring, when they may be either plaiitt'd direct in nursery rows 
or in a seed-bed and allow^Hl to make a season ^s growth. Seeds of the custard 
apple are usually kept dry until spring and then planted; from the better quality 
fruits a high percentage of seeds are infertile. In growing cuttings for rose stocks 
hard wood is selected, and with a little shading during midsummer cuttings may be 
struck at any period of the year, provided the wood is sufficiently iiardened. The 
selected canes are cut into lengths of about 12 inches, the lower leaves (if present) 
and thorns being removed by drawing through the hand containing a piece of coarse 
hessian or other suitable material; all buds (or eyes) with tlie exception of two or 
three at the top of the cutting are then cut clean out from their bases. If buds are 
completely removed no suckers will follow, but Avhere partially removed growth will 
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sooner or later make its appearance. The cuttings are then planted in position 
where to be budded, or very closely in a small bed to be transplanted after having 
made a growth into such a position. The depth to which the case of cuttings would 
be inserted in the soil would average 5 to 6 inches. The advantage in transplanting 
stocks after having become rooted is that their bases can be placed much nearer 
the surface, and the object in removing buds to wdthin a short distance of their tops 
is that a clear stem is available for budding operation. 

Budding. 

Grafting is now seldom practised, and to the average jiropagator budding will 
meet all requirements. Several important features must be considered hi connection 
with this operation, the principal being that the stock is vigorous and both it and the 
budwood are in a suitable »tage; generally the younger the stock, within reasonable 
limits, the less chance of failure. As trees become older their bark thickens and 
their growth is made at seasonable intervals, whilst in earlier stages growth is fairly 
regulai'. On this account, deciduous trees offer the widest facilities, the growth 
being practically constant throughout the warmer months, and budding may be 
performed throughout the summer without fear of failure. Citrus stocks may bo 
treated in early spring or autumn (for various reasons the latter is usually selected 
by nurserymen). Midsummer buddihg is also practised when weather conditions 
and growth are favourable. Boses may be budded at almost any time, though the 
heat of midsummer is often responsible for failures. Buds inserted just prior to or 
during the early as(*eiit of sap have, if evenly cut and properly placed and fastened, 
every chance of success. During its ascent the sap traverses beneath the bark, 
depositing additions to the cambium layer, and it is only whilst this is in progress 
than an increase of the diameter of the plant is being effected. In its descent the 
sap flows through the previous layer (sap wood) converting this into hard wood, 
and, though the bark may be most readily detached from its base, there is no 
possibility of a union being effected during this jjrocess. The sap must be either 
down or in the early stages of rising. If superficial observation is insufficient, the 
actual ]) 08 ition may be disclosed by raising a piece of bark and noting whether the 
exposed wood shows a decided green tinge; if a yellow tinge is disclosed it may be 
assumed that the time is not opportune. This ai)})lies not only to nursery plants but 
also to trees which have been headed back in the orchard for reworking. 

Selection of Budwood. 

The selection of budwood in deciduous trees is confined to the current year’s 
growth, and will be gauged partly by the size of the stocks but mainly upon 
condition or stage of development. The bases only of suitable shoots can l)e used, 
and on no account should the softer parts extending towards terminals be used. 
The question of inserting the bud as cut from the stock or first removing the thin 
layer of wood cut with it may be a debatable one, but with deciduous trees as 
generally understood the removal of the wood layer is considered advisable, using 
what is known as a bark bud. In selecting budwood for citrus, the terminal growth 
is invariably omitted. Huccessive growths are determinable for some time by their 
markings, a joint apparently existing where each terminated. Hoft, ill-formed shoots 
are discarded. Good, sound wood with iirominent buds (in some varieties the 
prominence is less noticeable than in others) of the right size is selected. The 
diameter of the bud sticks may vary from three-sixteenths to a-quarter of an inch 
or even more, according to the variety and also the size of the stocks. 

Budding Roses. 

In budding roses, if fairly hard wood is used there is no occasion to remove 
the wood, but in some varieties it is almost indispensable to use half-matured shoots 
which have flowered (those with soft terminals are generally unsatisfactory), when 
the bark bud is much preferable. With citrus the removal from the cut bud of its 
layer of wood is rarely possible and in effect distinctly disadvantageous. In using 
wood buds, the occasion for maintaining a particularly keen edge on the knife blade 
is more pronounced. A. thin blade of the best steel should be specially kept for the 
purpose. The average budding knife is almost superfluous. The material is seldom 
of the highest quality, and the blade, particularly in the hands of an amateur, too 
wide to ensure the necessary curve effected in starting and finishing the cut. The 
bud should be completely removed with one drawn cut, the heel of the knife being 
held at an angle of upwards of 45 degrees towards the operator. A highly tempered 
blade 2 inches or slightly less in length by ^ inch in width, thinly ground and finished 
on » fljie oilstone, will reasonably* meet requirements on ordinary stock. For heavy 
stoeks the reverse end of a budding knife is useful in dislodging the bark and 
assisting in the insertion of the bud. A detached bone substitute can readily be 
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made if required. Where a large number of stocks are to be handled, tlie addition 
of an extra knife is an encumbrance^ but its use for incising the bark of the stock, 
which carries small sand and earth particles, is recommended. 

The pressure of the thumb against the bud, the lower end of which is inserted 
by raising the bark of the stock (which lias ])reviously been cut transversely and 
per})endicularly, forming a letter T) alternately on either side by iiressurc of the 
knife blade without its being in actual contact with the cambium, is generally 
sufficient to allow its btdng forced into position. Where a bark bud is used, it is 
customary to allow that part from about a-(piarter to one-third of an inch above the 
^^eye” to })rotrude and this cut off evenly at the transverse section of the T. Where 
a wood bud is used, it must lie pushed well down until its up})er extremity just reaches 
the actual position of the cross cut ami not allowed to protrude. Tying is most 
satisfactorily managed with slightly dam]) rafia, comnu'iicing from the base of the 
inserted bud and working upwards, so that no air cavities are allowed to remain. 
TTiider a dry atmospla're in warm weather some advantage is ilerived from waxing 
over the tie completely with heated ])arawax. The tie is removed in from two to 
two and a-half weeks, by which time a junction is effected. Tin* heading back of the 
stock should be effected when it is in a dormant stage; attempting it during a 
growdng period wdll generally result in destroying the plants. 


LEGISLATION REGULATING THE SALE OF SEEDS FOR 
PLANTING OR SOWING. 

By y. F. COJjFMAN, Offiec'r in Charge, Seeds, 8tock, Food, and Fertiliser 
Jnvestigation Bnuu h. 

Definition of Vendor. 

A vendor under the ihire,Seeds Acts is. any jurson who sells or offers oi exposes 
for sale or contracts or agrees to sell or deliver any seeds. 

Invoice to be Given by Vendor. 

The Acts recjiiire that on the sah* of any such seed of not less than Is. in value, 
the vendor shall at the time of the sale give to the ))iiyer, or, if the buyer is not 
l»resent at the time of sale, forward to hhn an invoice containing the statements 
recpiired by the Acts. 

The wording of the invoice should be to the following effect: — 

“The seeds mentioned in tliis invoice arc for planting or sowing. Such 
seeds are of the kind or kinds s])ecified, and contain )io greater pro])ortioii or 
amount of foreign ingredients than is ])rescribed with resj)cct to such seeds.'*’ 

Seeds Sold in Made-up Packets to have Year of Growing Marked. 

In the case of seeds in ])ictorial or other made-up j)ackets, the year in which 
such seeds were grown must be clearly and indelibly marked upon the outside of each 
packet. 

Definition of Foreign Ingredients. 

“Foreign ingredients’^ shall include inert mattm*. seeds of needs, and seeds of 
any kind other than the seeds in question; or dead, diseased, insect infested, nou- 
germinable, or hard seeds. 

“Inert matter’’—Broken seeds less in size than ono-lialf of a complete seed; 
or chaff, dust, stones, or any material other than seeds. 

“Hard seeds’’—Any seeds w'hose seed coats arc so im])ervions to water as to 
delay germination. 

Prohibited Seeds. 

The following seeds are totally j)roliibitod:—Seeds of Cnscuta spp. (Dodder), 
Batura spp. (Thorn Ai)ple), Bicinus commuim (Dastor Oil jilaiit), and diseased or 
insect infested seeds. 

The Amount of Foreign Ingredients AUowed. 

The amount of foreign ingredients allowed in the various kinds of seeds are set 
out in the Begulations, a copy of which can be obtained on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

11 
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Effloient Seed-cleaning Machinery. 

The Regulations do not apply to— 

Seeds sold by the actual grower direct to any vendor in possession of one or 
more efficient cleaning machines, for the purpose of the seeds being cleaned and 
graded before being offered for sale as seed for sowing. 

Samples from Bulk in Sender’s Possession. 

The Regulations provide foir the examination of sample? at the Seed Laboratory, 
Brisbane, the cost being the nominal one of 2s. t>d. for each Certificate of Analysis. 
When sending such samples, it is of the utmost importance that they be drawn by 
the sender from seeds in his actual ]) 08 session, care being taken to make them truly 
representative of the bulk. The weight of each sample and marking should be as 
hereunder set out:— 

Weight of Samples. 

Prescribed Weight of Samples. 


Kind of Seed. 


Weight 

Required. 


Barley, Beans, Cowpeas, Maize, Oats, Peas, Rice, Rye, Tares, Wheat.. 
Canary, French Millet, Japanese Millet, Linseed, Lucerne, Prairie Grass, 
Setaria Italica (Foxtail Millet), Sorghum Sudanense (Sudan Grass), 
Sorghum, White Panicum 
Couch, Paspalum, Rhodes 

Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Tomato, Turni|), and 
Vegetable Seeds of like size 
Vegetable Seeds in Made-up Packets. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Seeds other than those indicated above 


8 oz. 
4 oz. 


2 oz. 

1 oz. 

3 packets. 

2 oz. 


Tn the case of seeds contnining weed seeds or other foreign ingredients, double 
the weight above mentioned should be sent. 


Marking of Samples. 

All samples must be plainly wiittt'ii on in ink, giving the following ])articulars:— 
(T) Kind of scedj 

(2) Quantity the samjdo represents; 

(3) Marks on bags or growers^ name; 

(4) Name and address of sender. 

Fee of 2s. 6d. 

Each sample, with a covering letter enclosing the prescribed fee of 2s. 6d., 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Dej)aTtment of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

Certificates. 

Unless the sender is careful to forward a truly representative sample, the certifi¬ 
cate is valueless. Under no circumstances is it a guarantee by the Department of 
Agriculture as to the bulk, but a statement as to the condition of the sample at the 
time when such sample was examined. 

CpmplalQts. 

In cavse of any complaint regarding purity or germination the buyer should at 
once send a sample of the seed together with the name and address of the person 
from whom the goods were puix'based, together with a covering letter to the 
Department advising of the despatch of the sample. 

Eitamlne Goods on the Day of Delivery. 

It cannot be too widely known that the Seed Laboratory at Brisbane examines, 
free of charge, all samples representing seeds that farmers have purchased for their 
own sowing. Both buyers and sellers are urged to examine all goods on the day of 
delivery, and when in doubt regarding any seeds, fertilisers, pest destroyers, or stock 
foods, to write at once to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, in order that the 
matter may be at once investigated. 
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HOUSING THE PIG. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Tiiatruetor in Pig Raising. 

To bo attractive and profitable, pig raising must be carried out on correct lines 
by people who are interested and efficient at their job, and who are prepared to pro¬ 
vide a maximum of comfort foi* the animals they keep, and in tliis and other directions 
aim at keeping costs of production down to a minimum at all seasons of the year. 

Climatic conditions in this State, even if they are at times somewhat unreliable 
and annoying, certainly favour th<‘ open-air system of stock raising such as is and 
has been advocated by us in tmr educational propaganda aniong those of the farming 
community engaged in this branch of agriculture. The oj»en-air system of pig 
keeping is, however, only ])rofitable provided siiffitdent and suitable paddock and 
pen accommodation l)c arranged for, so that while Inning [denty of fresh air and 
sunshine, the })igs may also have amide exercise, clean, fresh succulent pasture, and 
a liberal water supply. 

There is no reason why the pig-sty buildings should be of an expensive or 
elaborate nature, thougli the more convenient and substantial they are the better 
it will be and the longer they will last. 

It is far more profitable to spend money on pig fencing and the provision of 
suitable grazing areas (pig paddocks) than it is to H]>end it on elaborate sties (in 
the absence of paddocks), and it is far wiser to spend money in an endeavour to 
keep the pigs out in the open as much as is possible (consistent with keeping them 
w'arm, dry, well fed, and comfortable), than it is to attempt to coop them up in 
small, ]>oky, ill-lighttal i)ens, even if these are substantial Avell-bnilt structures. 

The pig is, by natur(', a grazing animal, his natural habitat is in the forest 
adjacent to areas of swampy, w-ell-grassed countiy o\er which he roamed and rooted 
by day, returning at nightfall to the higher and drier forest country from whicli he 
secured that portion of his food supply consisting of nuts, bc'rries, fruits, and the 
like. To such an animal, life in a small, poky, ill-lighted, and badly ventilated 
enclosure is by no means a natural existence, nor can it be expected that under 
such conditions b(*st results would accrue from a money-nuiking jxoint of view; 
hence, the objectiv(' is, as far as is i)ossible, to jwovide the ])ig with conditions 
a|)proa(diing his natural habitat wdiilst still Ix'ing in domestication and subject to- 
control. 

After all, we keej) jiigs only for the purpose of })vofit making; anything, ther(‘- 
fore, that will tend to enhance the i>rofits and make the busijiess a more j)ayable 
one is certainly w^orthy of consideration. 

The writer has discussed tliese inatters with farmers in many parts of Australia,, 
and has written articles on the subjiat matter on many occjisions, and is eonstantly 
stressing the nec'essity of the ]>rovision of suitable accommodation. 

We have, of course, met uiauv farmers whose finances w'ould not allow of the 
])rovision of other than very limited accommodation for their })igs, but where good, 
roomy pig paddocks and sties liave been j)()ssible and have betm arrangt'd for, satis- 
fa('tory results have been reported; nor have we yet met the farmer wdio lias spent 
money in tliis direction who would go back to the days when his pigs were closely 
confined in a limited area and had not the benefit of grazing and succulent herbage. 
The supply of mineral matters obtainable where pigs roam over succnler.t ])astures 
(and which should be supplied if the pigs are ]>enned u])) and the increased benefits 
resultant from exercise in the sunshine, all favour the health and well-being of the 
animal, and enable him to hunt u}) portion of his living in a j)erfectly natural way. 
Of course, it must not be forgotten that exercise and sunshine in the absence of 
sufficient nutritious food and good drinking water wmild not tend to liest results, 
nor is there any great advantage in turning stock out on to bare, hungry ridges 
and foresty country on which little other than blady grass and bracken ferns grow. 

Pigs must have good and abundant siijiplies of food and water if they are to 
prove as jirofitable as they ought to be. It is for this reason that pig-raising is 
scarcely a profitable imdcrtaking away out in the western country where the sheep 
farmer holds sw^ay, or where cattle-raising is the principal line of industry. This 
western country is naturally suited to sheep and cattle, but is quite unsuited tOfl 
the pig, hence pig-raising as an industry is usually confined to dairying and mixed; 
farming districts, which, in most instances, are situated nearer to the coastal ranger 
and to the strips of country adjacent to the seaboard. 

No matter where it is attempted, pig raising must bo carried out on correct 
lines, and in any system of pig farming, housing, and accommodation is a big- 
and important item. ; 
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The acM*onimodutioii of pij?s whilst on exhibition at agrieultnral shows and whilst 
in transit to and from these places is also an important matter; while on their 
journeys to the pifi: sales or to the bacon factory or pork butcher’s slaughtering^ 
"establishment the pigs must be temporarily housed in convenient, clean, and roomy 
railway wagons or other vehicles. 

While at the sales or while resting at the factories awaiting slaughter their 
accommodation is an item not to be overlooked, for unless they nre jvlaced before 
the Iniyers or reach the slaughterman and the iia(M)u curer in the very best of 
condition, good results cannot be expected. 

Tlousing and accommodation, therefore, covers a wide ranges and includes not 
only pig j>ens and sties, but also suitable f'cuciug, jiaddocks, slielter sheds, &c. 


Concrete Feeding Floors and Troughs. 

Ausiting a large suburban piggery recently, the writer drew the attention of the 
owner to the necessity of constructing a concrete feeding floor on which to feed 
the })igB that were not kept in sties and that were fed fr(Mn troughs scatter'd here 
and there through the yards. It had rained during the morning of tlie visit, and the 
mud wa>i ankle deej) in the yard where the ])igs 'were about to bi' fed. As it happened 
it was the midday feed (a sort of light samhvich lunclieon)^ and consisted largtdy 
of green stuff, cabl)age, cauliflower, and lettuce leaves, carrot and parsnip tops, a 
few’ j)otato peelings, &c. Tlie farmer simply Avalked about the yard emptying the 
contents of the pig tin on the ground on toi» of at least three niches of mnd, and 
in the mad seranible tliat folloAved as soon as the sows heard tin* dinner bell, there 
were soon no green stuffs to be seen; w'hat had not been devoured had been trampled 
in the mud, and of course the hungry ones were ])loughing their noses through tlu' 
slush and slime in search of some remna.nts of the midday lunch. 

To say that the system w'as filthy and disgusting did not seem to i.orry our 
friend, for he was content to lot the sows take their cliance; if tlu'v survived they 
W’ere “good Tins”; if they failed to make good on the menu, well, they were simpiy 
thrown out as unprofitable, and some other poor creature got the job. 

Now all this filth and stench can be avoideo, and it is guaranteed that a concrete 
feeding floor will pay for itself in a inontli, and the jiigs \vill lienefit in a Imndred 
different ways. There is not only greater gain in weight if the pigs feed on a floor 
where the food cannot be lost, and where accumulation of filth can easily be prevented, 
but there is less loss of good food, and a greater jirofit from that wdiich is consumed. 
We must also consider sanitation if wo expect our pigs to bi' healthy. Concrete 
floors are hard, easy to clean, and can V>e flushed or hosed over in a few minutes 
after use; a bucket of disinfectant sprayed or thrown across the floor will kee]> 
it clejiii for next feed. The labour of feeding and keeping the yards in order is also 
considerably reduced, and this is a proposition that must be faced. 

The size of the floor will, of course, dejiend on the number of pigs to be fed, 
hence no standard size can lie recommended, in shape, the floor may be oblong or 
square. The latter is preferable. Make it big enough to accommodate about thirty 
sows or few’er than this if need be. Use a 1-2-3 or a 1-2-4 mixture in making the 
concrete, and in thickness have the floor laid on a good solid foundation, allowing 
a clear 4 inches of concrete for the floor. The sides should be i^rotected and this 
is best done by excavating the soil for a depth of,, say, 8 inches all round, and about 
4 inches wide, and making a shallow foundation'and j^rotecting w'all all round; this 
might be levelled off on the surface or formed into a. shallow lialf-round drain. The 
object of this outside wall is to prevent the pigs from rooting under the floor and 
heaving it up, as they are liable to if it is left unprotected. The floor should 
have a fall from the centre to the outside of, say, half an inch jier foot. The 
gutter round the outside could be connected with a drain to carry away the ’'.cashings 
and thus enable the whole to Ik? kept clean. If thb yards are large enough it is 
an advantage to fence the feeding floor off; the food can then be scattered over 
the floor and be all ready for fhe pigs when the gate is opened, and the meal begins. 
These concrete feeding floors are a necessity on every pig farm, and their cost 
is a mere detail when compared wdth the advantages thej'^ offer. 


If you like the ^ Journal,’’ kindly hrlng it under the notice of 
yonr neighbours who are not already snhscrlhers. To farmers It Is 
ir^ and tlie annual charge of one shilling is merely to coyer postage 
for the twelve months* 
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THE CULT OF THE COLT. 

By ''U 9 

The First Handling. 

If you’ll take it for grantcMl the youngster is in the yard waiting to be caught, 
and if you’ll also bear with me for a minute or two, I’d like to deliver a little 
homily on the mental complex of t'quinc psychology. 

You’ll understand that all horses have an inherent fear of man. Up to the age 
of about ten days that fear doesn’t manifest itself in any way at all. In fact, a 

youngster of that age would as soon follow a moving man as its mother, and with 

all the confidence in the world will approach him and nuzzle him. When the little 
thing’s brain begins to functio]i then the instinct handed down by ten thousaml 
times ten thousand generations asserts itself and it looks on man, if not as an enemy, 
at least as something to be avoided. 

At that baby age, if the thing is taken in hand, it may be trained in the ways 

of man and never learn fear of him. But these youngsters which we are to handle 

haven’t been reared in a creche or trained in a kindergarten. We’re starting oil 
scratch with them. In fact, we’re commencing from several bits behind scratch. 
All thf)He youngsters know of man is the inherent fear of him which is theirs, and 
their experienci' amounts to painful episodes associated with him. He it is who has 
inflicted the ])ain of the knife and the searing brand, and to him may be attributed 
th<‘ uii})I(*asant process of weajiing. The colt’s miml is a virgin page on which wo 
writ(‘ his destiny, but as a ])reface to that volume there are a couple of ])ages limned 
witli dark blots against us. 

Also, and T may be wrong in this, I have an idea when breaking in that it’s 
advisable to <‘rain the colt with as many experiences as you may ])Ossibly inflict upon 
him. When he’s meeting new ideas his V)rain opens, as it and it’s receptiv(‘. 

It’s then out to assimilate new notions, and thougli the impressions we write on that 
blank record may not be deep, they’n* indelible. Por instance, though the yoimgster 
may ne^•er b(' need(‘d for th(‘ buggy, if yon put a i)air of winkers on him and drise 
him round during his breaking pro('(*ss he’ll never forgi't that (‘X]>erience. While 
he’s l)eiug traine<l is the tinu' to accustom him to the whij), to a water-bag round 
his neck, and to a dozen other items. An imj>ression formed while tlie colt's brain 
is jjbsorbing ex]ierience lasts long(‘r, making a deeper im])r(‘ssion in less time than 
the same lessons refx'ated a dozen tinu's at later rxu'iods in his life when lu''s si r 
and accustomed to a definite routine of work. 1 have finislu'd, evc'u though 1 may 
have expr(‘ssed inysidf ini|>erfectly, ami that is my bidief. 

In the Round Yard. 

Our colt is waiting for us in tlic roinid yard, am1 we go to hi))j. If we have a 
goml old breaking-in horse it may make our work easioi'. But tliough brcaking-iii 
liorses may be ])lentiful, good old ones are so rare that we might as well dis})eiise 
with the idea. Tii any i-ase, though tlie bn'aking-in horse wall shoulilei’ the youngster 
over and ]»erhaps hoi<l liim on the fence while we lean over and handle liini, the 
tiling has to hi' accnstonied to ]is on our own some tiim*, and lie may as well Ix'gin 
his lesson llow^ Tlie only good I could ever see in that traitor to his breed whicli is 
known as the breaking-in liorse is that it gives confidence. It makes the youngster 
feel tliat things aren’t too bad when there’s another old stager in the yard with it, 
and it feels a greater reliance and lt‘ss fearful of man. That, certainly, is a big 
thing, but it’s not everything. Let’s gin! up our loins, shed tin* extra sweat which 
the old coacher would save us, know ing that the added work on the I'olt will bear its 
own interest and coinjdete a V>ctter job. 

Roping-jiole, lassoo, or will we catch him with a stick, whiclif We’ll us<* a stick 
and then the lassoo. As the colt riins the cinde of the round yard you ’ll stand in 
the middle of it, facing him all the time as he swdngs round, and gradually accustom 
him to your presence. In your hand you’ve a light stick of the ni'cessary length. 
The round yard, by the woy, should be 21 feet in diameter. When the colt slackens 
his trotting round—you’re talking to him the whole time, of course—you’ll reach out 
with the stick and rest it lightly on him. It doesn’t matter where—wither, back, 
rump, or arch of the neck. It’s all the same. As soon as tliat stick touches him 
he’s off for the lick of his life again, snorting madly and wdth perhaps an excited 
plunge and a wdhl kick as he starts. 

Steady, the l)oy. Steady, there, the old man. Whoa, the bo>, w-li-o-a. It’s 
right, old fellow, the stick isn't going to hurt you. See, here^ i’ll run it right along 
your back, up along the crest of your neck a l)it—that makes you prick your ears, 
eh!—and tlnm let it slide over your rump. Whoa, the boy. Steady, the little b(*auty. 

^ In ‘‘The Pastoral Review'” for February. 
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In less than no time at all the colt is used to that stick playing over him, and 
though he inightnH. regard it as harmless, he^s got an idea that it doesn^t bite 
without provocation. After a bit, and a very short bit at that, he HI stand still at 
one spot in the yard wliile the stick advances to him. He ^11 shive*r just a trifle when 
it touches him, and perhaps he ^11 make as though to bound. But he gets used to it, 
and then he’ll permit the thing to rub him all over. By the way, you’ll notice, 
particularly if you’ve a youngster with any character, that it will select one spot 
in the yard where it prefers to suffer advances more than at any other place, and 
if a man’s the brains of a black ant he’ll take advantage of that knowledge and only 
attempt to catch the colt there. It saves time, labour, and imssible injury to the 
youngster. 

The Laying on of Hands. 

After you ’ve reached the stage of being very familiar with the stick, ami when 
th(‘ colt has advanced in his (‘ducation almost to the extent of ignoring it, is the 
time to think of the laying on of hands. 8ome ]>eo})le, and some very good l)reakcra 
at that, too, work along the stick hand over hand, getting nearer and nejirer, till they 
may rub the colt with their han<ls. It seems a good idea, and it has the advantage of 
not breaking down the little confidence which you’ve already built in the animal 
since it came to the yard. But I never did fancy that idea. You see, it’s possible to 
teach the tiling very bad mannei-s in that way. And of all bad manners in a horse 
which 1 detest, I especially abhor that of a horse which pulls away just as I’m 
about to 8li|> the bridle on him. Seef We’ll use the rope on this fellow. That might 
startle him a bit when first it sneaks round, his neck, Init he’ll get used to it in less 
than no time. Anyway, apart from everything else, this colt has to learn that there’s 
a heap of wonderful (‘xperiences coming to him, and one more in a multitude doesn’t 
matter much. 

We sling the loop of the lassoo over the colt’s head and encircle his neck. If 

we miss our throw a couple of times it really doesn’t matter. Of course, we all like 

to do clean work and cajiture our objective first time. But we’re not all perfect. 
If we do achieve our purjiose, it’s so much the better, and if we don’t, the mere fact 
of the rope sliding over him and round him helps to add to the colt’s education. 
Then, with that rope in our hands, when we make our friendly approaches w'c’ve 
something which will aid us to make the colt face towards us and pay attention. 

Let me digress a moment, will you, and point oitt that the human hand, ami 

specially the palm of it, is a wonderful bit of work from a telepathic point of view? 

With it a man may convey messages in an abstract and certainly, though the 

colt hasn’t the least doubt about a man’s presence in the yard with him, when that 
man first lays the palm of his hand on that colt’s shoulder or neck in a caressing 
touch, then does the colt realise positively a man is there and w^hat his intentions 
an*. While the man is nibbing with the back of his hand the colt will suffer that 
attention, bnt as soon as the full palm embraces him he’s off. That’s where the 
ro|)e comes to our assistance. We snig him round wdth a rnn, make him face ns, 
and with our hand extended wliile we croon lovingly to him we come again. Almost 
fearfully the youngster extends his nostrils ami, sniffing mightily, tast(*s of the 
aroma of that liand advanced in friendship. 

When He Smells. 

When he smells it he may do one of several things. Timidly, shivering with 
ajiprehension, he may sufftw our further aoproach. This fellow we take gently, 
treading gingerly and consolidating every inch of oiir advam*e b(*fore going further, 
and with all that in us is we try to make that colt know our intentions are friendly 
and that, really, there’s no need to be afrahl. Aiiotlier joker might take one sniff, 
proclaim with a loud snort that the odour is distasteful to him, and swing away. 
This fellow we snap lo face us again, and by the familiarity of custom do we over¬ 
come his fears. Another deal* little thing may smell once tentatively, twice with 
confidence, and then she may commence to play with the outstretched hand by 
nibbling at it with her lips. Look, I tell you, when you meet a filly of that sort, 
then does your heart resi»oml to her, a great feeling of gladness mixed with pride 
wells up inside you, and verily you believe that life’s worth living. And lastly we 
come to the fellow who takes one sniff, lops his ears, rolls the whites of his eyes, 

and-Whiff! Bang! Both front feet smite the ground with mighty thuds in an 

attempt to strike the hand of the master. Stea<ly a second, now. That animosity 
is prompted by fear more than b^ anything else. We’ve got to use tact in unlimited 
quantiticffi with this follow else we ruin him. Once we ’ll allow him to strike at the 
outstretched hand without taking too much notice of it—that is, always provided he 
doesn’t follow it up with greater violence attempted. We ’ll tolerate a second smack 
at us, ajid if he does it a third time we’ll let him know who’s boss. 
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Moral Suasion a Winner Every Time. 

After a. third shot at us, and with an unabated violence ^showing- in liis methods, 
is the time when we have to rise to the occasion. Moral suasion’s a winner every 
time—it carries further than a stick, and the effect isn’t so disastrous. This is the 
time when we have to carry the white man’s x^restige, and when we rise in our might 
and quell insubordination by will alone. Almost you’ll feel yourself swelling physically 
as the power of your will exjjands and encompasses the colt, and almost you feel 
a monarch among men as that dumb brute beast of the field wilts before you and 
acknowledges your sui)crit>rity. Your crooning lullaby takes a ringing note of i)assion, 
your soothing words are a torrent of blasphemy, and you snap that colt to his 
bearings with a run. If you’re man enough to do it^ then get to it, and if you 
haven’t the stuff inside you the best thing is to vacate the throne you should never 
have occupied and leave the round yard. 

Once the colt is accustomed to your handling, the rest is easy. The first touch is 
the only difficult one. After that you keep advancing your a])proachcs till you’re 
handling the thing all over and where you will, and he’s yours in readiness for 
further education. 


CANE PRICES BOARDS. 

Dex)artment of Agriculture and Stock, 

Brisbane, 10th Ft^bruary, 1928. 

His Excellency tlic Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council, and in 
jmrsuance of the provisions of *^The KeguUUum of Sugar (Uinc Priacs Acts, 
1915 to 1922,” doth, by this notice, afqjoint the following persons as nqu'csentatives 
of the owner or owiu'rs of the mill, and as representatives of tlu* canegrowers, to be 
Members of the respective Boards hereinafter s})ecified, and has been ]>leased to 
apjK)int the ])erson so <lesignated as Chairman ther(‘of, respectively:— 


Cat lie Creek. 

Alillowners ’ K(*|»rcscntative.s— 
P. Tl. Mclj(‘an and 
(;. Simonsen 

(Vinegrowers ’ Kcpr(‘scntatives— 
H. Wallac(‘ and 
.1. J. (\)mpton 
Chairman— 

C. B. Buxton. 

Childers. 

AlillowiKTs ’ Representatives— 
('. R. Fletcher and 

R. C. McBurney 
Canegrowers ’ Repr(‘seutative.s— 
J. Win. Clayton and 
J. Broadhurst 
Chairman— 

H. B. Carney. 

Fairy mead. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 
W. G. B. Goodchild and 
C. A. N. A'^oung 
Cam'growers ’ Representatives— 

E. G. C. Eardley and 

F. J. Wheeler 
Chairman— 

C. I). O ’Brieii. 

Farleigh. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 

G. T. Mulheriii and 
A. McKinnon 

Canegrowers ’ Rejuesentatives— 

H. C. J. Hansen and 
J. McIntyre 

Chairman— 

M. Gallagher. 


Ham'bledon, 

Millowiu'rs ' Rejiresentatives— 

J. G. L. Gillett and 
L. M. Smith 

Cam'growers ’ Repri'sentatives— 

E. A. Atherton and 

F. C. P. Curlewis 
Chairman— 

A. H. O’Kelly. 

Invicta. 

Alillowners ’ Representatives— 
H. B. Burstall and 
J. Iv. Mullins 

(''anegrowers ’ Re])res(*ntatives— 
H. F. Hecht and 
P. Hayes 
Chairman— 

R. A. Tait. 

Maryborough. 

Millowners' Re])resentatives— 
F. Kinne and 
T. E. Braddock 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 

F. F. Bertram and 
L. R. Doss 

Chairman— 

AI. .1. Brace well. 

MilJaquin. 

Millowners ’ Rei)resentatives— 

G. S. Moore and 
E. P. Wyllie 

Canegrowers ’ Repre&entati\ es— 
(1. Tesch ami 

T. Seotney 
Chairman— 

C. D. O ’Brien. 
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CANE PRICES 'Continued. 


Moreton, 

Millowners ^ Representatives— 

W. M. Whalley and 

O. Greathead 

Canegrowers' Representatives— 

A. E. Williams and 
D. McDonald 
Chairman— 

S. L. Stormonth. 

Mount Bauplc. 

Alillowncrs ’ Representatives— 

T. Beattie and 
J. C. Flanagan 

Canegrowers * Representatives— 

P. B. Scougall and 
A. Wni. Messer 

Chairman— 

M. J. Bracewell. 

Mourilyan. 

Alillowners ’ Representatives— 

L. J. Duffy and 
H. G. Selby 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 
G. F. Hudson and 
J. B. Valnuidrc 
Chairman— 

A. E. Aitkin. 

North Eton. 

M illowm rs ’ Representatives— 

G. dohnson and 
S. H. Scougall 

Cfinegrowers ’ Rej)resentativ(‘s— 

O. N. Laws and 
C. H. C. Ross 

Chairman— 

C. B. Buxton. 

Pioneer. 

AlillowiH rs ’ Representatives— 
W. B. Whitson and 

B. C. J. Martin 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 
J. MeB. Walker and 
Win. B. Smith 
Chairman— 

R. A. Tait. 

Plane Creek. 

Alillowners ’ Representatives— 
Alex. InncB and 

D. Greet ham 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 
A. 1. McHardie and 

H. E. Turner 
Chairman— 

M. Gallagher. 

Pleystowe. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 
A. A. Cook and 

P. P. Smith 

Canegrowers ’ Represeniatives— 
M. W. R. Bowman and 

C. McKinley 
Chairman^— 

M. Gallagher, 


Froserpme. 

MillowncTs ^ Representatives— 

M. R. Gibson and 
O. C. Dodd 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 
H. L. Hall and 
R. J. Ruge 

Chairman— 

C, A. K. Morrison. 

Qundba. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

G. S. Moore and 
W. A. Shield 

(^a negro wers ’ Representatives— 
A. J. Christensen and 
C. F. Mittelheuser 

Chairman— 

C. D. O’Brien. 

Paeecourse. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 

J. M. Gibson and 
A. S. Hamilton 

(*ane£rrowers ’ Kepreseiitatives— 
T. d. A. Whitcomb and 
A. Turner 

Chairman— 

C. B. Buxt(*u. 

South Johnstone. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 

F. Gillan and 

F. H. Gilmore 

CaiK'growers ’ Representatives— 

G. F. Hudson and 
R. J. Wright 

Chairman— 

A, E. Aitkin. 

Tally. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 

J. J. Oran and 
G. R. Blair 

C.anegrovvers ’ Representatives— 

G. F. Hudson and 
d. A. Winter 

Chairman— 

A. E. Aitken. 

Victoria. 

Millowners ’ Representatives— 
E. Irving and 
J. R. Kerr 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives— 

H. E. Hollins and 
G. G. Venables 

Chairman— 

J. A. Murray. 


D. A. GLEDSON. 
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OXFORD 

HOUSE 


Brisbane’s 
Leading Private 
Hotel 


{ Between ^dward and Jllbert Streets 
in jinn Street 

One minute from Central Station 
and two minutes from the heart of 
the City 

Room and breakfast inclusiue—other meals op¬ 
tional-—splendid hot mater service. booking bij 
letter or mire recommended to intending guests 
to sdue disappointment. Phone 5400. 

‘Ijerms art opp’icaiion to 

t mARTlN E. TTlcmAHON. maaaqer 


"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiiniui 


Queensland’s Oldest Seed and Produce 

Concern! 

J. Jackson & Co. (Produce & Seeds) Ltd. 

266 Roma Street, Brisbane. 

(50 \:KAR8» in the business) 

PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY RETURNS 

Consign MAIZE, POTATOES, etc., to “Market Sheds” 

EGGS and POULTRY to “Municipal Markets” 

W. J. Langr, Managini; Director. 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sargeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Ship and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 
Boilers, etc.. Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 


BRISBANE 


Estimates given 


Inquiries promptly attended to 


Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 


TiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiniiiiiiitiiiininiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimntiitHiiffi 
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Queensland Cement & Lime Coy. Ltd. 


City Office: 

A.M.L. & F. Coy’s Bldgs. 
Creek Street 

’Fhone— 

Central 41S3 
Central 4134 


Cement Works: 

Toowong 34<l 

5lS>V Toowong 3147 




Manufacturers of **Aee*' Brand Portland Cement 

*'ACE” BRAND (’EMENT is guaranteed always to meet the reciuircments of the 

Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards^ 
Association specification for Portland (Jement. 

*'ACE’^ BRAND CEMENT is used by all Queensland (lovernment Dei)artmcnts, 

Brisbane City (Council, Brisbane Water and Sewerage 
Board, and a!l Alunicijial and Sliire Councils throughout 
Queensland. 

^'ACE'’ BRAND CEMENT is equal in quality to any Portland Cement made in any 

part of the world. 

'‘ACE’^ BRAND CEMENT is made in Queensland by Queenslanders from 

Queensland Limes lone, Shale, and Coal. 

Write for our Free Booklet—*^Ccwciil and How to Use ItU* 


SUPPOKT YOUR OWN QIJEEN81^ANI> 1NOU8TRY BY U81NO 
QUEENSLAND ‘‘AOE’^ BRAND PORTLAND CEMENT 


Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

Usinar Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, troughs, posts, etc. 

Montague Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra CRockhampton) 


If Disinfectant has to be iised, USE THE 
BEST—a few good ones to select from 

^ very stpong-, 25% Cresols. 

Sidolia contains 10% Cresols. 

Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solution “D” for the Bed Bug’s and their eg’g’s. 

We arc sole agents for the above and will be delighted to supply you with any 
> further information. Just Nvrite us. AH above guaranteed by us. 

NORRIS AGENCIES LTD., 639 Ann St.,Valley 
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(Cnscoers to Correspondents. 

BOTANY. 

The followin/f replien have hccn selected from ilic outward mail of the Government 

Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S.i-^ 

Palms. 

Inquirer (Miriam Vale)— 

Palms widely chosen for ii)ciuorial avenue i-»urposes in Queensland are— 

Cocos pluynosa. Cocos Palm. 

PhymUx canariensis. Canary Ph(eiiix. 

Washingtonia fllifcra. Cotton Palm. 

None of these are very fastidious as regards soil conditional and if 
trees such as the Weeping Pig, Bean Tree, &c., do well, you should have 
no tlifhculty with the palms. The second one on the list does Avell on sand¬ 
stone country. 

Sensitive Plant.* 

AV.R.P. (lunisfail, N.Q.)— 

A our specimen is Mimosa pwlica, of the family Leguminos®, and closely allied 
to the Wattles. It is widely distrihuted ov(‘r the tro})ical parts of the 
world, and is r(‘garded as somewhat n })est in cultivation. In spite of its 
pric'kly nature, however, it has consideralde value as a troi'ical fodder, and 
is often tolerated on this account. 

Nut Grass—Pennywort. 

R. AIcTT. (Toowoomba)—Tlie specimens iiroved to be— 

(1) Cyperns 7'otnndus or Common Nut Crass. This is one of the worst weeds 
of culti\ation w(‘ have in Quee.nsland, though in gardens it may l>e kept in 
check by ('onstant forking out or by constantly working the ground with 
a push lioe and preventing the young shoots from appearing above ground. 
This eventually exhausts the underground tubers. 

(2) .V very small s])ecimen consisting of a few leaves only, but we take it to be 
Hydrocotyle asiatim, a sjK'cies of Pennywort. This plant is a common 
weed of damp places and gardens, though in wet seasons such as at ju’esetit 
it may spread further in <ailti\'atioii. It is not a particularly aggressive 
weed, and should be easily kept in check. 

When sending s[)ecimens for identification, larger si>ecimens than those 
you sent would be l>ettcr. Por instance, in the second specimen a piece of 
the stem should have been sent .showing the leaf attachment. 

Crowsfoot Grass. 

M.J.(\ (BurrandowaJi, via Kiiigaroy) — 

Vour specimen is Pleusme indiea or Cj’owsfoot Grass, a grass move or less 
of an aininal nature often coming nx) very thickly after the summer rains. 
It is a grass wdth a wide distrilnition outside of Australia and in Jiiostlv 
found here in cultivation [»addocks, around cow' yards, or in fact anvwheiv 
where tin* ground has been disturbed. Like Budaii grass and some of the 
sorghums, it contains in its more sneeulent stages ])russic-acid yielding 
glucoside, but w^e liave never lieard of it causing deaths in stock in 
Queensland. 

An Introduced Weed (RouhUva muitifida), 

IN QUIRER (Warwick) — 

AA)nr specimen has been identified as Eonhevia midiifida, a native; of the warmer 
parts of botli North and Bouth America. It is Jiot regarded as a, bad wetnl 
in those countries, though in the United States sneh as in lower California 
it seems to occur mostly as a weed on railway lines and so forth. This 
is the first record of the |>lant in Queensland and a|)parently in Australia. 
It btdongs to the family Chenopodiaceaj whieli contains the Salt Bush, 
Pat Hen, and many other plants. It is very similar to some others of the 
family already in Queensland and will xn-ohably become more or less 
of a pest. 
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Hlngbarklng. 

E.R.W. (Inglewood) — 

(1) There is nothing in the theory of the sap coming down on the outside of 
the bark. The conducting tissue of the wood transfers water and mineral 
solutions absorbed by the roots to the leaves; on the other hand the 
conducting tissue of the' inner part of the bark transfers food material 
manufactured in the leaves to the roots or other parts of the tree which 
either consume it or store it up for future use. Bingbarking alone, though 
slower than ringbarking and sapping, should be as effective, though in 
actual practice this does not seem the case. In the latter case you cut 
through the conducting tissues of both the wood and the bark. 

(2) The fact of bark peeling freely from the trunk is a good indication 
of the tree being in full growth and represents a good time for ringbarkiiig 
and sap])ing, 

(3) Tlio chief reason for adding soda to the arsenical solution is to aid in 
dissolving the arsenic. If caustici soda is used the heat generated does 
away with the necessity of boiling. 

Scrub or Creek Cherry. 

Inquirer (Brisbane) — 

Your vspecimen is not Ixlwdomyrtus nuxcrocarpa but Kuficniu amtraiiH, the 
Scrub Cherry or Cieek Cherry, a small or medium-sized tree fairly common 
along creek banks in coastal Queensland. Th(‘ fruit has a pleasant acid 
flavour and is not known to i)ossess any poisonous character, it and other 
species of Eugenia are sometimes confused with Rliodomyrtus. 


Red Bloodwood- Fringe Lily. 

T.G.F. (Brisbane) — 

(1) EHvaJuptm corymbosa, tlie Bed Blood Wood. This tr<‘e is at the prestmt 
time bearing an abundance of flowers and in its younger stages is very 
handsome. 

(2) Thysanotns tubcrosvs, the Fringe Lily. This plant is also commonly knowui 
its the Fringe A’iolet, though it is really a member of (he Lily family. 

Eucalyptus and Mosquitoes. 

L.F. (Pawa, Fgi, British Solomoji Islands) — 

The effectiveness of Eucalyptus in mosejuito control is due largely to the 
al)i1ity of souk* of the sj>ecies to grow' in KW'ainpy land and gradually assist 
in drying it uj), such as Eumlyptifs rohusta, Homotimes called the Swamj) 
Alaliogany. This 8[)ecies wouhl prol^ably do well in tlie Solomons. Otlier 
s]>ecie8 that would probably do well with you arc the Flooded Cum 
{E. salipna), the Queensland Blue Cum (E. ieretlcornis) and the Citron- 
sceiit(‘d Cum {E. oiiriodora). Seeds of all of these should be obtainable 
from Messrs. A. Murphy and Sons, • Seedsmen, Woy VVoy, New' South 
Wales. This flriii makes a specialty of Australian tree seeds. 

A Native Podder, 

Inquirer (Kingaroy)— 

Y"our sj)ecimen is Cusenta australUi, a native |)odder that is parasitic on a 
number of native herbs and W'eeds, and is also found on cultivated crops. 


Carpet Grass. 

C.H.O. (Toowong) — 

Your specimen is Pas pa’urn platycau^e^ the Carpet Grass. It lias a wide distri¬ 
bution over the tropics of practically the whole world, and in Queensland 
is most abundant in the North, particularly on the coastal areas where it has 
some value both as a lawn grass and stock food. It is less common in the 
South, though well established here and there. It spreads readily by both 
seedvs and runners. The only satisfactory method of eradication is to dig 
v it out and plant a smothering, quick-growing grass like Blue Couch {Panwmn 
% didaetylum) jn its place. If you can get a good swarth of Blue Couch 
y established it should keep down the Carpet Crass. 
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PIO RAISING. 

The foUowin.fi replies have hern selected from the ouhvard mail of the Jnstructor 
in Pig Paising, Mr. E. J. Shelton, Tl.D.A.: — 


Large Yorkshire. 

F.H.P. (Milmorravi) — 

It is not poasible to secure boars or sows of tliis breed in Queenslnnd, tbougU 
good-quality animals in either sex of the Middle (or Medium-sized) York* 
shire are av^ailable. So far the Large York has not lieen introduced, ami 
as quarantine regulations at present prohibit the introduction of ])igs 
from the Southern States (where there are several well-known breeders), 
you wdll have to be content to either try the Middh? York or some other breed. 
In any case w'e doubt whether it would be wdse to cross the Large Yorkshire 
and the 'ramworth, for they are both large breeds, and we are sure better 
results would accrue by crossing the Middle York and tin' Tainworth or 
the Berkshiri' and the Tamw’orth, or even the Tam worth and Poland-China. 
Idle cross Tannvorth and Gloucester Old Spot won second prize in the 
Bacon Pig (hircase contest at last Brisbane Show, but we are afraid that 
unless given very spc'cial care and attention tlu'y Avould be too large and 
growtliy, and wh(‘n ready for slaughter too heavy for our markets. We 
could secure really good boars thiei* months old in tlu* Berkshire (and up 
to four months), Middle Yorkshire (uj) to two and a-ha1f months), Poland- 
China, and l)uroc-Jers(‘y breeds at about six guiiu'as'each, crated on rail at 
point of desiiatch. Of these, Berksliires would be the cheapest, though it 
would depend upon the cpiotation and from whose stud olitaiued as to .just 
what price would be charged. 

Care of the Sow. 

E.D.L. (Maleny)--- 

We consider it a wise {)lan to give every br(‘eding sow, ]U’ior to farrow’big, a 
good ])ran mash in which is include<l three or four fluid ounces of castor oil. 
If this were done regularly, the lives of many sows would be saved, for, 
unfortunatidy, many good br(*eding sows are lost e.ach year tlirough these 
troul)l(‘s. You may liave to introduct' fr(*sh breeding stock, for it is 
apparent the strains you have had are running out and losing their 
constitutional vigour. 


To Rid Pigs of Lice. 

T.L. (Amamoor, Mary Valley) — 

The best mixture for ridding pigs of lice and similar parasites is made up as 
follows:—’ 

Benzine . . . . . . . . . . i pint 

Kerosene . . . . . . . . • . ^ pi»t 

Fish oil . . . . , . . . . . 7 pints 

If fish oil is not available you could use old separator oil, cotton seed oil, 
or neatsfoot c il, for the oil is used to carry the benzine and kerosene and to 
soften the skin more than for the purpose of destroying the lice. It is 
necessary to have the pigs fairly clean before apx)lying this mixture. It is 
also necessary to give the animals a second applieation about three days 
after the first om‘ and to treat them periodically as the lice ai)i>ear to 
become more plentiful. If you make up a gallon of the mixture and keej* 
it in a tin or glass container and periodically treat the animals you will 
have no difficulty at all in keeping them free from lice. Lice are always 
more plentiful and more troublesome in a season like the present than at 
a normal time. 


Experience Necessary for Pig Raising. 

Inquirer. (Biloela)— 

It is necessary to have some experience in order to make a success of pig-raising. 
It would be better to sell your milk to your neighbours than to go in for 
pigkeeping unless you understand the business. Pig paddocks are certainly 
necessary. Good stout posts and K-wire for fencing are quite all right, 
but it would not be necessary to enclose more than 2 or 3 acres in any one 
block—that is unless you had the area available and it was not being used 
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for any other purpose. From a eultivation point of view it is also necessary 
that the paddocks should be numerous and not too large, for in this way 
more pigs can be fed on a given area than if they are allowed to roam over 
a larger area and waste a lot of food. We would bo glad to answer specific 
(juestions if you care to make out a list of points on which you require 
advice. 

Berkshire pigs or pigs of any other breed from three to four months 
old would, cost between three and five guineas each, crated on rail at point 
of despatch. The rail freight would not be more than ten shillings per 
head, unless the animal was transported over a great distance. Sows in 
pig or at a serviceable age would be worth up to ten guineas each, plus 
expenses. We think that if you secured one boar and about six unrelated 
sows these should be quite sufficient for a start. Later on you could ])robably 
increase the sows to twenty or more as you had more accommodation avail¬ 
able. Water supply, green food, and mineral matters are all necessary in 
addition to milk and grain. Hence you will see that it is quite a proposition 
to make the necessary provision for introducing this class of stock on to the 
farm. 


Tomato Preserves. 

Inquirer (Brisbane)— 

Whole Tomatoes Covnwp .—Select small ripe tomatoes that will go into jars. 
Peel and drop a few at a time into boiling salt water. Dip out when cooked 
and j)lace in the jars; then fill up the jars with boiling water. Seal hot. 

Taiwatoe Chillie Sauce .—Take twenty-five large ripe tomatoes, four white onions,, 
three green j)epper8, with seeds removed. 81ice tomatoes so as to take out 
as many seeds as possible. Oho|) onions and pe))pers fine and mix tlu^ 
ingredients together. Heat three cups cider vinegar and dissolve in it 
two cu))8 wiiite sugar, two small tablespoons salt. Pour over mixture and 
cook slowly one hour. Beal hot. 

Canning Tomatoes .—Have tomatoes of uniform ripeaeso. ?cur "'oiling water 
over them to remove skins. Wlien jK'eled, place in a granite ketth' or pan 
and heat slowly without adding any water. A sprinkle of salt. Boil half 
hour and seal hot. 

Green Tomato Fidkles .—Four (piarts green tomatoes, four small onions, four- 
green peppers. Slice tomatoes and onions, sprinkle with half cup salt and 
leave overnight in a crock. Drain off brine next morning. Put iu a 
preserving kettle one quart vinegar, one level teas})oon each of black pepper, 
mustard seed, celery seed, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and quarter cup sugar. 
Bring to a boil and add jirepared tomatoes, onions, and peppers, cook slowly 
thirty minutes. Fill jars and seal hot. 

Green Tomato Sauce .—Boil one and a-half hours the following:—Two dozen large 
tomatoes, one and a-half dozen apples, quarti'r lb. salt, four large green 
sweet pepper.'', one red Jiepper, 3 lb. brown sugar, 2 oz. mustard, two table¬ 
spoons ground ginger, two pints vinegar, six large onions. Beal hot. 

Green Tomato Mince Meat .—One peck green tomatoes, one peck apples, 6 lb. 
brown sugar, 2 lb. currants, two teaspoons cinnamon, 2 lb. raisins, tw^o tea¬ 
spoons cloves, two teaspoons allspice. Cook three hours. Seal hot. 

Tomato Sauce .—Cut tomatoes in medium size pieces. Add one large onion 
chopped and one cup chopped fresh ])ep})er to each gallon tomatoes. Cook 
until tender, put through sieve, add one and a-lialf teaspoonsful of salt and 
three teaspoonsful sugar to each gallon of pulp. Cook until consistency 
of ketchup, stirring constantly. Pack, while boiling hot, into jars and 
I)rocess in water bath or water seal for twenty-five minutes or under 5 lb. 
steam pressure for fifteen minutes or under 10 lb. for ten minutes. Remove 
jars from canner and seal hot at once. Tin cans should be plunged 
immediately in cold water and cooled as quickly as possible. When cool, 
store in dark, dry, cool jdace. 

Corn and Tomato .—Prepare each vegetable as for canning. Chop tomatoes, in, 
medium size pieces or heat to simmering point and put through sieve. Mix 
thoroughly two parts tomato to three of corn. Pack in hot glass jars or 
enamelled tin cans. Add one level teaspoonful of salt. Process in water 
bath or water seal two hours or under 10 lb. steam pressure sixty minutes. 
Remove jars from canner and seal hot at once. Tin cans should be plunged 
immediately into cold water and cooled as quickly as possible. When cool,, 
s store in a dark, dry, cool place. 
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Qeneral J^okes. 


Butter Board. 

As no petition has been received for a poll on the question of the continuance of 
the Queensland Butter Board, it will be reconstituted accordinj^ly, to operate as from 
the Ist March this year to the 30th June, 3931. 

8 ix representjitives are to be elected for the full term, ami for this purpose’ the 
following nominations have been received:—- 

Division No. .1— 

W. Scott, Peeramon; 

W. J. Sloan, Malanda. 

Divisions Nos. 2, 3, 4, and i> have returned unopposed— 

J. Ij. Wilson, Calliope; 

.lames McKobert, Maryborough; 

James Purcell, Toowoomba; and 

C. H. Jamieson, Gatton. 

Division No. 6— 

K. Brabiner, Gympie; 

T. Flood Plunkett, Beaudesert. 

The date of the election for the two members to repr(\sent Divisions Nos. 1 and 
6 lias been fixed for the 2cSth February, 1928. Mr. R. Maegregor, Director of 
Marketing, will act as Government representative on the Board. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The following Police Constables have been apjiointed Tns}K*ctors of Slaughter¬ 
houses as from the 26th danuary, 1928:—James Norman Mackay, John Lane, and 
Albert Edward Stevens. 

Mr. IT. F. Sibley, Insjiector of Slaughter-houses at Cliarters Towers, has been 
appointed also an Inspector under ^^The Diseases in Stock Art of 1915.’^ 

Mr. A. S. Alexander, of Maryborough, has l>een appointed an Honorary Ranger 
under and for the purposes of “ The Animals and Birds Acts, 1921 to 1924,^^ as from 
the 31 st January, 1928. 

Constables Robert Henry Sabien (Saudgate) and Janies Dufficy (Chillagoe) 
have lieen ajipointed Inspectors of Slaughter-houses. 

Mr. M. H. (>am|)bell, of Albany (Veek, Strathjiine, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Egg Board until the 31st December, 1928. 

Cane Prices Boards. 

As no nominations were ia‘ceived for Representatives on the undej-mentioned 
Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards, the following Representatives have l)een appointed:— 

Babinda Local Board— 

Millowners’ Rei)resentatives—^F. A. Lament and W. J. Ryan. 

Cattle Creek LociU Board (Mackay) — 

Canegrowers^ Representatives—H. W^allace and .1. .1. Compton. 

Fairymead Local Board (Buiidaberg)— 

Millowmers’ Representatives—W. G. B. Goodchild and C. A. N. Young. 

Racecourse Local Board (Mackay) — 

Canegrowers ’ Representative—A. Turner. 


Arrowroot Board. 

An Order in Council has been approved under the Primary Produeiers' 
Organisation and Marketing Act, extending the term of office of Members of the 
Arrowroot Board from one to three years. 

Nominations will be received until 5 p.m. on the 10th March, 1928, for election 
as Growers^ Representatives on the Arrowroot Board. Five such representatives will 
be required to be elected for a term of three years by those growers who, in the 
1926-27 season, supplied arrowroot bulbs grown in Queensland to any arrowroot 
mill in Queensland. 

Each nomination is to bo signed by at least ten (10) such growers. If more 
than five nominations are received a postal ballot will be taken. 
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Valedictory. 

Mr. F. Bowtock, Assistant Instructor in Fig Eaising, has, consequent on his 
appointment to the position of Instructor in Fig Kaising at the Hawkesbury Agri¬ 
cultural Colh‘gc, Kichinoml, New Houth Wales, severed his connection with this 
Department. Mr. Bostoc'k, who is still a young iiian, i)roved himself in the Queens¬ 
land service a capable and enthusiastic officer, and among farmers particularly he 
made many friends. Quecmsland is a vast State of great distances, and itineraries 
curried through by field officers of the Department cover in the course of the 
y(?ar many thousands of miles. Constantly on the job, Mr. Bostock gave good 
service to the farming industry, with which he maintainad an active and useful 
association. As ,1o<lgo at country shows he won resj)e(*t for his decisions and 
practical knowh‘dge of animal husi)andry. His skill as a draughtsman was also an 
advantage when instruction wars required in modern farm building design and field 
lay-out. Mr. Bostock left Queensland with the sincere good wishes of his fellow 
officers and all engaged in the industry to which he has devoted his talents and 
energy, together with their belief tluit he will meet ivith a full measure of success 
in his new^ sjdiere of interest and action. 

Mr. Bostock was Assistant instructor in the Pig Section at tlie Hawkesbury 
College prior to coming herca His aiijiointment to the senior j>osition at Hawkes¬ 
bury was made possible by the traiisfoi* of Mr. A. Gray to the position of Senior 
Instructor, with headquarters iii Sydney, and with work similar to that being carried 
on in this State by Mr. Shelton. 

Tractor School at Gatton. 

The Queensland Agricultural College*, in conjunction with the Council of 
Agriculture, will hold its Fifth Queensland Tractor School from tlu* drd to the I3th 
April, inclusive. 

The course will cover lectures, demonstrations, .and practical work in the care, 
adjustment, rc|)airs, and driving of many makes of tractors. 

At the last school there \vere present four Fordsons (one crawler-fitte<l, one fitted 
with a rototiller, one fitted with a plough between front and bjick wheels). Case, 
Fitch, Hart Parr, Jolin Deere, McCormick-Deering, and Twin City. It is expected 
that later models of tractors will be represented this year. 

The cost to each farmer w'ill be £3 8s. 6d., which will cover all instruction costs, 
board and residence, and recreation fee. 

The Kailway Departuu nt will grant attending farim'is om;-hal£ excursion rates 
each way on presentation of a certificate from the College. 

The College will ])rovi(le I'owau* kerosene, the railage on tractors from and to 
Brisbane, and free board and residence for tractor mechanics. 

Farmers should book to (kdlege Station and ask the guard to stop, i)reviously 
advising the College of the train by which they will travel. 

Farmers will need to l)riiig blankets, sheets, mosquito net, pillow'slips, towels, 
soap, mirror, and other toilet requisites. 

No farmer will be allowed to confine his attention to a i)articular tractor, but 
must work each in turn. Should he desire more work on a j)£irtieular tractor, he 
will have to arrange it in his sj;)are time. 

The daily time-table will be as follows:— 

Tuesday, 3rd, and Wednesday, 4th, will be devoted to lectures in the morning 
and practical work in the afternoon. 

Thursday, 5th—Practical work all day. 

Friday, 6th—Lectures all day. 

Saturday, 7th—The morning will be devoted* to lectures while the afternoon 
will be reserved for sport. 

Sunday, 8th—Church service and picnic. 

Monday, 9th—^Lectures all day, 

Tuesday, 30th—Practical work all day. 

Wednesday, llth—^Practical work all day. 

Thursday, 12th—Practical work all day. 

Friday morning, 13th—Practical work. 

Applications from farmers wishing to attend the School will be received from 
now onwards; early applications will be given preference. Last yerir applications 
liad to be closed long before the School opened; the attendance at the School being 
a record for Farmers-^ Classes in Queensland. 

Any further particulars will be supplied on request. 
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Dingo Board Elections. 

The following have been eleeterl Members of the Western Downs and Kennedy 
Dingo Boards, respectively: — 

Western Downs, Inglewood— 

William James Tomkins, 

George Frederick William Goodrich, 

Arthur Rhodes Lomax, and 
William Robert Braeker. 

Kennedy, Ingham— 

George Ohristopf Teitzel, 

Henry John Atkinson, 

William Stanley Col lings Warren, and 
Leland Edwin Challands. 

The Police Magistrate, Ingham, has V)een appointed Governinent Rejiresentativo 
on the latter Board. 

Citrus and Pineapple Levy Regulations. 

The })eri()d during wliich the Pineapple Levy Regulations, apiu’oved of on the 
16th January, D26, under the Fruitmarketing Organisation Acts, shall continue in 
force has been extended from the 25th January, 1928, to the 24th January, 1929. 
This levy is at the rate of one halfpenny per case of pineapples in containers, and, 
where sold loose, one halfpenny per forty-two rough or Ripley pineapples, or one 
halfpenny per twenty-four smooth ]»irioapplo8. 

Similarly, the (Ttrus Levy Regulations, approved of on the 18th February, 1926, 
liave been exteude<l from the 29th Febrimry, 1928, to the 28th February, 1929. This 
levy is at the rate of one penny jier bushel case and one halfpenny per half-bushel 
case of citrus fruit marketed. 

The above levies are now to be collected by means of Levy Stamjis, which are 
obtainable at the head office of the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and 
which are to be aflfixc'd to Account Sales or Credit Notes, or any other document 
giving evidence of the sale of these fruits. 

Pigs at the Ipswich Show. 

The increased imjiortaiu'c of the Virceding of thoroughbred pigs, to the West 
Moreton area, has been recognised fc^r some time ])ast by the (.Queensland Pastoral 
and Agricultural (Society, Ipswicli, who have made a s]»ocial effort with this section 
of their Show to be held on Kith, 17th, and 18th May next. In the first jdace entries 
for thoroughbred stock only will be accepted, as the section is conducted under the 
rules and regulations of the Australian IMg Breeders’ Ass)ciation; further, the 
prize money lias been considerably increased and now ranks equal if not better 
than most shows. The accommodation has recently been entirely rebuilt on the 
most modern principles. A section has been added confined to members of School 
Pig Clubs, where the prizes are on a very liberal scale. Exhibits are carted free 
to and from the Ipswich Railway Station, and in the case of the latter, exhibits 
will be attended to by a special committee. A competition hf>s also been provided 
for young judges. The society is indebted to Mr. E. J Shelton. Iristructor in Pig 
Raising, for valuable assistance and advice in the cdassification, and confidently look 
forward to the active supjiort of the various School Clubs throughout the district. 

Floods and Landslides. 

The ffoods and landslides reported as a result of the heavy February rains— 
which, after all, arc only typical of our ordinary wet season—raises the question as 
to the extent to which the wholesale denudation of forest and jungle from the crests 
and slopes of the coastal range and on watersheds generally is res})onsible for those 
phenomena. It is, of course, well known that the clearing of hillsides of moisture- 
retaining and soibholding timber is followed by soil erosion and the silting-up of 
watercourses. Relevantly, the TTnited States Department of Agriculture says that 
investigation of the seepage of soil water shows that this was most rapid on the 
open slopes following a rain, while, the seepage was greater in quantity, steadier, 
and distributed throughout a longer period of tiino in the area covered with timber. 
By thus absorbing more water, by holding it longer and allowing it to seep out 
more gradually, areas covered with forest exert a considerable influence in the 
regulation of stream flow, tending to prevent high water and flooding periods of 
heavy rainfall on the one hand and drying up of streams during the dry season on 
the other. 

18 
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Mr. Soutter’s Work at Roma—Federal Appreciation. 

After a visit to the Roma State Farm, sakl Mr. J. A. J. Hunter, recently, 

the Minister for Home and Territories, Mr. C. W. Marr, D.S.O., M.O., paid a great 
tribute to the work of Mr. R. E. Soutter, whom he described as the Lutlier Burbank 
of Australia. Mr. Soutter’s work had added thousands of pounds to the agricultural 
wealth of Queensland, Mr. Hunter said, and the Federal Government appreciated 
the fact. 

The Meaning of Existence. 

Thus Sir Oliver Lodge:—Man is not fully-developed man as yet, when only a 
few out-top their fellows; the time will surely come wlien all will be able to realise 
their birthright. Mirdi of the present unrest is a groping after higher things, a 
feeling that this world cannot be all, that education and leisure are objects worth 
struggling for; that there are prizes beyond the present scope of the average man. 
Terribly mistaken are some of the efforts; selfishness dogs and damages the ideals; 
but sooner or later all this can be rectified. Mankind is barely civilised as yet, we 
have much leeway to make up; but there is plenty of time. For the individual and 
also for the race there is a magnificent prospect ahead; and if we set our faces firmly 
towards the right, and seek for the guidance which is certainly forthcoming, if we 
try to ascertain what is really the meaning of existence, and get our wills right 
with that effort which seems to us divine, then V)eyond these voices we shall attain 
to peace and to the service which is perfect freedom. 

The Agricultural Problem. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine (U.S.A.) told President Coolidgc that the 
showing for agriculture in general for 1927 has been good, but that much remains 
to be done before the position of the farmers will cease to be a problem. While 
fanners themselves are reducing their costs of production through increased 
efficiency,^’ he says, public agencies should co-operate with them in effecting a 
better adjustment of production to demand. Also efforts should be made to diminish 
waste, to lessen margins between producers’ and consumers’ prices, to reduce trans¬ 
portation and distribution costs, and to lessen the farmers’ overhead charges by 
lowering or redistributing tax burdens and by improving agricultural credit facilities. 
Farmers should be encouraged to enhance their bargaining power through co-operative 
marketing, and the responsibility of the public in helping to reduce price fluctuations 
due to unavoidable gluts and shortages of agricultural products should be recognised 
in a practical manner. ’ ’ 

Pastoral Research—Weapons in the Armoury of Science. 

It would seem unnecessary to argue that research should be brought to the aid 
of any industry, least of all that of primary production. Yet the fact remains that 
a large percentage of producers in Australia apparently fail to realise the true 
position of their industry and of themselves as units of it. The margin of profit 
is a narrowing one; production coats are increasing, prices are at a level that is not 
likely to be greatly exceeded, and competition by other countries is becoming steadily 
keener. There are certain costs which are beyond tlie power of producers to control, 
but there are others—on the practical side of stock raising—that offer plenty of 
scope for reduction. Amongst these may be mentioned the periodical heavy toll of 
droughts, artificial feeding, losses by ^lests, diseases, malnutrition, &c. Again, there 
are the matters of wool quality, carrying capacity, and many others associated with 
the revenue side of the business that are capable of betterment. It is in these 
spheres that research is absolutely essential if the industry is to continue and 
prosper, and the following extract from an article by Secretary W. M. Jardine in 
^^The Country Gentleman” (U.S.A.) of Deccinber, 1927, is right to the point:— 
‘ * Perhaps in the matter of pe&t prevention the failure to give adequate support to 
forehanded research has resulted in the most easily obvious national loss. Had we 
long ago secured financial support for the policy of studying foreign pests on 
foreign soil, the tremendous ravages which we have suffered from imported insects 
might to a large extent have been obviated. . . . But the necessity for fore¬ 

handed research is not confined to the problem of pest prevention and pest control. 
To hold foreign markets for our surplus products we must meet competition from 
other lands. We can meet this competition only by the studied development of 
methods of production which will allow our growers, while still maintaining high 
American standards of living, to sell at a price which cannot be met by less ingenious 
peoples.” It (loos not need the ability to see through a brick wall to realise the 
oulcome of an indefinite continyation of more or less easy-going methods in the 
Atistfklian pastoral industry. It uses, and uses well, what weapons it has at its 
command, but there are other and more powerful ones in the armoury of science. 
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Plant Propagation from Cuttings. 

Almost any plant can be grown from a cutting if planted and treated in the 
correct manner. The accepted rule is that tlie cutting must be carefully cut; that 
the right portion of the jdant must be taken ; that it be firmly planted in the correct 
compost; that the compost be kept in a damp condition; and that the portion of the 
cutting above ground be j)rotected from excessive evaporation until the roots are 
formed to supply the loss. 

Cuttings may be struck in prepared beds or in pots in bush or glass houses. 
The soft-wooded plants are generally successful in the shaded houses, and liardy and 
hard-wooded plants in semi-shaded nursery beds. The starting coiniiost must comprise 
a fair quantity of sand, and the top layer of soil, say half inch, should be nearly all 
sand, or at least three-quarters sand. At the bottom of the pots and be<i a thorough 
drainage system is necessary, as stagnation round the end of a (‘utting is fatal to 
success. 

When planting cuttings, the earth must lie thoroughly compacted around the 
extremity of the cutting. The hole in which a cutting is to Vie placed must be made 
with a blunt, flat-ended stick, which is presse<l down into the comiiost, and the 
surface sand will fall into the hole, and this ensures the drainage; the cutting is 
then pressed firmly into the hole, and the soil is then ])resse(l firmly around the 
cutting by ramming with the stick which lias Vieen used as a dibVdcr, 

The general rule in selecting a cutting is that it be young wood that is 
sufficiently matured, and the cutting should liave a heel of the previous growth 
from which it sfirings. It is essential that the cut should be'cUian and not damaged 
in any way at the base. If the cutting is damaged in any way it is advisable to 
retrim the base with a sharp knife, remove all leaves to as deeji as the cutting lias to 
he planted, and tlie stripiring of the leaves must be done carefully, not pulled off, 
V)Ut cut clean with a knife. As a general rule, the smaller the cutting the greater 
the chance of success. 

In planting cuttings it is not of much importance at what angle the jilants 
are inserted in the soil. Some growers claim that cuttings should be planted at an 
angle of about 45 dt^grccs, and others claim that straight-ui) jilnnting is the best. 

Planting. 

Never plant in ground which, since digging, has become dry and lum})y. Sprinkle 
it well with water, then Ineak it down as finely as jiossUde. Do not put tender 
seedlings out, liowevev favourable the weather may b(‘, without first hardening off. 
To harilen off jilajits it is best to transplant the tender seedlings into starting boxes 
or beds witli plenty of space between the plants, so that they may Vie lifted for 
transplanting into the open beds with a Viall of earth attached to each mass of roots. 

Give a thorough watering an liour or two before the actual time of planting, 
otherwise you are increasing the cheek to the jilants. It is jireferable to pdant in 
the evenings or on a dull day, rather than during the heat of the day. It is also 
necessary to give tempiorary shade from the snn. Huch shading can iisiially be 
dispensed with in a few days. 

Immediately a bed or border has been traiisjilanted do not fail to give a 
thorough soaking of water. This will settle t)ie fine soil around the I’oots. When 
planting out do not overcrowd. Be careful to avoid flatness in large* beds. Water 
the plants in flu* evenings as lu'ccssary until tlie plants show signs of having 
become established. 

The Democracy of the Ancients. 

Equal justice; equal opportunity for the service of the State; the spirit of 
reverence for the laws the peojile enact and for the unwritten lawvs founded in human 
nature; the education tliat trains men to think before they act, and then to act, 
that teaches them to enjoy and to know what to enjoy, to love beauty without excess 
and wisdom without inefticieney, that gives the power to the individual to meet every 
asjiect of life with ready grace, whether wealth or })Overty, life or death ; the iiassionate 
love of country that will inspire a man not only to die for his city, but to live to 
the utmost for it, developing every faculty nature has given him that he may consecrate 
all his gifts of speech and sense, taste, wisdom and the ojien mind, to the good of 
his fellow-citizens; these are no ideals of the barbarians nor of tlie half-civilised 
lands we know. Where is the motive, where tlie transforming power, to make of our 
common clay the true citizens of such a Democracy ? Nowhere, I think, but in one 
who talked no piolitics and drew no Republic, Init understood better than Pericles 
the greatness of man and better than Plato the Kingdom of God. ^ ’—Mr. T. K, 
Glover, in ^‘Democracy in the Ancient World. 
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l^arn) for fCpril. 

FiEiiD.—Those areas already lying in fallow for subsequent sowing with wheat 
should be kejit in good tilth, using field implements that have a stirring effect in 
preference to those which tend to reverse the surface soil. The surface should never 
be allowed to cake; consequently all showers must be followed by cultivation, as soon 
as ('onditions will permit of teams and imj)lements working freely. 

Early fodder crops, such as barley (skinless or (Jape) and C(‘rtain varieties of 
W’heat may be sown during Aj)ril. (xrowers of winter fodders will be well advised 
to study the article dealing with dairy fodder plots wdiich appeared in February, 
^022, Journal. 

Potatoes should now be showing good growth and must be kept free from all weed 
growths by means of the scufller. If sufficiently advanced, and any doubt exists as to 
the prevalence of bliglit, advantage should be taken of fine weather to give a second 
spraying of “burgundy mixture,^’ a calm and somewhat cloudy day being chosen if 
possible for the spraying. 

Where land has been previously well })repared, lucerne sowing should be carried 
out this month, and intending growers of this fodder will be well advised to ascertain 
the germinating qualities of seed submitted to them for purciiase. The ditTerence 
between a good and bad “strike” is often traceable to the poor class of seed sown. 

Maiie and cotton crops should now l)e in the harvesting stage, and, once 
tnatured, are better in the barn than the o])en ]>addock, where weevils and other 
insects are usually prevalent at this season of the year. 

. Root crops sown last month should now be making fair growth, and during the 
early period of such should be kept free from weeds, and, where necessary, thinned 
out. Sowings of mangels, swedes, field carrots, sugar-beet, and rape may still be 
made where conditions of moisture will permit. 

As the sowing season is close at hand for certain varieties of wheat—i.e., those 
which require a fairly long period to develop in, every effort should be made to bring 
the seedbed into the best possible tilth and to free it from foreign growths of all 
kinds. The, grading of all seed-wheat is strongly recommended, jind growers who 
favo^> 1‘^ertaiA varieties should adof>t a. system of seed selection from j)rolific strains 
with a view to the raising of larger quantities of pure typical grjiin for ultimately 
Bowdng in their larger fields. 

Pickling of wheat to prevent smut (bunt) is necessary, (rermin/ition tests should 
be carried out prior to commencing seeding ojierations. 

Sorghums which have matured and are not immediately required as green fodder 
should, wherever possible, be conserved as ensilage to provide for a reserve, to tide 
over the period when grasses and herbage are dry. Succulent fodder of this descrip¬ 
tion is the best possible form of insurance against drought, and for maintaining 
dairy and other stock in thrifty condition. 


Orchard j^otes for ^Cpril. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

In the Ordiard Noti^s for March the attention of citrus growers was called to the 
necessity of their taking the greatest possilfie care in the gathering, handling, 

sweating, grading, and packing of the coining crop of fruit, as the returns for the 

labour expended in the upkeep of their orcliards will depend entirely on the condition 
in which the fruit reaches the market. Many growers fail to’ realise the very 
important fact that the success of fruitgrowing does not dei)end merely on the 
proper working and management of the orchard, so essential for the i>roduction of a 
good crop of liigh-class fruit, but that the manner in which the fruit is handled and 
placed on the market is of even greater importance. In no branch of fruit culture is 

this more evident than in the case of citrus fruits, as no fruit pays better for the 

extra care and attention necessary to enable it to be marketed in the best possible 
condition. Every season there is more or less loss in the consignments sent to the 
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Boutheni inarkets, tin* perci iitage dciicndiii^r nminly on tiie weather eoiiditioim, the 
loss in a wet year being niueli Ijeavier than that in a dry year. 

A very large jiereentage of the loss is due to what is known in the trade as 
speekiug—viz., a rotting of the fruit eaused by a mould fungus, and this loss can 
be prevented, provided iiec'essary precautions are taken. Altliough this matter was 
dealt with last month, it is of sncli vital importanee to our eitrus growers that it is 
nc(*es8ary to again refer to it. 

In the first place, growc'rs must clearly understand that H])ecking enniiot occur 
on ))erfect fruit, the skin of which is free from injury of any kind. The fungus 
causing H])ecking can only olitain an (Uitry into the fruit through an injury to tlic 
skin; it will thus be seen that the launedy for sjiecking is to take every possible cure 
not to injure the skin of tlio fruit in. any way. 

F(‘vv growers realise how easily the skin of citrus fruits is injured, especially 
that of fruit grown under moist and humid conditions, when the skin is full of 
rjioistnre .and so tender that the least sign of rough handling causes serious injury, 
as the ('clls of the skin are so l)rittle that they are easily broken, and when so broken 
a ready means of entry for th(^ mould fungus is provided, and specking follows in 
duo course. 

The remedy for sp(‘cking is in the hands of the grower, who must learn so to 
gather, handle, and transport the fruit from the orchard to the ])acking-shed that 
it does not receive* tin* slightest injury, and further, that when it has reached the 
]>acking-shed it must la^ carefully pl;iced in shallow bins or oh trays and be exposed 
to the air for at least seven days, so that the sur])lns moisture in the skin may be 
removed, and the skin thus becomes toughened and less easily injured. This drying 
of the skin is known as “sweating,'’ and during the time the fruit is being sweated 
it should be kept under observation, and all fruit showing signs of s])ecking or injury 
from fruit flies, sucking or boring ius(‘cts, mechanical injury or bruising, should be 
removed. 

In order to jn'ovent injuring tlie skin w'heii gathei'iiig, all fruit must be cut and 
not ])u]led. Gloves should be used to handle the fruit, and when cut it should b(^ 
placed in jmdded baskets or other suitable receptacles. Any fruit that falls or is 
injured in any way should be rejected, as it is not fit to send to a distant market. 
At the same time, if tin* injury is only slight, it can be sent to a local market for 
(piick sale. 

For Southern markets only perfect fruit should be selected, and further, it 
must be graded for size, (’olour, and (piality, and properly packed, only one grade of 
fruit being packed in a case. The cost of cases, freight, and marketing is now so 
high tliat only the best fruit will pay to send to the Southern States, and even the 
best fruit must be ])roperly graded and packed in order to produce the best returns. 

All orchards, vineyards, and ])lantations not thoroughly clean should receive 
immediate attention, as from now till the next rainy season the ground must be 
kept in a thorough state of tiltli and free from weeds in order, in the first place, to 
retain moisture in the soil, and, in tlu^ second, to enable birds, ants, and predaceous 
insects to get at and destroy tlie pupic of fruit flies a7]d other pests liarl)Ouring in 
the soil. 

Banana and ])inoapplo j>lantations must l>e put into good order, and kept free 
from weed growth. 

Land to bo }>lanted with trees should be got ready, as, if possible, it is always 
advisable to allow newly cleared land time to sweeten bid’orc planting. 

Strawberries can still be planted, and tlie earlier i)lantings must be kept well 
worked juid free from all weeds in order to get a good crop of early fruit. 

Scrub land intend<*d for bananas can be felled now, as there will be little more 
growth, and it will have amjde time to dry off ])roi)erly in time for an early s])ring 
burn. Do not rush scrub falling, as it is' work that pays for extra care. Loj)ping 
will iniX)rove pros])ects of a successful fire. 

Keep a keen lookout for fruit flies, and on no ac'count allow any fallen fruit of 
any kind to lie about on tlie ground unless you are looking for trouble with the 
ripening citrus crop. Kee}) the fly in check, aiul there will not be any very serious 
losses; neglect it, and there will not be much fruit to market. 

The advice given with n'spoct to tlu* handling and marketing of citrus fruit 
apjdies equally to custard ajiples, pineapiilcs, bananas, and other fruits. In the case 
of bananas handled by the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, grading is 
now eonipulsorv, and it will undoubtedly tend to stabilise the market for this fruit. 
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THE QRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Practit'ally the whole of the fruit crop will have been gathered by the end of 
March, but several of the later-ripening varieties of apples grown in the Granite 
Belt may be kept for a considerable time, provided they are free from fly or other 
pests and are stored under proper conditions. Varieties such as Jonathan can be 
kept for some months at a temperature of .'VI to 32 degrees, and later varieties, such 
as Granny Smith and Sturmer, can be kept till apples come again if stored at the 
same temperature. At the shme time, although storing the fruit at this temperature 
under artificial conditions enables them to be kept for many months, the fruit can be 
kept for a considerable period, and marketed from time to time as desired, by 
storing it in a specially constructed apple-house in or adjai'cnt to the orchard where 
grown. 

Such a store can be cheaply constructed in the side of a hill out of the soil of 
the district and slabs of timber. The soil will make excellent pisd for walls, and 
the roof may be constructed of slabs covered with soil. Such a store can be kept at 
a very even temperature, and if the air is changed during (‘ool nights—not frosty 
nights^—the temperature can be reduced to a low point—low enough to keep the fruit 
in good condition for many weeks. 

All orchards and vineyards not already cleaned up must be put in order, and all 
weeds destroyed. Kc?ep the surface of the soil stired so as to give birds and insects 
a chance to get at any fruit fly pupae, as it is necessary to destroy this {»est whenever 
there is a chance of doing so. 

Land inUuided for planting during the coming season should be got ready in 
order to expose the soil to the cold of winter, thus rendering it sweeter and more 
friable. 

If there is any slack time in the course of the month, go over all surface and 
cut-off drains and put them in good order. Also, if during periods of heavy rain, 
soft or boggy spots have made their appearance in the orcliard, do what draining is 
necessary, as badly drained land is not profitable orchard land, and the sooner it 
is drained the better for the trees growing upon it. Soft or boggy si)ots are 
frequently caused by seepage of water from a higher level. In this cjuse a cut-off 
drain will be all that is necessary, but where the bad drainage is due to liard pan 
or an impervious subsoil, then underground drains must be put in. After draining, 
the land should be limed. Liming can be done now and during the following three 
months, as autumn and winter are the best time's to apjdy this material. 

When the orchard soil is deficient in organic iiiatter (humus) and nitrogen, try 
the effect of green-croj) manuring, planting the grey or partridge pea and manuring 
the ground for this crop with a good dressing of finely ground island ])hosphate or 
basic phosiDhate. 

Where citrus fruits are grown, they should now be ready for marketing. If the 
land needs it, it should be given an irrigation, but unless the trees are suffering from 
want of w’ater it is better to stick to the use of the cultivator, as too much water 
injures the keeping and carrying qualities of the fruit. 

The remarks on the handling and packing of citrus fruits in the coast districts 
apply to the inland districts also, but these districts have an advantage over the. 
coast in that, owing to tlic drier atmosphere, the skin of the fruit is tougher and 
thinner, and in consequence the fruit carries better. 


Tb® Konye and ib® Qardcn. 

THE TENNIS COURT—CONSTRUCTION HINTS. 

The tennis court is perhaps as usual to the homes in Australia to*day as in any 
other part of the world. Or recent years this game has become so popular that 
wherever the space within the building allotment is available it is almost certain that 
a tennis court will be found there, even at the cost of a great deal of excavating and 
levelling up, for a number of our sloping sites necessitate this. 

1 In many cases our groundi^ are so limited that little or nothing can be done to 
make the court attractive. It is then little more than a flat lawn of about 100 feet 
long by a width of 50 feet, fenced with an ugly arrangements of posts, rails, and 
galvanised wire netting, but the appearance of these fixtures may be improved. 
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Choosing the Site. 

The most practical enclosure is the wire mesh, carried on an open framing of 
either hardwood or water pii)ing. Wood posts are subject to rot and to attack from 
white ant upon that portion which is below ground; and though this latter may be 
obviated to a large extent by sinking the posts in holes filled with concrete, this does 
not get over the trouble from rotting. 

When piping is used as ]) 08 ts they must be buried in concrete for stalility. 
These should be galvanised to i)revent rust, and of not less than inch in diameter, 
all coupled together with screwed reducing unions. Sometimes they are roughly cut 
to each other and the joints oxy-acetylene welded, but this method of joining is 
neither as neat nor as rigid as w ith the screwed T-pieces. 

For economy, ordinary galvanised wire netting is generally used for the enclosure. 

When there is sufficient area within the home allotment to allow a choice of 
site for the court to be made, care should be taken to select one that will enable the 
long axis to run north and south. With this aspect the players will be gest protectetl 
from the sun’s rays when it is low in the heavens. Play is almost im])osaible when 
either aide has to stand facing a setting sun. 

Our private courts are generally about 50 feet wide by 110 feet long. The 
latter dimension gives 15 feet or 10 feet behind the back lines. For ordinary play 
this is quite sufficient, and provides all the run back necessary. But for first-class 
tennis the ideal size is 60 feet wide and 120 feet long; there is no fear then of the 
enclosure interfering in any way with a player having to return a fast drive on to the 
back line. 

Having selected the position, much care should be taken in laying dowui the court. 

Drainage. 

Thorough drainage is necessary, but the character of the soil Tuust be taken into 
consideration. When it is of a sandy nature to some de])th, and the soakage is able 
to pass through and g('t away easily, the problem offers no difficulties. But with a 
clay subsoil at some 8 or 9 indies below tlie surface, such as we have in our western 
and northern suburlis, the conditions are more troublesome. It is then necessary to 
form some system of drainage beneath the soil to take off the soakage, wdiich may 
otherwise lie in clay pockets and cause sourness. 

Hometimes a reticulation of porous earthenware pipes, known as agricultural 
pipes, is laid in a ]iacking of loose stone on the clay bed and given a fall to .an outlet 
at a lower point. Sometinn's a layer of loose rubble packing or clinker ashes, about 
6 inches thick, is laid over the whole area with a fall to carry the moisture away. 
If this method of drainage is resorteil to earc must be taken to sec that this packing 
is well blinded witli finer stone or ashes so as to prevent the soil from falling through 
the crevices of the stone and later causing an umlulating surface. This blinding will 
also tend to kee}) the root action of the grass near the surface, which binds the top 
soil and gives the necessary lianl finish. For this reason, also, top-dressing of a 
sandy nature should not l)o used as it will chip up when hit with the tennis balls. 
A loamy soil which will bind together when watered and rolled is the ideal top¬ 
dressing, as this ensures a hard playing surface. A better grass than couch has yet 
to be found for tennis lawns. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Hoe continually among the crops to keep them clean, and have beds well dug 
and manured, as rei'omniended last month, for transplanting the various vegetables 
now’ coming on. Thin out all crops which are overcrowded. Divide and plant out 
pot-herbs, giving a little water if required till established. Sow broad beans, peas, 
onions, radish, mustard and cress, and all vegetable seeds generally, except cucumbers, 
marrows, and pumpkijis. In connection with these crops, growers are recommended 
to adopt some form of seed selection for the purpose of improving the quality of 
vegetables grown by them. Just at present, selections should be made from all 
members of the euciirbitaceaj (pumpkins, cucumbers, &c.). Tomatoes should also be 
selected for seed. Early celery sliould be earthed up in dry weather, taking care 
that no soil gets between the leaves. Transplant cauliflowers and cabbages, and 
keep on hand a supply of tobacco waste, preferably in the form of powder. A ring 
of this round the plants will effectually keep off slugs, 
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March, 

1938. 
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Mar.. 

1938. 
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Date 

1 
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RUes. 
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1 

5.47 

6.23 

6.4 

5.49 

p.m. 

2.40 

! p.m. 
i 3.52 

2 

6.48 

6.22 

0.4 

5.48 

3.38 

4.31 

3 

6.48 

6.21 

6.6 

5.47 

4.30 

1 6.2 

4 

5.49 

6.20 

6 6 

5.45 

6.16 

5.32 

5 

6 49 

6.19 

6.6 

5.44 

5.54 

6.2 

6 

6.60 

6.17 

6.7 

5.43 

6.30 

1 6.32 

7 

5.60 

6.16 

6.7 

6 42 

7.2 

8.2 

8 

5.51 

6.15 

0 8 

5.41 

7.31 

7.86 

9 

6.51 

6 14 

6 8 

5.40 

8 0 

8.11 

10 

5.62 

6.13 

6 9 

5.39 

8 30 

8.63 

11 

6.62 

6.12 

6.9 

6.38 

9.4 

9.40 

12 

5 63 

6.11 

6.10 

6.37 

9.49 

10.30 

13 

5.54 

6.10 

G.IO 

5.36 

10.15 

11.26 

14 

5.56 

G.0 

6 11 

6.35 

10 58 


16 

6.65 

6.7 

6.11 

5,34 

11,48 

a.m. 

12.24 

16 

5.50 

CO 

6.12 

6.33 

a.m. 

1.25 

17 

5.57 

65 

6.12 

5.32 

12.41 

2.29 

18 

5 67 

64 

6.13 

5.31 

1 39 

3.33 

19 

6 58' 

6.3 

6.13 

5.30 

2.41 

4 38 

20 

5.68 

62 

6 14 

5.29 

3.45 

5.45 

21 

5.69 

6.0 

6.14 

5.28 

4.49 

0.53 

22 

6.59 

6.69 

6.15 

,5.27 

5.55 

8.4 

23 

6.0 

5 58 

6 15 

5,26 

6.59 

9.18 

24 

6.0 

6.67 

6.16 

6.25 

8.6 

10.20 

26 

6.1 

5 56 

6.10 

5.21 

9.14 

11.24 

20 

6.1 

6.55 

6.17 

5.23 

10 2-1 

p.m. 

12.21 

27 

6.2 

5 58 

6.17 

5.22 

11.39 

1.12 

28 

C.2 

5.52 

6.18 

5.22 

p.in. 

12.38 

1.54 

29 

6.8 

5.51 

6.18 

5.21 

1.32 

2.,32 

30 

6.3 

5.50 

6.19 

5.21 

2.26 

3 3 

31 

6.4 

6.49 



3.13 



Phases of the Moon, Occultatlons, &e. 


T^e times stated are for Queenslaod* New ^outb 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

6 Mar. O Full Moon 9 26 p.m. 

16 ,, }) Last Quarter I JiO a.m. 

22 ,, • New Moon 6 29 a.m. 

28 „ ( First Quarter 9 54 p.m. 

Apogee llth March, at 1 6 p.m. 

Perigee 28rd March, at 8 3ft p.m. 

The small star Chi Sagltarii will be occulted by 
the Moon at tno time of rising on the night of the 
16th. Its reappearance on the upper edge of the 
Moon may he observed with telescope or binoculars 
on the 17th about 1 o’rlook a.m. 

About 4*30 a.m. on the 18th Mercury and Venus 
will appear to bo only about the width of the Moon 
apart, neither planet will be at its best, Venus 
having less than half Its greatest brilliancy, and 
Mercury slightly more than half. With the waning 
Moon h’gh above them the scene will not be as 
beautiful as it might have been. 

A very Interesting spectacle will be afforded on the 
morning of the 20th about 4.SO, soon after the Moon 
has risen The nearness to one another of the 
planets Venus and Mercury, with the crescent Moon 
not far to the right, should be sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to draw many from their beds at this early hour. 

The Equinox will occur this year on the 2Jst of 
March instead of the 22nd on account of February 
having one day more ; therefore it sliould be noted 
that the Sun will rise on the 2l8t at a point on the 
horizon whicli may be taken as due east, and the 
places of setting on the 2()th and 21 st may be taken 
as due west. 

On the 22nd, Mercury will be at Its greatest 
elongation 28 degrees west of the Sun. 

On the 24th the Sun will be passing Uranus, 
which will, of course, be unobservable. 

An occiiltation of a small star in Taurus, about 
6.|0 p.m. on the 20th, will form an interesting 
opportunity for telescopic observation altho\igh 
there will be a certain amount of twillglit. The 
Moon will be high up in the north-west, but at a 
fairly favourable angle for a small telescope without 
a diagonal. 


6 April O Full Moon 1 S8 p.m. 

13 „ I) Last Quarter 6 8 p.m. 

20 „ 0 New Moon 3 24 p.m. 

27 „ C First Q» urtcr 7 41 a.m. 

Apogee 8th April, at 10 12 a.m. 

Perigee 2lBt April, at 5 12 a.m. 

An occultailon of Kappa Virginis by the full 
moon will take place about 2 a.m. on the 7th. At 
Townsville it will last about half an hour, but only 
for u very short time at Warwick and Toowoomba, 
at which places the occiiltation will be very near 
the southern or upper edge of the Moon. 

On and a.boiit the 8th, Mercury and Venus will be 
apparently near to one another. They will be best 
observable about 5 o’clock in the morning. It will 
be interesting to notice how quickly Mercury will 
move eastward from Venus and ajmarently increase 
the distance tntitween them. The brilliance of 
Mercury will be only about Irnlf of what it was on 
3rd February, and will be on lOth May. Venus’s 
brilliancy also will te only about half of what it 
was last August and at the beginning of this year. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above tor Warwick; at Goondiwiudi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight sights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somOTFhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sots, and 
It Is mooulight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It fisoa, and when in the last quarter it Will not generally rise till after midnight. 

> It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
<f^«tlire poaltions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

{All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduood wlitiout gcknowledguent.) 
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VoL. XXIX. 1 APRIL, 1928. Part 4 


0^cnf and Comment. 

Plant More Trees. 

A STRONG plea for the planting; of more trees throughout Queensland was made 
by his Excellency the Governor (Sir John Goodwin) recently, when he officially 
opened the additions to the Morningside State School. His Excellency said that he 
was pleased to hear the statement of the chairman of the school committee (Mr. 
A. H. Wright, M.L.A.) that in working for the beautification of the grounds they 
were paying attention to tjee-planting. One wished, said His Excellency, that it was 
being done more extensi^^ in Queensland. It was a pity to think that trees were 
being cut down, and thannardly sufficient was being done in some parts by way of 
replacement. 

Bringing the Home Land Nearer^Another Epic of the Air. 

A ll the possible first aeroplane flights from England to Australia have now been 
achieved by Australians. Ross .and Keith Smith pioneered the airway home 
over four continents. Hinkler achieved the first solo flight in fastest tjme, and while 
Australia was still cheering that epic exploit, out of the blvie came another tiny 
plane on the last lap of a sky ride from London to Canberra and bearing a smiling 
little lady, a young Australian, the first woman to fly from Hritain to the Common¬ 
wealth. To Captain Lancaster, the intrepid and modest young Englishman, who 
piloted the machine, and Mrs. Keith Miller his passenger, all honour is due for 
accomplishing a flignt that marks yet one more stage in man^s conquest of the air. 
The record of hard luck that prolonged their aerial voyage fro^m England intensifies 
popular appreciation of the high eoUrage, remarkable endurance, and dour deter¬ 
mination of both, to which is added everyone ^s admiration for the skill and resource 
of the indomitable pilot. The flights of the Smiths, Parer and Mackintosh, Hinkler, 
and now Lancaster and Mrs. Miller have made for Australia a high reputation in 
the air, a reputation which, no doubt, will serve as an inspiration as well as a tradition 
io young Australia in her progress towards complete mastership of the skies, 

^ t9 • ■ 
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Th» Eoonomlo Commltta* . 

T he conditions of the dairyin|[^ industry in QueenBland have been reviewed fully 
by the Bepartmental Economic Committee, and the results of its work are being 
set out by direction of the Minister of Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith,, 
in a series of well-printed and illustrated bulletins covering every phase of dairy 
farming, and of which the first is about to be issued. The initial bulletin will be* 
in the nature of a general survey of dairy practice and the economic facts governing, 
it; and others, which will follow at regular intervals, will deal with such subjects as 
herd and pasture improvement; farm management; fodder crops, their cultivation andl 
conservation; daily farm machinery, equipment, buildings and storing; dairy hygiene; 
manufacturing, marketing, and transport. The Committee entered upon its job with’ 
a full realisation of its magnitude and an ample appreciation of all its complexities. 
Its task was attacked from every angle, full weight being given to every praclicar 
factor. The result produced is anything but an academical treatise; it is a plain 
straightforward statement of facts and findings, w^hicli should command itself to 
every practical dairyman. The conclusions of the Conimittee were arrived at after 
very careful investigation and deliberation, .and in its inquiry it invited the association 
of representatives of producers, producers direct, and of manufacturers, and in* 
this way made their task as complete as possible. 

The Dairying Industry of Queensland. 

T ^fE Committee recognised that dairy farming is a comjVlex business and that 
' many things infiuence the enterprise, situation and climatic conditions being 
not tile least im])ortant of them. Nevertheless, success in dairying, as in other 
businesses, depends largely on efficient management to which there .are many and 
varying, contributing factors. Industrial changes alone have brought in their train 
many conditions which involve to-day, even more than yesterday, the application 
of exact business methods. For him to attain to a full measure of success it is 
essential that the dairy farmer should overhaul his business imlhods so that lie may 
cut out the losing sections of his enterprise and concentrate on those that fill the 
bucket. Searching investigation by the farmer into his management may disclose- 
to him that it is jiossible to reduce sectional losses and increase profitable activities. 
The dairy farmer who is most likely to come out a winner is he Avho has a practical 
knowledge of agriculture; the growing and rotation of crojis; the conservation of 
fodder; stock feeding, breeding, and management; and w’ho makes intelligent use of 
that knowledge. 

Mftxtms lor Maizegrowers. 

T he following points may be taken, as an epitome of Depai’txnental advice to- 
maizegrowersPractise rotation, maintain tlie soil in a state of fertility, pre¬ 
pare the land early and thoroughly. Trap the rain, and retain a maximum amount in 
the soil and subsoil for the benefit, ultimately, of the growing crop. Choose a suitable 
variety for the locality, and plant selected seed true to type,' of' good germinable 
^quality, and of known high productivity. Use seed of a uniform she, sow it with a 
suitable drill, say, 12 to 15 inches apart at a regular depth of 3 inches to 4 inches 
in straight rops, preferably not less, than 4 feet apart, liar raw the young plants with 
a light ^ Mover ” harrows at right angles to the line of drills. Cultivate the crop five 
or six times deeply, and close to'the young plants at firsts then gradually shallower, 
and a little farther away from the plants as they develop, so as not to damage the 
lateral roots. Use the cultivator as soon after each downpour of rain as possible. 
The soundness of this advice is evidenced by the experience of the most successful 
of growers in Qneensland and other States. The chief requirements of a soil for the 
successful growth of maize are sufiicient moisture and plant food material, and these 
are eoxisiderably increased by a thorough preparation idf > the lai^^ The importance 
of a four or five months^ winter ^fallow, especially .whbre the rainfall di^ the 
gfowing period of the crop is insufficient for its requirements,- or where the rainfall 
' cannot be depended upon, is not as fully realised by many as it should be. This 
frequently results in the total or partial failure of the crop in a dry season, which 
would not occur if the amount of moisture that can be stored during a winter fallow 
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were better appreciated. The effect of good preparation in the ^ Hinlocking ^' or 
rendering available the large stores of jJant food material that exist in most maize 
soils is also worth consideration. Much of this food material for the jdant must be 
brought into a condition in which it becomes ea^ly soluble in the soil moisture, and 
immediately available as plant foo<l for the g^uiig seedlings. A good start ^*is 
half the battle ’ ’ no matter what the subsequent conditions may be, and no amount 
of after-cultivation can make uj) for insufficient preparation of the land. Tests at 
the Grafton Experiment Farm (N.S.W.) last season showed that whereas the yield 
from April ploughed land was 104 bushels 44 lb. an acre, that from August ploughed 
hind was 90 bushels 35 lb. an acre, an increase of 14 bushels 9 lb. an acre. 

The Sugar Industry—Its National Value. 

S PEAKING to a gathering of representative sugar producers in Brisbane recently 
the Premier, Mr. W. McCormack, said, in the course of a notable address, that 
there were very few agricultural industries in which there was such a wide distribu¬ 
tion of the wealth produced as in the sugar industry. All sections of the community 
parti<‘ipated in the results of that great industry. It was a good wage payer. It 
affected transport. Of all agricultural products, sugar, though a very costly agricul¬ 
tural product, provided the greatest distribution of wealth in proportion to the value 
of the product. For that reason Queensland had very good reason to be proud of' 
this industry. In the course of the last twelve months lie had the opportunity of 
visiting some other sugar countries, and he found that outside of the Hawaiian Islands,, 
the Queensland sugar industry, both on the agricultural and technical sides-—'parti- 
^ilarly the latter—had very little to learn from other countries. He spent a week 
in Louisiana sooii after the great flooding by the Mississippi, and found that if they 
had cane growing in Queensland under the same comlitions as there, they would have 
much more industrial trouble than they had now. He found that there was in 
Australia a better control and a better organisation of this great industry fi’om the 
production of cane to the selling of the sugar, than there was in any other country 
he had visited. They had something to be proud of in the organisation that had been 
(•reated in Australia for the production, manufacture, nud distribution of this com¬ 
modity. Thi‘ industry in Australia also served another great purpose, and that was 
that it helped Queensland to develop the tropical portion of the State. One of the 
greatest aids in maintaining a white population in the northern part of the State 
was the sugar industry. He had spent his early manhood in North Queensland, and 
he had seen tlie wonderful progress that had been made there ns the result of the 
advance of the sugar industry. Outside of a small eotefic of people in the South 
the great bulk of the population of the Commonwealth was satisfied with the pro- 
people a first-class commodity, and the public for their part should see that the sugar 
growers obtained a price that would enable them to develop the northern part of the 
continent by white or British labour. 

Sugar and Security. 

C ONTINUING, Mr. McCormack said that there was no doubt that in respect of 
the sugar embargo the i>lacing of their case before the pcoi)le of Australia 
required intense organisation. That Job was not yet finished. Ho wanted to impress 
that fact upon them. The good work that had lieen done required to be followed up 
by more intense organisation and propaganda on behalf of the sugar industry. Their 
only safeguard against the withdrawal of the embargo upon foreign sugar was to 
spread throughout Australia knowledge about the industry. The need for the pro¬ 
tection of the sugar, industry was so apparent to people in Queensland that they were 
likely to forget that other people—especially those in the Southern States—did not 
realise the circumstances surrounding it. He took every opportunity that was 
presented of placing before the people in the South the need for the continued 
protection of the industry, and for the settlement of the northern part of Queensland. 
In the maintaining of settlement there was no other industry that could replace 
sugar growing. They had the natural conditions suitable for the produetion of 
sugar; they were paying high wages, and giving good conditions to the people 
engaged in the industry, and that should conduce to a healthy growth of Kettlemont. 
in the North. Afl they asked the people in the North to do was to see that the 
people vho lived in the tropical part of Queensland received a ‘^fair go. 
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©ureau of Su 9 dr 0xperiiT)cnt S^aHons. 


SUGAR GROWING IN HAWAII. 

Extract from Report of Mr. ARTHUR F. BELL, Travelling Research {Scholar. 

I arrived in Honolulu on 9th August and was mot by Mr. H. Atherton Lee, the 
Chief Pathologist. Having previously made official arrangements with the Committee 
of the Experimental Station of the H.S.P.A. I w'a.s enabled to commence work 
immediately. 

As far as possible I made myself conversant with the work of the Experimental 
Station as a whole, but devoted particular attention to the study of the root disease 
or growth failure complex. The study of root diseases has been very largely shirked 
during the past, but within the last three years the H.S.P.A. has instituted a 
co-ouerative study of this problem, the work being divided amongst the Departments 
of Chemistry, Agriculture, Entomology, and Pathology. 

As a result of these comliined investigations many hitherto obscure problems 
have been cleared up, and it has been showm that the so-called root disease consists of 
several quite distinct factors, any one or several of which may be dominant in any 
particular locality. At the present time the root disease problem in Hawaii is 
considered under the following headings:—(«) Root rots of active parasites, (h) 
root rots of weak parasites, (c) nematode injury, (d) injury by soil inhabiting 
animals other than nematodes, (e) aluminium toxicity, (/) unfavourable concentra¬ 
tions of total mineral salts in the soil solution, (g) an unfavourable base ratio in the 
soil solution, and (h) a chlorosis due to an absence of traces of manganese. T think 
T have now a quite comprehensive view^ of the laboratory and field work whicli has been 
done in this important division of investigations. 

In addition to the study of root diseases, the Pathology Department has, during 
the past four years, carried out work on the problems of eye spot, tij) burn, salt spray 
injury, red stripe, pokkah bong or twisted top, and stem gall disease. I bad full 
access to the files containing complete details of these investigations. 

Concerning field trips, I visited nil five plantations on the island of Oahu several 
times, and also made trips to the islands of Mani, Hawaii, and Knai. These trips 
were mad^ for the purpose of seeing the field experiments in, and the control of, the 
various phases of the root disease complex, together with eye spot and red stripe. 

I was very fortunate in being able to attend the annual meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists. This meeting is held in October and lasts one 
week. It is attended by the technical staffs of the Experimentai Station and all 
plantations, as well as technical advisers employed by the sugar factors and the 
University. Numerous papers were presented both by field and laboratory men. In 
November I attended the annual meeting of the Hawaiian Bugar Planters^ Associa¬ 
tion, and, by request, addressed the gathering on the question of foreign diseases and 
quarantine. 

I have devoted a very considerable kmount of time to the collection and prepara¬ 
tion of the material for a manuscript on the question of the diagnosis of sugar-cane 
diseases. I have constructed a key for the identification of some forty parasitic and 
physiological diseases, followed by descriptions of the' individual diseases. These 
'descriptions average about 500 words each, and are mainly confined to a description 
of the the disease, with short notes on the known means of control. 

Special attention has been given to the root disease comple.x, and a representative 
bibliography of some sixty titles has been appended. I am making a collection of 
photographs representative of various phases of the diseases, and propose t)mt this 
manuscript should be issued as a Bulletin of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, upon m^ return to Queensland. 

Shortly after my arrival in Honolulu, I constructed a chart showing the geo- 
fTaphical distribution of all sugar-cane* diseases, the original chart being compiled 
on the basis of my personal experience and such ptiblieations as were in the library 
ef the H.S.P.A. The chart was then reproduced in printed form, and the H.S.P.A. 
has scut copies to all known sugar-cane pathologists for their correction and addi- 
t’ons. By this means we expect to obtain a very valuable survey of the distribution 
of sugar-cane diseases which will be ospecially useful from the standpoint of 
quamntinei. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

The Entomologigt at Meringa, near Cairtu (Mr. E. JariHe), has mihmitted the 
for.ounng report in connection with the control of various insects attacHiig mgar- 
cane—January to February, 1928— to the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations,. 
Mr. IS. T. Easterhy :— 

LEAF HOPPERS OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 

Up to the present little or no damage to cane has been caused in the Cairns district 
by the various species of leaf hopx^ers belonging to such families as Fulgoridee,. 
Derbida^, &c., which, although plentiful enough at times amongst the leaves of cane 
plants, appear to be effectually kept in check by their own natural enemies. 

Perhaps our two beat known species of leaf hox>pers are Ttyrl:insiella saccharicida 
Kirk, and Tetiyonia j)art}mm Kirk., the former of which is found also in Hawaii, Fiji, 
and China. This rather attractive hopper (Figs. 1 to 5 on accompanying jdate) 
occurs commonly in our canefields, where it is mainly responsible for the small red 
or whitish isolated blotches or scars of irregular outline noticed here and there on 
the steins or leaves of healthy stools. Such scars indicate the presence of eggs of 
this insect, which are deposited in a chamber cut by the ovipositor of the female’ 
hopper in the parenchyma or living plant tissue. (Fig. 3.) 

Viewed with a x>ocket lens, one c.an sometimes plainly see the head end of these 
eggs showing through the epidermis of the leaf or midrib, and also notice on 
each two tiny red spots, the future eyes of the adult insect. (Fig. 2 .) The fully^ 
grown winged hopper is able to fly well, its activities, however, being cjirried out 
during the hours of darkness. 

Tn certain seasons a short-winged or flightless (Brachypteroiis) form of this; 
insect sometimes appears, which is thought to be more prolific than the normal brood 
of fully-winged siiecimens. 

We are indebted to Kirkcaldy of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association for 
much valuable information regarding the natural control of Perbinnicila saccharicida 
in Queensland, who more than twenty years ago discovered that the eggs of this 
leaf hopper are destroyed by the Myrmarid and Eulophid parasites Paramgnis 
optahilis and Ootefrastichus hcains, resjiectively, while the nymxdial and winged stages 
are parasitised by the Dryinid rscndogomitopm saccharf torum, by a Hipteron, viz., 
Pijmnciihis Jura tor, and by larva' of the Lef)idopteron Agamopsychc Thernodcst, a 
species of the family Ex)ipyropida\ It is little wonder that the above mentioned |)ara‘ 
sites, when aided l)y such })redaceouR enemies as lady-bird beetles, ants, earwigs, 
jumping-spiders, syrphid flies, reduviid and pentatomid bugs, and eutomogenous 
fungi, are able collectively to lu-cvent the leaf hopper in question from multiplying 
to an injurious extent. 

Another species of Fulgorpide'a which has been recorded from Cairns as frequent¬ 
ing grasses and casually the leaves of sugar-cane, is Phacnlastor psmidomaidiji. Tn 
this hopper ‘'the tegmina’^ (according to Kirkcaldy) “are strongly granulate with 
dark brown, and the nymphs are whitish, banded and spotted with dark brown. 
Frons and antenntn dark smoky brown with a double' (somewhat interrupted) line' 
across the middle of the former. Femora smoky, a|)ically black; tibiae pale, annulated 
with black. Males macropterous (long-winged), genital segment black. Females 
dimorphic (existing in two forms), genital segment pale, a little infuscate. Tho 
short-winged form has hyaline tegmina with a large black spot apically. Length, 
to 4 mill, (macropt.) ; 24 mill, (brachypt.).'’ 

A third species l)elonging to the same super-family is our attractive little lefiF 
hopper Asiorga saccharicida^, which is frequently met with on cane leaves and grasses 
around Gordonvale and Meringa, (See Figs. 6 , 11, 12 , 13, on jdate.) 

The following brief description of this insect by Kirkcaldy will be useful to 
officers of the Division of Entomology of the Sugar Bureau for reference purposes:— 
“Brownish testaceous; head palerabdomen mostly darker; frons laterally and 
dorsally marked with short brownish lines. Tegmina pale brownish-yellow, a brownish 
smudge on coastal membrane and coastal cell, also on apical margin (except extreme 
apex), with sub-parallel darker stripes, and the two longer ones near apex across 
tegmen, also one or two small irregular specks on disc or corium and clavus. Wings 
pale smoky, veins pale brown. Legs lined with brownish. Length, 71 to 84 mill./^ 

On the 27th of last month (.Tanuarv) specimens of an additional species of 
Fulgoroidea, closely related to PcrMfumlla, were received at this Experiment Station 
from a grower at Maokay, where they were said to be damaging mais'e plants, aiiff 
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to have* hgiired Biy^ar-cane about two years ago. This leaf hopper has a wing expanse 
of 9 mm., the apical veins of its tegmina and portions of the adjoining cells being 
jclouded with dark brown. 

Two interesting hoppers belonging to the family Berbidse were collected some 
years ago near Oairns by Kirkcaldy from leaves of sugar-cane; and as these insects 
have not previously been recorded by our Sugar Bureau the following brief descriptions 
of same will not be out of place here. 

Heroriax saochivora ,—This species is allied to the type (H. pammsim)^ ^^but 
the apical veins are mostly sangineous, and the tegminal pattern is pale, and more 
brcdcen. Lateral margins of froiis eontignous througliout, and dorsally the head is 
•ifluch narrower, and but narrowly excavated. Length, 3^ mill, to apex of abdomen, 
'7 to apex .of tegmen. 

Pfoutmta InpvhMzi Kirk.—*'Head and pronotam testaceous, a speck at the base 
:hf the frons, and another on the clypeus, and some suffusions apically on the pronotum 
blackish brown. Mesonotum castaneous; a median keel, a rough W. in the middle, 
.'and the hind margin mediaiily, testaceous. Metanotum dark, whitish mediaiily. 
Legs testacous; fore cox®, apex of tibiee, 4&c., blackish. Abdomen testaceous and 
blackish confused. Tegmina hyaline, marked with blackish-brown less closely than 
in moesta. Length, 7i, expanse of tegmen, 1.5 mill.’^ (See gonatalia figured on 
raceompanying plate, Figs. 7, 8, 9.) 

The Tetigoniid 20 (super-family Jassoidea), include two species known to attack 
^uear-cane in Queensland and elsewhere, viz .:—Teiigovia parfhaon Kirk, and T. 
tllhida Walk. The former insect has been alluded to iu Bulletin No. 3 (second edition 
>evi8ed) of Bureau of Sugar Ej^periment Stations, Division of Entomology, while 
Kirkcaldy collected specimens of the latter (T. alhida) many years ago at Cairns, 
Gordoiivale, and Bundaberg, on grasses and sugar-cane; and has also recorded its 
pceurreuce from Ceylon, Celebes, Philippines, West and South Africa, and 
Madagascar. 


How to Combat Leaf Hoppers. 

Advice having been recently sought from this Exj)eriniciit Station regarding 
approved methods of controlling such cane insects, opportunity has been taken in 
'the present monthly report of dealing with this important phase of the question. 

,, The sprays usually employed against leaf hoppers are (1) Kerosene enmlsioh, 
iftbacco decoction, or soap emulsions, &c. 

If using kerosene emulsion, it should not be more than a 10 per cent, strength. 
To make the stock solution, dissolve 1 lb. of hard soap in 2 gallons of liot, soft 
■>vater; then add 2 gallons of kerosene, and agitate vigorously l»y iminping it back 
into itself until a thick creamy liquid results. Dilute this before using to 10 per cent, 
strength, by adding 5^ gallons of water to 1 gallon of the stock solution. 

A good tobacco spray can be made by steeping 1 lb. of the leaves or stems in 
•4 gallons of hot water. This should be applied as sooii as possible after preparation, 
and while still quite warm. 

- Another simple spraying solution is made from 1 lb. of whale oil soap in 5 
.jganons of water; or from 1 lb. of common laundry soap in about 3 gallons of water. 
^Either of the above mentioned sprays (applied if needs be three or four times at 
intervals of six to eight days) have been found to destroy the nymphal forms of 
leaf hoppers. 8uch spraying should be follow^ed up with some suitable traj) of the 
sticky shield kind. This can be made by stretching a piece of canvas on a light frame 
wood, measuring about 3 feet by .5 feet, which is painted over with tar or some 
<^ther adhesive to catch the winged hoppers. A good^ painting mixture is made as 
"^follows:—Heat 20 oz. of resin over a gentle fire uhtil fused, then add 5 oz. of 
linsej^d oil and 10 oz. of honey. When well mixejd, remove frpm fire, cool, and add 
^■20 oz. of 90 per cent, alcohol. * This coating substance shoiild be used cold, and kept 
uout of contact with air. 

Another formula is to melt together equal parts of resin, wax, and turpentine; 
f this composition is applied hot. 

These coated screens are taken along the cane rows at night time, together with 
bright lamp or torch. One operator holds the sereen in correct position (vertically, 
tfirectly facing the cane stools on either side), while another walks slowly alongside' 
Wentsly beating or agitating the leaves. The adult hoppers fiy hastily out, towards 
lamp light, come into contact with the sereen, and stick to the prepared surface 
^In'tiionsands."" 
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eANe VARIETIES OROWM IN QUEENSLAND. 

THEIR RESISTANCE TO DISEASE, 

By E. J. FERGUSON WOOD, B.Sc. 

The following notes are the result of observations made in the field during 1927, 
in all the sugar districts of Queensland. Farmers are eoiitinually inquiring about 
varieties, and this section is an endeavour to answer tlie question. In connection with 
varieties, it must l)e renioinbered that there are variations in soil, climate, &c., within 
a small area, which may affect the qualities of a variety of cane, and it so happens 
that a variety which does well in one situation may not do at all well on an adjacent 
farm. Another im})ortant fact that is continually cropping up in connection with 
disease resistance is the variation in the degree of resistance in the same cane in 
different districts. An exahiple of this is shown by M.1900 Seedling and D.1135 at 
•Childers and Bundaberg. In the former pjace, M.1900 Seedling is rather resistant 
to Gumming Disease, and D.113.5 very susceptible and subject to great damage. In 
the latter 0.1135 is on the whole rather tolerant to Gumming, and M.1900 Seedling 
is in many cases wiped out. Again, N.G.16 is considered on the Northern Rivers of 
New South Wales to Ih‘ almost hmnune to Alosaic, while in Bundaberg it is rather 
■susceptible to thx> disease. These are niiaceountable phciiomclia, but are of the 
greatest importance. It is also strongly suspected that a resistant cane may, under 
certain conditions, lose some of its powders. A recognition of these local variations 
will show the farmer that data concerning resistance are not infallible, but in most 
cases the general position is clear, and a variety is not stated as resistant without 
■strong evidence and the recognition of these facts. 

The use of resistant eanos is the easiest method of disease control, and continual 
exjieriiMent is necessary. On^ the other hand, promiscuous collections of doubtful 
varieties on a number of farms, such as occur in m.any of the areas south of Proser- 
j)ine, are to be dej>lored. It is w(‘ll for the farmer to allow tlie E\|x^riment Stations 
to carry out the iiivestigatioii of varieties, and to follow their recommendations, as 
it is cheaper for the farmer and better for the mill. Many farms arc merely grave¬ 
yards of discarded varieties, and, as such, aro a curse to their owners and all connected 
with them. Successful canes are few^ and far between, as will be sten from the 
number of staple canes grown in Queensland when compared with the numV>er of 
seedlings that have l)een raised, and the number of canes which have been imported 
from time to time. 


IBatlUa, or Now Guinea 15. 

This is by far the Ik's! variety grown in the North of Queensland, where it is an 
annual cropper, though the plant cro]> is usually sown before the winter, it is a 
good striker, excellent stooler and ratooner at almost any time. In the Booth it 
becomes a two-year cane, and for this reason does not find favour with the farmers, 
though it gives very good profits to the plantations around Bundaberg. One of its 
advantages is the fact that it co\'ers the rows in very quickly. It needs a first class 
soil and a heavy rainfall, and does not do w<‘ll on medium to ])Oor land after the 
first few years. It gives a heavy crof) with thick sticks, which are heavy and easy 
to cut and trash; is a favourite with the cutters, and a fair cane to mill. It has a 
high sugar content, though this is best lad;weeii August and November. It is 
Tecommeiided to be planted wherever it will grow north of Townsville. 

In North Queensland it is resistant to Gumming and Mosaic, rather susceptible 
to Leaf Scald, but tolerant (its susceptibility to this disease is probably due to 
deterioration of the cane stock grown at present), and very susceptible to Top Rat 
.and Spindle Top. Grubs aff’ect it badly at times. It resists Leaf Stripe. 

In the South it has proved highly susceptible to Gumming, though on the 
Northern Rivers of New Soiitlr Wales it is regarded as moderately resistant. It is 
.therefore not recommended for the southern districts^ except in swell Tlhoes as Haps- 
burg and Avondale, where it seems to be practically free of gum. It^ reputed 
TeBistance to Fiji Disease in New South Wales would make it a useful cane at 
Maryborough on the river banks, if it were selected against gum. 

At Tivlly, it forms 99 per cent, of the crop, and over 90 per cent, at Innisfail, 
rand should form a larger part of the crop at Ingham. It often gives as heavy crops 
as other varieties on poorer Iniids, but appears lighter on account of its short, thi^ 
asticks. 
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H.Q.42e (Clark’f Seedling). 

This cone is an old favourite in the North for early cropping, but it loses its 
density towards the end of the year. In the begiiuiingof flie season it gives a higher 
density than any other cane commonly grown in Queensland except B.208. It is a 
fair striker and a quick-growing cane (though it needs a little nursing), and can 
thus be planted in August and cut the following June. On this account it is 
favoured for late planting. A rather lighter cropper than Badila, it is grown on 
second class land, where it does well. It is grown in all districts north of Bundaberg, 
to some extent, though it has gone out in Ingham and Goondi, owing to disease. It 
does not appear to grow so well south of Mackay, 

Unfortunately, it is a cane very susceptible to disease, being badly attacked by 
Leaf Scald north of Ingham, and hy Gumming in this district. At Mackay it is 
suffering from Bed Bo^ and unless care is taken will go out there iilso. It is 
moderately resistant to Mosaic, and apparently very resistant to Leaf Stripe--—to 
judge by its appearance at Mossman and on the Burdekin. It lodges if allowed to 
grow too long, and the e.c.8. rapidly falls. 

Q.813. 

This cane is rapidly becoming the staple variety in the Mackay district, and is 
coming into its own in other parts. In the tropics it is an early maturor and can be 
cut at any time during the season. It strikes excellently, ratoons well, and grows 
quickly. The Mackay climate is ideal for the cane, which grows too lank and lodges 
in the more nothern areas (unless planted after September). In this case it gives a 
good crop of high density, and its resistance to disease is a great advantage, it is 
used at Ingham as a Gum resister, and should be grown more exclusively wherever 
Leaf Scald is bad, as it possesses good powers of resistance. It requires more atten¬ 
tion at Mossman and on the poorer soils in the Cairns district. 

In the South it is a late maturer, and cannot be cut before September or it will 
not ratoon. It is probable that it will improve, as it has done at Mackay, for it needs- 
acclimatisation. To ratoon well, it needs the trash burnt off early, and a lot of bad 
ratoons of this cane are due to neglect of this. As it is a shallow rooter it does not 
do well on very sandy soils nor on red soils of the Childers type. It docs fairly well 
on the Woongarra, and gives good and payable crops at Qimaba, and on the Sugar 
Experiment Station at Bundaberg, where it has been grown for some years. The 
Station has planted it practically throughout in order to control Gumming. 

Its resistance to disease is very great, and it is perhaps the most useful cane 
grown in Queensland from this point of view. It is, however, not immune to any 
of the diseases, and this fact is disappointing to many farmers. It is certainly one 
of our most resistant canes to Gumming, as has been shown on the Herbert, where 
it is rather extensively grown, and at Nambonr and Bundaberg. It certainly shows 
the Leaf Streaks, but not to the same extent as tlic more susceptible varieties, but 
gum can rarely be got to ooze from the stick, except in severe cases. If, as is 
suspected, Gum is a leaf disease which affects the stem in certain conditions, this is 
an indication of resistance. At any rate, it gives a strike and a crop in Woongarra 
where M.lPOO Seedling and D.1135 fail to do so. It is rath(?r resistant to Mosaic, but 
not tolerant, succumbing easily 'when it becomes affected; appears to resist Leaf 
Scald, though this requires confirmation; is resistant to Fiji Disease, though thiff 
resistjince does not approach immunity as nearly as was hoped from this cane. How¬ 
ever, it is still useful, if rogued, as a variety to control Fiji Disease. It is more* 
susceptible to Leaf Stripe and root rots than to ether diseases, and shows grub attack 
easily owing to the fact that it is a shallow rooter. It is a cane worth a tiiorougb 
trial, especially in the southern districts. 


H Q. 285. 

(Milton, Early Maturer, Hambledoii Seedliug, Nerang, Sarina, Mackay, &c.y 
are local names for this cane). 

This variety is the staple early'^maturiug cane in the South of Queensland. It 
gives a very good c,e.s. in the early part of the season, but is usually a light cropper, 
and will not stand ovet. It ratoons and strikes well, and is at its best on alluvial 
and ti-tree swamp soils, such as the Burnett soils and those at Pialba and Beenleigh. 
It also does well in wet places at times. It is rather inclined to lodge if left to 
stand too long. It is not favoured in the North owing t6 its rank growth and light 
cropping, but niight-with advantage' be trhed at Mossman. It is stiu grown to some 
eartent^ttear but is gi^in^ is a better cropper apd more 

resistant to disease. 
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Ill the Bundaberg district it is badly attacked by Mosaic, and its susceptibility 
to this disease is a great drawback, ns it is the only suitable early maturing cane. 
At Nambour it is gummed, and is useless on that account. In the Beenleigh area 
it seems to promise well as a resistant cane to Fiji disease, but- does take the disease 
and requires rogueing. It is subject to Hed Rot and to root diseases where these 
are bad. 

D. 1136. 

(Frost Proof, Frost Resistor, Keedling at Beonleigh, Bundaberg, and Fairy- 
mead, are local names for this cane). 

This old favourite is gradually going out of vogue, owing to the fact that it is 
susceptible to most diseases. It stands up to any amount of mechanical injury, 
though it does not live up to its name of .Frost Proof, as it is about as susceptible 
to this as is Q.813. It strikes well when healthy, and gives a great number of 
ratoons, which, however, become spindly. For this reason it i.s often grown in stump 
country in the South and as far as Mackay, and is ratooned seven or eight times. 
Farmers have never been particular about the plants they have used, with the result 
that the cane has “gone off. “ It is, perhaps, the best cane known for grub 
resistance, owing to its deep-rooting capacity, and is a favourite on sandy soils 
for the same reason. There has been a popular fallacy that this cane was resi.stant 
to disease; but, in reality, it is susceptible, especially to Fiji disease and Gumming; 
moderately susceptible to Mosaic and to Leaf Stripe; also to root diseases such as 
Peg Leg and Knife Cut. I have also seen the cane affected with Iliau. It does, 
however, seem to resist Leaf Scald, and I have never seen .this variety affected with 
this disease in North Queensland. Reports from New South \Val» confirm this. The 
planting of this cane is discouraged in Beenleigh and Maryborough owing to Fiji 
disease, and in Bundaberg owing to Gum. In Mossman it is badly affected with 
Leaf Stripe. 

M. 1900 SeedUng. 

Another old favourite in the South, which has succumbed to disease. It is 
always a late luaturer and will not ratoon if cut early. Gives a high c.c.s. if it 
remains erect, and crops heavi] 3 \ Owing to the’ weight of the sticks it is liable to 
fall, and the density immediately drops. It is not as sure a striker as Q.813, and 
for various reasons is being replaced by this variety in the Mnckay area. Being a 
brittle cane, it rccjuires more attention than D.1135 during the early stages. 

Unfortunately, it is very susceptible to disease, and succumbs to Fiji disease 
at Beenleigh and Maryborough, Gum at Nambour and Bundaberg, root diseases at 
Childers (Iliau, Peg Leg, Marasmius, &c.), and Red Rot in the Mackay area. It is 
also subject to Top Rot on the Burdekin, though not to such an extent as Badila. Its 
planting is not recommended except in areas which are known to be free of disca.se. 

It is not popular in the North owing to rank growth and consequent low density, 
and is hardly a commercial cane north of Mackay, 

The Gorus. 

(N.G.24, N.G.24 A, and N.G.24B). 

These canes arc not popular in tlie South, and are rarely seen; on the Burdekin 
they coiuf^ into y)r()minenee, and are practically free of disease. In the months of 
September and October they form fairly profitable cane's in this district, but if not 
cut at this time they are not good. Farther North, Leaf Scald has* jiractically 
caused their extermination. 

They are not to be recommended north of Townsville, and in Leaf Scald areas 
they should be prohibited as they carry the disease, and do not give a croj). It would 
be safe to say that practically every field of Goru north of Ingham was affected 
with Leaf Scald. 

They occur to some extent at Beenleigh, where they show Gum and Fiji disease. 

7 R.428 (Pompey). 

This cane, which is a late maturer, and which gives a heavy crop of moderate or 
low C.C.8., is somewhat popular at Mackay, and is in danger of becoming so at 
Mossman. It is also popular at Goondi, on the poorer soils, but at Mourilyan it 
averaged under 10 c.c.s. during the last season, and is, fortunately, out of favour. 

It is unpopular among pathologists, owing to the fact that it is very susceptible 
to Fiji disease, Mosaic, Leaf Stripe, Leaf Scald, and Gum, and moderately susceptible 
to Spindle Top and Top Rot. Extensive planting of this cane is not advised owing 
to the probability. of its developing disease, ft suffers from Leaf Scald in the 
Innisfail di#rietg, and Leaf Strij)e on the Burdekin. 
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Kor|>l. 

This cane has been used extensively at Ingham in the control work of Oumming 
disease, and we are assured by officers Of the Colonial Sugar Bellning Company that it 
is pretty resistant. It requires a rich •soil and a good raiiifalJ. It arrows early, is 
a good striker and ratooner, and is erect in habit. Just now its distribution is 
confined to the Herbert Biver, Childers, and a few farms at Mossman and Ayr. The 
powers of resistance of this cane to other diseases than Gumming should be tested/- 
and it is hoped that this will be done at an early date. 

Orambo. 

This variety also is grown almost exclusively in the Herbert Biver districts and 
resists Gumming. It is a heavy cropper of very good density, and seems from the 
few tests made in the North to mature early. If it retains this property in the South 
and proves resistant to Gum there also, it will be a boon to the pathologists and 
farmers. It is not so erect as Korpi, but does not arrow at all freely, nor does it 
reqiiire such good soil. It seem» a better cane than Q.813 in the North, and more 
suited to the tropical climate. It also needs to be tried out in the Houth in controlled 
experiment plots, and to lx? brought into use in the control of Gumming in Bundaberg 
and Childers. 

Nanemo (probably the same as Bogela). 

Another cane of the series which may be used to combat Gumming in the South. 
It is a good cropper, but not such a good striker as Oramboo, which rivals Q.S13. 
It appears to be susceptible to Leaf Scald, and so will probably not come into general 
use in the Innisfaii and Cairns areas, and is noi- recommended at Mossman. 

E.K. 1. 

This is a cane with rather a heavier stick than Q.813 but much of the' same 
colour. It has a low density, and though it gives a heavy crop is, as a rule, diy- 
appointing. Moreover, it is very Susceptible to Gum, Fiji disease. Mosaic, &c. It is 
not recommended to the farmer. 


E.K. 2. 

This variety has proved even less successful than K.K.l, and is not grown 
commercially in Queensland, except i)erhaps on a few isolated farms. 

K.K. 28. 

The best of the E.K. canes in this Htate is this vaadety, which gives a heavy 
crop with a few very heavy sticks in the stool, and a high density if cut late in the 
season. When cut early it will not ratoon, and is at its best in Octobt'r, November, 
and December. It is a sure striker and ratooner when planted at the right time, 
especially on poorer soils. North of Ingham it is too rank a groAver unless jdanted 
in September or October. It is always erect, and for this reason does not fill in the 
rows quickly. On the poorer soils at Bau^ile this cane is giving better returns than 
r).lJ35 on hillsides, also at Mackay and Ayr it gives heavy cropSj approaehing 60 tons 
per acre at times. When forced it has a tendency to become jiithy and the density 
falls. It has not become a favourite at Mossman owing to this fact, and also, as it 
Arrows early many farmers regard it as an early maturer. 

It is, like the other E;K. canes, very susceptible to Gumming, Fiji disease, 
Mosaic, and Boot Fungi. For this reason it can only be recommended in a limited 
area, including Baiiple, Mackay, and the Burdekin, and also for further trial at 
Mossman. 

M. 189 (Black Innis). I 

This cane has an erect habit, and is a good stooler and ratooner, giving a 
number of ratoon crops in the Mackay district. Here it is uaeo to replace D.1135 
in the stump country, and is an early maturer though its density does not seem to 
lie dependable. It is rather similar to Q.filB except that it is niore erect. 

Farther south, it becomes a late maturer, as does Q.813, but is still widely grown. 

It also loj^ its power of giving numerous ratoon crops. 

. It is not extensively grown north of Proserpine, but occurs to some extent in all 
areas south of this, ex€ef)t at Beenleigh. 

Unfortunately, it is very subject to Mosaic disease, and seems to defy contrcil 
tueasut^s owiiw to its great susceptibiHty to the dim)ase. In the Hampden area it 

is practically free, and is fairly clean in the Bingera section of Bundaberg, but ia 
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Ix’coniing infc^ctcd owing to tJie negligence of the fanners. In other piirts it is very 
badly infected, which is a pity, as it is tolerant and moderately resistant to Gninming 
at Biindaberg and Childers, but is moderately susceptible to Fiji disease. It is 
attacked by the Bed Hot fungus at Sarina, and has gone out of favour there for 
that reason. 

TW. 66 (Double Eye). 

This cane is similar in habit to M.1900 Seedling, but is more erect, a better 
stooler, and has a double eye, by which it is characterised. The stuik is heavy, but 
the density is on the low side as a rule’, though the purity of the juice is higli and 
the fibre low. It is grown in the Isis district, where it seems to be sliowmg resistance 
to Gumming. As, however, the only field seen in Bundaberg was badly streaked, 
it seems that further, resistance trials are necessary before placing reliance on this 
variety as a resister. It is highly susceptible to Mosaic, and plants should be care¬ 
fully selected. Steps have been taken by Millaquin to introduce the cane to the 
Woongarra in the hope that it will resist Gum, and we hope that it will prove at 
least a moderately resistant cane. 

B. 147. 

A thin hard cane much after the erect habit of B.113o; as a young crop it stools 
out well and covers the rows, which should be about 4 feet 6 inches apart. It trashes 
easily, strikes and ratoons very well, and gives a moderate c.c.s. It is little grown 
iu t:ie southern districts, but comes into ])rominence on the Mulgrave and Mossman 
Rivers where it is much favoured. 

It is very susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Stri})e> and is badly affected by the 
latter disease at Mossman. At Aloomba it has shown strong powers of resistance to 
Gum, and I have seen a. field of first ratoons growing alongside a badly-gummed field 
of 11.109 without showing any trace of the disease, even when cut up into i)lant 
lengths. For this reason, it should prove a useful cane in the Bundaberg district if 
the farmers could only keej) it free from Mosaic. 

Q. 856. 

This is a late maturing cjuic somewhat similar in appearance to Q.813, but 
heavier and thicker in the stick and more l)rowiiish in colour. It is also more erect, 
and a dce])er rooter. It stools and ratoons well, and is a fa\’ourite at Bingera, parts 
of the Mackay district, and Mossman. 

Its ijowers of resistance to disease are less than those of Q.813, and it is only 
moderately resistant to Gnin and Mosaic, and is suceptible to Leaf Stripe, being 
badly affected by the latter disease at Mosssman. It might be worth trying for 
resistance to Fiji disease. 

Malagache. 

This is an old variety which is still extensively grown in the lloniebush district and 
elsewhere at Mackay, also at Baujile and Yerra. It crops heavily and ratooms well, 
giving a moderate but constant density. It is not a caiie which would find favour 
in many places but suits poor soils. 

At times it appears susceptible to IVInsaic, and at others it shows surprising 
resistance. It is not, however, a cane which we could recommend for general use, 
and will, no doubt, be replaced by canes with a higher density. 

H.Q. 468. 

This variety is often thought to be a sport of Clark's Seedling, but is really 
a different cane with a ratliei* similar stick. Its leaves are lighter in colour, and its 
habit more erect. There are a few heavy sticks to the stool, which covers the rows 
badly and allows weeds to grow. It occurs in many districts, but is not extensively 
grown owing to its requiring too much work in the early stages. It shares with 
Clark’s Seedling the Susceptibility to disease of that variety, and takes Mosaic and 
root diseases rather readily. It has not been tlioroughly tested, but will probably never 
bo a popular variety. 


H. 227. 

This is grown to a very limited extent at Nambour and Bundaberg, where it 
shows i)romise of resistance to Gumming. It is an early maturing cane, and as such 
is important, owing to the fact that H.Q.285 is susceptible to Gum. It is erect in 
habit, and somewhiit resembles D.1135, though the sticks are heavier and the density 
better. 
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Unfortunately, it is highly susceptible to Mosaic, and for this reason was prac- 
tically discarded from the Bundaberg Experiment Station. If kept free from this 
disease, it should be useful to farmers on the Woongarra and at Nambour. There^ 
is no record of the variety in an area free from Gum, and this is unfortunate. 
Endeavours are being made to kee^ a stock of the cane as clean as possible for the 
benefit of the Bundaberg farmers. 

Mahona. 

This cane is of high density and is a good cropper. It is confiend to the river 
soils at Bingera, and to a few farms at Nambonr. Its susceptibility to Lc-af Scald 
(which was found by Mr. Kelly in the variety at Nambour) makes it a risky cane to 
grow, and that fact that it is also susceptible to Gumming and Mosaic in Bundaberg 
makes it a variety which requires to be carefully watched. Strangely enough it is 
regarded as moderately resistant to Mosaic in New South Woles. 

Petite Senneville or Brown Innls. 

This variety is practically confined to the Maryborough and Baiiple districts, 
and is a good cropper of fair density. It stools very well, and is popular in these 
parts. It is, however, susceptible to Gum, and very susceptible to Mosaic, but, from 
trials at Maryborough, it seenies to have a possibility of resistance to Fiji disease. 
Further trials, however, are necessary before this can be established. This cane 
does well on the red forest soils at Maryborough. It might with advantage be 
introduced into resistance trials at Beenleigh. 

B. 156. 

This cane is grown to a very small extent in Queensland at present, and is usually 
diseased where it is found, as it is especially susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe. 
It has lately been prohibited in the Mulgravc area oAving to a serious infestation of 
Mosaic in an otherwise clean area. It still occurs to some extent at Proserpine and 
Maekay. It has little to recommend it, as it is a poor tester and not the best of 
croppers. 


B. 20S. 

This is a variety which occurs in isolated places in the Bundaberg and other 
districts, where it is a harbour for disease, but is grown extensively on the Burdekin 
and Houghton Rivers. It has the advantage of giving, an abnormally high density, 
even in the early part of the season, and a good crop, but it Avill not ratoon and 
requires annual i)lanting. 

It has been wiped out of most districts by Gumming, Mosaic, and Leaf Stripe, to 
all of which it is very highly susceptible. On the Burdekin and at Giru, the farmers 
still persist with it, despite the fact that it is badly infested with Leaf Stripe and 
Mosaic and often dies out as a result of these diseases. It would be more profitable 
to grow canes which would give, perhaps, a lower yield in the' plant crop, and will 
ratoon well, as does Clarkes Seedling, but the old idea held by most Burdekin 
farmers that ratoons do not pay dies hard. Those who do ratoon find that it is the 
most economical way of farming. 


H. 109. 

This variety has proved a great disappointment to farmers in Australia who 
have read of the results obtained with it in Hawaii. It does not yield the returns 
that our better varieties do, and is highly susceptible to Gumming, Mosaic, and 
other diseases. From the results that I have seen with this cane, I feel that it is 
an undesirable variety from the point of view of the Queensland farmer. 

Uba. 

The properties of this cane aro well known to farmers, and the discussion of 
its merits and demerits is still .open. It is immune to Mosaic, shows gum streaks, 
and takes Fiji disease rather readily in the few observed cases, so that it is not by 
any means immune to other diseases than Mosaic. I sliould recommend it in gullies 
in the* South where the Wild Sorghum has got a hold, and is menacing the other 
vaJrieties with Mosaic. 

§h«b}alifm]mr (stated to be Identical with F.p.J.d6), 

This is a cane which should be condemned throughout ^eensland, and farmers 
who plant it will no doubt be ordered to get rid Of it under the new * ^ Disease 
gazettals, Ofwing to the fact that'it is in all oases 100 per cent, infected with 
Mosaicu^aisd Is a centre of infection for all varieties which surround it. 
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Striped Singapore (similar to Imperial on the Burdekin). 

This is a heavy cropper with a moderate to low density. When healthy it is a 
good striker and ratooncr, and is grown to some extent at Beenleigh, where it succumbs 
to Wilt fungi, and other diseases. It is also grown on the Burdekin where it is 
known as Imperial, and at Booyal and Dallarnil, where it is badly affected with 
Mosaic. In other places it is occasionally seen. 

It is very susceptible to Gum, which caused it to be given up at Bundaberg, 
and also to Mosaic, but seetns moderately resistant to Fiji disease at Beenleigh. 
'Only light infections have betm noticed in this variety. 


Bappoe. 

Another old timer which has gone out of favour owing to disease, but which 
still exists in the Beenleigh district, Booyal, and Dallarnil. It is highly susceptible 
to Gumming, Mosaic, and other diseases. In the last two districts mentioned it is 
badly affected by Mosaic. 

116 (Purple Innis or Blue Innls). 

This cane is not an Iniiis, b\it somewhat resembles Black Innis in habit. It is 
grown commercially only at Proserpine, but is a caiie which matures very late, and 
is useful towards the end of the season. Unfortunately, it arrows early, and is 
tlierefore not much use as a two-year croi)per in the South. At Broadwater, in New 
South Wales, it showed favourable resistance to Gumming, and siionld be tried again 
in the areas affected with this disease, where it should be at least a useful parent for 
seedlings. A eane, stated to be Purple Innis, is showing Fiji disease badly at 
Beenleigh, but there was no cane on the plants at the time of inspection so that its 
identity with Q.116 is not proved. 

1098. 

This cane gives a heavy stick and a fair stool, with, fair density, and is erect. 
It is scattered in distribution, but is not generally grown. Its resistance to disease 
has not been tried out, but it is known to be rather susceptible to Mosaic. It might, 
with udvautage, be given a further trial, under supervision. 

•Q. 812 A. 

This cane seems to differ from Q.813 in some respects. It is hojied that its 
identity will be established in the near future. It is grown to some extent at 
Nambonr, where the farmers assert that it is a different cane. 

Q. 822. 

This cane is confined to Bauple, and its identity is doubtful, the more so as 
the cane Q.822 has not been rtx'orded as having been given out to farmers from the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. It much resembles Q.813 and may prove 
identical. 

•Q. 903. 

An erect cane of moderate to low densit}" which is commercially grown only in 
the Jarvisfield and Rita Island sections of the Burdekin district. It seems to 
]) 0 ssess some powers of disease resistance'. 

Q. 970. 

This cane does not give good results on the whole, and is only grown sporadically 
on a small number of farms scattered throughout the State. It is very susceptible' 
to Gumming and Mosaic, and does not seem to be worth further trials. 


H.Q. 5. 

This cane is a good stooler but liglit cropper, with a very hard stick. It falls 
badly, and is unpopular with the cutters. It is confined to the’ Proserpine district, 
where it is still grown to some extent. According to the results obtained at Broad¬ 
water, it resists Gumming better than any other variety tried, and is almost immune 
to Mosaic, BO that it merits a further trial in the Bundaberg and Nambour districts. 
It might be useful for seedling work. A few farmers grow the variety at Beenleigh. 
It is a slow striker but a great grower. 
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F*O.J.2714. 

According to some resistance trials, where this cane was planted alongside 
B.208 and corn, it is almost, if not quite, immune to Mosaic, but does take Leaf 
Stripe and Gum to some extent. It is a new variety to Queensland, and requires to 
be thoroughly tried out. It appears to be a heavy cropper but Only moderate in 
density. 

D. 109. 

This variety is grown only at Sarina and Mackay to a limited extent. It falls 
badly, is a moderate stooler with a long rather thin stick, and does not seem worth 
extensive trials. 

Malabar. 

This is a very heavy cropper and prolific ratooner, but its cane is so difficult 
to treat in the mill that it is prohibited almost throughout Queensland. It is suscep¬ 
tible to Mosaic and Fiji disease, but is very resistant to Gumming, and for this 
reason it has been permitted at Nambour. It is a two-year cane, and is not 
recommended, as we have better canes to take its place. 

Yellow Caledonia. 

This is similar to Malabar in appearance. It is certainly very susceptible to 
Gum on the Bimdaberg Station, and a selected plot of plants had to be ploughed 
out this year owing to this disease. 

CheHhon. 

An old cane which is almost universally prohibited. Its resistance to Gumming 
and other diseases is low, and it is not n desiralde variety, thoiigli retained in the 
Bingera area as a very late cane. 

Gingila and Gingor. 

These' canes are very susceptible to diseases and are not reconimended; they are 
grown only on a few farms in the State. 

Mavoe, or Mahoavu. 

This is a heavy cane of the Badila type, but very susceptible to disease. Grown 
at Maryborough. It should not be planted. 

N.G. 47, Green Baruma. 

(Known in Beenleigh at Green Goru, which is also present). 

This is almost 100 per cent, infected with Mosaic, and is a useless variety of very 
low density. It is susceptible to Fiji disease. 

Meera. 

This is an old cane of low delisity but fair stooling and cropping qualities, wliich 
is still grown at Maryborough Uiid Beenleigh. It is susceptible to Fiji disease and 
Gum, and possibly to Mosaic, and is not worth a place .*3inoiig the commercial canes. 

N.G. 64. (Purple Top), / 

This variety is grown only at Beenleigh and on Tinana Creek, Maryborough, 
where it is going out of cultivation. It is very suscejdible to Mosaic and Gum, and 
also to Fiji disease. It falls badly, is light in tonnage and poor in density. 

Klkarea (Striped New Guinea). 

This variety is confined to Beenleigh, but is rapidly going out. It takes Gum 
badly, and is susceptible to Fiji disease. It is somewhat Similar in appearance to 
Singapore, but has a striped leaf. 

N*G* 16 . 

This is a heavy can© of the Badila type, with the same heavy stick and stool 
It ia grown in the South of Queensland, mainly on the plantations around Bimdaberg. 
It^i^tures late in the year, and is a two-year croppeti It is very susceptible to Fiji 
and Gum, and moderately so to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe. 
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NEW VARIETIES THAT-ABE BEINH PBOPAGATEB. 

A series of ne^ canes have been raised from seed at the South Johnstone* 
Experiment Station. They are heavy croppers, and are of good density. Measures 
are being taken to try their resistance to disease, especially to Gnmining and Top 
Rot, and it is hoped to try them in contact with Fiji disease in the near future. 
Hitherto the tests have been carried out in small plots at the Stations, and field trials 
are necessary before a true idea of their value can be obtained. The C.S.R. Compatty 
",are also raising seedlings at Mflcknade. 

Other varieties have been imported from overseas, and are being planted in trial 
plots. 

Con:lasion. 

It will be seen that many canes-which resist one disease are badly attacked by 
" another, so that they cannot be used for control in many areas. This is especially 
the case with Gum and Mosaic in the Woongarra.- It necessitates efficient ijontrol of 
both diseases. 

My thanks are due to Mr. D. S. North, of the C.S.R. Company, for information 
concerning the behaviour of varieties in New South Wales. 


TABLE OF RESISTANCE TO DISEASE, 1927. 



Fiji 

Mosaic. 

Leaf 

: Leaf 

Gum. 

. Top 
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"^Root 

Varirty. 
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Stripe. 

Scald. 

Rot. 

Top. 
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H.R. 

H.R. 

HR. 
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T. 
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H.R. 

V.S. 

v.s. 

M.R. 

M.R. 
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H.R. 

H.R* 

H.R. 

V.S. 

y 

9 

M.R. 

M.R. 
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V 

M.R. 

HR. 

1 V.S. 

V.S. 

H.R, 

M.R. 

M.S. 

M.R. 
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M.R. 

H.R. 

M.R. 

1 H.R. 

HR. 

M.S. 

M.R. 

M.R. 

M.S, 

H.Q. 28;").. 
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M.R. 

M.S. 

M.S. 

9 
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M.S. 

? 

y 

9 

M.S. 
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M.S. 

V.S. 

H.R. 

V.S. 

S. 

9 

M.?R. 
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M.?S. 

9 

v.s. 

M.S. 

M.S. 

V.S. 

V.S. 
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H.R. 

H.R. 
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? 

M.R. 

V 
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? 
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V.S. 

V.S. 

: V.S. 

1 V.S. 

V.S. 

9 

M.S. 

? 

? 
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y 

y 

y 
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H.R. 

9 

y 
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? 
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y 

y 

? 

? 

H.R. 

?' 

y 
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? 
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? 

9 
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H.R. 

y 

y 
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9 
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V.S. 

V.S. 

V.S. 
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V.S. 

? 

y 

i M.S. 
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V.S. 

s.v.s. 

V.S. 

? 

v.s. 

‘) 

y 

! M.S. 

M.S. 
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v.s. 

v.s. 

v.s. 

? 

v.s. 

M.S. 

9 

M.S. 

M.S. 

M.189 .. 

M.S. 

v.s. 

M.S. 

? 

H.-M.R. 

? 

9 

V.S. 

M.S. 

M: 55 

y 

M.-V.S. 

? 

? 

H.R.? 

9 

9 

? 

V.S,.. 

B. 147 .. 


V.S. 

V.S. 

M.R.? 

HR. 

H.R.? 

H.R.? 

9 

H.R.? 

Q. 855 .. 

? 

M.R, 

M.R. 

M.R.? 

M.R.-S. 

y 

y 

? 

M.R. 

Malagadie 

y 

M.R. 

? 

9 

y 

9 

y 

M.S. 

? 

H.Q. 458.. 

V 

M.S. 

y 

9 

M.S. 

? ■ 

9 

M.S. 

V.S. 

H. 227 .. 

I H.R.? 

V.S. 

y 

9 

H.R. 

9 

y 

9 

? 
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V 

M.S. 

y 
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V.S. 
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y 

? 

? 
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V 

9 
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? 

y 

y 
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'■ 
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V.S. 

9 

V 

y 

9 
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v.s. 

V.S. 

! V.S. 

v.s. 

\ 
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9 

m!s. 

H. 109 .. 

V 

v.s. 

: ? 

1 V.S. 

? 


? 

? 

? 

I'ba 

i M.'S. 

I. 

y 

1 9 

M.R. 

? 


? 

? 
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9 

9 
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? 

9 

Striped Singapore 

M^R. 

v.s. 

\ V.S. 

1 ? 

v.’s. ■ 

V.’s. 

? 1 

V.S. 

V.’s.'-’ 

Rappoe .. 

MR. 

v.s. 

V.S. 

9 

v.s. 

v.s. 

y 

v.s. 

v.s. 

Q. 116 .. 

1 y 

y 

1 ’ 

\ H.R. 
(N.S.W.) 

? 

9 

y 

? 

?- 

Q. 109S .. 

? 

M.R. 

1 ? 

, 9 

? 

? 

9 

? 

? 

Q. 070 .. 

! V 

V.S. 

i 9 

i 9 

v.s. 

9 

y 

? 

9 

H.Q. 5 .. 

! M.'s. 
(N.S.VV.) 

A.I. 

! ? i 

1 ^ 

A.I. 

9 

? 

? 

? 

P.O.J. 2714 .. 

'? 

I. 

s.? ! 

? 

M.S.? 

9 

? 

? 

9 

Malabar .. 

M.S. 

• M.S. 1 

1 M.?S. 

M.R. 

H.R. 

? 

? 

9 

? 

Yellow Caledonia 

y 

V.S. . 

1 ? 

■ ? 

V.S. 

9 

? 

? 

? 

Cherfbon.. .. 

y 

v.s. 1 

; M.S. 

f 

V.S. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Gingiia, Ac. 

V 

V.S. 1 

! 9 

9 

V.s. 

? 

? 

9. 

? 

Mahona /.. 

V.S. 

v.s. ! 

9 

r 

V.s. 

1 ' 

9 

? 

? 

m 47 . . 

M.S. 

v.s. 

9 

? 

s. ? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

M^ra ., 

M.S. 

M.S.. ' 

? 

? 

'M.S. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

n;g:64 ;! 

V.S. 

v.s. ' 

? 


V.s: 

? 

? 

? 

? 

'KIktEraa r-.— , . 

M.S. 

M.S. 1 

? 

? 

M.S’ 

? 

9 

? 

?• 

N.G.10 .. 

V.S. 

M.8. ! 

1 

M.S. 

? 

■ V.S. 

9 

? 

? 

M.S; 


^ These’ resistance phenomena are those indicated by the field evidence in Queens¬ 
land in 1927. There is some indication that a cane which has shown resistance for 
some years may unaccountably become susceptible to a given disease, so that thisL 
work should be supplemented often. 
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K 

M.R. 

H.R. 

MS. 

V.S. 

S.l 

H. S.?, &c. 
? 

I. 

A.I, 


Kmr TO Tabijc OF Resistance. 

Resistant to the disease concerned. 

Moderately resistant. 

Highly resistant. 

Moderately susceptible. 

Very susceptible. 

Means that cane is susceptible, but degree of susceptibility is 
uncertain from available data. 

Means that this needs confirmation. 

No data of resistance to this disease’ obtainable. 

Immune. 

Almost immune. 


H.R, (N.S.W.) Highly resistant in New South Wales according to the C.S.B. 
investigations. 


FINANeiAL RESULTS OF FERTILISING EXPERIMENTS. 

THIRD SERIES. 


The following results of fertilising trials arc with mixed manures and single 
fertilisers. The use of mixed manures containing nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
acid in nearly every case gives the most payable results. 

These trials should be of great interest to cane fanners, for they show conclu¬ 
sively that fertilising, combined with good cultivation, can be made to pay 
handsomely. 

Results of experiments with single and mixed fertilisers, at the Sugar Experiment 
Station, Maekay. First ratoons, 1927. Cane value, £2 5s. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Ganepet 
Acre. 

Iprreasefl 
Yield due to 
Fertiliser,'In 
Tens Cone per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

1 

1 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 




£ 8. d. 

£ «. d. 

SCO lb. Sulphate of Potash ;. 

36-3 

1-7 

2 12 0 

1 4 6 

500 lb. Meatworks Manure 

41-4 

6-8 

2 17 0 

12 9 0 

NoJManure 

34 6 

., 

. . 

. . 

400 lb. Nitrate of Soda 





100 lb. Sulphate of Potash j 

300 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia 

f 605 

16-9 

9 5 0 

26 10 6 

400 lb. Meatworks Manure 

) 



i 

400 lb. Nitrate of Soda 

47*3 

12-7 

3 15 0 

24 16 6 

300 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia.. 

41-7 

71 

3 2 0 

12 17 6 

500 lb, Superphosphate 

35'7 

11 

2 8 0 

0 1 6 


The above trials are remarkable for the high tonnage of cane per acre secured 
from the use of nitrate of soda alone. It perhaps jieed not be said that this would 
not always be the case, and mixed manures are the safest to use for general purposes. 


Results from the use of fertilisers, at the South Johnstone Sugar Experiment 
Station. First ratoons. Cane value, £1 IBs. x)er ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

. ,, j 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
l^ertllisers. 

Coat of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 


i . , ■ 


£ a. . d, i 

£ «. d. 

of Phosphates ., . „ 1 

46'80 

916 

2 10 0 

14 IS 0 


37«4 

•• ' 
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Eesults from ihe use of fertilisei^ ihe iSuudftberg Sugar Experiment Station. 

Second ratoon crop. Cane value, 30s. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre, 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

4 cwt. Mixed Fertilisers con¬ 
taining— 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 1601b. 



£ 8. d. 

1 8. d 

Sulphate of Potash, 100 lb. .. 

V 29*75 

7-58 

3 0 0 

GO 

Superphosphate, 150 lb. 





No Manure 

22-17 

- 

•• 

•• 

Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at the Sugar Experiment Station, 
Bundaberg. First ratoon croj), Badila—Fifteen months old. Cane value, 38s. per ton. 

Manure Applied per Acre, 1 

1 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilieera, In 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 

1 due to 

1 Fertilisers, 

Mixed Manure consisting of— 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 150 lb. 

1 

1 

1 

& t. i. 

I 

Nitrate of Soda, 100 lb. 

Sulphate of Potash, 150 lb. 

1 

. 3011 

14-57 

4 18 0 

1 

i 22 15 7 

Meatworks Manure, 200 lb. 


1 


! 

No Manure 

15-54 

•• 

1 

: 


Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at Sugar Experiment Station, Bunda- 
berg. Second ratoon crop, Badila—age, 21 months. Cane value, £2 per ton. 


Mtinure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

; Increased 

Y ield due to 
; Fertilisers, in 
: Tons Cano per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Apiill- 
eation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

i 

Mixed Manure consiHting of—- 
Sulphate of Ammoii'a, 250 lb. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda, 200 lb, | 

Sulphate of Potash, 150 lb. 

Meatworks Manure, 200 lb. J 

► 25-78 

12-94 

: 

6 6 0 

19111 7 

No Manure .. . . . . 

12 84 

; 




20 
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Results from the use of fertilisei'S at the Bimdaberg: Sugar Experiment Station. 
First ratoons, Q.813—Eleven months. Cane value, £2 per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane i)er 
Acre. 

1 

1 Increased 

1 Yield due to 
Fertilisers. 

1 

! 

1 Cost of Manure 
“ and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
FertiliserH. 

700 lb. Mixed Manure consisting 
of-^ 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lb. 

] i 

i 

£ s. d. 

■ 

£ 8 . d. 

Sulphate of Potash, 600 lb. 

^ 27-30 

1 

15-55 

5 12 0 

25 9 2 

I 

Meatworks Manure, 100 lb. 

f 




600 lb. Sulphate of Potash 

23-16 

11-38 

4 4 0 

18 11 2 

No Manure 

11-77 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 


Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at the Eundaberg Sugar Experiment 
Station. First ratoons, Q.813—Twelve months old. Cane value, £2 per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers, in 
Tons per 
Acre. 

Cost of Manure 
and Appli¬ 
cation. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

6001b. Mixed Manure consisting 
of— 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 1601b. 

h 
, 1 

1 

£ ». d. 

£ 8. d. 

Sulphate of Potash, 200 lb. 

Meatworks Manure, 250 lb. 

y 34-21 

|J 

12-12 

4 9 0 

19 15 9 

No Manure 

22-09 

! 

i 




CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

The Director of the Bnrran of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. II. T. Easterhrf, 
has received the following report from the No7'thern Assistant to Pathologist, Mr. 
N. L. Kelly, for the month ended l\th Fchrmry. 

CAIRNS AND GORDONVALE. 

In various parts of this area are to be found Leaf Bcald, Leaf Stripe, Mosaic, 
Gumming, and Top Rot. This latter is a most interesting disease which is much 
more extensive this season than ever before, and so soine time was given to a special 
investigation of it, particulars of which will appear later. 

Gumming. 

Though this disease is present on only one farm at Aloomba, it is probably the 
most dangerous of all from the point of view of possible spreading and of the 
damage that it does. From first ratoon H.109 it has spread to the B.147 adjoining, 
in which it was definitely detected. Now some ol this latter has been planted out, 
and though the cane shows no symptoms at present it must be considered a diseased 
plot, and must not be planted out. It is of the utmost importance that these three 
plots be ploughed out at least at the end of the year, and that cane knives after 
^rvesting them be sterilised. . 
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Mosaic. 

This disease, which Mr. Wood had reported in BJ56 at Hig^hleigh, is prestVnt on 
four farms there, and on owe of them lias spread slightly to the II.Q.426 adjoining. 
While it is not spreading rapidly this at least shows the danger incurred by leaving 
Mosaic-infected cane in a field. The impoverishment of diseased stools was very 
obvious in the above variety. As regards the Mosaic which I found at Aloomba 
previously, this has now spread not only to other stools of H.109, but also to the 
B.147 adjoining. Practically all these fields will be ploughed out at the end of the 
current season. 

Leaf Stripe. 

Like Mosaic, this disease can be economically controlled—when the infection is 
light—by ^‘rogueing^^ (digging out diseased stools). The three farmers in Sawmill 
Pocket whose cane is affected all intend to do this, so that very soon the disease 
should be eradicated from this centre. It is mainly in 7 R.428, but also in D.1135. 

Farmers near Meringa Railway Station must also beware as a small field of 
second ratoon. N.G.15 was found to be infected. Its history could not be ascertained. 
It will, of course, be ploughed out, but the fields adjoining may easily contract this 
infectious disease between now and November. 

Leaf Scald. 

This is epidemic, except in parts of Hambledon, Wright’s Creek, Sawmill Pocket, 
and Meringa. As the dist^ase is not always manifest, however, for absolute safety 
the history of blocks should be known. For the whole district the best control mea¬ 
sure is the slow oin*—the introduction of guaranteed healthy seed from the Tableland 
or other isolated nursc'ries. To this end the’ Farmers’ Association has been engaged 
in negotiations with certain Tableland growers, and by 1930 a considerable influx of 
clean and vigorous N.G.15 and H.Q.426 should >)o assured. 

Top Rot. 

This disease is widespread in N.G.15 in the lower parts of the Freshwater area, 
Highleigh, and Meerawa; and at Aloomba well above flood-level. It also occurs 
heavily on the Ijower Burdekin. A similar disease occurs in Hawaii, Tucuman, 
Louisiana, and other countries. 

Sympto7n}i .—The presence on one or more leaf blades of one or more watery 
green streaks visible from both nbov(‘ n?id below, except when under the midrib. These 
become watery brown jnid finally bright red, and tlie tissues comjiosing them die. 
The disease may tbeii suffer a check, or further a'flive streaks may form on the s.'ime 
or on younger leaves, and finally, in many eases the young folded leaves become 
yellow and can be pulled out when the growing ]>oint is seen to have decomposed. 
The disease usually first appears in young c.ane^ in November, and has done its damage 
by the middle of February. 

FUoloay .—An actively motile bactc'rium was observed in sections of the diseased 
tissues. Tliis was isolated witli suitalde aseptic methods on tubes of nutrient agar, 
and formed round convex glistening yellow colonies of about 1 mm. diameter in 
thirty-six hours. A preliminary batch of inoculations with this organism into the 
immature tissues of the stem tij) was atteinpted on 1st February, with colonies one 
w(‘ek old. It failed, ])ossibly because of the ago and tlius lack of vigour of the 
colonies; ])ossibly l)eCause rain, which may hav(* washed the bacteria from the leaves, 
followed withiii twelve hours. Time did not permit of .another attempt, wliich must 
be deferred until next year. However, the following facts may be noted ; — 

(1) The disease is not hereditary and is very infectious, as (a) Last year a 
certain corner of a young plant crop alone was infected. This year that 
})ortion was unaffected, and a large part of the remainder of the field 
was infected, (h) From a certain field of sloping soil at Hambledon (now 
healthy, as first ratoons) cane was planted, some in the field adjoining 
(now healthy) and some in low-lying alluvial land at Meerawa which is 
now in parts heavily infected. 

(2) The cane adjoining this, which was planted earlier, and was thus ^'out 
of hand ’ ’ earlier, is almost entirely healthy, 

(3) In every infected field investigated, the roots had be€Mft interfered with 
to some extent, eitlier because the land had a very variable water level, 
being ineffectively drained or cultivated, or because roots had been cut 
by cultivating deeply in November or later. The result of this is that in 
the hot dry spells, the growing point was weakened and made susceptible 

’ to the attacks of comparatively weak bacteria, as this species probably is. 
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BABINDA. 

A very short stay only was made in this locality, every day of which was wet, 
and for facilities in transport 1 am much indebted to the mill management. 

Leaf Scald is the only major cane disease to be found, and it occurs in every 
locality visited, though certain farmers have been making a determined attempt to 
check it. In fact it would be wise for those wlio desire clean seed to purchase from 
these farms, whose names have been left with the manager of the mill. 

This applies especially to the fanners in the northern end of the area, whose 
fields are generally more heavily infected than elsewdiere. The management will doubt¬ 
less facilitate and supervise the transfer of this seed through the mill yard. 

If, despite these facilities, a farmer decides to plant his own cane, he should at 
least discard every stool showing any suspicious sticks. This minimises the risk of 
planting diseased cane. 

Spindle Top. 

Many examples of checked growth resulting in the' binding of the young heart 
leaves by the outer ones were noted throughout the Cairns Babinda area. In several 
cases these were entirely unassociated with fungus diseases of the leaf or leaf sheath, 
and it appears that only when the check has been y>rolonged secondary fungus infec¬ 
tions are to be found. This disease, however, needs furtlier investigation. 

Summed up, the disease problem will be most effectively controlled by the intro¬ 
duction of clean cane to every diseased farm, and the planting of it in a special 
nursery plot for seed purposes. 


The Assistant to Fatholooisty Mr, George Wilson, has suhmitted the following 
report, covering the pmod 23rd Janimry to Fehruarg, on the Moimt Bauple 
oane are<i8, to the I>irccior of Sugar Experiment Staiions, Mr, M. T. Easterhy :— 

MOUNT BAUPLE. 

Bauple and the surrounding cane areas have been nnd still are greatly handi- 
ca])ped by contmuous wet weather. Frequent showers prevent horse work being 
carried on in many fields, and chipped weeds readily grow again. Manv fields which 
would have been planted in late spring or in Febiaiary have been too wet to be 
cultivated, and now bear heavy crops of Natal grass. In (•onse()uence the area under 
cane is less than it might be. 

The heavy infestation of weeds has been responsible for increasing the amount 
of damage done by moth borers to shoots of young ratoon and plant cane. This is 
especially noticeable near lieadJaiids where Natal grass is plentiful. 

The dead liearts of })lant and young ratoons contain two types of larva:^. The' 
large boring larva about 1A inches long is r(*sponsiblc for the deatli of the shoot, and 
is developed from the egg laid by Fhragjnatiphila truneata, a greyish browm moth 
about threG-()iiarters of an inch long, covered with long silky hairs. The small larvre 
are developed at a later stage from eggs laid by sjjecies of Aiithromyida), small flies 
attracted by the rotting shoot. 

Farmers would benefit by employing more labour in chipping early in summer 
s© as to have weed-free cane before rains set in, with conse(juent insect <lamage. 

Millet grass thrives on creek sides and in wet patches, and an alarming amount 
of secondary infection of cane by IVlosaic is s(mui in the neighbourhood of millet grass. 
Kiiice Mosaic is the only disease which is generally present in the district, the ])rob]e’m 
of dealing with millet grass is of supreme im|>ortance. Many farmers liave ijlanted 
small fields of ITba, and it is suggested that the value of Uba lies in the fact that it 
might be planted along creek sides to protect superior but less resistant sugar-canes 
from direct contact with millet. 

Another situation where secondary infection of cane by Mosaic is very heavy is 
on the spurs of the mountain, especially those with a southerly exposure. Compared 
with the amount of secondary infection Been on the more or less level fields such as 
occur along the Gootchie road, the infection on these spurs is high, up to 50 per cent., 
and unavoidable as long as Mosaic is present in quantity in the district. The heavy 
infection' of hillside's has been explained by the fact that the insect carriers of 
Mosaic disease are carried by wind for long distances, ns they are very small and 
light, and descend amongst the cane when they are blown On a mountain side, 
comparatively few dropping en Toute on level country. 
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Farmers are advised never to go to these spurs for sets, and in this district 
always to jdant cane from lower fields. It is also advisable to i>lant Q.SJvl as 
extensively as possible on these' situations, as this cane is much more resistant to 
Mosaic than any other variety in common use. It is only to be expected that a 
Cf'rtaiii amount of Alosaic will occur in Q.813 wLere this is planted on infested farms, 
but the number of stools affected will be fewer and the rogueing lighter than -with 
any other variety, and as the farm becomes cleaner less find less infection will be 
seen. Resistance to disease is affected by general health of the cane', and this can 
be increased by frequent cultivation and drainage wliere necf'ssary. Although most 
farmers readily concede the necessity for green manuring, ;t is surindsing how little 
and how irregularly this is done. 

A more systematic rotation of fields wdth regular cro})s of cow'pea or Mauritius 
bean would increase efficiency of farms by giving greater tonnage and eliminating 
the heavy infestation of Mosaic which occurs in old ratoons of D.1135, which are left 
in too long in many cases. 

Gum was seen in several fields of E.K.28 in one' locality, all the crops affected 
being derived from the same source. 

This variety should be got rid of entirely in the small area infected, as it is 
quite impossible to select plants in a field affected in ])arts with gnni. D.I135 and 
M.1900 Seedling should also be avoided in the gummed area, as these canes are 
highly susceptible. 

The higli resistance of Q.813 to gum is well demonstrated in one affected field 
of E.K.28, which was so bad that it was partly |)longhcd out and replanted with 
Q.813. The Q.813 is so far quite healthy, although liadly gummed stools of E.K.28 
are on both sides of it. 

On several farms complaints were luard that on certain knolls ratoons had 
com[)lete]y died out. One farmer, more observant than others, reported a white mildew 
on the young shoots, which a[>peared after cutting, but later died out. A coufde of 
dead stools were examined and signs of fungal attack on the roots were seen, but 
it is not certain that this was the primary cause of death. This matter is one that 
will be given further study. 

Mosaic disease is the most outstanding problem in the district, and F am glad 
to say that it is receiving pro[»er appreciation and treatment on many farms, but on 
occasional places indifference or ignorance of its importance is shown by tlie state 
of the fields. 


The Director of Sugar Experiment StationSy Mr. H T. Easterbyy has received 
from the Entomologist, at Meringa, the following report {^th March, 192S) made hy 
the Assistant, Mr. J. B. Buzacott :— 

LOWER BURDEKIN. 

Ten days were sjient in the Ayr district during .lanuary, an<l observations were 
made on the flighting habits of beetles in that district, and also investigations on the 
giant termite were continued, whilst minor vane pests were studied in general. 

Beetles were being collected, and paid for at the rate of 2s. Od. i)er quart, by the 
Lower Burdekin Pest Destruction Board, and, in order to do this, farmers in different 
parts of the district were a|)poiuted as receivers for measuring the quantities of 
beetles and destroying them as tliey were brought in by collectors. In all about £300 
was paid out during the flight, and this represents over 2,000 quarts of the F:)eetles. 

On examining the morning’s c.ateh at a receiving depot on several occasions, it 
was noted that at first practically only greybacks were being brought in, but towards 
the end of the flight specimens of Anoplognathus freuchi were becoming frequent, 
and finally there was a predominance of Calloodes grayanus. The latter genus of 
l)eetles have never been recorded as cane pests, ami tln se specimens probably bred in 
the forest. 

Collecting from the feeding trees, the figs yielded most greybacks, and Moreton 
Bay ash was also favoured, Calloodes grayanus and C. rayneri were taken solely on 
bloodwoods, Anomolo austraUisim from flowers not yet identified, and Anoplognathus 
frcnchi mainly from a large soft-leaved w’eed. 

No grubs, unfortunately, were examined, because, owing to the wet weather, 
ploughing operations were not being carried out. 

Specimens of the bectle>fwding trees were brought back for the collection, and 
series of the various beetles were also obtained for comparison with far northern 
apeciesi i li ' 
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Termi.es. 

Further invesUgfitions were made into the habits of the Giant Termite (Masto- 
tervies dartviniensis), but the queen still remains undiscovered. However, further 
knowledge was obtained as regards the nesting of the species, and it was ascertained 
that communication tunnels might be at a depth of 6 feet or even more from the? 
surface of the ground. This termite has not caused so much damage in the district 
this year as last, probably owing to the good rains experienced throughout the year. 
It has thus not been necessary for the pests to turn their attention to cane" for 
moisture. Keeping tlie land surrounding cane fields bare’ of timber, logs and stumps, 
is undoubtedly the best method of safeguarding the crops from attack by termites. 

Moth Borers. 

A seart'h was made for the large moth borer (P. truncata) with a vie'w to 
obtaining its Braconid parasite (ApanteJcs monagricp). A few dead-hearts'' were 
found, but no borers, even at Rita Island, which used to be fairly badly infested with 
them. 

Minor Pests, 

Chief among the minor pests observed was a small green grasshopper {Atracto- 
m.)rpha s}).). This was occurring in large numbers in the cane and doing a fair 
amount of damage. A large grasshopper (Ci/rtocantliacris sp.) was also very commonly 
found feeding on cane, whilst at the roots a largo black cricket was operating. 
About 2,000 living specimens of termites were transported to Meringa for experi¬ 
ments, and these are still alive. Specimens of the winged form were also brought 
back, but these died shortly after arrival. 


FIELD REPORTS. 

Mr. E. H. Oshorn, Central Field Officer, reports for the period ending 13f/^ 
Fehruarii :— 

Bloomsbury. 

This district has progresHod ra]d31y. With its altitude of 112 feet above sea 
level, its be.autifully ruuiiiug riNcr (tlie 0’Cniiuell ), ahing tlie banks of wliicli are the 
rich alluvial Hats so favouraldo to caue growth, it is a fmourc'd area. Last year 
some 8,(568 tons of cane were sent to Proserpine from ti’c three sidings of Mikaloo, 
Bloomsl)nry, and Morvo. 

All the cane seen looked well—Badila, Clark’s Seedling, AT. 1900, and (^.813 
looking superior to any cane ins])ected in the Proserjiine area, and in most cases in 
a vei’v good state of cultivation. 

So far no losses have l>een caused through |)ests or diseases, and growers are 
advised to be very careful in bringing seed cane in from any other aiea unless after 
careful inspection by a com])eteiit person. 

Bowen. 

Very little’ cane is now grown hereabouts, fruit being the principal product. 


Ayr. 

Although only some inches of rain had been registered for the month, the 
crops were looking wonderfully well. Fine crops of plant cane and also ratoons 
WTre seen, the latter being especially good upon Rita Island. 

Cane Varieties .—The c.c.s. of four principal varieties (1927 season) were—• 



H.Q. 426. 

15.3 

Goru. 

B. 208. 

N.G. 15. 

June 

13.9 

15.6 

15.05 

July 

15.6 

14.7 

15.8 

15.00 

August 

16.0 

15.7 

16.4 

15.20 

September 

16.7 

15.9 

16.9 

16.30 

October .. 

16;7 

15.6 

17,1 

16.80 

November 

15.8 

14.6 

17.2 

16.40 

December 

14.8 

— ■ 

. . — 

15.60 

Average .. 

15.8 ‘ 

15,0 

16.3 

15.76 


by the Pioneer Mill management as a sample 
pf the liigh density figures ruling. The average density of E.K. 28 was not worked 
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out, but it must have averaged over 16.0, for odd samples went 17.4 during the second 
week in December. So satisfied are growers with ttiis cane tliat nearly every one on 
the Burdekin has an area planted. Probably the best returns from E.K. 28 were 
those of Cameron and Irving—-ie., 5 acres April plant, cut in October, yielded 
51 tons per acre, with an average c.c.s. of 36.4. 

Dificascs and Pests. —Very little disease was apparent. Leaf Stripe was the 
most noticeable, as it was found in nearly every patch of B. 208 ratoons, and in many 
cases in the plant. Top Kot so far is only noticeable to a very slight degree in 
N.(t. 15 (Badila). Mosaic was seen only in a few stools of B. 20S ratoons. Pests 
are mainly cane grubs and white ants. One well-known grower near Plantation 
Creek, whose cane formerly suffered from grubs, now claims that his losses are 
negligible since he cleaned away the feeding trees between tlie creek and his cane 
area. White ants do not seem to be as bad as in past years, but according to local 
growers they seem to be sj)reading to farms which were formerly regarded as free. 

FertiUsing ,—One Jarvisheld grower mentioned that his ])lant cane got such a 
start aided by fertilisers that so far he has not irrigated it, while the unmanured 
})ortions neari)y liaA'c already been watered twice. The stooling, too, of the fertilised 
cane is far aliead of the otljcr. Crt'en manuring is probably carried out to a larger 
extent u]K)n the Kalamia mill’s (‘state than elsewhere in this district, and its benefits 
are (|uite noticeable. Many other growers were also seen to be growing green crops 
in the Kalamia area. Oiu' or two growers are still using corn for a green cro]), 
des])ite the fact that with its relation to Mosaic disease such'i>racticc is condemned. 


Home Hill. 

On tli(> river areas some fine cro|ts W(‘re noticed, some third and fourth ratoons 
(Badila) being much admiri’d, but away from there, upon the poorer forest areas^ 
some of the cane was very Inn^kward, Viad cultivation and lack of watering being no 
doulit l•esponsible. Here, as in many c.ane ari'as, many gi'owers will jausist in trying, 
to handle too large an area, with ‘the result that the yield p(‘r acre suffers. 

Earlier mill estimate's for H>2S were in +lu* vicinity of l(}d,0(t0 tons. 

OaiK' varieties are } ractically tlu' same as ajton tht> Ayr side of the river. 

Fertilising and green manuring an* only carried out to a limited degree, but 
where the ])lant crop has been fertilised the stand of Cane is markedly superior, both 
ill tlie greater iiunilier of sticks to the stool and its honltliier as))ect. 

Top T^ot, Leaf Stripe', Wc., weia' only noticed to a slight degree, and tin* same' 
can be said of jiests, as only a few stools of Avhlte ant eaten cane were oliserveal. 


Tli(' Southcni Field Officer, Mr. J. C. Munaii, reports for the period 14th 
Janaarn to )4th Fehrvary: — 


Goodwood, 

The cane here is making good growth. Grubs are causing considerable loss. 
Growers are asked to consider the possibilities of (u) wire-iu'tting their farms, 
(h) establishing a poultry farm with the imjiortant objective in vieAV of using the 
birds as grub destroyers, (o) having the run on the cormn of the farm where the 
birds could be readily released, and (d) studying the habit of the post, so that 
ploughing could be carried out when the grubs Averc near the surface. These 
suggestions are in no way iiitcuuled to encroach on the entomological domain, but 
with the thought that any practical suggestion may be of some use in overcoming 
what is at present a very serious pest. 

Cane varieties doing well here arc Q. 1121, Q. 813, M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, 
and XJba. The last mentioned is grown largely by the Fairymead Sugar Milling 
Company, who are obtaining excellent results from this variety. 

Considerable loss is being caused, excepting in TJba, by root rot, or ^‘pegdeg^^ 
disease. It is one of many root-destroying fungi, and the only remedy is extensive 
fallowing of the land. Cai*eful plant selection from non-infected fields should follow. 
Most farms cleared and planted within the last seven years could, for practical 
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purposes, be termed non-infocted. Almost all the old red-soil farms are infected 
with root-rot disease. The writer has not observed one case’ where Q. 813 has 
followed M. 1900 Seedling in old soils but what the Q. 813 w^as infected. Canes 
with light root systems should never be planted in farii'S wlierc root rot is present. 
As pointed out in a previous report, there is good reason to believe that root-rot 
disease is the main reason why most of our old soils will not produce as they should. 
A field of cane stubble, ploughed out on the Goodwood area, showed evidence of 
100 per cent, infection by root-destroying fungi. The variety was M. 1900 Seedling. 
This state of affairs must also be a fruitful cause why cane will not ratoon. The 
following reconimeiulations, if applied, will help in dealing with it:—Fallow for 
twelve months; totally destroy all eane debris by burning; select plants from new 
land. 


Childers. 

Much rain has fallen in this district since the runv year. The cane, however, is 
not as forward as might be expected. This may be duo' to the long, cool summer 
preceding the middle of January, or (in this particular area) may be owing to root 
disease on the older soils due probably to some particular plant food shortage in the 
soil. The' writer is of the opinion that the reason why the variety Q. 818 will not 
do well on the older soil in the Childers district is that its light root system almost 
immediately suffers from an attack of root-rot disease. 

In manuring, the most important thing for the farmer to have is a thorough 
knowledge of peculiar conditions on his own farm. For instance, a grower may take 
the advice of a neighbour who has grown good crops with a certain artificial manure 
and find it is a complete failure on his own land. Perhai>s his friend ^s land may have 
required those particular ingredients in the manure used, and his own land may 
have had abundance of them with the exception, maybe, of one ingredient. Therefore 
it must appear to the intelligent farmer that, for a rational and economical system 
of farming, he must thoroughly known his own soil. 

Cane varieties growing in the Childers district include H.Q. 285, M. 1900 Seedling, 
I). 1135, Q. 813, E.K. 28, and M. 55. The first named and the two last are making a 
very fine showing. Growers appear to be confident that these three varieties will be 
good commercial canes for the Isis district. However, the growers supplying the 
Childers mill are recommended to get in touch with the mill investigator (Mr. 
Bichardson) on the question of varieties for local mill supply, as gumming disease 
may at any time reach epidemic proportions here, and the matter of varietal 
resistance is very important. 


CROP PROSPECTS. 

The Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, who returned 
recently from a short visit to the Bundaberg and Mackay cane area, informs us 
that the continued rain, while ensuring a good season, has preve'nted a good deal of 
cultivation from being carried out. Farmers have been unable to get on the land 
and clean up weed growth for some considerable time The cane is not quite 

so forward as it should be at this time of year^ due to absence of hot sunny spells 
between the rains and the long cool period up to the middle of January. 

At Bundaberg, the Burnett River was in high flood, the wharves were covered 
and low-lying places inundated. 

Up to 27th February, the rainfall at Mackay had amounted to 65 inches since 
the 1st December; this is equal to the annual average rainfall at that place. Since 
that date further heavy rains have been experienced. 

Nevertheless, the mills in both districts are anticipating good to excellent crush- 
ings, though it is thought by many that the tonnage may not be quite equal to that 
of last year. On the" other hand, there has been an increased area put under cane 
at Mackay. 

The whole of the country between Brisbane and Mackay presents a beautiful 
green appear^ee, with a splendid growth of grass. On the' trip up, water was seen 
in sheets oh both sides of the line. 8ucli a wet season has not been experienced for 
many, years on the’coast. 
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SOIL SCIENCE. 

Extract from the Report of the Travelling Soils Scholar, Dr. H. W. KERR, for year 

ending 23rd January, 1928. 

With the second semester of the University year (oinnieiicing during the first 
week of FeViruary, 1927, 1 continued iny studies in soils and allied subjects at the 
University of Wisconsin. I took courses in Soils Physics, Soils Bacteriology, and 
Colloidal (3iemistry, while working intensively on a research problem regarding the 
nature of soil acidity. Rather late in the year I came upon what ai)])eared to be a 
useful clue in the elucidation of this problem, and in following it up, found that it 
yielded much useful information regarding our knowledge of the mechanism of the 
acidic condition of the soil. 

The results of these researches were embodied in a thesis which I presented in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosoiihy, which 
was awarded me in June, 1927. I regret that I am unable to forward a copy of this 
dissertation at present, but I expect it to appear in an early number of the Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy. I will forward reprints of this paper as soon 
as they appear. 

Following instructions, I left Madison early in June to attend the International 
Congress of Soil Science in Washington, D.(\ A brief rc])ort of the proceedings of 
these, meetings, and of the subsequent field tour through the U.S.A. and Canada, I 
have already forwarded. The printed volumes of the proceedings are not available as 
yet, though they were to have been ready by the end of last year. A copy of these I 
will forward when they are distriVmted. 

Early in August I sailed for England. At Rothamsted Experiment Station 
I spent about six weeks in studying the work in j>rogre88, and the results of previous 
researches on agricultural problems. The staff at this Station are a very able and 
congenial group, and, of course, the reputation enjoyed by the Institution is world¬ 
wide. Sir John Russell, the Director of the Station, I had met at the Soils Congress 
in America, and 1 found him very sympathetic and willing to assist me in all my 
demands. He remarked, incidentally, that Queensland was one part of the Empire 
from which they had heard but little at Rothamsted, and he expressed the hope that 
we might avail ourselves of the information and service which they w'ould only too 
gladly plai'c at our eoniniand. 

I would have liked to have s])ent a little further time at Rothamsted, but the 
opening of the Imperial Research Conference on 4th October, drew me to Uondon. 
A short report of my exp(*rienees at this Conference, I enclose herewith. It was an 
inspiration to find there all of the notable workers in tihe home countries, met together 
to confer with those from overseas, and to give freely of their aid in the elucidation 
of the difficulties confronting the dominion and colonial workers. Their presence 
seemed to impart some of the enthusiasm and determination through which they have 
overcome seemingly insurmountable difficulties in the past, and filled those from far 
distant parts with the firm resolve that their future efforts should be redoul)led in an 
attempt to emulate these leaders. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, it was necessary for me to sail once more 
for America, to continue with my re.searehes on soil a^dity, as you had instructed me. 
Arriving in Madison on 26th November, I assumed niy duties as Research Assistant 
at the University. I feel that my time has been very profitably spent in this work, 
but I cannot say at present, what these investigations will reveal. I feel optimistic 
regarding the ultimate isolation of these soil compounds wliieh play so im])ortant a 
part in the agriculture of humid Queensland, but perhaps the time available for these 
present studies may be insufficient for the task. 

I propose leaving Madison about the first day of March, and continue my 
itinerary as previously outlined—to sjiend about two months in Hawaii, proceeding 
thence to Java, and arriving in Brisbane in August next. 

IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE. 

The Imperial Agricultural Research Conference opened in London on 4th October, 
1927. It was an historic occasion; for it marked the first successful attempt of the 
agricultural werkers to meet and seek a solution for the various jiroljlems with which 
research ofiicers in all parts of the Empire are confronted. In response to the 
invitation of the British Government about 100 overseas delegates attended. These 
included representatives from all the Dominions and most of the Crown colonies and 
dependencies. With London as the meeting.centre, the overseas workers were able t'^ 
benefit from the able advice and assistance so generously given by eminent workaiff 
in the home countries. 
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More than 200 delegates were present when Lord Bledislee, as cliaiinian, formally 
ojiened the Conferenee. At this, the rirst conference of its kind, it was felt desirable 
to discuss rather those questions involving administrative considerations than the 
more purely technical aspects of the work. It was with this object in view that the 
majority of the overseas delegates had been chosen. The first five days of the 
Conferenee were devoted to the plenary sessions, and such questions as—Establish¬ 
ment of Information Bureaux and Research Centres, Reeriiitment and Training of 
Officers, Intercliange of Workers—were fully debated. The framing of definite resolu¬ 
tions was, however, wisely deferred until the final sessions. This enabled the officers 
to discuss their points of variance and crystallise their views during the days of the 
committee meetings and those spent on the tour of the country by the' entire 
Conference. 

Following the plenaiy sessions, the Conference was divided into committees, 
which grouped together the workers interested in each of ten or more specialised 
branches of agricultural research. Four days of meetings gave the officers an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the particular difficulties which have confronted them, and to 
formulate plans for greater efficiency and harmony in their future efforts. I attended 
the meetings of the Soil Workers, who numbered about twenty, including the local 
delegates. Under the able chairmanship of Sir John Russell, Director of Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, a number of important resolutions and suggestions were drafted 
by the committee. These, together with the reports from other specialist committees, 
were presented at the final plenary sessions for ratification by the full conference. 

At the conclusion of the preliminary jdenary and committee meetings, the 
Conference adjourned on 13th October, to (mal)le the delegates to visit the agricul¬ 
tural research institutions in Cambridge, Edinlnirgh, and Aberdeen. They were thus 
afforded an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the work in progress at these 
centres, the methods by which various problems are attacked, aiul the facilities offered 
for specialised research. Four days were very profitably eni])loyed at tlu> Cambridge 
laboratories and experiment stations; three days in Ediiiluirgh in visiting similar 
institutions there; and one day at the Rowadt Institute in Alicrdecn. At the invita¬ 
tion of Imperial Chemicals Limited, the Conference was privileged to inspc‘ct the 
nitrogen-fixation plant at Stockton-on-Tces. The conqiany has a very ambitious 
programme under way, for they are nearing the comyOeticii of sullicient new units 
to enable the ytroduction of 700 tons of sulphate of ammonia per day. Tlioy hojie also 
to begin shortly the iiianufacture of concentrated fertilisevs similar to tiioso of the 
German manufacturers. 

As the result of the observations made during the tour, ouo caunot but be 
impressed by the good quality of the work widcli is carried out at these ro eareh 
centres—and, eipially, by the fewness of the iiistitutions and worken-s employed in 
•furthering the jirogress of a more efficient agriculture. I'In latter aspect is particu¬ 
larly uoti(*eable aft(*r the experiences of the International Soils Congress held in the 
United States of America during June and Jxily last, when an o])ponunity was gi\en 
-the visitors to see the corresponding institutions iji America. But the fact that many 
of the centres are the fruits of the post-war period gives hoj»e for a stouter army of 
agricultural scientists in the forward march of British agriculture. 

On the return of the Conference to London, the concluding ydenary sessions were 
held. The final resolutions and recommendations were endorsed by the delegates, after 
further discussion, and the remainder of the time was spent in short excursions to the 
agricultural research centres within easy access of London. The Conference 
finally adjourned during the second week of November. 

It was decided by the Conference that tlieir next meeting place be Australia, in 
five years ^ time. This should be of particular interest to us in the more distant 
outposts of the Empire, for a visit from outstanding workers will doubtless lend a 
stimulius and an impulse to our future research. The conference just concluded in 
London must be regarded as an unqualified .success; and it was felt by all who 
attended that much benefit will result from this and future meetings of a similar 
nature. The delegates were enabled to gather s]xecific data I'elevant to the particular 
phases of their research problems; but perhaps the greatest value of such conferences 
lies in the personal contacts established in the short time that the w'orkers were 
privileged to spend together. This is an accomplishment which makes for better 
understanding, closer co-operation, and keener appreciation between the individual 
workers. 

The conclusions of the Conference should prove of considerable interest to those 
who were not so fortunate as to be present at tlie meetings. To convey these 
accurately and concisely, I think it beat to forward the verbatim reports of the' 
concluding sessions; these contain the reports of the conimittees and the recom¬ 
mendations of the full conference. I have awaited the final report, which was to 
liWW hfeen available b the end of December, but this has not arrived ns yet. In 
presienting this brief personal report, I trust that I may be able to supplement it in 
the near future by forwarding the official publication. 
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STANDARDISATION OF PRIMARY PRODUCTS. 

One of the suggested means to relieve the depressed agricultural industry in 
Great Britain that has lately received a good deal of publicity is pre-market 
standardisation of farm products. The latter term is usi^d in its fullest sense and 
includes meat, fruit, and vegetables, as well as dairy goods, grains, &c. While it is 
recognised that the enforcement of rigid grades would hardly be possible to all of 
the foregoing, many leaders of thought in agricultural and marketing circles hold 
that the principle is capable of very wide application. To-day, apparently, little or 
nothing is done in the direction of standardisation, either in respect of grading, 
j)acking, or containers. As a result British-grown produce has to compete with 
imported goods, that are generally carefully graded and branded, at a considerable 
<lisadvantage. It is acknowledged that the problem of introducing an at all adequate 
i^ystem bristles with difficulties, but it is believed these are not impossible of solution. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


‘Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of February in the Agri¬ 
cultural Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1928 and 1927, fob 
Comparison. 


Divisions and Stations. 

Avkragk 

Rainfali. 

Tri’AL 

Rainfali., 

Divisions and Stations. 

Avkragx 

Rainfall. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

Feb. 

No. of 
Years’ 
Re¬ 
cords. 

Feb., 

1928. 

Feb., 

1927. 

Feb. 

No. of 
Years’ 
Re¬ 
cords. 

Feb., 

1R2R. 

Feb,. 

1927. 

North Coast, 





South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. 

continued; 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

S‘98 

26 

1811 

21-42 

Nambour. 

8-47 

31 

42-58 

8*78 

Cairns . 

14-75 

45 

16*12 

37-38 

Nanango. 

4*10 

45 

10*10 

2-44 

Cardwell . 

16-53 

55 

22-36 

44-99 

Rockhampton 

7-14 

40 

18*01 

3-67 

Cook town. 

13 01 

51 

23-41 

14-89 

Woodford 

8-28 

40 

24*03 

2*76 

Herberton. 

7-29 

40 

13-60 

10-30 






Ingham . 

15-47 

85 

31-45 

36*27 






Innisfail . 

21-67 

46 

26-25 

45-42 

Darling Downs. 





MoBsrnan . 

14-37 

14 

36-73 

26-56 






Townsville. 

11-45 

56 

9 66 

2010 

Dalby . 

2-76 

57 

8-47 

3’59 






Emu Vale 

2-24 

31 

11*33 

2-25 






Jimbour ... 

2-67 

39 

3-65 

1-87 

Central Coast. 





Miles . 

2-66 

42 

7-32 

3 30 






Stanthorpe 

3-21 

54 

8-36 

1-38 

Ayr. 

8-92 

40 

20-64 

14-80 

Toowoomba 

4-22 

65 

15-17 

4-36 

Bowen . 

8-90 

56 

13-07 

. 7*09 

Warwick. 

3-03 

02 

8-66 

1*67 

Charters Towers ... 

4-51 

45 

5-14 

3-41 i 






Mackay . 

11-36 

56 

25-61 

8-47! 






Proserpine. 

11-65 

24 

24-11 

10-55 1 






St. Lawrence ... 

7*74 

56 

26-53 

3*94 

Maranoa. 



1 







Roma . 

3 05 

53 

4 09 

1-74 

South Coast. 










Biggenden ... 

3-74 

28 

19-88 

2-90 ^ 

1 

j 





Bundaberg. 

5 98 

44 

13-18 

5-30 

State FarmSy c£rc. 





Brisbane . 

6-31 

76 

16-12 

5-37 1 






Oaboolture. 

7-15 

40 

23-35 

3*51 I 

Bunge worgorai ... 

2-68 

12 

1-70 

1-71 

Childers . 

5-77 

,32 

29-57 

5-12 I 

Gat ton College ... 

3-16 

27 

12-09 

2-43 

Orohamhurst 

12-53 

35 

38-01 

4*25 i 

Gindie . 

3-03 

27 

3-28 

1-68 

Esk. 

5-15 

40 

13-69 

5-17 

Hermitage 

2-29 

20 

1 

2-15 

Gayndah . 

4-12 

56 

12-14 

3-.58 

Kairi . 

8-51 

12 

16-61 

22-76 

Gympie . 

6*44 

57 

18-20 

3-3S i 

{Sugar Experiment 

10-31 

29 

28-49 

7-68 

Kilkivan . 

4-77 

48 

14-86 

6-17 

Station, Mackay 





Maryborough 

6-30 

65 

17-37 

0 14 

Warren . 

3-93 


10-62 

4-81 












Note. —The averaRes have been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for February this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
tielegraphlc reports, are sub ject to revision. 


GEORGE G, BOND, 

Divisional Meteoroloflit. 
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BAITING FOR BANANA WEEVIL BORER 

CONTROL. 

By JOHN L. FROGGATT, B.Se., Entomological Branch. 

The seriousness of the menace of this pest to the continued prosperity 
of the banana industry is now being generally recognised, resulting in a 
considerable amount of attention being paid to the requisite measures 
for bringing the pest under control. A brief review of the various 
methods of baiting should, therefore, be of some interest to those engaged 
in banana-growing. The following notes are in no way an exhaustive 
account of the control measures that have to be undertaken, because 
these have been dealt with in detail in other publications; for the same 
reason, the life history and habits of this weevil will only be briefly 
considered, giving a few of the salient features which have a direct 
bearing on baiting. 

In the life cycle of the banana weevil borer the beetle is the 
reproductive stage, and the grub, or larva, is that in which the damage 
is done to the plants. The developmental stages are passed entirely 
within the plant, while the adult lives the major part of its life in the 
soil. It is therefore obvious that the egg, larva, pupa, and newdy-emerged 
adult are. not vulnerable to attack by spraying or fumigation. The adult 
weevil, living outside the plant, is, therefore, the stage against which any 
attack must be launched. As the beetles are never completely inactive, 
that attack should be maintained throughout the whole year. As, lioweve.r*, 
they are most active during the spring and autumn, the work of carrying 
out the required control measures should be intensified from late in 
February to the end of April, and from late in August to the end of 
November. By this procedure a large number of beetles will be killed 
at the beginning of these seasons, resulting in the reduction of the 
numbers of the subsequent generations. 

Material for Bait. 

In order to gather the beetles togetlier, some form of attractive liait 
is necessary; portions of the plant are (juite satisfactory for this purpose, 
the conn being preferable to the stem. If baits are laid in or around 
the stools, large numbers of beetles come to them, and at periodic 
examinations the beetle population can be very markedly reduced l>y 
collecting and destroying the borer weevils found. This, however, entails 
a considerable expenditure of time and labour, which would ])e o1)viated 
by treating the bait with poison. 

Poison Employed. 

As a result of a large series of trials it was found that several 
chemicals killed an appreciable percentage of the w^eevils after they had 
fed on the treated corm, but that Paris green was the most efficient, in 
that it killed the highest percentage in the shortest time. In practice 
one part of Paris green is mixed with six parts of flour; this should be 
dpne by shaking together the measured amounts of Paris green and flour 
in a large tin, while a smaller tin with a finely punctured lid can be used 
for the baits in the plantati^^^ 
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Method of Application. 

There are several ways of applying this poison mixture, a summary 
of which should be of interest. It may be stated that all the methods 
enumerated have been tested out under plantation conditions, and have 
proved to be practicable. 

In Young Plantations. 

In young plantations in which the first bunch has not been cut the 
best procedure is as follow^s:—From an old patch of banana plants 
anywhere within a reasonable distance obtain some old conns and split 
each one into four or six pieces; if the corms are large, they may be 
cut into more pieces than this. Dust the freshly-cut surfaces of each 
piece with the poison-mixture, and lay the bait cut (surface downwards) 
on the ground close to the stool. Then cover it with a thick layer of dry 
trash, with the object not only of preventing too rapid drying-out of 
the bait but also of rendering the immediate vicinity of the bait darker, 
a condition favouring the approach of the beetles to the bait. Baits 
made in the above manner need to be renewed periodically, as they 
become too dry to be attractive. Portions of cut stem, split in half, earl 
also be used, but these have to be renewed much more often. 

In Older Plantations. 

In older plantations, after the bunch is cut, the stem should be cut off 
low onto tlie ground; the top of the butt then offers an excellent means 
of utilising the poison mixture for the destruction of the adult beetles. 
Any one of the following methods of application can be practised:— 

The top of the freshly-cut butt is dusted with the powder and 
covered over with trash. In this method the surface is liable to dry after 
a time, and to very lai’gely lose its atti-active powers. If a thin slice 
is then taken off the to]) and a fresh application of the powder made, its 
function as a poison bait is restored. The drying-out can be minimised 
by covering the top of the butt after dusting with a slice cut from the 
base of tlie stem, a small stick or pebble l)eing inserted between the two 
fac(‘s; if this is done the bait should still be (covered with trash, and 
it is also advisable to dust the ^ ‘coverwith the poison mixture. 

An alternative method may be employed wherever the sucker- 
pruning gouge is used, a cone-shaped piece being taken out of the top of 
the l)utt; the poison is then dusted into the hollow and over the plug, 
the latter being dropped back again, first inserting a pebble or small 
piece of stick to prevent the plug fitting in too tightly. The top of the 
butt should then be dusted and covered over with trash. When suckering 
with this tool, every hole made can be dusted with the poison-mixture 
with excellent effect. 

In a third method of preparing the bait, a V-shaped portion is 
cut out of the top of the butt right across the conn. Dust the powder 
into the groove so formed and also over the portion cut out; this latter 
is then put back into position, first inserting a small pebble or piece of 
stick. Dust the top of the butt and cover it over with trash. 

Of the above methods the last mentioned has the advantage over 
that in which the sucker-pruning tool is used of having a direct opening 
to the soil on either side of the bulb, thus permitting the beetles to gain 
more ready entrance to the surfaces carrying the poison than if they 
have to come up out of the soil and climb over the bulb. Both sjortems 
have, however, given highly satisfactory results in the field. 
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THE MINISTER IN NEW ZEALAND. 

IMFRBaslom OP A DOMlinoN Turn.. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgah Smith, who, accompanied * 
by Mrs. Smith and Mr. T. G. Hope (jPrivate Secretary), recently toured New 
Zealand, has favoured the Journal with some impressions of his visit to our 

sister Dominion. His mission was primarily one of health, but, through the 

courtesy of the New Zealand Government and other authorities, he was brought 
into touch with many facets of Dominion life and industry, and found much 
that was both interesting and informative. Mr. Smith had a most enjoyable time 
in the Dominion and had benefited much in health by the change. New Zealand, 
the Minister informed us, is a country that has been very well developed, ana 
the standard of living of the people is fairly high, although wages and working 

conditions are not of such a high standard as prevail in Queensland. Much 

speculation in land had taken place during recent years, and the change of land 
policy from that laid down by the Seddon Government had resulted in a serious 
over-capitalisation of land, with the inevitable consequence that the farmers are 
carrying a larger burden of interest than the present-day prices for primary products 
warrant. ^^That is recognised generally, added Mr. Smith, ^^and is a tremendously 
difficult problem for solution.’^ 

New Zealand Farming Methods. 

Commenting on his impressions of agriculture, Mr. Smith said that the standard 
of agriculture was good, and farming methods generally were conducted on up-to-date 
lines. He had visited the State Farm at Euakura, in the Waikato district, North 
Island, where purebred stock were raised and sold to the dairymen. That institution 
was very well managed by Mr. Munro, the officer in charge, and its activities had a 
good influence in raising the standard of dairy stock. Mr. Smith also visitc‘d the 
Lincoln Agricultural College, in the Canterbury Province, where large numbers of 
potential farmers are trained in scientific methods. The Canterbury district is an 
exceedingly fertile one, and farmers there have excellent crop yields owing to the 
natural fertility of the soil and to the scientific methods of cultivation ado])ted. 


Industrial Conditions. 

Mr. Smith also visited a number of industrial undertakings in the Dominion, 
and found the operations being conducted very efficiently, the articles produced being 
of a first-class (quality. It api>eared to him, however, that the jieople did not give 
tliat patronage to the locally inanufactured article that they should, preference being 
shown for the imported goods. There was considerable uneinjiloyinent and resultant 
distress in New Zealand at the present time, particularly in the Auckland Province, 
and as this is uiiiisua] in the summer time, the outlook was not very promising. As 
a result of that certain individuals were making an attack on the arbitration system, 
having for their purpose a general attack on wages standards. 

A Municipal Milk Supply. 

While in Wellington the Minister took the opportunity of going very fully into 
that city ’s inunicipal milk supply, and found the schonie to be very efficiently 
conducted. The Wellington City Council have an agroenient with their farmcr- 
siqvpliers, receive the milk at certain depots, pasteurise it, and deliver it in s(\aled 
bottles to tlie people. As a consequeiice of this the milk availal)le to the people is 
of ii very high quality, its hygeiiie standard being the prime consideration, find there 
is- no doubt that it has an important bearing on the health of the community. The 
elimiiiation of waste by a centralised and organised system such ns in Wellington 
enables tlie people to obtain their milk and cream at reasonable prices, the fanner 
‘ also securing a fair price for his product. 

Civile JEnter4>rl8e, 

Owing to the fact that for many years the municipal franchise had been on the 
same basis as that for the election of Parliament, Mn Smith said that practically 
all of the essential public services in the Dominion were owned and controll^’" by 
> ^he larger centres of population. The supply of 
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Plate 67 . —Trout in Fairy Springs, Rotorua. 

New Zealand rivers and streams abound in fish, many of which have been 
introduced. The water in the picture is of crystal clearness and the fisli are 
swimming against a swift current. 



Plate 68.— Stacking Paspalum Hay at the Ruakura State Farm, N,Z. 

Mr. Forgan Smith and his two small sons are with the Manager, Mr. H. Munro, 
in the foreground. 

21 
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Plate 69.—The Minister at the Canterbury Agricultural College, Lincoi.n, 

Christchurch, N.Z. 

In the group with Mr. and Mrs. Smith are the Director of the College, Mr. 
R. E. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Dr. F. W. Hilgendorf (Professor of Biology), 
Mr, P. R. Climie (Secretary, Canterbury Progress League), and Mr. T. G. Hope 
(Private Secretary to the Minister). 



Plat® 70.r~lSdMB of :phe Younobr of the Present Season’s Pedigreed 
REFRE 8ENTINO THE PotTR DISTINCT BRBEDS AtP RUAKURA StA^TE 

Paraded for the Minister’s Inspection. 
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electricity and gas and public abattoirs were controlled by the local authorities, and 
were conducted in a very efficient manner with corresponding advantage to the people 
generally. • 

In the city of Dunedin, the profits from municipal undertakings amounted to 
a considerable sum per annum, notwithstanding the cost to the general public for 
such services was kejrt very low. As a matter of fact, Dunedin is to have a new 
town hall, to cost approximately £120.000, the cost of which is to be defrayed from 
accumulated profits of municipal undertakings. In many parts of the Dominion 
facilities for the storage of water and the generation of electrical power were avail¬ 
able, the water supplies bemg fed by mountain streams, and as a consequence hydro¬ 
electrical energy could be secured at a comparatively low price. 


The Citizen of To-morrow—Infant Welfare. 

Mr. Smith said that he had also the opportunity of visiting some of the Plunkett 
institutions, and investigated there the policy of child welfare that was being carried 



Plate 71. —“ Dominion Dieector,” another of the Shorthorn Sieies at 
THE Hamilton Farm of Instruction at Ruakura. 

out. There can be no doubt that the activities of such institutions had resulted in 
placing New /Zealand in the proud position of having the lowest infajitilo mortality 
rate in the world. What I saw in New Zealand,^' added the Minister, ^Ms another 
indication that the policy pursued by the Labour Government in Queensland in regard 
to the establishment of baby clinic.s, maternity hospitals, &c., is proceeding on sound 
lines, ’ ^ . 

Social Service. 

The hospital system of the Dominion is also very efiicient, and is conducted by 
hospital boards subsidised on the rates. Large sums of money had been spent in 
recent years in bringing hospital buildings up to requirements and in providing 
modern facilities for the treatment of accident and disease. Mr. Smith met and 
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exchanged views with Sir Triiby King, whose genius is largely responsible for putting 
into Operation the general public health policy now in existence in the Dominion, 
and there was no doubt that New Zealand owed a great deal to Sir Truby King^=} 
services. 


High Educational Standards. 

The University system in New Zealand provides splendid facilities for students, 
and maintains a very high standard. Mr. Smith had the opportunity of visiting the 
Dunedin University with the Chancellor (Mr. T. K. Sidey, M.P.), who gave him 
much valuable information concerning the activities of that institution. 

In all centres which he visited, the Minister met prominent representatives of the 
Labour movement, and discussed with them matters of mutual interest. The Labour 



Plate 72. —Pukerimu Dauntless,” one of the Shorthorn Sires on the 
Ritakura Farm of Instruction, Hamilton, New Zealand 


Party have fourteen members in the New Zealand Parliament, and the general opinion 
is that they will at least gain a large accession to their, numbers at the next election. 

Mr. Smith expressed his keen and warm appreciation of the courtesy extended 
to him at the hands of the Prime Minister (Mr. Coates), and of Dominion hospitality 
generally. He had the pleasure of meeting most of the Cabinet Ministers, and added 
that every kindness was extended to him and that everything possible was done for him 
by the Government and other authorities to make his stay instructive and enjoyable. 

Mr. Smith’s secretary (Mr. Hope) made a pictorial record of the tour, especially 
of their travels in the agricultural districts of the Dominion, and he has made a series 
of photographs available to us wlijch are of particular interest to Journal readers. 
A set of them is published in this issue, and others will appear in following numbers. 
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Plate 73.— “Dominion Sis’s Prince,” another Sire in the Shorthorn Heud 

AT Ruakura. 



Plate 74.—SiIearing Southdown Ewes on the Ruakura Farm of Instruction, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 

These ewes have been culled and are ready for mating w^th the diffei'ent stud 
rams. The rams, which will be the progeny of these ewes, will be mated to long-wool 
ewes (mostly Romney), The ultimate resultant male from this cross is considered the 
right type of sire for the fat lamb trade. 
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Plate 75.—Jersey Bull “Holly Oak Beauty Knight” (19 Months Old). 

Brc^d at tlie Ruakura State Farm from the highest producing strain in New Zealand, 
A very fine type of the breed, which finds favour among New Zealand dairymen. 



Plat® 76.—“Dalethoepb Prince,” another Hioh-class New Zealand 
Dairy Sire in the Herd at Ruakura 
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CROSS Means 

A Delinite Saving on Every Acre 


Yuna, 

December, 1927 

We have used your Cross Kerosene 
for the past five years, in our Fordson, 
McCormick Deering and Hart-Parr 
Tractors, and find that this fuel is 
giving us bigger acreage per gallon 
than any other kero, we have tried our. 

On one test between a leading brand 
of kero, and "Cross” we ploughed 
four chains further on "Cross” than 
on the other, using half a gallon of 
each kerosene We are convinced 
that "Cross” is the most economical 
kerosene for a tractor owner to use, 
and we use no other. 


(Sgd.) TAYLOR BROS. 
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Do Your 
Dusting with a 

SAVAGE 
DUSTER = 


PEElD LEVER* 
FOR » ro 20 

LBS PER 


MOZ2LE ARM 
SWINGS UP 
OR DOWN TO 
any ANGLE 


BALL- 

BEARING*^ 
FAN SHAFT 


RUBBER NOZZLE 
WILL NOT DENT 
OR BREAK 


Quick, Dependable 
and Economical 


Buy a Savage 
and he 
Satisfied! 


The SAVAGE DUSTER combines ease of operation with speed 
and efficiency. It is constructed of heavy sheet metal, brass, 
and aluminium, and is non-rusting. Discharge tube is movable 
up and down, and the output of powder can be regulated from 
1 to 20 lb. per acre. Will not discharge powder in chunks but 
throws it in a fine cloud that penetrates into every crevice of 
the foliage. Further particulars on request. 

ORDER YOUR SAVAGE TO-DAY I 

Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

LIMITED 

ROMA STREET BRISBANE 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


Znijear old seedlings, strong 
health;] plants. 

2s. 6d. each; 24s. per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to — 

Manager, State Nursery, 
Bribie Island. 


l/limi TheSuperQualityMedi- 

V I m W rV cated Stock Lick 

The Manager, Dimara Station, Maxwelton, write* ue ae follow *:—" 117e sent .10,000 Sheep to the 
Charters Toilers District on agistment. There mns plentij oMeed but thei] mere not doinq as mell as I 
mould mish. beitig impressed mith the prospects of Uimlick, I ordered a ton for these sheep. The result 
exceeded mi] ex.pectdtions. IPithin three, daijs the digerence mas noticeable. . lOithin a meek thei] mere 
doinq mell. tPithin three meeks. cue mould not recoqnite theTU as being the same sheep. <The result maa 
trull] marvellous and the cause mas undoubtedli] VIIWIlMliOICa'** 

iPholesale Oiitributing Ageuts^ 

T. MeWilllam & Coy. Ltd., Brisbane 
damuel Allen & Sons Limited, Townsville, Cairns 
Thos. Brown & Sons Ltd., Rockhampton 
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FEEDING THE PIG. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 

To correctly understand this important aspect of pig raising, it is necessary first 
that we should get right down to bedrock, as it were, and to begin at the beginning 
by studying the objects aimed at in feeding stock. All life requires food (and sUso 
warmth and moisture) and water, whether it be the minutest form of germ or animal 
life, or whether it be the fully developed male or female plant or animal; indeed, 
this is not only true of the physical, but of every other part of our bodies, and 
though in stock raising we aim mainly at developing the body, we also aim at the 
reproduction of bodies equally as well prepared as are the parents for the battle' of 
life. We understand, therefore, that the animal body requires food to supply the 
material necessary for its growth. The animal stomach might, for purpose of com¬ 
parison, be likened to a locomotive boiler and engine, in which both water and fire 
operate towards the production of the steam and ))Ower which represent the driving 
force. As the steam is required in considerable quantities constantly, it is necessary 
to continually stoke the fire, to keep the ashes and cinders well raked out and a 
sufficient draught of air passing under and through the fir(', and to keep up the 
water supply in order that pressure may be retained, or as it is commonly referred 
to, ^^that there* may be a sullicient Miead’ of steam to do the necessary work.Thus 
there is not only a ('onstant pressure or production of steam in building up, but there 
is also a constant waste going on in the utilisation of both the fuel and water, and 
these losses need to be made good by the addition of fresh supplies which must be 
at hand all the time. The animal body is constantly being built up as a result of 
the strength generated from the food, as it is absorlied in the form of digestible 
nutrients” from the food stream as it passes through the stomach and bowels, and 
there is also a constant breaking down of tissue or waste as it has been referred to 
above; so it is equally necessary that fresh supplies of nutritious, siicciiloiit, and 
appetising food be at hand to feed the body as occasion requires. 

In stock feeding, certain specific objects must be kept in view, and we must 
thoroughly understand each of these objectives in order to gain the maximum benefit 
from a study of our feeding })roblcms. 


The Objects of Feeding. 

Technically speaking, the olyjects of feedings are— 

(1) To maintain bodily heat and strength. 

(2) To repair waste of tissue (muscle, flesh, fat, bone, sinew, blood, &e.). 

(3) To prepare for the reproduction of young. 

(4) To form now tissues and organs. 

(5) To enable the animal to perform muscular labour, or to fatten in prepara¬ 
tion for slanghtor for the purpose of converting the carcase into bacon, &c, 

(6) To allow of the secretion of various products, such as milk, blood, diges¬ 
tive juices, &c. 

(7) To allow of a reserve of stores being laid by in the form of fat, &c. 

To Mavntain Bodily Heat and Strength .—In a norma] state the bodily tempera¬ 
ture of various animals differs somewhat, though all reach th<? ccuitiiiy mark. The 
normal temperatures of domestic stock are as follows:— 


Horse 

.1 (K) 

to 

101 

degrees Fahr. 

(Jow 

..301 

to 

102 


Dojj 

.101 

to 

102 


Pis 

.102.0 

to 

103 


Bheep 

.103 

to 

104 


Fowl 

.105 

to 

107 

>) 

The cat has about 

the same temperature as 

the 

horse. 

Tlio teiiqjerature 


healthy fiiiimal body does not fluctuate, however, to more than a very slight extent. 
The heat required to maintain temperature is provided from thtV food. Thus it is 
important that the food supply should be of sufficiently good quality and quantity at 
all times. 

To Repair Waste of Tissue, 4 c .—As with the locomotive, so with the body there 
is a constant wear and tear. Bodily activity involves the destruction of the various 
elements of which the body is composed. No sooner is this destroyed than it needs 
replacing, hence the food supply must not only be sufficient and of good quality, but 
it must be given at regular periods and in sufficient bulk to enable the' digestive 
organs to handle it to advantage, for some bulk is necessary, though the pig does not 
require the saine bulky food as does the' cow and the horse. 
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Jt matters not whether an animal such as the horse is at regular and at hard 
work or is at rest, there' is still a waste of tissue going on; it eannot stop, and when 
there is a greater supply of fuel than is actually needed at the moment the' energy 
is produced, the balance is stored in the form of fat for future use. 

Even where an animal is at rest a certain amount of energy is needed for the 
performance of the internal work of the body. The heart is constantly beating, the 
acts of inspiration and respiration keep the lungs in regular movement; these, in 
company with the labour involved by the action of tlie stomach and intestines in the 
jmocess of digestion, are a constant drain on the energy thus stored. All this energy 
thus required and stored comes from the food. 

To Prepare for the lle^mnluction of Youngj lYc .—^It stands to reason that a 
brood sow carrying a litter of, say, a dozen young pigs, must require more food than 
a sow not in pig, for not only must the sow’s own body be kept going, but the 
development of the young i)igs in her breeding sac must he kept provided for; these 
absorb large quantities of nutrients as they develop and mature. 



Plate 77. —Stud Boar “ Dominion Good Hoi e/’Aged 14 Months. 
Ruakura Farm of Instruction, Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Winner of first prize for boars under that age, and also reserve championship 
at the last New Zealand Royal Show. This hoar was paraded for inspection, with 
others (as typical of the reouiremonts of New Zealand pig raisers), befoi’e Mr. Forgan 
Smith (Minister for Agriculture) in the course of his recent Now Zealand tour. 


Nature will even provide for their maintenance at th6 expense of the sow’s own 
body if the food supply of the sow is insufficient or of pdor quality. Breeding sows 
require abundant supplies of succulent green foods in preference to more limited 
supplies of concentrated food, such as maize, wheat, or barley, &c. 

To Form New Tisaues and Organs and to Enahle the Animal to Perform. 
Muscular Labour, —^^It is not difficult to understand why the horse requires food 
when he is regularly occupied in farm or team work, or to understand why it is that 
an in-pig sow should have additional food, but many farmers find it difficult to 
realise that when the pig is fattening or even when he . is growing it is performing 
something of the same muscular labour (though certarniy the strain is not so severe) 
as is being perfomed by the' horse. Here it is then that we see again the urgency 
of providing for an abundant supply .of succulent, nutritious food of an appetising 
nature ahd sulfioiolitly laxative in its action to keep the bowels working freely. 
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To Provide for the Secretion of Various ProdiCcts .—The brood sow once relieved, 
internally, of her young pigs at birth, then takes on their feeding by way of the teat, 
and as young pigs usually have very vigorous appetites, the sow requires suitable 
milk-producing foods in liberal quantities in order to be able to secrete sufficient 
milk to maintain her growing litter. The milch cow, the brood mare, the lambing 
ewe, &c., all require similar study, nor are these the only ones, for the young pigs 
require careful tending even when they have reached a stage when they can be 
removed from the care of the sow and be weaned. 

The young pigs and the pigs that are fattening in preparation for sale to the 
butchers and bacon curers are secreting and laying up stores both of flesh and fat. 
The horse stores his energy in the’ form of strong muscular tissue, capable of stand¬ 
ing a heavy strain during the day^s work. Animals fatten readily on good food, 
and the fat animal can be maintained for a long period on a much reduced ration 
of food. 

Nor do we need to understand the' objects of feeding alone; it is equally 
im|»ortant that we understand the composition of the various constituents of the 
ration the pig consumes. We must also understand something of the composition of 
the tissues that need rebuilding. 

The breaking-down and the building-uj) |)roees8cs going on in the body are 
frequently referred to under the term metabolism. 

Breeding and Feeding. 

There is an old saying in connection with the care of live stock that ‘Mialf the 
breeding is in the feeding,^’ which saying contains more than an ordinary share of 
common sense, as, after all, no matter how well bred as animal is, it will not jirove 
successful as a breeder and as a unit on the' farm unless it is properly fed. 

. It is especially important that the com] osition of the various foods and the ])art 
played by the different elements in the food should be projicrly understood by the 
breeder, and the composition of the tissues that need rebuilding. 

Food Constituents. 

In general it can be said that food is made up of four main paid.s, namely— 
Water, mineral matter, nitrogenous matter, and non-nitrogenous matter. 

A more minute classification of the dry ])ortions of food shows that they consist 
of—Albumenoids (or proteids), oils (or fats), soluble carbohydrates, crude fibre, 
and ash. 

Water .—Water constitutes about two-thirds of tlie weight of the body; it enters 
into the composition of all its tissues and fluids. As there is not sufficient water in 
the ordinary food usually given to stock, it is necessary to provide additional supplies, 
and these are best given ad lib. so that the animal ean drink when it likes. Water is 
just as necessary to the animal ^s lx)dy as is dry food. 

Influence of Minerals .—Mineral substances in general make up about 5 per cent, 
of the body ’s weight. They enter into the formation of the teeth and bones, regulate 
the density of the blood and other fluids of the body, and have important functions 
to perform at all times. 

The mineral substances consist principally of lime, p)otash, ])hosphoric acid, 
sodium, magnesia, iron, silica, and certain other acids—viss., sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric. Most foods contain all of these ingredients to a greater or lesser extent, 
though many of our permanent pastures, as well as crops, are very deficient in lime 
and potash. 

Proteins .—The nitrogenous components of the. body are commonly called the 
flesh-formers. The proteins (i.e,, those' containing nitrogen) are principally found 
in the bones, gristle, tendonsj ligaments, brain, nerves, hair, skin, and in the muscles, 
and internal organs generally. Protein is generally called albumen, and the group 
name albumenoids is freely used. The white of an egg is an example of albumenoids. 
The protein portion of the food is ge'nerally the most expensive. The proteins can 
be changed into fats in the body, though in their absorption they cannot replace fat. 
They serve as fuel to make up for the daily waste of animal tissue, heat, and energy. 

Carbohydrates .—The parts of the food that are free from nitrogen are divided 
into two main classes^the carbohydrates and the fats. The carbohydrates consist of 
sugars, gums, and woody fibres.. They form the bulk of the food, and in the process 
of digestion they are converted into fats, and are used as fuel. The gums play only 
a secondary part as regards the nutritive’ value of any food. The carbohydrates 
represent the fat-forming portion of the food. For the purpose of heat and energy 
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production, fat is worth 2.25 times as much as carbohydrates, in the form of starchy 
matter; that is, 1 lb. of fat is equivalent, when used as fuel, to 2.25 lb. of the starchy 
matter. 

Fats .—As fat is an essential body and is necessary in tlie digestion of food, 
the fat stored in the body is drawn upon largely if it is deficient in the food given 
to the animal. Protein may be converted into fat in the body and may be used as 
such. It is, therefore, plain that in feeding stock it is essentia] to have a proper 
proportion of fat in the food. If this is possible, not only is the fat in the body 
protected, but indirectly also the ])rotein of the' muscles and flesh. This is an 
important point. 

The Process of Digestion. 

Before food can be of any use to the animal it must undergo the process com¬ 
monly called digestion. Digestion is the process by which the nutritious properties 
of the food are converted into a soluble form, so as to render them capable of being 
absorbed into the system to nourish and maintain the' body. During the ])rocess of 
•chewing, or masticating the food, there is mixed with it in the mouth, before it is 
swallowed, the first digestive juice called the saliva. Mastication is a mechanical 
action, the object of which is to reduce' the food to a fine pulj), in which state it is 
most readily mixed with and acted upon by the chemical digestive juices. On 
completion of mastication, the food is swallowed. It must be remembered that in 
those animals that chew the cud (the ruminants), the food is returned to the mouth 
to be re-masticated. The muscular action of the stomach keeps the food churning, 
and as it passes through it l)ecomes mixed with the gastric juice, one of the most 
important of the' digestive juices. The food passing onwards enters the small 
intestines, where it becomes mixed with another digestive juice, the bile, secreted 
by the liver, and still another, the pancreatic juice, secreted by the j^ancreas. These 
various digestive juices liav(‘ a special mission to i)erform. They change as large a 
portion as possil>lc of the different constituents of the food into soluble form, which 
then pass directly or indirectly into the blood, and are made to serve the various 
requirements of the jinlinal. 

Tile saliva acts on starchy (carbohydrates) foods, also dissolves savory sul)' 
stances, salt, &c., enabling tlunn to be tasted. It also assists in forming the food 
into a soft mass yirior to swallowing. In the ruminants tliis mass is called a bolus 
or a ball of food. 

The gastric juice acts on the nitrogenous (flesh-forming) yiortion of the food. 

The bile emulsifies fats and causes the squirming (worm-like) action- of the small 
bowels (yieristaltic action). 

The pancreatic juice acts both on the starchy foods and in the emulsifying of 

fats. 

Tin* coagulation of albumen and the yn-eveiition of putrefaction during digestion 
iire syiecial duties yierformed in the stomach by this gristric juice. 

The' soluble and diffusable substances formed by the action of the gastric juice 
on albuminous substances are called peptones; these are ready for absorption. Other 
substances are absorbed during the i)assage of food through the stomach and 
intestines. While the food is thus in passage through the body it is called chymous 
matter, and it consists not only of partially digested foods, but also of the several 
juices already named, mucous or saliva, and the indigestible substances (the residue), 
which, resisting the action of the digestive juices, is eventually passed out from the 
body in the form of fseces or dung. The nutritious matter that is rjbsorbed and 
passed into the blood circulation is called ‘‘chyle. 

Quality of Food—The Water Supply. 

Food can, of course, be too rich, just as it can be of y)oor quality; it must always 
contain bulk. While it will be noted that only the soluble and diffusible nutritious 
portion of the food has any direct feeding value, a certain quantity of crude fibre 
and indigestible matter is necessary not only to form bulk and help in satisfying the 
animaUs appetite, but also to increase the efficiency of digestion by increasing the 
bulk of the food, and thus causing it to fill the stomach and intestines and keep them 
in proper working order. This is why rich foods, such as oil cakes, linseed oil meals, 
and others of the same description must be fed in a small quantity in company with 
less valuable but more bulky foods. The direct opposite of this feeding principle is 
also true. Skim milk, although a bulky food; satisfying the animal and filling his 
stomach and intestines, is poor in actual feeding value, and needs enriching by the 
addition of fat-formers in the way of oil cake's or meals or concentrated cereal meal 
like pollard. 
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Plate 79 (Fig. 2 ).—Finding the Peas. 

A group of young pigs that have tVie benefit of a roomy pasture, portion of whicli 
had been w ell littered over with Cow Pea Hay. The pigs appear to be enjoying tlie 
search for the hidden peas. There are many farm crops of great value in pig-feeding 
purposes in both the fresh succulent and the dried form. Pea hay is a favourite 
item on the pig’s menu. 



Plate 80 (Pig. 3 ).—Cloveb Variety Trials. 

. Several \ arieties of clover are suitable for pig feeding, and for use in laying down, 
mixed peetu^s, Bokhara Glover, White Clover, and Bursiess or Egyptian Clover are* 
ntypicaf examples. The trials were carried out on the Warren State Farm, Queensland.. 
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Plat 81 (Fig. 4). 

Mineral matters play an important part in the feeding of pigi^, for minerals are 
vf^ry necessary and are unfortunately deficient in many of the concentrated or more 
bulky foods. Wood ashes, charcoal, &c., a^e eKarnples of minerals that can bo made 
available on the farm at a nominal cost. This picture illustrates the manner in which 
the Manager of Warren State Farm, took advantage of gathering a supply of wood 
ashes and charcoal during clearing operations on the farm. 



Plate 82 (Fig. 5). 

Raking up the charcoal and bagging for future use is a money-making proposition. 
After the charcoal is gathered, the ashes should be evenly distributed over surrounding 
areas, in this way benefiting a larger drea and making more efficient use of this very 
useful mineral matter. 
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Palatabillty of Foods. 

The palatability of the food is also a most important feature. A small portion of 
salt added to food makes a great differience in its agreeable qualities j sugar in the 
same way makes some' forms of food much more pleasant, yet few farmers realise the 
necessity of making the pig food palatable and nutritious. All stock derive more 
benefit from food that is easily obtained and is palatable, even though it may 
contain a percentage of indigestible fibre. 

As already indicated, water is contained in all foods and is present in large 
quantities in the body. In some root crops and in melons, &c., it exists in quantities 
up to over 90 per cent., but in concentrates, such as pollard, the percentage varies 
from five to eight. 

The fat of food as indicated is either burned to furnish heat and energy or is 
stored up in the body for future use. 

The ash is what is left when the combustible part of a feeding stuff is burned 
away. Ash consists chiefly of the mineral part of the food—lime, magnesia, 
iwtaah, soda, iron, silica, and the acids already named. Part of the ash is used in 
the formation of bone and part of it is stored up in the body for future use. The 
particles not otherwise required are voided in the urine and dung. 

The fibre is the framework of plants and is, as a rule', the most indigestible 
portion of a foodstuff. The coarser fodders, such as sorghum grass and other 
plants, contain a large proportion of fibre, but, as already stated, this is a very 
necessary part of the food. In feeding pigs, however, it must be remembered that 
(unlike cattle) they have a small stomach, and, therefore, are not able to deal 
expeditiously with foods containing a very high percentage of indigestible fibre; in 
fact, nature teaches the i>ig not to swallow too much fibrous matter. Borghum, for 
instance, makes an excellent grazing crop for pigs. When the i)lant flowers and 
forms seed, it can safely be fed (it is regarded as poisonous prior to the flowering 
stage and should not on any account be fed to any class of stock). Brood sows, in 
particular, relish a good crop of sorghum; they will graze on this plant, be satisfied 
and contented and do well, but they will not swallow the indigestible fibre—they 
chew it thoroughy and extract all the nutritious matter, then reject the coarse fibre. 
Coarse bran is of no value as a food for pigs; though, owing to its being in the 
form of meal, it may be swallowed, it passes through the pig undigested and may be 
wasted. There is nothing better for a brood sow that has a tenden.cy to constipation 
than a good warm bran mash, but this is a bulky laxative mash, which, passing 
through the bowels quickly, relieves the costive condition, but does not satisfy the 
demand for nutrition. Cattle and sheep, and also goats, can consume large quantities 
of indigestible fibre and make some use of it, because they have capacious stomachs 
and have the power of rumination. The pig has a relatively lower power of dealing 
with fibrous foodstuffs, but it has a very high power of converting easily digested 
foodstuffs into meat; this is why pigs do so well on concentrated, non-bulky foods 
such as pollard, meals of various descriptions, dairy by-products, root crops, potatoes, 
artichokes, &c. 

For a more detailed description of the composition of various foods, a study of 
the nutritive ratio and its application to the balancing of rations, and, in general, 
for the theoretical aspect of this great question, the reader is referred to the special 
text-books dealing with the subjects of Feeding Farm Animals, Feeds and Feeding, 
and other pamphlets on Stock Foods by J. C. Briinnich. Particulars of these can be 
sapplied, if required, on. application. 


lidllnitiQn Of Terms. 

For the benefit of junior readers of these articles, h few definitions of terms that 
they will come across in reading up this subject are here given. These definitions 
ore stated in every-day language and make clear the several points. 

When food is mixed and fed to stock in certain quantities, tlie term ration'^ 
is used. A ration is the total allowance of food given to an animal for twonty-fbur 
hours. 

Balanced ration has been defined as one in which the constituents are so 
blended as to produce the results sought in feedmgv with but little or no waste. 

. ^ Dry matter represents that portion of a feeding stuff which remains after 
all the water or moisture has, in analyses, been expelled by heat. 

/^Digestive nutrients^^ is that portion of the dry matter which can be digested 
% the animal and does not pass off through the bowels as excrement. 
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* * Protein ^ ^ is that portion of the digestible nutrients which goes to the forma¬ 
tion of lean meats, ligaments, hair, horns, and the casein (or curd) of milk. Protem 
is the most expensive portion of any foodstuff. It is generally believed that protein 
may be, and many times is, converted into the fat in milk. The basis of protein is 
nitrogen, hence the protein elements are termed the nitrogenoi^ part of the food. 
They are also called albumenoids. 

'‘Carbohydrates^’ are that portion of the digestible nutrients which are the 
primary source of sustaining animal heat and furnishing the energy for keeping the 
animal’s mechanism in operation. They are composed of the woody fibre of the plant 
and grain and the starch, sugars, and gums. In the published list of chemical 
analyses of foods, the carbohydrates are usually subdivided into the terms:—"Crude 
fibre," which is the least digestible portion of the food; "nitrogen free extract," 
80 called, because it does not contain any nitrogen; "ether extract," that portion 
of the digestible' nutrients which may be dissolved out of the foodstuff by ether. It 
is frequently called '' crude fat. ’ ’ It ca^ be Used by the animal for maintaining the 
bodily temperature, and fdr this purpose Is frein 2.2 to 2.5 times more efficacious than 
the carbohydrates. It is maintained by some writers that the fat in milk comes 
largely from the crude fat in the food, hut it has been demonstrated that it is not 
absolutely necessary for this purpose. 


What Is a Balanced Ration? 

A balanced ration is one in wthich the essential cons^tituents are supplied in 
adequate amount and in correct proportion for the purpose in view; or, in more 
definite language, a balanced ration is one which supplies an adequate amount of 
starch equivalent, contoining the requisite quantity of digestible protein, and 
combined with a suitable bulk of food for the purpose in view. 

In addition to the primary consideration of adequate supplies of starch equiva¬ 
lent and digestible protein in the construction of balanced rations, many other 
factors must be taken into account, of which the following are a few of the more 
important:— 

(1) The stock of home-produced foods on hand. 

(2) Eelative costs of foodstuffs. 

(3) Palatability. 

(4) The characteristics of the foodstuffs used as regards the laxative or 
costive effects; the percentage of fibre; ’their effect on the' colour and 
flavour of butter and milk; and in some cases their effect on the flavour 
and texture of the meat. 

(5) Mineral matter. 

(6) Vitamins—in some cases. 

In commencing to build up a balanced ration it is necessary to ascertain approxi¬ 
mately what quantites of such foods as are on hand can be arranged for per head 
per day. If, on calculation, it is found that the' allowance of foods is insufficient to 
supply a ration which conqdies with the required feeding standards, consideration 
must then be given to the purcliase of suitable supplementary foods. 


Balanced Ration for Pigs. 

The pig must be well bred, well fed, and w(?ll looked after if the maximum profit 
is to be derived. The pig is well known as the farmer ’s best scavenger, the housewife’s 
most wholesome sink, but he excels as a rent payer, for he provides the dairyman 
with a return for his skim milk, the butcher a return for his offal, and the farmer 
a return for his surplus roots, grain, and greenstuff, and the profits are oven greater 
when these feeds are combined, for skim milk contains too large a proportion of 
water, butchers’ offal an excess of protein, and grain (with the exception of peas 
and beans) an overplus of carbohydrates. In balancing a ration for pigs, the fact 
that young animals require more protein than those that have arrived at the mature 
stage should not be overlooked. In this connection pollard, a product of milling 
wheat, is exceedingly valuable, provided it is up to the specified standard. It is 
wise' too to keep a mixture of salt, ashes, sulphur, and lime constantly before pigs 
pf all ages. 

No food is too good for the pig, and the best is the most economical in the end. 
Breeding, feeding, and management are factors that play a highly important part 
in the fattening of pigs. 

29 
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ireeting Points. 

When making np rations for young pigs, the following points should be? borne 
in mind:— 

(1) Tlie ration should be easily digested. In this respect milk is one of the 
best foods for pigs at weaning time. 

(2) The fibre content should be low. 

(3) The ration must contain plenty of raw material. 

When the food is unduly sloppy it means that a greater bulk of food has to 
be consumed, the alimentary canal becomes greatly distended, and the animal does 
not thrive so well. A sufficiency of food does not, however, fulfil the requirements 
of a pig ^8 diet. Quality is just as important as quantity, and the ration must be 
constituted as to include, in the most economic proi>ortions, the variety of food 
constituents necessary for the maintenance of maximum efficiency in the? normal 
working of the animal’s body, as w^ell as for the purpose of growth and the 
formation of flesh and fat. 

Early Maturing Bacon Pigs. 

Many farm jugs do not reach medium bacon weights until they are eight or 
nine months old. On this account they cost more to produce and not only is the 
risk of keeping them increased, but the profits are reduced. Young pigs should be’ 
hurried along from the weauing stage to niaturity and should be topped up on a 
proportion of grain for the last two or three weeks of their life. This is done in 
order that the flesh may ‘^firm up” and be in good condition for curing. 

Slop fed pigs do not give the best results as baconers unless they are topped up 
on grain. This grain feeding appears to put the flnishing touch to the feeding, for 
grain and milk-fed pigs kill out to the best advantage. 

.Food Kecessary for Pigs. 

A certain quantity of food is required by every pig daily to keep it alive and 
to keej) its internal organisation in working order. Tf a pig were being maintained 
on grain or mash alone, it is estimated tliat the food necessary for this purpose 
would be 2 lb. of meal daily for each 100 lb. body weight, so that a pig weighing 
100 lb. live weight would have to eat 14 lb. of meal egch week without gaining any 
increase in weight from it. This increase ought really to amount up to 1 lb. per 
day increase in weight or 7 lb. per live pig in a week, equal to 4 or 5 lb. of pork 
. for a pig between 4 and 4^ months old per week with increasing returns weekly. 

This shows that the old-fashioned plan of keeping pigs in a merely store 
condition for many months and then fattening them would, under present conditions, 
be simply ruinous. Another and equally fatal objection to the out-of-date sj^stem is the 
fact that a young and growing pig is able to make a far greater proportionate increase 
from the food it consumes than is j)ossible for the old pig. 

One of the causes of this is that the food suitable for tlie i)ig supplies both the 
necessary requirements for growth and for the production of fat, whereas the old 
pig has no need for that portion of the nutrient in the food Avhich merely increases 
growth, as it passes through the body unused and wasted. Further, the young pig 
consumes and turns into flesh a. far greater proportionate quantity of food, according 
to its live weight, than the old pig is willing or able to do. 

A still further reason for the practice of the combined growing and fattening 
system in the production of pork is the fact that pork, the produce of young, prime- 
quality pigs, is in so much grwiter demand than pork from older pigs, and at a much 
higher price per pound. 8o far as one can see, everything is in favour of the liberal 
system of feeding pigs from their earliest days. 

The advantages pointed out exhaust the arguments in favour of liberal feeding. 
The cost of production of meat, as of most other articles, is increased by the extension 
of the period of manufacture, as all tlie standard expenses of rent, labour, interest 
on money, &c., continue whether the outturn be half or the full extent possible. In 
many instances, at least twice the outturn of pork might be made without any 
increase in the working expenses. 

This would be equal to halving these expenaea and doubling the other profits 
on the production of the' pork. The enormous benefit thus available to the majority 
of pigkeepers needs no emphasising for during recent years the production of pork 
hns Iweib'epmparatively speaking, one of the most profitable branches in the' mixed 
firming iivjdd^ 
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BUSH HAY. 

N. A. E. POLLOCK, H.D.A., Northern Instructor in Agriculture. 

Among stock owners opinions are divided as to the merits of bush hay as a 
fodder in extra dry seasons, such opinions being probably influenced by the quality 
of the material from which the experience was gained 

All will agree, however, that the nutritive value of a grass varies from ea,rly 
growth to maturity, for the rapid advance of stock on young succulent pasturage 
as compared with the same pasturage when matured offer.** evidence that must be 
accepted. It would follow as a natural corollary that hay made from grasses at 
different stages of growth would vary similarly in nutritive value. 

As set out in Dry Season Safeguards and Animal Nutrition,’^ 

May, 1927, the proper time to cut grasses of jierennial habit in order to ensure a 
maximum palatability and nutritive content, is just as they are breaking into flower. 

An illustration of this is afforded in the result of an analysis of a sample of 
bush hay secured at Mr. N. H. Philp’s holding, Stanley Downs, Stamford, in the 
Hughenden district, towards the close of last year. In this, the Government Botanist 
identified the following grasses and herbage, with a noting that the sample was very 
typical of the average better pastures of the Northern Downs and Central West. 

Grasses. 

Astrehla tritiooidcs —Mitchell Grass. 

An4ropogon deoompositum —Barley Grass. 

Andropogon seriaev.s —Blue Grass. 

Iseilma memhranacea —Flinders Grass. 

Chkmaohfie horahata. 

Herbage. 

MalvcLstrum spicatum. 

Hibiscus trkmum —Bladder Ketniia. 

Trichodesma Zeylanieim. 

Ipomea sp.—A native convolvulus. 

Datura Leiclihardtii —Native thorn ap])le (poisonous), only 
one small fragment i>resent. 

The analysis returned by the Agricultural Chemist is as follows:—Water, 9.0j 
ash, 18.2; protein, 8.3; fibre, 25.4; fat, 1.6; carbohydrates, 37.5; 

Analysis of the ash showed—Lime, 1.2 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 0.36 per cent.; 
chlorine, .567 per cent. 

The striking feature of the fodder analysis is the very satisfactory protein 
content, showing the hay to be not only of high nutritive quality, but to provide a 
sufficiently balanced ration in itself for feeding in times of scarcity. The analysis 
of the ash shows the amount of phosphoric acid and chlorine also to be satisfactory. 

The hay from which the sample was taken was cut at tlie right period, and 
presented a bright and well-cured ai)pearance with good aroma. 

This analysis should prove convincing testimony as to the value of properly made 
bush hay on the country devoted to depasturing sheep in the western areas of the 
State. 

Pasture Improvement. 

In the cutting of bush hay on the rolling downs and elsewhere, complaint is 
made of the difficulty in cutting low owing to the tussocky nature of the Mitchell 
Grass and also of the hick of tliickness in the stand, both of which disallows a 
satisfactory yield to be harvested from each acre. Graziers will have noted that 
where the fire plough was used a more luxuriant growth of grass occurred on the loose 
soil turned back than on the soil not touched thereby, and that this grass not only 
grew better but preserved its green colour longer. 

It is generally accepted that production lessens as age increases, so it may be 
expected that the tussocks of Mitchell Grass which are in general of more' than a 
few years duration are less capable of production than those of newer growth. 

As a remedy, it is suggested that a discing of the soil with a one-way disc 
harrow, such as manufactured by the Sunshine Harvester Works, followed by a good 
harrowing would level off the land to allow of close cutting by a mower and the 
production of a better growth of pasturage without any sowing of seed, as it is 
considered the land would already be sufficiently seeded from previous crops. 

Feftther Top. 

A menace to the pastures on many holdings on the Rolling Downs is the spread 
of Feather Top, Arisiida sp., a tbree-awned spear grass. This grass, through its 
seed becomi^ entangled in the wool, reduces the latter ^s value while, being unpalat¬ 
able to it is allowed to seed freely and thus to take possession of space that 

be more profitably occupied by better grasses. 
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By the use of a tractor drawing a one-way disc harrow, followed by an ordinary 
harrow, a comparatively large area could be treated each year until the whole of the 
holding had been gone over, thus improving the pasturage which in its invigorated 
growth would tend to crowd out the Feather Top, increase the carrying capacity, 
and allow of more satisfactory cuts for hay. 

In addition, the pasturage could be further improved by sowing prior to or 
during the discing operations, seeds of legumes found to do well in the locality, 
such as species of Fsoralea, Mhyneosia, Glycinej 

Psorlea cinerea, a Valuable Legume. 

A legume that is plentiful in many holdings in the western areas of the State', 
and wortliy of further distribution through the past\irage, is found in Fnoralea 
cinerectf a description of which, by the Governmejit Botanist, together with an 
illustration, appeared in the Queensland Agricultural Journal ” for December, 1918. 

An analysis of a sample secured in the Hughenden district and air dried was 
submitted to the Agricultural Chemist in December of 1927, and gave the following 
very fine analysis:—Moisture, 9.8; ash, 10.2; prokvia, 22.0; fibre, 10.1; fat, 7.4; 
carbohydrates, 40.5. 

The analysis of the ash showed—Lime, 2.6 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 0.5 per 
cent.; chlorine, .157 per cent. 

The chemist nottnl^ ^‘Only the leaves and young shoots were analysed; the hard 
central stalks discarded, which acconiits for the low h'bre. A very nutritious fodder.” 

The very high protein content of this legume and its adaj)tal)ility to woptern 
conditions mark its extreme value. 

Since the problem of feeding in dry times resolves itself into the supj'ly of the 
necessary protein, the pres(mco of this and other suitable legumes in the x)asturage 
from which bush hay is made would be most advantageous. 


CANE PRICES BOARD. 

The following have been af^pointed Millowners and (/anegrowaws ’ Iie})resenta- 
tivea respectively on the Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards against wliich their names 
are set, and the i)crson so designated has been a])pointed chairman: — 

Babinda Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—F. A. Lamont and W. J. Ryan. 

Oanogrow'crs ’ Rei)resentatives—S. H. Warner and I). O. James. 
Chairman—A. H. O’Kelly. 

Bingera Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—A. J. Gibson and B. A. Bourke. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—N. Poulsen and T. Dexter. 

Chairman—C. 1). O ’Brien. 

Gin Gin Local Board— 

Millowners’ Rci)resentatives—C. M. Englisli and E. N. Annand. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—J. Laurison and G. Powell. 

Chairman—C. 1). O ’Brien. 

Goondi Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—R. T, Challinor and D. A. Williams. 
Canegrow^ers’ Representatives—W. D. Davies and J. Moran. 

Chairman—A. E. Aitkin, 

Inkerman Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—H. G. Bell and Wm. Gibson. 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—F. J. Woods and 8. W. Gibson. 

Chairman—R. A. Tait. 

Isis Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—A. Adie and John Alison. 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—^W. M. Duncan and A. W. Maepherson. 
Ohainnau—H. B. Carney. 

Macknade Local Board— 

Millowmers’ Representatives—E. Irving and A. H. Edwards. 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—G. Cantamessa and T. J. McMillan. 
Chairman—J. A. Murray. 

Marian Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—A. J. Coyne and J. O’Neill. 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—A. J. Duncan and E. C. Walz. 

Chairman—M. Gallagher. 

Mossman Local Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—E. J. O’Brien and C. J. Crees. 

Canegrowers ’ Representatives—H. B. Schnitzerling and R. D. Rex. 
Chairman—T. R. Beck. 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

E. H. GXJENEY, Senior Analyst. 

Feeders of dairy stock frequently forward to the Department lists of feed 
materials available to them, desiring to know how to mak© balanced rations from 
such material. On account of this it was thought that examples of rations made up 
with various feeds might prove useful, some of the examples being composed of feed 
stuffs named in the lists mentioned above. 

The Agricultural Clicmist, Mr. J. C. Briiniiich, has written a pamphlet entitled 
Stock Foods, in which the objects of feeding, description and analyses of various 
stock foods, and the making up of rations are all very fully detailed, and with this 
information the dairy farmer can judge how to feed to the best advantage. 

Modern experience has shown that rations with somewhat lower protein content 
than was previously considered necessary can be successfully used. 

Examples of rations computed from analyses of feed stuffs contained in ^ ^ Stock 
Foods’’ are given below, and are in accordance with the feeding standards for dairy 
cows published in Feeds and Feeding Abridged,” by Henry and Morrison. 

Professor J. K. Murray states that this standard is referred to in lectures in the 
Agricultural Course' at the Queensland University. 

Henry and Morrison Feeding Standard. 


— 1 

Digestible Crude 
Protein. 

Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 

. 

Dairy Cows. 

■ 


For maintenance of a 1,000-lb. cow 

0*700 

7*925 

To allowance for maintenance add— 

For each 1 lb. of 2-5 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 3-0 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 3*6 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 4*0 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 4-5 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 5*0 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 5-5 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 6 0 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 6.5 per cent, milk 

For each 1 lb. of 7'0 per cent, milk 

0045-0*053 

0047—0*057 

0049—0*061 

0.054—0*065 

0*057—0*069 { 

0060—0*073 ‘ 

0064—0077 

0-067—0*081 
0*072—0*086 
0*074—0*089 

0*230—0*256 
0*257—0*286 
0.284-0*316 
0-311—0*346 
0*338—0*376 
0*362-0*402 
0*386—0*428 
0.409—0*454 
0.434—0*482 
0.454-0*505 


Then upon this standard, a 1,000-lb. cow, yielding 25 lb. of milk of 3.5 per cent, 
fat, would require from a minimum amount of digestible crude protein 0.049 X 25 
= 1.225 -f- 0.7 = 1.925 lb. to a maximum amount 0.061 X 25 — 1.527 -f- 0.7 
= 2.225 lb.; and this cow would require from a minimum amount of total digestible 
nutrients 0.284 X 25 = 7.1 + 7.925 = 15.025 lb. to a maximum amount 0.316 X 25 
= 7.900 -f 7.925 = 15.825 lb. 

Again, a 1,000-lb. cow, yielding 25 lb. of milk of 4.(5, per cent, fat, would require 
from 2.05 lb. to 2.325 lb. digestible crude protein, and from 15.7 lb. to 17.57 lb. total 
digestible nutrients. 

The term * ‘ nutritive ratio ’ ’ means that amount of digestible protein that exists 
in a feed compared with the amount of non-nitrogenous digestible nutrients in that 
feed. As fat is capable of producing more heat when digested than the other nutriehts, 
the fat content in the following rations has been multiplied by 2.3, and the product 
added to the amount of digestible carbohydrate and fibre—this total divided by the 
digestible protein gives the ”nutritive ratio” of the ration. Thus in No. 1 ration, 
there is one part of digestible protein to six parts of other digestible nutrients. 

When considering rations for animals it must be understood that other factors, 
beside the difl^stible crude protein and total disgestive nutrients supplied to the 
animal, mui^ be taken into account, such as suceulence, palatability, and variety of 
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lUonderful Results' 

Qreatlij Due to 
Uitd'-Lick 


“Lauerstock” 
5ou?ning, 
Southern Line, 
I9th Jan., 1928. 


The Manager, 

Messrs. E. E. Collins & Co. 
(Agents for Uita^Lick), 
^ass 


Dear Sir, 


RE UITA^LICK. 


As you knou71 haue been using Uita^-Lick 
and no other lick for the past four years. 
CThis in itself is proof of my opinion of Uita^ 
Lick. 

1 haue almays found it most satisfactory, 
both in the slate of health it keeps the sheep 
and the colour and condition of the mcol. 
My natural losses since using same haue 
been reduced to a minimum. 1 quote you 
these figures as an instance. In January, 
1925, 1 marked 1,273 lambs and fed them 
mith UitanLick through a met IPinter. The 
off shears count of this lot in October mas 
1,271, and I think this monderful result mas 
greatly due to the healthninsuring pomers of 
Uita-Lick. 

yours truly, 

(Signed) N. MILSON. 
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Suy 

Reliable Typewriters 

from a 

Reliable Firm. 

We are Sole Agents for — 

L. C. SMITH silent ball-bearing Typewriters 
CORONA - - Portable Typewriters 

GESTETNER - All British Duplicators 

DALTON - - Adding Machines 

MARCHANT - Calculating Machines 

VV/E also have a large stock of second- 
^ hand Typewriters of all makes, 
thoroughly reliable, fully guaranteed, and 
at prices from £5 to £20. Terms from 
£ 1 deposit and £ t monthly can be arranged 
to suit clients. Everything we sell is fully 
guaranteed. Write for particulars. 

ESTABLISHED 1903 

MACDOUGALLS LTD. 

(formerly Australian Typewriter Supplies CoJ 

363-365 Queen Street 

Box 34S BRISBANE 'PAone; 717-7iB 

'0x 
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Proteins are very complex bodies, and different proteins yield different sub¬ 
stances when digested, and a number of these different substances have to be supplied 
by the food for satisfactory nutrition. Therefore there is less chance of feeding an 
unbalanced protein content by using several feedstuffs, than by using only one or two. 

Eations are useful guides in feeding, but it must be noted that the analyses of 
the feedstuff's from which they are computed are averages only—that is to say, the 
composition of the feedstuff varies according to soil and climate wherein grown, and 
particularly to the age of growth when harvested. 

The legumes, such as lucerne, cowi)ea, clover, &c., are characterised by the high 
amount of phosphorus and lime (particularly lime) thej^ contain. Therefore, when 
animals graze on grass pastures growing upon soils deficient in phosphoric acid and 
lime, the inclusion of a legume in a ration is of particular value to these animals 
supplying both protein and mineral matter. Bran is also relatively rich in phosphorus. 

Another consideration is the cost of a particular ration—whether it pays, when 
it is compared with the price obtained from the milk produced. But care should be 
taken that blame for unprofitable feeding is not placed upon the ration, when the fault 
is due to the cow. Some cows sire capable of producing a large amount of milk, other 
cows are only capable of yielding a small amount of milk, even when supplied with 
ample well-balanced feed; such poor producers do not pay, and should be culled out 
from the' herd. 


Eations per 1,000-lb. Cow Yieldino 25 liB, Milk. 


40 lb. Green Sorghum 
60 lb. Mixed Pasture (aver- 
ago) 

8 lb. Luoorno Chaff 


66 lb. Green Sorghum 
7 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
7 Jb. Maize Meal .. 


3—— 

45 lb. Green Sorghum 
13 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

3 lb. Bran .. 

2J lb. Cotton Seed Meal 
(decorticated) 

2 lb. Molasses 


60 lb. Green Sorghum 
40 lb. Green Oowpea 

3 lb. Bran .. 

If lb. Cotton Seed Meal 
(decorticated) 

4 lb. Molasses 


ta 

1 

Digestible 

Nutrients. 

1 

Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 

Nutritive Ratio. 

. 

. 

‘S 

sp: 

Lb. 

0-08 

012 

005 

tn 

s 

6 2 

£ 

Lb. 

80 

120 

7-4 

Lb. 

0-48 

0 63 

1-24 

Lb. 

2 32 
3*48 

2 22 

Lb. 

1-36 

301 

0-67 

Lb. 


27-4 

2-26 

0 25 

8-02 

6-04 

15‘5 

14-60 

130 

0-78 

013 

3-76 

214 



6-4 

108 

004 

1-95 

0-58 



60 

0 35 

0-21 

4*20 

007 



25-4 

2-21 

0-38 

9-91 

2*79 

15-3 

1 -~61 

90 

0-54 

009 

261 

1-49 



11-3 

0-27 

012 

3-39 

204 



2-6 

0 37 

005 

1'21 

010 



2 6 

0-96 

017 

0-54 

006 



1-6 

0 02 


M6 




27-9 

2-16 

0-43 

8-90 

3-69 

16-2 

1 4- 6-2 

100 

0-60 

010 

2-90 

1-70 



8-8 

0-64 

012 

2-92 

114 



2-6 

0-37 

005 

1-21 

010 



1-6 

0-61 

Oil 

0*34 

003 



30 

004 

• • 

2-29 

•• 



260 

2-26 

0-38 

9-66 

2-97 

16-3 

1 -r 5 5 
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KATIONS FOR DAIRY COW^—continued. 

Rations peb 1,000-lb. Cow Yielding 26 lb. Milk — continued . 


— 

1 

1 

Digestible Nutbiknts. 

Total Digegtible 
Nutrients. 

.2 

& 

0) 

Crude 

Protein. 


Carbro- 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

6 — 

Lb. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


42 lb. Sorghum Silage 

10-7 

0-38 

008 

3-06 

2-06 



9 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

8-3 

1*39 

006 

2-49 

0-76 



7 lb. Maize Meal . . 

60 

0-35 

0-21 

4-20 

0-07 



■; ' 

26-0 

2-12 

0-35 

9-75 

2-88 

15-1 

1 6-3 

6 — 








35 lb. Sorghum Silage 

8-9 

0-31 

007 

2-55 

1-71 



5 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

4-6 

0-77 

003 

1-38 

0-42 



(5 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

5-3 

012 

0*05 

1-66 

0-96 



2 lb. Linseed Oil Meal 

1-8 

0-44 

015 

0-63 

0-09 



3 lb. Pollard . . 

2-7 

0*41 

009 

1-62 

0-06 



3 lb. Rice Meal 

2-7 

0-20 

0-28 

1-60 

0-06 




260 

2 25 

0-67 

9'24 

3-30 

16-6 

1 6-2 

7— 








65 lb. Green Maize . . 

11*7 

0-66 

019 

3'90 

2-01 



8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

7-4 

1 24 

005 

2-22 

0-67 



7 lb. Maize Meal 

60 

0-35 

0 21 

4-20 

0-07 




25-1 

2-24 

0*46 

10-32 

2-76 

16-7 

1 6-3 

8 —- 








54 lb. Green Maize ., 

9-7 

0-54 

016 

3-24 

1-67 



10 lb. Wheat Chaff ,. 

8-7 

0-21 

009 

2-61 

1-67 



3 lb. Maize Meal . . 

2-6 

0 15 

0-09 

1-80 

003 



3 lb. Bran .. 

2-6 

0-37 

005 

1-21 

0-10 



2 | lb. Cotton Seed Meal * 

2-5 

0-96 

017 

0-64 

0-06 



(decorticated) 









26-1 

2-23 

0-66 

9-40 

3 43 

5-6 

1 ~ 6-3 

9— 








30 lb. Maize Silage .. 

90 

0-30 

009 

3-21 

1-56 



5 lb. Good Bush Hay 

4-6 

0 14 

003 

1-20 

1-13 



4 lb. Cowpea Chaff 

3-6 

0-45 

007 

0-76 

0-54 



5 lb. Maize Meal .. 

4 4 

0*26 

015 

3-00 

0-05 



3 lb. Cocoanut Cake 

2-6 

0'40 

0 21 

1-19 

0-20 



1 lb. Blood Meal 

0-9 

0-67 

001 

0-05 





26-1 

2-21 

0*56, 

9-41 

3-48 

15-6 

1 - 6-4 

lo¬ 








ss lb. Maize Silage .. 

10-6 

0'36 

010 

3-75 

1-82 



8 ib. Lucerne Chaff ,. 

7-4 

1-24 

005 

2-22 

0-67 



7 lb. Barley Meal .. 

6-2 

0-66 

006 

4-27 

0-21 




241 

2-24 

0-21 

10-24 

2-70 

15-4 

1 -f- 6-0 

11— 



- • - 





80 lb. Green Paspalum 

^ 20 0 

1-20 

016 

6-60 

4-96 



6 lb. l4ftoerne Cheff 


6-93 

004 

1-67 

0-60 




265 

213 

0-20 

7-27 

5-46 

16-0 

1 -r 1-6 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COW^—continued. 

Rations per I.OOO-lb. Cow Yielding 26 lb. Milk— continued . 




1 Digestive Nutrients. 


.2 








1 


U 




1 

CQ • 

— 


.a 


1 


p.i 

> 


P 

Crude 

Prote 

£ 

Carbo- 

hydra 

Fibre. 


•c 


r Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


12— 

I 






67 lb. Green Paspalum 

I 16-5 

100 

0 13 

4-69 

4*15 



3 lb. Maize Meal .. 

2*6 

0 15 

009 

1-80 

0*03 



3 lb. Bran . . 

; 2*6 

0 37 

005 

1-21 

010 



2 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

1-8 

0 70 

0 13 

0-39 

0*04 



(decorticated) 









23-5 

2 22 

0-40 

809 

4*32 

150 

1 6.0 

13— 








100 lb. Sudan Grass . . 

220 

1-50 

0 10 

7*50 

3*80 



4.V It). Lucerne Chaff 

4 1 

0-70 

003 

1-25 

0*37 




2«-1 

2-20 

013 

8*76 

4*17 

15-3 

1 6*0 

14— 








loo lb. Sudan Grass . . 

220 

1-50 

010 

7*50 

3*80 



3 lb. Bran . . 

2-6 

0-37 

005 

1*21 

0*10 



1 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

0-9 

0 35 

007 

0*19 

0*02 



/ decorticated) 









25-6 

2-22 

0-22 

8*90 

3*92 

15*3 

1 6*0 

16— 








50 lb. Sudan Grass , . 

110 

0-75 

0 05 

3 75 

1*90 



8 lb. Wheat Chaff , . .. 

70 

0 16 

007 

2*09 

1*29 



4 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

3*7 

0-62 

002 

Ml 

0*33 



3 lb. Maize Meal . . 

2-6 

0 15 

009 

1*80 

0*03 



2 lb. Linseed Oil Meal 

18 

0 44 

015 

0*63 

0*09 




26-1 

2 12 

0-38 

9*38 

3*64 

15*5 

1 6*5 

16— 








20 lb. Green Oats . . 

4-6 

0-28 

0 08 

1*30 

0*98 



8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

7-4 

1-24 

0 05 

2 22 

0*67 



10 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

8-8 

0-21 

0 09 

2*61 

1*61 



3 lb. Cocoanut Cake 

2-6 

0 40 

0 22 

1*19 

0*20 



3 lb. 'Molasses 

2-3 

003 


1*72 





25-7 

2-16 

0-45 

9*04 

3*46 

16*1 

1 -f- 6*3 

17— 




1 




26 lb. Green Barley.. 

5-2 

0 45 

010 

1*50 

1*07 



13 lb. Wheat Chaff ., 

11-4 

0-27 

Oil 

3*40 

2*10 



6 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

6-6 

0-93 

004 

1*67 

0*50 



2 lb. Linseed Oil Meal 

1-8 

0 44 

015 

0*63 

0*09 



3 lb. Molasses 

2-3 

003 


1*72 





26-2 

2 G2 

0-40 

8*92 

3*76 

16*2 

1 ^ 6-4 

18— 








60 lb. Sugar-cane Tops 

16*8 

102 

018 

5*64 

3-90 



10 lb. Cowpea Chaff 

9*2 

112 

019 

1*90 

1-36 




26-0 

2-12 

0-37 

7*64 

5*26 

15 3 

1 -r 6*4 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS— 

Rations peb 1,000- lb. Cow Yielding 25 lb. Milk — continued. 


— 

Dry Matter. 

Digestible 

0* 

<0 

2(5 % 

0 PXH 

NUTKIENTi. 

1 to 

r s" 1 

Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 

Nutritive Ratio. 


1 Lb. 

Lb. 

1 Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


19— 








60 lb. Sugar-cane Tops 

140 

0*85 

0*15 

4*70 

3*25 



30 lb. Green Cowpea 

6-6 

0*48 

0*09 

2*19 

0*84 



6 lb. Lucerne ChaH 

4-6 

0-77 

004 

1*38 

0*42 




25-2 

2*10 

0*28 

8*27 

4*61 

16-2 

1 6*3 

20— 


1 






36 lb. Elephant Grass 

70 

0*32 

0 07 

2* 03 

1*75 



35 lb. Imphee 

70 

0 42 

007 

2*03 

M6 



8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

7-4 

1*24 

005 

2*22 

0-67 



6 lb. Maize Meal . . 

4-4 

0-25 

0*15 

3* 00 

0*05 




25-8 

2*23 

0-34 

9*28 

3*62 

15*5 

1 6*1 

21— 








35 lb. Elephant Grass 

70 

0*32 

007 

2*03 

1-75 



35 lb. Imphee 

70 

0-42 

007 

2* 03 

1*15 



10 lb. Pumpkins 

L7 

0*15 

0*06 

0-80 

0*16 



7 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

6-4 

1*08 

004 

1*96 

0*58 



5 lb. Maize Meal .. 

4-4 

0-25 

0*16 

3* 00 

0*06 




26*5 

2*22 

0-39 

9*81 

3*69 

16 -1 

1 6*4 

22— 








65 lb. Mixed Pastime (aver¬ 

130 

0*57 

0*13 

3*77 

3*26 



age) 








9 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

8*3 

1*39 

0*05 

2*50 

0*75 



6 lb. Maize Meal 

4.4 

0-25 

015 

3* 00 

0*05 




25*7 

2-21 

0*33 

1 9*27 

4*06 

15*8 

1 -T 6*3 

23— 








15 lb. Poor Bush Hay 

14*0 

0*21 

0*08 

2*77 

3-03 



10 Ib. Pumpkins 

1*7 

0*15 

0*06 

0*80 

0*16 



5 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

4*6 

0-77 

0*03 

1 38 

0*42 



7 lb. Maize Meal . . 

6*1 

0-35 

0*21 

4*20 

0*07 



1 lb. Blood Meal .. 

0*8 

0*66 

0*02 

0*06 





27*2 

2*14 

0*40 

9*21 

3-68 

15*4 

1 6*4 

24— 








65 lb. Prairie Grass 

15*1 

1*95 

0*96 

4*29 

2*75 



6 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

4*4 

010 

0*04 

1*30 

0*80 



6 lb. Maize Meal .. .. 

4*4 

0*26 

0*15 

3*00 

0*05 



1 lb. Molasses .. .. 

0*7 

0*01 


0*67 





24*6 

2*31 

0*46 

9*16 

3*60 

15*6 

1 ~ 6*9 


It has been mentioned before tliat better results are obtained from rations 
composed of a variety of feed ingredients than from a ration made up with only 
one or two feedstuffs. 

A vei^ convenient method is to have on hand a quantity of the concentrates 
already ffailzed, and then to feed a certain quantity of this mixture with the loughage 
that is hdjilig used, increasing the quantity of the mixture used until it is noticed that 
no further increased milk production is obtained. An example of this procedure has 
j beenf^ published in the ‘^Live Stock Bulletin’^ under the heading of “4-2-1^^ plan; 
this meaning that a concentrate mixture is made of four parts maize meal, two parts 
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J[ Uexed Problem 

The greatest problem confronting the Agricultural 
Industry to-day is how to meet the high cost of 
production, and on its solution depends the pros¬ 
perity of thousands of farmers and to a large extent 
the whole community. 

A Question 

In reducing the cost of production lies the only 
avenue of relief, and the question is how can it be 
brought about? 

The fact to nail up on the wall is that high prices 
are here to stay, and while the cost of labour is 
maintained so will the prices of every commodity 
remain at a high level. What is then the solution 
of the vexed problem ? 

The Answer 

Everything seems to point to the necessity for in¬ 
creased efficiency in production. 

That there is ample room for improvement in this 
direction statistics reveal most clearly, as the average 
yields of our principal crops, such as sugar-cane, 
maize, wheat, cotton, potatoes, fruit, etc., are much 
lower than they should be. 

The only Way 

While there is no doubt that the adoption of better 
methods of cultivation would result in an all-round 
improvement in yield, it would mean added cost. 
The obvious and apparently only means of increas¬ 
ing the average yield of crops per acre at a mini¬ 
mum cost seems to be by restoring and maintaining 
the fertility of the land by the more liberal and 
intelligent application of fertilizers. The object 
should therefore be “fewer acres—more per acre.“ 

A good Investment 

There is no doubt that for a given expenditure on 
reliable fertilizers like “Shirleys” it will give a better 
return than on anything else and enable a substantial 
reduction to be made in the cost of production. 

Shirleys Fertilizers Pty.Ltd. 

OFFICES AND IPAREHOUSE: 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 

IPorks and Laboralorij: At Qladslone 
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McKenzie ^ Holland 

(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

Electrical and c^echanical (^ngmeers 

Northgate ^ ^ ^ . Brisbane 



Manufacturers of Complete Layouts and junctions for Rail- 
ways and Tramways, Dog Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Steel, Iron, and Braiss Castings, Electric Welding, etc. 


We Specialise in the Manufacture of 
Bridge Ironwork, including Pile Shoes, Rings, 
Fishplates, Bolts, Washers, 'Deck Spikes, etc. 

Quotations for your Requirements Promptly Submitted. 

Telegraphic Address: 
l elephones: McKenzie Holland 

: M 1131 and M 1132.' Nundah, Queensland. 
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ground oats, and one part linseed meal. The above mentioned paper recommends the 
following:—3 lb. of silage and 1 lb. of legume hay for every 100 lb. of the animal 
body weight, and to gradually increase the amount given of the concentr.ate mixture 
until the cow is getting 1 lb. for every 5 lb. of milk produced. Thus a 1,000-lb. cow^ 
yielding 25 lb. of milk, would be given a ration of 30 lb. maize silage, 10 lb. lucerne 
hay, and 5 lb. of the concentrate mixture—containing 2.26 lb. digestible crude protein 
and 13.6 lb. total digestible nutrients. This ration has the amount of digestible crude 
protein required by the Henry and Morrison standard, but has a somewhat lower 
amount of total digestible nutrients. Other concentrates can be used in this convenient 
manner. 


For instance, a concentrate’ mixture could be prepared by mixing eight parts 
maize meal, one part bran, and one part cotton seed meal. This mixture would have 
the following composition 




Dry 

Matter. | 

Dioestiulk. 



Cnulo 
Protein. ^ 

Fat. 

Oarbo- 

liydrates. 

Fibre. 

1 lb. Concentrate Mixture 

5 lb. Concentrate Mixture 


Lb. 

0*87 

4-3 

Lb. 
0-088 
0-44 ‘ 

Lb. 

0032 

016 

Lb. 1 
0-539 ! 

2-69 ! 

1 Lb. 

1 0-014 
0-07 


If 4 lb. maize silage and 1 lb. lucerne chaff be used for every 100 lb. live weight, 
and 1 lb. of the above concentrate mixture for every 5 lb. of milk produced, the 
following will be the ration for a 1,000-lb. cow yielding 25 lb. of milk:— 


■ 

Dry Matter. 

1 

Crude 

Protein. 

BlGfiS 

4 - 

2 

Ps 

TIBLE. 

og 

a* 

2 

O’® 

P- 

o 

= ! 

Fibre. 1 

i 

Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 

d 

’43 

ca 

CD 

k 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

' Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


40 lb. Maize Silage 

12-0 

0-40 

0-12 

4-27 

2-08 



10 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

9-2 

1-55 

0-07 

2-77 

0-84 



5 lb. Concentrate Mixture . , j 

4 3 

0-44 

. 

0-16 

2-69 

0-07 

. 


1 

25-5 

2-39 

0-36 

9-73 

2-99 

15-5 

1 ™ 5-6 


The amount of digestible crude protein is a little higher in this ration than is 
required by the standard. 

The following extracts from the ^^Agricultural Gazetteof New South Wales, 
December, 1927, are given as an illustration of what complete feeding, when combined 
with high milk-producing power, can accomplish:— 

*‘On 15th October, 1927, Wagga Gladys, the seven-year old Jersey cow of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College herd, completed 365 days’ official test for a yield 
of 20,835 lb. milk, with an average test of 5.52 per cent, and 1,149.385 lb. butter fat, 
w*hich is equivalent to 1,384.8 lb. commercial butter. This is an official world’s 
record for both milk and butter fat production for the Jersey breed. It was achieved 
on twice-a-day milking, whereas all the great records in other countries have been 
made on three and four milkings a day. Wagga Gladys calved on 9th November, 
1926, and on the day of her last periodical test she yielded 53.5 lb. milk and 3.694 lb. 
butter fat in twenty-four hours. ” 

The following is extracted from the ‘^Agricultutal Gazette” of New South Wales, 
October, 1927, and shows the ration fed to Wagga, Gladys, together with the record 
of her 273 days’ performance:— j 

^ * On her present lactations as a seven-year-old, which is still in progress, she has 
produced for the first nine-months’ period 15,951 lb. milk, of 5.3 per cent, test, 
839.814 lb. butter fat, being equal to ],011.8 lb. commercial butter. ... On thie 
hypothesis that feeding must bo linked with breeding to secure high production, an 
indication of the ration fed to Wagga Gladys may be given. 
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“ Ccncentraies. —The following‘ m^ure was fed daily at the rate of 1 lb. to 
^very 3i lb« milk pijoduced:—S0O lb. tiiaize meal, 200 lb. bran, 100 lb. enished oats, 
50 lb, linseed meal During March and April the mixture was altered by the substitu¬ 
tion of 25 lb. cotton seed meal for 26 lb. of the linseed meal. 

Mo>tion ^—The daily bulk ration consisted of:—^25 lb. maize silage, 10 lb. 
lucerne chaff (of poor quality durin|j May), 8 lb. bran, and lb. linseed meaL 
During March and April half the lb»ifeed Heal was replaced by an equal amount of 
cotton seed meal. During the latter half of the month of March the silage was 
replaced by an equal amount of green corn stalks chaffed. 

^^Grazimg .-—The pastures were very poor, except after the Easter rain. In 
December, Wagga Gladys was grazed on a poor stand of green lucerne for two days 
prior to test. In January, she was grazed on green lucerne for two hours daily for 
a week previous to test. In February^ March, and April, she was grazed on green 
lucerne for two hours daily, and in May and June for one’ hour daily. In July, 
green oats were given for a week previous to the test; Gladys and the whole herd 
went off in butter fat yield this month, and the green oats were blamed. In August, 
she was grazed bn green lucerne for two hours daily.’' 

It will be interesting to compare the above mentioned cow’s milk production 
and her feeding, with the standard used in computing the examples of rations pre¬ 
viously given. The weight of Wagga Gladys is not known, and though it may not 
be 1,000 lb. live weight, this figure will be used for the sake of comparison. 

The cow produced 15,951 lb. milk in 278 days—that is, 58.4 lb. of milk per day, 
of 5.3 per cent. fat. Using the minimum requirements of the standard the cow should 
receive 4.32 lb, digestible crude protein and 29.7 lb. total digestible nutrients. 

The cow produced on an average 68.4 lb. of milk per day, and it is stated that 
for every 3^ lb. of milk produced 1 lb. of the mixed concentrate was given, therefore, 
16.6 lb. mixed concentrate was fed daily. The following is the total ration fed:— 




j Bigestiblb Nutrients, 

J5j 

£ 

Nutritive Batio. 

— 

I 

n" 

¥ 

■*3 • 

e« 

1 

If 

Q 

1 

^1 

■II 

H 1 

Bulk Ration— 

25 lb. Maize Ensilage 

10 lb. Lucerne Chan 

3 lb. Bran .. 

1*5 lb. Linseed Meal 

16*6 lb. Mixed Concentrate 

Allowing 10 lb. Green Lucerne for 
one hour’s grazing 

■ 

j 

i 

Or 

Allowing 20 lb. Green Lucerne for 
two hours’grazing 

Lb. 

7*6 

9*2 

2*6 

14*6 

Lb. 

0 26 
1*66 
0*37 
0*33 
1*60 

Lb. 

0*07 

0*07 

0*06 

0*11 

0*52 

Lb. 

2*67 

2*77 

1*21 

0*47 

8*20 

Lb. 

1*30 

0*84 

0*10 

0*06 

0*37 

Lb. i 

1 

j 

i 


35-2 

400 

0*82 

16*32 

2*67 

22*8 

1-r 49 

2*4 

1 

1 0*32 

... 

0*04 

0*63 

0*29 


1 

1 

37*6 

432 

086 

16*96 

2*96 

240 

l-r4-83 

4*8 

r*""" ' ' ' 

1 ■ 

0*64 

0*08 

1*26 

0*58 



40-0 

(■ 

4-64 

0*90 

16*68 

Z-25 

26*4 

I ■ - ' " 

1 4* 7 


It will be seen that the digestible crude protein, 4.32 lb., agrees with that required 
hy the' standard, and that the* amount of total digestible nutrients of this ration is 
aomewhai^ lower. 
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f^nsCDcrs to Correspondents. 

Mammltls. 

W.B. (Millaa Millaa, N.Q.) — 

Mr. Veterinary Surgeon Sudd advises that it is possible for a dry cow turned out 
quite free from tnammitis to come in a few weeks later badly infected with 
the complaint. It is more likely, however, that she was infected before going 
out and that it was not noticeable. It is hardly likely that she would be 
infected in the paddock under the conditions mentioned, but if the camp 
which she frequented were infected, then it may be possible, but not probable. 

. The possibility of tubercular mammitis has to be considered. This aspect 

of the case is fairly typical of tti|)ercular mammitis. 


BOTANY, 

A Species of Dodder. 

Tlw following replws luivc been selected from the heavy outward umil of the 
Govcrnmc7it Botanist,, Mr. C. WhitCf F.L.S .:— 

H.T.B. (Jondaryan)— 

Your specimen is Cusciita australiSy a species of Dodder. It is a parasite in 
Queensland on various weeds, &e. Jt is not, however, very particular as 
to its host and often attacks garden plants and agricultural crops. It is not 
uncommon about Brisbane, mostly on Smart Weeds {Polygonum spp.) in 
wet places, but we have had specimens submitted this season as parasitic 
on Chrysanthemum and other garden plants. For this reason it is not a 
suitable plant to propagate for weed destruction. 

Hairy Indigo.” 

T.K, (Goodwood)— 

Your specimen is Indigofera hirsuta, the Hairy Indigo, a fairly common plant 
in Queensland and extending through to India. In Queensland it is most 
common along railway cuttings or wdiere the ground has been di8turl>ed, 
but is not confined to such situations, being sometimes found as a weed in 
the general pasture. Beveral of the same genus have been accused of being 
poisonous, but though the present species is fairly common here and abroad, 
it is not known to possess any harmful properties. 

Corn-Beef Wood.” 

L.H. (Brandon, N.Q.) — 

The specimen is Barrhigtonia calyptrata, a native tree fairly common in North 
Queensland, particularly from Cairns north to Port Douglas. In the latter 
place the wood is used for fruit cases, though regarded as rather heavy. 
It is known as ‘^Corn-beef Wood,” because it is said to have an odour of 
corn-beef when freshly cut. It also occurs in New Guinea. The fruit is 
not edible. 


iKative Fodder Trees. 

J.B. (Noumea, New Caledonia) — 

We have no trees on hand at present of native fodder trees, but have seeds of 
a couple of species that are grown extensively here and thought highly of 
as fodders, viz., Celtis sinensis —miscalled here ”Portugese Elm”—and 
Phytolacca dioiea^ the Portulacca or Bella Sombra tree. T^ie latter is an 
exceptionally quick-growing species. When a fair size it is pruned every 
year and the primings used for -fodder. Both trees should do well on your 
west coast. seeds of the Phytolacca will have to be freed from the* 

; sweet pulp with which they are surrounded. 

:t3 
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Star Burr, a Noxious Weed—^Frultiqs Carob. 

J.F. (Laidley)— 

Your specimen is the Star Burr {Acanthospermum /lispidfwm), gazetted a noxious 
weed throughout the State. The weed is very bad in North Queensland 
and covers large areas of country on the coast and along the riveT’flats in 
the Gulf country. We noticed a few plants about Laidley some years ago, 
but the plant does not seem to spread here anything like' it does from, say, 
Townsville northwards. 

The only explanation we enn see for your Carob fruiting is that one or two of 
the female flowers have become fertilised from other trees in the same 
district. There are; we think, a few trees planted about Laidley. We have^ 
not seen them there’, hut have received specimens once or twice front 
Laidley for determination. 


Atherton Flora Identified—Poisonous Plant. 

N.A.R.P. (Townsville)— 

1. GdStrolohiAim gremSiflorum, Heart-leaf Poison Bush, Wall-flower Poison, or 

Desert Poison. One of our worst poisonous plants. It varies somewhat in 
the leaf shape. 

2 . Eiioalyptus clavigera. 

3. The eucalypts are— 

Bloodwood— Eucalyptus oorymhosa. 

Ironbark— Eucalyptus crehra. 

Cabbage Gum or Pudding Gum— Eucalyptus papuana. 

Silver-leaved Ironbark— Eucalyptus malanophloia, 

Moreton Bay Ash— Eucalyptus tesscllaris. 

Poplar Gum— Eucalyptus alha. 

Scented Gum— Eucalyptus citriodora. 

Gray Box— Eucalyptus leptophleha. 

A Rhodes Grass Ally. 

G.B. (Drillham)— 

Your specimen is Chloris lirgata, a very close ally of the Rhodes Grass, but is- 
not as palatable to stock as that species, and is an annual, not a perennial,, 
grass. It is fairly well established in many parts of Queensland, and its 
light seeds tend to give the grass a wide range. 

Pine Tree Propagation. 

F.E.J. (Pittsworth)— 

Reference your query on the propagation of the Aleppo Pine (Pinu,s halepensis) 
and Insignis or Remarkable Pine {Einus msignis), these plants are easily 
raised from seed. Get ripe cones and extract the seeds from between-the 
woody scales; sow these in flats or specially prepared garden beds; thih 
out if necessary when the seedlings are a couple of inches high, and trans¬ 
plant into permanent positions when anything from 6 inches in height or 
more. The Insignis Pine dbes not shed its seeds very freely and the" cones, 
remain closed on the trees for years, so you will have to break them open. 
The cones of the Aleppo Pine open naturally; get those that are commencing 
to split and extract the seeds. 

4^ Rag Weed.'* 

INQUIREE (Brisbane)— , 

The specimen of Horse Weed^^ from Imbil is Erigerou UnifoUus, commonly 
known here as ^‘Rag Weed.The name Cobblers^ Pegs^^ is also given 
to it, though this name is now more generally applied to another weed— 
Bidens pilosa, 

Whitewood* 

iNQUlBUg (Melbourne, Victoria)— 

Af hemifflftucya 18 universally known thronghout Queensland as * ^ Whitewood.' ^ 
It has a very wide distribution over the whole State, In the South it is* 
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generally regarded as quite a useful fodder tree. In the far west—say^ 
the Georgina River—and central and north-west the young shoots are looked 
upon as causing staggers’^ or shivers^’ in working horses, acting in 
much the same way as Stacliys arvensis. This has simply been mentioned 
to us when in the west or has been noted in correspondence, but has never 
been put on record. 

Grasses Identified. 

J.M.B. (Pickanjinnie)—Your specimens are— 

1. Iseilema memhraruicea. Plinders Grass. The specimen was without seed 

head, and deterinination is, therefore, a little doubtful, but I think correct. 
One of the best known fodder grasses of Queensland. 

2. FAeusine indim. Crow-foot Grass. A species with a ^ide distribution over 

the warmer regions of the globe. It occurs as a weed mostly along cultiva¬ 
tion headlands, around cowyards, &c., or, in fact, anywhere where the 
ground has been disturbed. Like young Sorghum it contains a prusj^ic-acid 
yielding glucoside, but I have never heard of deaths from it. 

3. Panicum colonum. Wild Millet. This grass, like the last, grows mostly in 

cultivation paddocks, &c., also often in wet, swampy situations. It has a 
wide distribution over the warmer parts of the world. It is looked on as 
one of the wild forms of such cultivated fodders, as Japanese Millet and 
White Panicum. 

4. Setaria glauca. Pigeon Grass. 

Jambool or Jamum Fruit—Candle Nut. 

T.W.A. (Cliarters Towers)-— 

(1) The fruit in Fugcmia JamhoSy the Jaml>ool or Jamum Fruit, a native of 
India. The fruit is edible. 

(2) The nut is Aleurites moluceana, the Candle Nut. A large tree with a wide 
distribution from the East Indies, through Australia, to the Pacific. The 
nuts are commonly eaten without ill effects, but are always dangerous, 
often causing severe gastric troubles, though I know of no cases of deaths 
from eating them. The oil of the seeds is ailrying oil, and can be used in 
the same way as linseed oil in the nianufaeture of i)aint8, varnishes, 
linoleums, &c. 

** Lambs* Tails **—Castor Oil Plant—^Thorn Apple. 

H.C.P. (Fernvale)— 

The specimen is Bcni^singaultui haselUoides^ a climbing plant, native of South 
America, and commonly grown in giirdens as an orhamcntal creeper under 
the name of ** Lambs ^ Tails, It is allied botanically to the salt-bushes, 
and is not known to possess any ijoisonous properties. 

The seeds of the true Castor Oil plant arc poisonous; this plant is naturalised 
in Queensland. A plant known commonly, though erroneously, as Castor 
Oil plant in various parts of Queensland is the Tliorh Apple or Stramonium 
{Datura Stramomum)^ a bad weed in Queensland, and the whole plant, 
particularly the seeds, is very poisonous. If either plant is growing on your 
place and the fowls have eaten the seeds they are the cause of your trouble. 

Balloon ** or « Gape Cotton.** 

Inquirer (Cabarlah)— 

The specimen is Gomphoearpus fruticosuSy the Balloon or Cape Cotton, a native 
of South Africa and a common naturalised weed in Queensland. It is 
sometimes grown as a curiosity in gardens, but can become a most aggressive' 
weed. In some districts, such as along the North Coast, overruns the 
pastures to the exclusion of bther plants, particularly o\%r newlj- fallen 
scrub land. It is practically untouched by stock, but is reputed poisonous 
and belongs to a poisonous family, the Asclepiadacea?. The silk-cotton 

, within the pods has some value as a iapoh, but the collection here would be 

far from a paying proposition. The stem has a strong fibre. 
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PIG RAISING. 

The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Instructor 
in Pig Raising, Mr. B. J. Shelton, H.D.A .:— 

A Point in Pig Practice. 

W.H.a (Miva) — 

Never place a sick pig in a pen with other healthy ones, ar? the risk of infection 
is too great. Pigs are not valuable enough to take risks with; it w better 
to cull out immediately and get rid of unsatisfactory sorts and put the feed 
into more healthy, growthy animals. 

Artichokes for Planting—Gloucester Old Spot. 

C.A.8. (Kairi, N.Q.) — 

(1) The principal difficulty experienced by seed merchants in regard to stocking 
artichokes is that it is difficult to keep these tubers during the oif .season. 
They require to be stored in moist sand and be kept in a comjiaratively cool 
spot in order to maintain them in good condition for ]danting when planting 
time arrives. Most of the seedsmen have not the conveniences for storing 
them, and as the demand is limited they do not bother. 

(2) We have not bad sufficient experience with the G.O.B. breed in this country 
yet to be able to definitely place them ahead of the Tamworth, Berkshire, 
or similar well-known breeds and types. They certain appear to be well 
worth trial, and you could obtain further local experience from Mr. C. W. 
Boseblade, of Yungaburra, who has been using the G.O.S. type now for 
several years. 


Poland-Chlnas—^Duroc-Jerseys. 

H.S. (Ardlethan, N.8.W.) — 

(1) The Poland-China breed has a tendency to fatten very readily and, unless 
carefully handled, the resulting product is overfat and realises less in com¬ 
parison than prime, fleshy pigs would. However, with proper care and 
management and the provision of abundant supplies of green fool, there 
seems to be no reason why the Poland-China should not prove an excellent 
type for cross-breeding-with grade sows of superior type and quality. 

(2) As to whether the Buroc-Jersey is superior to the Poland-ChiiMi or Tam- 
worth-Bcrkshire cross for quick-maturing porkers is largely a matter of 
opinion. So far, in Australia, we have had no opportunity of te.sting out 
these breeds in competition one with the other. 


Points in Feeding—A Bad Practice. 

In'CiUJueu (Northern Downs) — 

You are making a great mistake in feeding to your pigs without boiling or 
other treatment milk from cattle suffering from Contagious Mammilis. 
The feeding of uncooked milk or flesh to pigs from cattle suffering from 
diseases of any description is invariably the pause of trouble amongst the 
};igs and, as you will note, prevention of such troubles can only be brought 
about by absolutely disoarfling the milk or flesh from diseased stock, or, if this 
is not possible, thoroughly boiling these foods before they are utilised for pig 
feed. The germs of mammitis appear to have their natural home in the 
mammary glands of the female, and apparently these germs thrive equally 
as well in the mammary glands of cattle and pigs. In your attempt to rid 
your pigs of disease, attention must be given to the matter of feeding. It 
is waste of time giving the pigs medicine unless the conditions in regard to 
feeding are attended to. 

It is apparent that fome of your pigs have been fed too heavily on 
fattening foods. These Would be the pigs which, whilst seemingly fat" and 
healthy, Euddenly go amy and mope on their own and appear very ill. 
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Though this may not bo cltOssifiod by tho voterinarinn as Jioat apoj>loxy, it is 
a condition brought about largely by exposure of over-fat animals to 
abnormal weather conditions. 

It appears that numbers of the pigs have been suffering from constipa¬ 
tion and bowel disorders. This is indicated by the fact that the animal 
to which you have given a good dose of castor oil rapidly improved. 
Constipation is responsible for a great number of ills to which stock of all 
descriptions are liable. Attention must, therefore, be given to the supply of 
succulent green food and, where necessary, to medicines like castor oil or tho 
more raj)idly acting juirgative, Epsom salts. 


Sweet Potato Vines as Pig Food. 

A.E.S. (Landsborough) — 

We have no definite record of any ill effect resulting to pigs fed with a 
proportion of Sweet Potato Vines mixed with their other food. It is 
certainly not advisable to attempt to force pigs to consume more vines than 
they care to eat at each meal by refusing to give them other more con¬ 
centrated foods like the Sweet Potato itself, corn, lucerne, milk, or other 
foods. Any attempt to force pigs to live on Sweet Potato Vines would 
certainly be disastrous, for the proportion of indigestible fibre in them is 
very high, while the food value itself is very low. Pigs turned on to a 
patch of Sweet Potatoes and that had opportunity of consuming both the 
tul)ers and the vines would suffer no ill effect, providing they had ample 
water, suitable accommodation, and some grain. If it is not convenient to 
feed the erop in tliis way, a proportion of vines may be utilised as green 
food, preferably after the animals have been fed their ordinary ration each 
day. The vines themselves are not poisonous, hence there is no necessity 
to refuse the animals a proportion as suggested above. 


Western Trees. 

M.P. (Brisbane) — 

The Flooded Gum” of Tambourine, so far as we know, doi*s not grow west 
of the Main Bangc, though it is common along the coast from the Tweed 
northwards to Cairns. It is not confined to mountains, but often grows 
on flats inclined to be flooded; hence the name. There are many western 
trees you could use for your juirpose—the Ri\er Red Gum—magnificent 
trees with white boles, splashed with red or green—along all the western 
rivers; the ('oolibah—smaller, but along rivers and flats; the Bimblc Box, 
Yellow Box, and Ribbon Box—all western trees. The Brigalow and Beelah, 
which form inland scrubs. The Whitewood, the Wilga, and the' Gruie or 
Emu Apple—all good fodders and small, but beautiful shade trees. 


Honey Bean. 

G.C. (Swan Creek, Warwick) — 

The tree widely plautt'd on the Downs and known as Honey Bean is GJcditsehia 
triacanthoSj a native of North America, widely planted in temperate countries 
everywhere as an ornamental tree. The beans arc used as cattle fodder, 
and the sweetish pul]» in the pods is freely eaten by children wherever the 
trees grow. If a child were to swallow the seeds mechanical injury" might 
follow, but the pods are certainly not known to possess anv uoisonous 
character. 


Wild Millet. 

C.J.G. (Toowoomba)— ^ 

Your specimen is Panicum colomm, commonly known here as ”Wild Millet. 

It is a grass with a very wide distribution over the w'armer parts of thd 
world, and is supposed to b« one of the parents of such fodders as Japanese 
Millet and White Panicum. It is an annual, and in Queensland is mostly 
seen either as a weed in fallows, along cultiv^ion headlands, &c., or in wet,, 
swampy situations. 
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SHEEP AND WdbLi. 

Abstracts from the outward correspondence of the Assistant Instructor i/n Sheep 
and Wool, Mr, J, Carew, 

3heep Drench. 

C.C. (Mungallala)— 

The bluestoiie and mustard drench recommended by this Department is as 
follows:— 

1 lb. bluestbne, avoirdupois (sulphate of copper). 

1 lb. mustard (fresh). 

10 gallons rain water. 

Dose for grown sheep, 4 fluid oz.; for 9 to 15 months, 3 fluid oz.; 

for lambs, 2 fluid oz. 

The bluestone should be in clear blue crystals having no white crust. 
Dissolve the bluestone in a wooden or enamelled vessel. Mix the mustard 
in a small quantity of water to get it to a damp paste, then add to the 
bluestone water and make up to the desired strength. The drench should 
not be brought into contact with iron or metal. If the animal coughs 
while dosing, stop pouring the drench and lower the head at once, as it is 
likely to get in their lungs and cause trouble or perhaps death. Give the 
same treatment to sheep both before and after drenching with arsenic, 
except to those sheep that are weak and cannot stand the starving, or in 
time of drought when sheep are actually starving in the paddocks, when they 
should be kept away from water for several hours before and a few hours 
after drenching. One drench of bluestone to 3 of arsenic is recommended. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 

The following show dates have been listed by the Queensland Chamber of 
Agricultural Societies for the present year:— 



March. 



Biggeiiden 

.. 24-25 

Goombungee 



23-24 

Toogoolawah .. .. 

.. 25-26 

Goondiwindi 



21-22 



Killarney 



27-28 

June. 


Chinchilla 



27-28 

Marburg 

2-4 

Milmerran 



29 

Childers 

2-6 





Lowood 

8-9 


April. 



Bundaberg 

7-9 

Pittsworth 



3 

Wowan 

7-8 

Clifton . . 



11-12 

Miriam Vale 

. . 13-14 

Toowoomba 



16-19 

Gladstone 

.. 20-21 

Kingaroy 



19-20 

Mount Larcom . . 

.. 22-23 

Dalby , . 



26-27 

Gatton 

.. 28-29 

Nana n go 



26-27 

Rockhampton 

. , 27-30 


May. 



July. 


Beau desert 



2-5 

Mackay 

3-5 

Taroom 



2 

Kileoy 

5-6 

; Maleny . . 



2-3 

Esk 

. . 13-14 

Longreach 



2-3 

Townsville 

. . 10-12 

Kalbar .. 



2 

Woodford 

. . 12-13 

Charleville 



2-3 

Nundah 

14 

Wondai 



3-5 

Cliarters Towers 

. . 18-19 

Oakey .. 



4 

Caboolture 

.. 19-20 

Mifchell 



8-9 

Ingham 

.. 20-21 

Mundubbera 



9-10 

Rosewood 

.. 20-21 

Boonah .. 



9-10 

Charters Towers 

.. 18-19 

, Mutton 



10-12 

Laidley •• 

.. 25-26 

Blackall 



8-10 



Bama 



.15-16 

August. 


'Qayndah 



16-17 

Bowen .. .. 

1-2 

foswieh 


^, 

16-18 

Boyal National . . 

.. 6-11 




16-17 ^ 

Crow’s Neat .. 

.. 22-23 

'* Wallux^illa 



22-23 

Coorparoo .. .> 

-25 
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GIVE YOUR CHICKENS A 


—- COMPLETE FOOD - 

We are experts in preparing every kind of Poultry 
Food, and offer a Special Chicken Mixture composed 
of grain, which will produce feathers, and give your 
Chicks a strong, healthy body full of vitality. 

S€nd for Price List 

The Spice Mill 

20 DUNCAN STREET, THE VALLEY, BRISBANE 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sargeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Ship and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 
Boilers, etc., Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 

BRISBANE 

Estimates given Inquiries promptly attended to 

Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 


Queensland’s Oldest Seed and Produce 

Concern! 

J. Jackson & Co. (Produce & Seeds) Ltd. 

266 Roma Street, Brisbane. 

(50 TEARS’ IN THE BUSINESS) 

PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY RETURNS 

Consign MAIZE, POTATOES, etc., to **Market Sheds’* 

EGGS and POULTRY to ** Municipal Markets*’ 

W. d. Lancr, JXanngiiig Blreelor, 
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Queensland Cement & Lime Coy. Ltd. 



If Disinfectant has to be Used, USE THE 
BEST—a few irood ones to select fpom 

1 very strong*. 26% Cresols. 

Sidolia contains 10% Cresols. 

BUBBbd Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solutidn for the Bed Bug's and their eg'g's. 

W* are tole agent, for the aluve and wtU be delighted to supply you wish any 
>' . further infurntatipn. Just vyrite us. All above guarantee by us 

AGENOIBS LTD., 689 Ann St.,Valley 
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Qcnera) /^otes. 

Canary Seed Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers^ Organisation 
and Marketing Act empowering the Cafiary Seed Board to borrow money and give 
the necessary security. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The api)ointment8 as Jnspectors under the Diseases in Stock Act of Messrs. 
James Bishop, Kavensbourne, and N. C. Copeman, Helidon, have been confirmed, as 
from the 22nd August, 1927. 

Messrs. S. C. Smith (late of Wandal, Rockhampton) and Archibald Dick (late 
of Purga) have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughterhouses, as from the 2()th 
February, 3928. ^ 

Mr. S'. E. Stephens, Ins{)ector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, at present 
stationed at Innisfail, is to l)e transferred to Cardwell, as from the 23rd March, 1928. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Kumbia, has been appointed an Acting Inspector 
of Stock, as from the 1st March, 1928. 

Mr. M. .1. Hickey, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Cairns, has been appointed to act as 
Chairman of the Babinda and Hambledon Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards during 
the absence of Mr. A. H. 0 ’Kelly, Police Magistrate. 

The following havi been appointed Honorary Officers under the Animals and 
Birds Acts: — 

Mrs. W. M. Mayo, Secretary of the Nature Lovers’ League of Queensland; 
Mr. d. H. Crice, Southj’ort; Mr. J. W. Troyahn, Southport; Mr. J. W. 
Proud, Southport; Mr. J. C. Tueslev, Southport: Mr. W. H. Gould, 
Southport; and Mr. J. 1). Maddox, Gaf; A'iew, via Kalbar. 

Mr. A. V. Wilson, of Waterloo, rfd Yaudaraji, has been u])]JOinted an Honorary 
Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

The resignation has b(‘eii accepted of Mr. A. H. Warner, of Tnhvood Station, 
Talv^ood, as Acting lnsj)ector of Stock, as from tlie iSth Febrnary, 1928. 

Mr. ,1. K. James, of Myer’s Ferry, Soutlii)(»rt, and Mr. H. C. Fcrin, lodgekeeper. 
Government House, have been ajijiointed officers under the Animals and Birds Acts, 
as from the 1st March, 1928. 

Constable J. H. Daley, of Mourilyan, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses, as from the 17th February, 1928. 

The transfei' has been approved of Mr. D. J. (Jallaghau, Tnsj)ector under the 
Dairy Produce Acts, from Brisl)aiie to Mundubbera. 

Messrs. F. C. Anderson (“ Hazlebrook, ” Booinbah, Goojneri) and J. J. 
McLachlan (Poultry Iiis])ector, Departimmt of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane) have 
been appointed Officers under the Animals and Birds Acts, as from the 17th March, 
1928. 

The following Police Constables have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter- 
house.s:—F. F. W. .Jahnkc, Cordalba; J. M. O’Malley, Sa])phire; and Frank Dawson, 
Mann or. 

The following transfers of Tnsi)ectors of Slaughter-houses have been approved:— 
Mr. G. R. L. Anderson, to be attached to Brisbane; Mr. A. Dick, to be attached to- 
Ayr; Mr. S. C. Smith, to be attached to Mareol)a; Mr. R. T. (Midland, to be' trans¬ 
ferred from Mareeba to Buiidaberg; and Mr. W. A. D. Davidson, to be transferred 
from Bundaberg to Brisbane. 

Tractor School at Gatton. 

The tractors likely to be used at the Fifth Queensland Tractor School this month 
at Gatton College are—Advance (crude oil), Case, Caterpillar, Fordson, Cletrac, Hart 
Parr, McCormick Deering, Peterbro’, Roimldsoii-Tippett, Twin City, and WaUi.s. 

The Parker I^roduccr Gas Company have In'en cabled to, asking that one of their 
producers for a Fordson tractor be made available, if possible; and the Migration 
Department, which, it is understood has been testing such a plant with trucks, has 
been asked to make the plant available for demonstration at the Tractor School. 
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Covernment House Grounds Declared a Sanctuary. 

The grounds surrounding Goyerninnnt House, Paddington (portion 223 and 
subdivision 1 of portion 291, parish of Enoggera, county or Stanley, area 41 acres 
3 roods 9.7 ijerches), have been declared a Sanctuary under the Animals and Birds 
Acts, 

A Pest Dastroyer—Copper Dust. 

A regulation has been issued under the Pest Destroyers Act providing for the 
addition of cop};.er dusts to the list of pest destroyers under the Act. 

This pest destroyer is defined as—‘‘Copper salts, as copper carbonate and other 
copper compounds, in the form of fine, dry dust for the treatment of wheat against 
bunt. It must contain not less than 50 per cent, of metallic copper, and be of such 
fineness as to permit of 95 per cent, passing through a sieve of 200 meshes to the 
linear inch. 

Success. 

“There is another form of success within the reach of ordinary mortals, not 
indeed as the outside world understands and uses the word, but from the individual 
own point of view; it, is to preserve your own peace of mind and respect by the 
consciousness of honest work well done, and duty carried out wdthont fear or favour, 
in making others better and hapxuer in body and mind, and by freedom from 
discomfort and regrets for any action mean and contrary to tlie golden rule to ‘do 
unto others as yon would they should do unto you.’ “—Sir Humphry Rolleston, in 
the ‘ ‘ Lancet. ’ ’ 

Custard Apple Levy. 

A regulation has been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts 
extending the Custard Apple Levy Regulations passed last year. 

This levy is at the rate of one halfpenny per half-bushel case of custard apples, 
and will operate from the 1st March, 1928, to the 28t.h Fcl)ruary, 1929. It will be 
collected by means of levy stamps, which are obtainable from the Head Office of the' 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, Brisbane. These stamps are to be 
affixed to account sales, credit notes, or any other docuincnt giving evidence of the 
sale of custard apples. Agents who affix those stamps are entitled to deduct the 
value thereof from the money payable to the custard apple growers corcerned. 

The object of the levy is to enable the custard apple growers of Queensland to 
carry out an extensive advertising scheme to popularise the custard apple in the South. 


Oil from Coal. 

The promotion of a £10,000,000 scheme in Great Britain for the extraction of 
smokeless fuel and oils from coal at the pithead has been announced. It was stated 
by Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bt., at the recent annual meeting of Low Temperature Carboni¬ 
sation, Limited, that for the first time the low^ temperature carl)oni8ation j>rocess is 
completely successful, both from the technical and commercial standpoints. The 
four objects attained by the process were: (1) The obviation of the enormous loss 
due to the burning of raw coal in an open graU'; (2) the production of a fuel 
(coalite) as bright as coal, but smokeless; (3> the extraction of oil (including petrol) 
and gaseous products, retaining theif chemical and physical properties at their highest 
possible value; (4) the utilisation of small coal (slack) which constitutes so large a 
percentage of the total output of many colleries. 


Butter Board Election. 

The election for the return of two members for Divisions Nos. 1 and 6 for the 
Butter Board resulted as follows:— 


Division No. 1 (North Queensland)— 

William James 81oan, Malanda .. .. .. .. 187 votes 

Walter Scott, Peeramon .. . .. .. 89 votes 


Division No. 6 (Gympie to Kingston)— 

ThoJoas Flood Plunkett, Beaudesert ”. v . . .. .. 1,238 votes 

Edwin Brabiner, Gympie .. .. .. 575 votes 

Messrs. Sloan and Plunkett, the retiring members, have* therefore been re-elected, 
and together with the other four members will hold office until the 30th June, 1931. 

4;he Divisions Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Messrs. J. L. Wilson, James McRobert, 
Jhnseii Purcell, and Charles Henry Jamieson, respectively, were returned unopposed. 
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Fertilisers from the Dead Sea. ‘ 

Queensland Light Horsenfieii who fought in Palestine and endured campaign rigors 
ill the Jordan Valley will be interested in the press rejuirts that indicate that the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, a huge British chemical combine, of which 
Sir Alfred Mond is the head, has secured concessions which will enable it to extract 
valuable fertilisers, &c., from Dead Sea water, Palestine. 

Atherton Tableland Maize Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation 
and Marketing Act empowering the Atherton Tableland Maize Board to give, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council, a mortgage over any property to which 
the Board now is or may hereafter iK'come entitled, or a mortgage or security over 
any machinery or effects to which th(‘ Board now is or may hereaftcT become entitled, 
to seemre the repayment of any money borrowed liy the Board from, or in whieh it 
may become indebted to, any jierson, (Tovernment, or corporation. 

European Maize Imports. 

Official rctuiiis of the imports of maize from 1st August, 11)27, to 2l8t January, 
1928 (twenty-five weeks), to ])rincipal European ])orts amounted to 20,n36,0()0 
quarters (480 lb.), or at the rate of 42,700,000 (|r. (480 lb.) per anntiin (exclusive of 
trans-frontier imports). The price offering in England at the. end of 1927 for f.a.q. 
maize was from 88. 6d. to 8 h. 9d. per bushel. Great Britain 's imports for 1927 show a 
total of 9,784,075 qr., against 7,-110,212 for 1920. The chief consignors were— 
Argentine, 8,315,939 qr.; Honth Africa, 406,086 qr.; Boinnaiiia, 292,123 qr. 

New year cargo sales include Argentine at 38s. lor 48(; 11),, No. 2 8'oiith Africa 
39s. Od.. and No. 3 39s., while maize- meal comes at £10 3s. 9d. ]kt ton for yellow 
and £9 for white. 

Fruit Levy. 

Kegulations have' lieen issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts to 
jirovide feir a levy at the rate of 5d. per ton on all fruit and vegetables grown 
within a radius of 40 miles from Wallaugarra, and railed from any railway station 
within that area. The railway stations in question will be those between Wallangarra 
anel Dalvet'n (both inclusive), and from Amiens to Fleiirbaix (both inclusive). 

This levy will oiierate* from the 27th February, 1928, to the 25th Febriiavy? 1929, 
and will bo collected in the first instance by the Railway Commissioner. It is to be 
utilised in the ])ayment of any cx})euses attaching to the collection of the levy, for 
making financiMl grants to the various local producers’ associations in the district 
paying the levy, and the balance to be paid yearly to the Deciduous Sectional (Ti’onp 
Committee, to be used by it at its discretion. 

These regulations ha\'e been approved by the laical Producers’ Associations in 
the Staiithor|»e district, by the Deciduous Section.al Group Committee', and by the 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing. 

Canada’s Fur Farms. 

Fur farming in (’anada is develoi)ing into a major industry. A report recently 
issued by the Canadian Goveriimeut Bureau of Statistics for the year 1920 shows that 
the total value of the fur-bearing animals on the 2,819 fur farms in Canada was 
.$11,007,530, located on i)ro})erty valued at $14,888,705. Fox farming is the i)re- 
doininant leader in the industry. Of the 2,819 fur farms in Ganada 2.517 are' fox 
farms, 107 muskrat, 95 mink, 57 racoon, and 43 are raising other kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, such as skunk, mai ,eii, fisher, chinchilla, and rabbits. 

Silver foxes are the aristociats of Canada’s fur farms. In the year under review 
there were 10,469 silver foxes sold valued at .$2,371,480 on the farms, representing 
an a\'erage value of $220. Tin* total uuml)er of all other kinds of fur-bearing animals 
sold was 14,211, valued at $2,270,604. The sale of ])elts totalled 10,643, valued at 
$1,218,111, of which 14,045 were silver foxes, valued at $1,108,020. Canadian fur 
farmers received from the sale of animals and pelts $3,494,775 in 1920. Silver fox 
pelts sold for an averaj^h price of $83, but some pelts commanded three or four times 
that figure. Ninety-six per cent, of the total value of the animals on these farms 
are silver foxes, which are valued at $10,.591,054. 

Canada’s smallest province, Prince Edward Island, leads in the fur-farming 
industry with animals valued at $3,304,610, on property estimated to be worth 
$4,305,000. Ontario is next with about half the value in animals that Prince Edward 
Island has. Qilebec holds third place and is not far behind Ontario, 

Many of the fur-bearing animals raised on the Canadian farms find a ruarket in 
the United States. 
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Butter Pool. 

Following on the notice that was issued on the 23r^ December last^ an Order in 
Council has now been issued under the Primary Producers^ Organisation and Market¬ 
ing Act, extending the life of the existing Butter Pool from the 1st March, 1928, to 
the 30th June, 1931. 

The Butter Pool is administered by six representatives of growers, together 
with, the Director of Marketing. Each of the representative members is elected by 
the cream suppliers of the companies and associations in his district, and the 
election for the Board members takes place on the 28th of this month. Three' of 
the Board members have already been returned unopposed—namely, Mr. J. L. Wilson, 
of Calliope, for Division No. 2; Mr. James McRobert, of Maryborough, for Division 
No. 3; Mr. James Purcell, of Toowoomba, for Division No. 4; and Mr.„ 0. H. 
Jamieson, of Tent Hill, Gatton, for Division No. 5. Elections are being held in the 
cases of Division No. 1, the candidates being Captain W. Scott, of Peeramon, and 
Mr. W. J. Sloan, of Malanda; and for Division No. G, the candidates being Mr. 
Edwin Brabincr, of Gympie, and Mr. T. Flood Plunkett, of Beaudesert. 


Electric Farm Equipment for Drying Grain. 

The Swedish Ex])ort Journal of January, 1928, states that prcmiising nttempts 
to dry grain by moans of electric power have been carried out by the Royal Waterfalls 
Administration during the past autumn. The method tried was invented by Mr. H. 
Edholm, an official of the Administration, the latter having placed the funds recpiired 
for the practical tests at the disposal of the inventor. 

The testing equipment had a ea])ucity of about about 8 tons, and consisted of a 
fan in connection with an injector and a discharge tube, which latter at the upper 
end opens out on a certain number of inclined boards for the airing of the grain. 
The air current from the fan forces the grain gradually up through the tube and on 
to the boards. The latter being inclined at an angle closely approximating the 
friction angle of the grains, the latter descend slowly towards the silo. The air 
current used to raise the grain is in the meantime carried off between tlu* boards, and 
therefore subjects the thin layc'rs of grain on the boards to an effective airing. In 
this way the grain can be circulated once a day or oft('iier, according to requircuneiits. 

As to the cost, the trial operation shows the consumption of current to l)e from 
2 to 3 p.k.w. per 2 ewt. of grain. It is considered that this method coustituti's an 
excellent and inexpensive means for keeping the grain in good condition on small 
estates and middling-size farms. Under normal conditions the above operation is 
sufficient for drying the grain down to 16 or 17 per cent, of water. If a higher degree 
of dryness is wanted it is, of course, possible' to install a steam coil at some suitable 
point. Further trials will be carried out in order to design a series of standard-size 
driers of this description. 

Organising New Zeaiand’s Pork Export. 

An earnest attempt to overcome the marketing ]>roblem8 wliich confront the 
export, on a large scale, of New Zealand ])ork to the Britisdi market, is l)eirig made 
b.v thirteen dairies operating in the South Auckland province, winch have joined the 
New Zealand Co-operative Pig Marketing Association. 

The Association realises that the present marketing methods :ire unsatisfactory, 
in that the farmer has to ac*cept a price ari)itrarily fixed which has no relationship 
to the true value of the pig. 

It therefore aims at marketing bacon and pork carcasses graded for quality of 
meat and weights to suit export buyers, and, where possible, to send these direct te 
the wholesale houses in the United Kingdom. 

The success of the scheme will neccssaiily depend entirely on the support 
accorded by the producers, ^t is merely an attempt to gain the' best returns from 
pigs, and a good supply of well-finished pigs is essential. 

Under the system adopted, complete identification of the pig is established right 
to the time it is sold, and the producer will tlierefore be certain of getting his proper 
weight and full value. As the carcasses will be graded not ofily for weight, but also 
for quality, the breeder who feeds properly will obtain better returns than the man 
who relies solely on his skim milk or whey for feeding. 

. The Association will not deduct the usual Is. per carcass for insurance against 
loss, but will accept liability, and pay for all pigs trucked. In other words, the 
Association is offering to pig producers a means of eliminating objectionable tactics 
in thsf' tiadie, and replacing these by a method which will put producers in direct 
with the consumers of bacon for no more than the bate handling charges. 
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Sus^ar and Alcohol from Cellulose. 

A report has been received by the Power Alcohol Section of the British Empire 
Producers^ Organisation of the first tests carried out in a factory in Germany on a 
comniereial scale for using sawdust, straw, sisal waste, and bagasse as raw materials 
for the production of grape sugar and ethyl alcohol. 

The process consists of ,the saturation by hydrochloric gas, in the presence of 
catalysts, of the raw materials, -and in a period of under one hour the whole of the 
celluiose content is converted into ^hjreus.e. This glucose is then treated for the 
removal of the acid, and can eitlier be' sold' as cattle food, or refined as pure white 
glucose for human consumption, or it can be fermented into alcohol for fuel, indus¬ 
trial or potable purposes. As much as 60 per cent, of the weight of the' dried sawdust 
has been obtained iii pure sugar, and in the case of straws and other materials higher 
percentages are obtained. 

The development of such a process must have a far-reaching effect in the 
Dominions and Colonies, where large supplies of raw materials of the kind mentioned 
are now being wasted, and also in those countries where abundant supplies of 
grasses and bamboos are available, as these materials are equally suitable for 
conversion into alcohol. 

Various European Governments are investigating the process and the Australian 
(lovernment has sent a representative. It seems probable that this j)rocess in the 
near future will ]U’ovide countries with an alternate motor fuel siqiply to that of 
petrol. 

The Rage for Milking Records. 

Opinions are greatly divided among dairy farmers as to the value of forcing 
cows to heavy production. Many are of opinion that the yields obtained in the official 
tests are of no value 1 ecause the heavy feeding with concentrates could not be done 
by a dairyman carrying on business on commercial linos. Others declare that the 
forcing of dairy cows in order to establish records is ruinous to the cows. 

The recent performance of the Government-owned dersey, Wagga Gladys, at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College at Richmond (N.S.W.) in yielding 20,835 lb. of 
milk and 1,149 lb, of butter-fat in 365 days, which is a world’s official record for 
the breed, no doubt will act as an inspiration to breeders to ‘*go one better,” 

Writing upon this subject, the ”Argus” says that this will probaldy be the 
undoing of more than one good cow. Deep-milking cattle are required in the 
majority of Australian herds if dairying is to be made to pay, but heavy production 
can be, and is being, overdone. Forced feeding impaii’s the breeding organs, as is 
proved by the frequency with which cows thus trecuted will not breed, or abort 
their calf after carrying it for only a short period. In addition, it induces mammitis, 
with probably the loss of one or more quartets, and instances are not uncommon 
in Victoria where good cows have been ruined in this manner. 

During the last Melbourne Royal Show, Mr. E. Griffiths, of New Plymouth 
(N.Z.), who judged the .Jerseys, said that although heavy production was what 
everyone was striving for, Jersey breeders must remember that ]>roduction alone 
would not lead to success. The ideal Jersey cow outlined in the standard of per¬ 
fection was not only the most beautiful cow in the world, but she was the most 
• evenly balanced and the most economical and profitable producer. If breeders 
depended upon production alone, and ignored type, the cows would quickly lose 
constitution and the very ideal they were striving for, namely, profitable production. 
Mr. Griffiths said that he was prompted to make those remarks after watching an 
auction sale at the show grounds and observing the tendency of the beginner to be 
unduly influenced by bntter-fat records without giving reasonable consideration to 
tyj)e. Type not only depicted the symmetrical, well-balanced outline, but also a 
well-shaped milk vessel, a capacious body, and a head denoting constitution and 
nervous energy. 

It appears that in the future (says the writer in the ”Argus”) if breeders of 
dairy cattle are to increase production, they must obtain constitution and try to 
recapture some of the hardiness of the old-time animals. Possibly in aiming at 
super-producers they have lost sight of the fact that to yield well at the dairy, and 
to keep it up, a cow must possess a robust constitution, and unless she inherits that 
vital attribute it can never be acquired. It is essential, therefore, to breed cattle 
with strong constitutions and at the same time not to disregard the importance of 
breed type. Although refinement of form and bone is desirable, refinement carried 
to the point of delicacy is to be avoided. Constitution does not necessarily imply 
excessive bodily development or coarseness, but no animal lacking it will make a 
satisfactory producer or breeder. The type of cow dairymen should aim at is one 
that will yield, say, about 400 lb. of butter-fat in a lactation, and produce a strong, 
healthy calf annually on a reasonable ration. That is the most profitable type, and 
a glance at the pedigrees of the cows that have been through the Government herd 
'.test will show that it is from such cows that the best bulls and heifers are bred. 
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The Food Value of Kurrajong—And Its Limitations. 

Little scrub feeding is Being carried out at present, but a sheepowner in the 
Rankin ^s Springs district recently found it necessary to resort to it, and in a letter 
to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture he raised a point of interest to 
sheepowners generally. Writing on J4th January, he stated:—‘‘I am giving them 
kurrajong now, and plenty of salt and plenty of water. They are in good condition 
yet. Some people say kurrajong will kill them; others say.it is good for them. 

Commenting on the foregoing, an officer of the Sheep and Wool Branch of the 
New South Wales Department observes that of all scrub fodders kurrajong is the 
best, and in cireimistahces such as those indicated it should comprise a quite satis¬ 
factory feed, if supplemented by a good laxative lick. It would be preferable,, 
however, at the same time to feed some concentrate, such as grain or linseed nuts. 
The statement that deaths have been traced to kurrajong would require investigation, 
account being taken of every possible Contributory circumstance', such, for example, 
as the weather, the condition of the sheep, and (if ewes) their state in relation to 
lambing. No scrub feed can be considered ideal for ewes very close to lambing, 
though it is satisfactory until within a certain time of lambing and for short periods. 
With dry sheep, on the other hand, scrub feeding may be carried out for a much 
longer time. 

The varieties of native scrub and trees available for feeding stock in drought 
depends on the districts affected. Probably the best known besides kurrajong are 
wiiga, mulga, myall, and willow; others not so palatable but extensively used are 
apple, box, rosewood, boree, pine, &e. Certain drought-resistant plants, such as 
saltbush, &c., are not included in this category, since they are the natural sheep food 
of the western district. It is a matter of regret, as some stockowners are beginning 
to realise, that these' natural fodders should have been so ruthlessly cut out. Even 
when being cut for sheep it is noticed that, in some cases, instead of being lopped 
the trees are felled; thus destroying their future usefulness, not only as food, but as 
shade and shelter. 

But, again let it be borne in mindf that these are only emergency fodders. They 
do not provide a balanced ration, and, while alone they may keep up the health of 
stock for a limited period, eventually condition will be lost and signs of digestive 
disturbances will be noted. 

Alcohol from Bananas. 

This interesting subject is again being carefully studied with the object of 
discovering whether the enterprise of erecting distilleries in tropical localities where 
this raw material is very abundant is likely to prove successful. In the columns of 
Bulletin do 1’Agence Eeonomique de PAlriqne Occidentale, ^ ’ the following ai*tiele, 
written by M. Paul Ammann, appears:— 

^'It has been ascertained from trials made during the last few years at the Ivory 
Coast, West Africa, that the banana can be used advant^eously in the ])roduction 
of alcohol. The pulp of the banana represents 70 per cent, of the weight of the 
fruit, and it consists of an important proportion of sugars directly fermentable', as 
the two following analyses show:— 

Bananas gathered at Blagueville— 

At the close of a During a wet 
dry season. season. 

Moisture .. . . .. . > 71.64 .. 79.38 

Sugars directly fermentable .. 17.85 .. 15.15 

Saccharose .. .. . . .. 5.45 .. 2.33 

Alcohol from 100 parts of pulp .. 11,30 .. 8.40 

Naturally, bananas gatheTed during a wet season are more watery and contain 
less sugar than those collected ripe after a drj^ season, yet in both cases the yield 
in alcohol is important, and amounts respectively for the wet and the dry gatherings 
to 17.6 and 23.7 hectolitres of pure’ alcohol per hectare (say in British equivalents, 
677.7 and 912.5 proof gallons per hectare of 2.45 acres). 

In the first trials the alcohol was obtained by the direct fermentation of the 
pulp, without any attempt to transform the starch which the ripe bananjis contain 
into fermentable’ sugar and thence into alcohol. But the subject of the complete 
transformation of the constituents into fermentable sugars is very important so that 
the maximum yield of alcohol may Be obtained. For this reason further trials were 
instituted by M. Boulard, and by his own process. Thus some bananas from China, 
ivell ripened, have yielded at least 1 per cent, more alcohol by a mueor fermentation 
method tlMm by the direct fermentiation of the pulp. The composition of some bananas 
ineopapletety ripened^ native ,t0 China, was found to be: Moisture, 62 per cent.; 
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fermentable sugars (initial), 10.76; starch, 19.80 per cent, (i.e., total sugars and 
March, 32,75 per cent.). When these banands were treated with the Boulard mucor 
No. 5, and with the Boulard yeast No. 21, all the starch was transformed, and thet 
yield of alcohol was raised to 19 per cent. 

Danish Egg Export Control. 

Some years ago, when certain questions were raised both as to the quality and’ 
the vsorting weight of Danish eggs, the matter was investigated by the Danish 
Ministry of Agriculture, and as a, result the Act of 1st April, 1925, w^as passed 
dealing with both the export and import of eggs. 

Since this Act came into force there have been significant improvements alike 
in regard to the quality and the sorting weight of eggs exported from Denmark. 
But in view of the efforts made in the same direction by other egg-exporting 
countries, the Danish Government has decided to take all necessary measures to 
maintain for Danish eggs the place they now hold in the world markets. The Act 
of April, 1925, expires in April, 1928, and oh 2nd December the Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture' introduced in the Landsting a Bill for its renewal with certain amendments 
sharpening the regulations and making the control more stringent. 

Under the new proposal the Minister is to be authorised to order that all eggs 
exported or imported shall be marked in a w^ay specified by him, both on the eggs 
themselves and on the packing. In the case of export, the marking on the packing 
shall, among other things, indicate the quality and the sorting weight of the eggs, 
and the packing itself must conform to the requirements of the Ministry. 

All egg exporters must be duly authorised by the Ministry. 

Wlien intended for resale or redelivery, Danish eggs must at the time of original 
sale and delivery be fresh laid unless sold or delivered under other description. Dirty 
or washed eggs, or eggs that have Ikhui damaged by brooding, incubation, heat, or in 
any other way, shall be marked as ^^Sekunda.^^ The Minister can order thjit all 
who buy or receive eggs for further sale or delivery shall give notice thereof to the 
Ministry. 

Besides ordering that eggs and packing sliall be marked according to his regula¬ 
tions, the Minister may also take any other control measures he regards as necessary. 

As a test of the accuracy of the quality and sorting weight marked on the 
I)ackiug, the officers of the Minister may extract and examine larger or smaller 
quantities of the eggs, and where the marking is found to have been inaccurate; the 
bulk may be confiscated. To cover the cost of the control, a fee is imjvosed on the 
authorised exporters in respect of all eggs exported from the country. 

Offences against the regulations of the Act are punishable with fines of from 
20 to 2,000 kroner unless ])unishment for the particular offence is provided for in 
any other Act. The name of the offender and character of the offence may l)e 
published l)y the Minister, and repetition of the offence entails cancellation of the 
license to export. 

Breed Plus Feed—Main Factors Determining Fat Content of Milk. 

The fat content of milk is, to a great extent, a question of inheritance. Different 
breeds are noted for high, medium, or low percentage of fat. Jerseys, for .instance, 
have long been noted for a high percentage. Friesians had in the past a najne for 
great volume, but with a low fat content. Recently, hov/ever, this breed is proving 
by records that the average fat percentage has been and is being increased. The 
Australian Milking Shorthorns and their full sisters, the Illawarras, are iiroving the 
same thing. Thus it is evident that the capacity to give a milk rich in fat can be 
bred into any breed of cows by careful selection in a comparatively short period of 
time. This would not be done in one or two generations, but experience shows that 
a gradual improvement can be made. 

. A cow inherits fat-produciiig capacity (a) on account of her breed, and (h) 
individually, as a result of breeding. If a cow has been well born and well reared, 
her records for production in after life depend to a gi-eat extent on feeding. 

She should not be starved during the three or four months preceding freshening, 
and after calving she should be well and regularly fed. Both under-feeding and 
over-feeding are undesirable; too rich a ration (one containing too great a propor¬ 
tion of concentrates) and a ration of grainless wheat straw' are both to be avoided. 
The digestive organs of a cow should not be out of order if she is to give good results. 

During droughts, when stock are more than half starved, the fat content of their 
milk is lowered. This has been demonstrated by the official records obtained from 
both Government and private herds. Again, during the spring season, when the 
pastures are soft and young, while the quantity of milk given increases, the fat 
percentage is lowered.—A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Dept. Ag. 
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Clesn Milking—Important Points in Dairy Practice. 

Many dairy farmers are convinced that only by careful hand*milkiu|f can the 
cleanest milk be obtained, and that the use of a niaeljine results in a much-increased 
bacterial contamination. Many, on the other hand, have demonstrated that by the 
use of the machine a milk can be obtained which is comparable with, or even 
superior in quality to, that which can be produced under the most careful conditions 
from hand-milking. Clean milk production, whether by hand or nrichino', actually 
rests largely in the hands of the producer himself. It is essentially a matter of 
sanitary methods, based upon a knowledge of the chief sources of bacterial contamina¬ 
tion, and the means to be used to keep this at a minimum. 

The germ-content of machine-drawn milk will depend upon the care taken 
to keep the tubes, cups, and pails clean far more than upon any other factor. Where 
the machine is hold responsible for failure to produce good-quality milk, the fault 
is usually traceable to failure to keep it clean. Highly infected milk drawn by 
machine is due in almost all cases, not to any fault of the machine itself, but rather 
to lack of knowledge on the })art of the operator of the means to be taken to keep 
the machine parts sterile. The secret of ^Mow-count’^ milk lies in having the producer 
appreciate the difference between a baeteriologically clean machine and one which 
* ‘looks clean. 

It is not sufficient to rinse out the pails, the cujis, an 1 the rubber tubes so that 
visible dirt or traces of milk are removed. It is necessary to destroy the bacteria 
which lurk in nnsterilised, though apparently clean, pails, or which adhere to the 
moist inner surfaces of the tubes and teat-cups, and which will otherwise multiply 
and infect the fresh milk. Efficient sterilisation, while ealailing more c.'ire, amply 
repays for the effort taken, and is quite essential if the producer is to obtain a milk 
of low germ content and good keeping quality. The wnoie question of caring for 
the machine is simpliffed if the jiroducer, having once realised the importance of 
killing unseen germs, commences cleaning and sterilising j'lomptly after the last 
milking, and makes this a practice every day in the year. Promptness and regularity 
make for easier and more efficient sterilisation. 

Queensland—A Land of Opportunity. 

^*1 make bold to say that there is no part of the world in which a grander 
opportunity is given to those in power to develop and build up the prosperity and 
happiness of a country than is given to our public men hero. Queensland simply 
teems with natural wealth, and when one has made all allowjuK'es for the drawbacks 
of droughts and floods there is still a magnificent margin for development. I give 
you, for what they are worth, certain suggestions that arise out of wliatever informa¬ 
tion about the actual state of things I hrive been able to glean. 

'‘In order to bring about an era of progress, it is essential that both our 
primary and secondary industries should be encouraged and develojied. The more 
persons engaged in secondary industries the bigger will be the liome market estab¬ 
lished for primary products. A home market is always a good market, and it is 
essential for the well-being of a country like Australia, where the standard of living 
is high, and the cost of production is equally so. Now, what of the future? We 
are on the threshold of an era in the development of Queensland when 
wise legislation, suitable settlers, and expert advicf' must become paramount 
factors in bringing the State to the position which it ought to hold in 
the world of primary industries. The 30,000,000 acres of land becoming available 
for closer settlement during the next five years cannot be utilised without men and 
means. If advantageous settlement is to take place fhe financing of it must become 
a national concern, and the selection of settlers must depend rather on their 
experience and general fitness for the primary industries to be engaged in than on 
the amount of money they possess,' ^ said Archbishop Duhig in the course of a recent 
public address. , 

He added that he believed the Government had made a wise provision that, in 
future ballots for land, applicants would have to submit themselves for an examination 
as to their experience and finhhcial standing. This fell in exactly with his idea that 
preference should be given to men with experience, particularly in Western areas. He 
further suggested that, all other things being equal, preference should be given to 
married men. Anyone familiar with conditions in the far West must have noticed the 
absence of children on big holdings. It would be a pity if this stfite of things were to 
continue, and, therefore, married couples ought to be encouraged to settle and bring 
up in those magnificent, healthy spaces children , that in their generation would be 
one of the strongest bulwarks of our primary industries. Good immigrants would 
always be welcome', but let us remember that a native-born population was Queens- 
greatest asset. Queensland should, therefore, grasp the opportunity of 
with this asset its magnificent Western lands. 
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Worms tn Sheep. 

Some farmers only use drenches when they see evidences of worm infestation, 
but experience hp shown tliat if drenching is done at certain periods of the year 
the sheep are maintained in better health and condition. Stomach worms are gener¬ 
ally evident towards the winter, and if the sheep are drenched at the right time—once 
a month, say, from March until May—it will generally be found that the parasites will 
be controlled. 

All parasites thrive in an animal that is low in condition, and good management 
and the provision of nourishing food arc, therefore, the first means of prevention. 
Where practicable, feed off fodder crops to sheep. In wormy country it pays to keep 
sheep well away from the poverty line. Many a wormy sheep has owed its life to 
good feeding. Keep sheep supplied with a salt lick, of which the following is suitable, 
namely: Sulphate of iron, I part; sterilised bone meal, 5 parts; coarse salt, 30 parts. 

Bo not over stock, enpecially on succulent pastures (such as on alluvial flats) 
where worm larva> are very likely to remain active in large numbers and for a 
longer time. Pastures carrying large numbers of sheep should, where practicable, 
bo treated poriodieally with quicklime (i ton to the acre), or burned off and spelled. 
Such paddocks can, if desired, be spelled by grazing horses on them. 

Since the stomach worm can probably remain infective in the soil under natural 
conditions for twelve months, it is advisable, when spelling a pasture, to do so for 
at least that length of time. Fence off or reclaim boggy place's, and, where' practic¬ 
able, dams should be replaced by troughs, which should be cleaned periodically. Keep 
sheep in healthy condition by strict supervision and attention to their needs—e.g., 

* ^ foot-rotting ^ ^ them at regular periods, crutching, &c. 

Move sheep about from pasture to pasture, from low country to hilly country, 
from introduced grasses to native grasses, and vice versa. Very young lambs 
api)a.rently are healthier and less liable to verminous infestation on" sweet, hilly 
country and native grasses. It is well to remember that young lambs, though in good 
condition and wool, may suffer heavy mortality from stomach worms. 

Lueerne Sowing. 

Farmers generally prefer to broadcast lucerne seed wln^re the area is small, but 
sowing through the grass seed attachment of the wheat drill is a useful method 
when the area is larger. 

A method of sowing that is well suited for wheat districts is to mix thoroughly 
70 lb. of superphosi)hate with 10 lb. to 12 lb. of lucerne seed, put the mixture into 
the manure box of an ordinary seed drill, and set the' drill to sow about 80 lb. of 
manure per acre. The discs or hoes of the drill should not be set into the soil too 
deeply. Some drills, especially •when new, cannot be set to a shallower depth than 
H to 2 inches; in such a C4ise a good plan to follow is not to set the lever of the drill 
into the first notch but to let it dangle. The cogs of the drill will be in gear, but 
the' hoes will not go down as deeply as if the lever had been set into the first notch. 
In this way the seed will sown about I inch deep. Special care must be taken 
not to fill the manure box right up. Not more than snlficient seed and manure for 
1 acre—i.e'., about 80 lb.—should be put into the drill at one time. In order that the 
seed may be thoroughly covered, it is advisable either to improvise a brush harrow 
at the back of the drill or to harrow with light harrows after the sowing. 

A fine, level, rolled surface is required for sowing. The seed must be covered 
not more than 2 inches deej), nor less than half an inch, and to secure' this fineness is 
essential. An even distribution of the seed is required, and although some men are 
sufliciently expert to obtain it by hand-sowing that method is not recommended to 
the inexperienced. Many good machines are available which do the work satisfactorily. 

If a farmer is comi>elled to resort to hand broadcasting, half the seed should 
be sown in one direction across the paddock, and the other half at right angles across 
the first cast, so that strips missed the first time will receive some seed. Select a 
calm day or early morning, as it is hard to distribute the seed eve'nly on a choppy, 
windy day. 

The seed should be covered with a light harrow, thougfh a brush harrow is often 
Used. Adjustable lever harrows are very effective for this work, as the depth can 
easily be regulated. The seed should not be covered deeply, and precautions must be 
taken to prevent a crust forming on the surface, 

Owing to the slow growth of lucerne during the first year, many farmers are 
tiempted to sow It with another crop, such as wheat or oats, from which some return ! 
may be obtained. Others think that the sowing of such crops will assist the young« 

a# 
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lucerne by giving it some cover. This is not a sound practice. The young lucerne' 
plant is slow in growing, while the wheat, oats, or barley, <fec., are vigorous growers 
which take from the soil moisture and plant food and so rob the young lucerne plants, 
which instead of growing sturdily become stunted and weak, and are not in condition 
to stand the hot weather conditions when the cover crop is taken off. 

Careflib preparation of the soil is required for lucerne, and this, with the cost 
of the seed, represents a good deal of expenditure, and it is not wortli while risking 
the loss of this for the comparatively small return obtained from the cover crop. 


Sheep Classing. 

Sheep classing—the operation of grading the breeding dock and selecting the 
sires for use in mating, with the object of gradually raising the standard of the 
flock—is an annual practice on all stud i)roi)crties, or where large numbers of ewes 
are' bred from each year. But sheep classing should not be confined to tlie larger 
flocks. In every flock, no matter how small, there is room for improvement, and on 
account of the casual methods by which many flocks are built up the need is usually 
very great. The man who only requires a small breeding flock is at a disadvantage, 
because station owners and managers do not like selling small lines of sheep, and he 
is forced to accept what he can get. Then again, he may not have sufficient funds to 
procure' a good even line of ewes. Unfortunately, too, there are some flock owners 
w'ho, when buying rams, take the lowest-priced animals without considering whether 
they will help to ‘^make^’ or ^^inar^’ their flocks. 

It is recommended, therefore, that every owner of a flock of sheep should class 
his ewes at least to the extent of culling out all the low-grade animals. In this 
.operation wool must not be the only consideration. In flocks which are used primarily 
for fat lamb production, size of framfe’, roominess in girth and hindquarters, good 
milk-producing qualities, and early maturity arc points of importance, and all ewes 
lacking these qualities to any extent should be eliminated from the breeding flock. 
At the same time, these being days of good wool prices, the wool side must not be 
lost sight of, as a ewe can raise a satisfactory fat lamb and still produce a payable 
fleece of wool. 

Tlie best time to class the flock is just to shearing, as the sheep are then 

carrying full evidence of their value as producers of wool. It is hardly necessary to 
my that sheep classing is impossible after the wool has been removed, although it is 
quite possible to carry out the job any time after the sheep arc carrying seven or 
eight months^ wool. 

The small flock owner who is breeding for wool should have an ideal in his 
mind. He must have in view the sheep tliat wUl grow the type of wool most payable 
ajid best suited to the district, and he will find it worth ^hijo’ to acquaint himself 
with the views of those who have had iDtiger experience as to the most satisfactory 
tyi>e of wt^l to grow under local conditio^. Having thus got his ideal before him, 
he should keep it steadily before him, st^riviiig each year when classing his sheep to 
bring the flock nearer the ideal by culling out all ewes that vary greatly in any of the 
essential qualities. The important qualities to consider are a well-shaped frame, 
considering the type and breed, good legs (not crooked), and wool of the desired 
quality (fineness), and as even and dense' as x^ossible all over the body. Kegarding 
the frame, it may be remarked that if the flock is of Merino l)retd, it is not neces- 
c.'iry to have quite such a shapely catcase as with the mutton breeds. 

The most common faults arc’ small, undersized, or weedy frame, a di}! behind 
the nhouldcrs called devil’s grip” (a sign of weak constitution), narrow shoulders 
or hips, and crooked legs or feet. Common faulty in the wool growth which should 
also be avoided are unevenness over the body, lack, of density or length, and dullness 
or dinginess in colour due to too much condition or to an undesirable tyxie of yolk. 
There are other wool eharaeteristics and faults which should be considered, but those 
mentioned are the most important. 


If yoii like tbe ^Joumaly^ kindly bring It under tbe notice of 
joiir neighbours wbo are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and tbe annual (diorge of one sbilling is merely to coyer postage 
lor .|be twelre montbs.' 







WlMl 'The Super Quality Medi- 

V I lYlhilwfV Gated Stock Lick 

ManagmTt Dimora Statiorit Maxw^lion, writ0» us as follows: —*' IPe sent 10,000 Sheep to the 
Chstlers Tou?ors Dblricl on agisltnenl. There mas plotilij oj jeod but they more not doinq as melt esT 
mould mUh. beitiq impressed milh the prospects oJ Plmlick, I ordered a ton for these sheep, The result 
exceeded my expectations. IPithiu three days the digerence mas noticeable. IPithin a meek they mere 
doinq mell. IPithin three meeks one mould not recognise them as being the same sheep. <The result ma« 
truly fnatuellotls and the cause mas undoubtedly VIIYII.IOIC.** 

IPholesale Distribulinq Agents-** 

T. MeWllllam .& Coy. Ltd., Brisbane 
Samuel Allen & Sons Limited, Townsville, Cairns 
Thos. Brown & Sons Ltd., Rockhampton 
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^ariT> /^otcs for 

Field. —May is usually a busy luoiith with the fanner—more i)articularly the 
wheatgrower, with whom the final preparation of his land prior to sowing is the one 
important ojieratlon. Late maturing varieties should be in the ground by the middle 
of the month at the latest. 

Clover land, intended primarily for feeding off, should be sown not later than the 
end of April. 

The necessity of pickling all wheat intended for sowing purposes is again 
emphasised; and for general purposes, combined with economy in cost of material, 
the bluestone and lime solution holds its own. To those who desire an easier but 
somewhat more costly method of treatment, carbonate of coi)pe‘r at the rate of 1 oz. 
to the bushel and used in a dry form is suggested. 

Potatoes, which in many districts are still somewhat backward, should have by 
this time received their final cultivation and hilling-up. 

The sowing of prairie grass on scrub areas may be continued, but should be 
finished this month. This is iin excellent Avinter grass, and does well in many i)arts 
of Southern Queensland. 

Root crops, sowings of which were made during April, should now receive special 
attention in the matter of thinning out and keeping the soil surface well tilled to 
prevent undue evaporation of moisture. 

Every effort should be made to secure sufficient supplies of fodder for stock 
during the winter, conserved either in the form of silage or hay. 

Cotton crops are now fast approaching the' final stages of harvesting. All 
consignments to the ginnery should be legibly branded with the owner ’s initials. In 
this matter the consignor is usually most careless, causing much delay and trouble in 
identifying jiarcels, which are frequently received minus the address labels. 


Orchard j^otes for May* 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

In these notes for the past two months the attention of citrus-growers has been 
called to the extreme importance of their taking every possible care in gathering, 
handling, packing, and marketing, as the heavy losses that frcliueiitly occur in 
Southern shipments can only be prevented by so treating the fruit that it is not 
bruised or otherwise injured. It has been pointed out that no citrus fruit in which 
the skin is perfect and free from injury of any kind can become specked or blue- 
mouldy, as the fungus causing the trouble cannot obtain an entry into any fruit in 
which the skin is intact. Growers are, therefore, again warned of the risk they run 
by sending blemished fruit South, and are urged to exercise the greatest care in 
the handling of their fruit. No sounder advice has been given in these notes than 
that dealing with the gathering, handling, grading, jiacking, and marketing, not only 
of citrus, but of all other classes of fruit. 

It is equally important to know how to dispose of fruit to the best advantage 
ais it is to know' how to grow it. To say the least, it is very bad business to go to the 
expense of planting and caring for an orchard until it becomes productive and then 
neglect to take the necessary care in the marketing of the resultant crop. Main crop 
lemons should be cut and cured now, instead of being allowed to remain on the tree 
to develop thick skins and coarseness. As soon as the fruit shows the first signs of 
colour or is large enough to cure down to about from 2.1 to 2^ in. in diameter, it 
should be picked, care being taken to handle it very gently, as tlic secret of success¬ 
fully curing and keeping this fruit is to see that the skin is not injured in the 
slightest, as even very slight injuries induce decay or s])ecking. .All citrus fruits 
must be' sweated for at least seven days before being sent to the Southern States, as 
this permits of the majority of specky or.fly-infested fruits being rej^ted. Citrus 
trees may be planted during this month, provided the land has been properly prepared 
and is in a fit state to receive them; if not, it is better to delay the planting till the' 
land is right. 

In planting, always see that the ground immediately below the base of the tree 
is well broken up, so that the main roots can penetrate deeply into the soil and not 
ruii; on the' surface. If this is done and the trees are planted so that the roots are 
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given a downward tendency, and aU roots tending to grow on or near the surface are 
removed, the tree will have a much better hold of the soil and, owing to the absence' 
of purely surface roots, the land can be kejit well and deoi3ly cultivated, and be thus 
able to retain an adequate supply of moisture in dry i)eriods. Do not forget to prune 
well back when planting, or to cut away all broken roots. 

All orchards, pineapple and banana plantations should be kept clean and free 
from all weed growth, and the soil should be well worked so as to retain moisture. 

Custard apples will be cpming forward in quantity, and the greatest care ^lould 
be taken to see that they are' properly graded and packed for the Southern markets, 
only one layer of one sized fruit being packed in the special cases provided for this 
fruit—cases which permit of the packing of fruit ranging from 4 to 6 in. diameter 
in a single layer. 

Slowly acting manures—such as meatworks manure—^may be applied to orchards 
and vineyards during the month; and lime can be applied where necessary. Land 
intended for planting with pineapples or bananas during the coming spring can be 
got ready now, as, in the case of pineapples, it is a good plan to allow the land to 
lie fallow and sweeten for some time before planting; and, in the case of bananas, 
scrub fallen now gets a good chance of drying thoroughly before it is fired in spring, 
a good burn being thus secured. 


THE GRANITE BELT, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN TABLELANDS. 

Clean up all orchards and vineyards, destroy all weeds and rubbish likely to 
harbour fruit I)est8 of any kind, and keep the surface of the soil well stirred, so as to 
give birds and predaceous insects every chance to destroy any fruit fiy pupa> which 
may be harbouring in the soil. If this is done, many pests that would otherwise' find 
shelter and thus be able to live through the winter will be exposed to both mitural 
enemies and cold. 

Further, it is a good plan to clean up the land before priming takes place as, if 
delayed till the pruning has been finished, the land is apt to dry out in a droughty 
season. 

Pruning can be started on such varieties as have shed their leaves towards the 
end of the month, as it is a good plan to get this work through as early in the season 
as possible, instead of putting it off until spring. Karly-prunod tre(‘s develop their 
buds better than those pruned late in the season. These remarks refer to trees —not 
vines, as the later vines are pruned in the season the better in the' Granite Belt 
district, as late pruned vines stand a better chance to escape injury by late spring 
frosts. 

All worthless, badly diseased, or worn-out trees that are no longer profitable, and 
which are not worth working oyer, should be taken out now and burnt, as they are 
only a menace and a harbour for pests. 

Land intended for planting should be got ready as soon as possible, as, if 
ploughed up roughly and allowed to remain exposed to the winter frosts, it will 
becomes sweetened and the trees planted in it will come away much better than if set 
out in raw land. In any case the land must be properly prepared, for once the trees 
are planted it is a difficult matter to get the whole of the land as well worked as is 
possible prior to planting, 

Slowly acting manure—such as gi’ound island phosphates or basic phosphates— 
may be applied to orchards and vineyards. They are' not easily washed out of the 
soil, and will become slowly available and thus ready for use of the trees or vinos 
during their spring growth. Lime may also bo applied where necessary. 

This is a good time to attend to any drains—surface, cut-off, or underground. 
The two former should be cleaned out, and in the case of the latter all outlets should 
be examined to see that they are quite clear and that there' is a good getaway for the 
drainage water. New drains may also be put in where required. 

In the warmer parts citrus fruits will be ready for marketing, and lemons ready 
for cutting and curing. The same advice that has been given with respect to coast- 
grown fruit applies equally to that grown inland; and growers will find that careful 
handling of the fruit will pay them well. Lemons grwn inland are, as a rule, of 
superior quality to those grown on the coast, but are apt to become too large if left 
too long on toe trees, so it is advisable to cut and cure them as soon as they are 
i-eadjr. If thif is done and they are properly handled, they may be kept for months, 
andrtrill be etjual tp a»y that are imported. 
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If the weather is very dry, citrus trees may rt‘qiiire an irrigation, but, unless tlie 
trees are showing signs of distress, it is better to depend on the cultivation of the 
soil to retain the necessary moisture, as the apidication of winter now is ai)t to cause 
the fruit to become soft and puffy, so that it will not keep or carry well. 

Land intended for new orchards should be got ready at once, as it is advisable 
to i)lant fairly early in the season in order that the trees may become established 
before the weather again becomes hot and dry. If the ground is dry at the time of 
])lanting, set the trees in the usual manner and cover the roots with a little soil; then 
give them a good soaking; and when the water lias soaked into the soil, fill the hole 
with dry soil. This is much better than surface watering. 


Tb® Hon)® and tb® Qarden. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Onions which have been planted in seed beds may now be transplanted. The 
ground should long since have been thoroughly cleaned, pulverised, and should be 
rolh‘d yirevious to transj^lanting. Onions may still hv sown in the open on clean and 
well-jirejiared gi’ound. In favourable weather plant out cabbages, lettuce', leeks, 
beetroot, endivi*, &c. Sowings may also be made of all these as wadi as of peas, 
broad beaus, kohl rabi, radislu^s, K])imicli, turnijis, parsnips, and carrots, and, where 
sulticiently large, thinned out. Dig and prepare beds for asi)aragus, using plenty of 
well-rotted farmyard manure. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Planting and tramsplanting may be carried out simultaneously during this month 
in showery weather; the plants will thus be fully established before the early frosts 
sot in. Camellias and gardenias may be safely transplanted, also such soft-wooded 
plants as verlxmas, petunias, ismtstemons, heliotr()|>e; &c. Cut back and prune all 
trees and shrubs ready for digging. Dahlia bulbs should be taken up and placed in 
a shady situation out of doors. Plant bulbs, such as anemones, ranunculus, snow¬ 
flakes, freesias, ixias, watsoiiias, iris, narcissus, dalTodils, kc. Tulips will not suit 
the Queensland climate, but hyacinths may be tried, although success is doubtful. 
All sliades and screens may now Vie removed to enable the plants to get tlie full 
beiielit of tlie air. Pork in the mulching, and keep the walks free from weeds. Clip 
hedges and edgings. 


APPLE AND PLUM PRESERVATION. 

By Miss A. KNIGHT, Fruit Preserving Expert.* 

THE, APPLE. 

The apple is regarded Viy many as the king of fruits; Most of us are fully aw'are 
of its wonderful medicinal qualities, and, with few exceptions, every one finds it an 
agreeable and wholesome food. 

It may be said that the ayiplo family caters for all tastes, as it includes sweet, 
sour, crisp, firm, and floury varieties, and from these we may choose good dessert and 
good booking varieties. 

Hardly any fruit would be missed more than the apple. It will blend well with 
nearly all foods, and almost any flavouring agent will tone nicely with it. 

If every housewife could make up her mind to preserve a case or more of good, 
juicy cooking apples, she would find them very useful during the sjpfing and early 
summer when fruit is in many places unolitainable. 

Any good cooking apple will preserve well, I would suggest that a quantity be 
preserved in the form of pulp or puree, for such makes a good foundation for many 
preparations suitable fox the daily menu. 

* In the ** Journal of Agriculture,^’ Victoria, for February, 
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If we think for a moment of the many ways in which cooked ajjples may be 
served at table we will realise tlio value of having such a foundation at hand, and 
always ready to use. Some of the pulp should be put up plain, that is, sweetened 
to taste, but with the addition of no other ingredient than sugar. It is advisable, 
too, that some should be fiavouied with various suitable flavourings. Some may bo 
flavoured with whole ginger, some with cinnamon and cloves, and some with sweet 
spice. Apples can especially be recommended for variations of this nature, and we 
all know that a fresh method of serving food will often have a beneficial effect on 
the appetite. 

Some Apple Dishes. 

The gingered puree is excellent for tart fillings; so also is that flavoured with 
cinnamon and cloves. Plain sweetened apple pulj) will blend well wdth fresh or 
preserved wild blackberries. While it will also work in to advantage with other tart 
fillings. 

The proportion of apple puree for adding to the fresh blackberries wH>uld be one 
cup to two cups of blackberries; to those one tablespoon of sugar (or to taste), and 
a little strained lemon juice should be added. Either variety of paste may be used^ 
flaky or short, according to preference. 

The plain, sweetened, apple pulp makes an excellent sauce for serving with roast 
pork, duck, &c. For this purpose the contents of the jar should be re-heated in an 
enamelled saucepan. Then, after it has boiled for a minute or two, add the strained 
juice of half a lemon for each cup of apple pulp. ])o not hoil the sauce after adding 
the lemon juice. 

The flavoured apple is nice when baked in a deej) dish with the surface of the 
pulp covered with thin slices of buttered broad, then dusted with sugar and a little 
nutmeg. Sometimes, if the puree is very firm, the buttered bread will need to be 
slightly sprinkled with a little syrup, just to moisten it slightly. Wlien nicely baked, 
servo hot with a little cream. 

Dutch apple cake from preserved apple can be highly recommended; also many 
other similar tasty variations which can be quickly prepared. 

Apple Puree—« Plain.** 

Take any good, tart, cooking apples. Peel, core, and cut them up. Put on to 
cook in the preserving pan, with very little water—just enougli to prevent burning. 
Put the lid on the pan, and bring slowly to boiling heat, then remove the lid, and 
allow the fruit to boil for about fifteen raiiitites, stirring occasionally. 

Meanwhile, the containers should be made quite hot. This is best done by 
steaming, or immersing them in hot water. When the jars are hot, ladle the boiling 
pulp carefully into them, and seal air-tight at once. Stand the jars on a wet cloth, 
and when cold they arc ready for storing. 


Gingered Apple Puree. 

Proceed in the same manner as for the i)lain, but allow about :1 lb. of sugar to 
each pound of ajiples, and a small piece of whole ginger. Dried ginger (also green, 
when procurable) is suitable, and should be bruised, ti(‘d in a piece of cloth, and 
suspended in the mixture during the cooking, and removed before the puree is bottled. 


Cinnamon Flavoured Product. 

Cook the af>pleH and sugar in the sajue manner as fhat described for the gingered 
puree, but instead of ginger, add about I inch of the stick cinnamon and three 
cloves to each pound of apples. When the product is cooked, rejnove the cinnamon 
and cloves from the puree, which should be bottled while at boiling heat. 

Apple Marmalade. 

For apple jam, or as it is sometimes called, apple marmalade, the Rokewood 
apple will give excellent results. The colour will be a deep red, and the flavour good 
if the apples are nice and fresh. A slow cooking ia better than rapid boiling for 
apple jam. 

Apjiie Blends* 

Apple and quince in equal parts make up nicely, for either jelly or jam, Apple 
and rliSSbftrb ia another nice combination; also apple and mulberries. 
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PRESERVAtlON OF PLUMS. 

Though plums will not, perhaps, blend in cpiitc so many eombinations in cooking 
as apples, they are an excellent fruit for winter use. They make goo<l pies, and are 
very suitable for steamed suet puddings, and in the warmer weather they make nice 
chilled sweets. The plum season is not a long one, therefore it is well to have this 
fruit stored in the larder for winter use. The Orlean, Blue Diamond, Grand Duke, 
President, Yellow Gage, (^reen Gage, and Yellow Magnum Bonum are all good pie 
plums. 

All plums for bottling are better for being on the firm side. The filling syrup 
should not be made too strong, as a very strong syrup will sometimes cause the skins 
to toughen. Extra sugar can always bo added to them .at the time of making the 
pie or pudding. The usual allowance of sugar when bottling the plums is 4 oz. to 
each pint of water. This is boiled for ten minutes, then strained, and it is ready 
for use. 

The raw plums should be packed into the preserving jars, with about a tablespoon 
of cold syrup, the jars then placed on the rack inside the steriliser, with sufficient 
water to barely reach the top of the rack, and this brought gradually to boiling heat. 
This heat is maintained for ten to fifteen minutes, according to size of jar. The jars 
are then filled with the boiling syrup from the kettle, and sealed air-tight at once. 

Spiced plums suitable for serving with hot meats are a])prcciated by many. 
For spicing, firm-fleshed i^lums are the best to use. They should b(‘ heated through 
slowly by steam (but not softened too much), and the sw^eet spiced dressing poured 
ov(‘r them while they are still hot. The dressing could be of any desired flavouring. 
The average fancy is something like this:—2 pints of vinegar; 1 oz. of cloves; ^ oz. 
of nutmeg; 1 oz. of cinnamon; 1 11). or Ij lb. of sugar. 

To make it, simmer the vinegar for a few minutes with the ingredients added. 

The latter, wdth the exception of the sugar, should be tied in a muslin bag and 

suspended in the vinegar. When sufficiently flavoured, remove the bag of spices. 

Tlic vinegar is tlien ready to be ponred over the ])bims. They should then be sealed 
and stored. 


A HANDY GATEWAY—ILLUSTRATED. 

7t is awkward to open a big, heavy farmyard gate with a basket of feed on one 
shoulder, [varticularly if it must be done repeatedly at each feeding time. One Iowa 
farmer avoids this effort by arranging his gate as shown in the sketch, which is 



reproduced from ‘‘Hoard's Dairyman." The smaller gate is wide enough for a man 
to walk through comfortably, but it is too narrow for cattle to get through should it 
be left open. ^ 

Both gates hook to the same post. The smaller is hung from the side of the 
barn or feed storeroom, and the larger slides between two posts. Since the narrow 
gate is used many times to the few times it is necessary to open the large gate, making 
the change has saved this farmer considerable time and effort. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DAtAP TOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timeb OOMPUTBI) * D. EGLINTON,:I'.K.A.S., and A. C. EGLINTON. 


HUES OF SUHBtSE. SUNSET. AND 
HOONBISE. 


AT WAHWICK. 


MOON RISK. 



April, 

luf8. 

May 

1928. 

! April, 
1928. 

May 

1928. 

Date 

Bites. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

6.4 

.5.49 

6.20 

6.18 

p.m. 

3.52 

p.m. 

3.36 

2 

6.4 

5.48 

G.21 

5.17 

4.31 

4.6 

3 

6.5 

5.47 

6.22 

5.16 

6,2 

4.34 

4 

6.6 

5.45 

6.22 

6.16 

6.32 

5.4 

5 

6.6 

5.44 

6,23 

6.16 

6.2 

5.37 

6 

6.7 

6.43 

6.28 

6.1,5 

6.32 

6.12 

7 

6.7 

5 42 

6.24 

5.14 

8.2 

6.51 

8 

6.8 

5.41 

6.24 

6.13 

7.36 

7.37 

9 

6.8 

5.40 

6.25 

5.12 

8.11 

8.26 

10 

6.9 

5.39 

6.26 

5.11 

8 63 

9.20 

U 

6,9 

6.38 

8,26 

5.11 

9.40 

10.15 

12 

0.10 

6.37 

6.26 

5.10 

10.30 

11.15 

13 

6,10 

5.36 

6.27 

5.10 

11.26 


14 

6.11 

6.35 

6.27 

5.9 


a.m. 

12.16 

16 

6.11 

6.84 

6.28 

6.9 

1 a.m. 
12.24 

1.17 

16 

6.12 

5.33 

6.29 

5.8 

1,25 

2.20 

17 

6.12 

5.32 

6.30 

5,7 

2.29 

3.24 

18 

6.13 

5.31 

6.31 

5.G 

. 3.33 

4.31 

19 

6.13 

5.30 

6.32 

5.6 

4 38 

5.41 

20 

6.14 

5.29 

6.32 

55 

5.46 

6.52 

21 

6.14 

.5.28 

0.33 

5.5 

0.53 

8.2 

22 

6.15 

5.27 

6.33 

5.5 

8.4 

9.8 

23 

6.15 

5.26 

6.34 

6.4 

9.18 

10.11 

24 

6.10 

5.25 

6.34 

5.4 

10.20 

11.6 

26 

6.16 

5.21 

6.35 

5.8 

11.24 

11.64 

26 

6.17 

6.23 

6.36 

6.3 

p.m. 

12.21 

p.m. 

12.33 

27 

6.17 

6.22 

6.36 

5.3 

1.12 

1.8 

28 

6.18 

6.22 

6.86 

5.2 

1.54 

1.89 

29 

6.18 

5.21 

6.87 

6.2 

2.,32 

2.7 

30 

6.19 

5.21 

6 38 

5.2 

3.3 

2.40 

31 



6.88 

6.2 


3.6 


^Phases of the Moon, Occult|tions, &c. 

1^6 times stated are for Queensland, New 8outh 
Wal^s, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

^ 6 April O Moon 1 38 p.m. 

„ '‘13^ „ J) Last Quarter 6 8 p.m. 

to ,, ® New Moon 8 24 p.m, 

*;87 „ ( First Quarter 7 4?. a.m. 

Apogee 8th April, at 10 12 a.m. 

Perigee 2l8t April, at 6 12 a.m. 

Ojnega Orphluobi will be occtilted on the 10th 
from about 1.30 at Mackay and somewhat later in 
Southern Queensland. 

On the 10th at 11 p.m. the Moon will be passing 
Saturn, slightly to the south of it. A small star in 
Orjuliiucus between Scorpio and Saggitarlus will be 
occulted by the Moon, commencing,about a'quarter 
pairt three in the morning. A Binall star In 
Saggitarius (Magnitude 5.8) will be occulted by the 
Moon about a quarter past ten on tlie evening of 
tha 12th. In the south-east of Queensland this will 
form an interesting object for observation on Its 
re^pearance on the bright side of the Moon, about 
hAtt.aii hour alter it has risen. This occultation 
^iil require binoculars or telescope. 

^he occultation of Eta Leonis (Magnitude 3.6) 
will take place only in the Northern part of 
Queensland at such places as Charters Towers and 
Cairns, a little before half past nine on the evening 
of the 28th. At Brisbane, Toowoomba, Warwick, 
etc., the star will be seen to skirt the southern edge 
of the Moon without being occulted. 

The conjunction of Venus and Jupiter at 6 p.m. 
will •Occur when both are below the horizon, but 
they will bo visible in the cjarly morning before 
sunrise. 

Omega Virginia (Magnitude 5.4) will be occulted 
on tliC 30th, before half past seven at Warwick and 
seven or eight minutes earlier at Townsville. The 
reappearance of the star on the western side of tlie 
Moon will occiw at Warwick about forty minutes 
later. 

.5 May O Full Moon 6 11 a.m. 

18 „ )) Last Quarter G 50 a.m. 

10 „ • New Moon 11 i4 p.m. 

2() „ i First Quarter 7 11 p.m. 

Apogee 5th May at 2 30 p.m. 

Perigee 19th May at 3 36 p.m. 

On the Srd, Mercury will be on the farthest side 
of its orbit and will pass behind the Sun. 

Beta Scorpil, a star of about the third magnitude, 
will be occulted by the Moon soon after half-pastt 
slx^on the evening of the 6th, at Brisbane, Too¬ 
woomba, Warwick, and other places in Southeru 
Qiieensland where the Moon rises before that time. 
The star will reappear on the western side of tlie 
Moon an hour later. At places in Northern Queens¬ 
land the time of disappearance will be somewhat 
later and of reappearance earlier. 

The conjunction of Saturn with the Moon, about 
3 o’clock In the morning of the 8th, will take place in 
the part of the sky between Scorpio and Saggitarius, 
which affords no other brilliant object. Saturn will 
be about four diameters of the Moon to the north¬ 
ward. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwlndl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Ounnamulla. 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonligdit nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about-six hours before the aun^ sets, and 
U is moonlight only till about midnight* After full moon it will be latNr each e^nlng before 
It risee* anorrben in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It muet be remembered that ^e tlmee r^erred to are only roughly approximate, ae fho 
relative posltiohe of the sun and moon vary oonefderably. 

pafftlonlers on this Pate were eompnted for thti Jeuraal, and ehould not be 
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VoL. XXIX. 1 MAY, 1928. Part 6 


0S>enf and Comment. 

Anzac. 

1 iTITH Australians the name of Anzac has grown into a great tradition^ and the 
anniversary of the landing on Gallipoli (25th Ajiril) was fitly commemorated 
througliout the Commonwealth. In every town and hamlet Australians gathered to 
pay a tribute of respect and reverence to the memory of lirave men ivho fought and 
died for a cause they believed, and we believe, to be true and just. Reverence for 
their memory we must feel, or else lie recreant to the best within ns, and as a people 
we cannot afford to be recreant to any high ideal—that was the spirit of the nation¬ 
wide commemoration, dust thirteen years ago the Australian citizen soldiers went 
into the real business of war—a war which in the light of events that arc now 
history was for us absolutely inevitable—with nndefeatable courage. They made a 
name for themselves and for their country, and through their service and tlieir 
sacrifice added a new and brilliant chapter to the story of our race. And what sort 
of men iverc they, and what was the dominant motive that impelled them? 

Mr. Bean, the Australian war historian, in sim})le and noble language, gives 
us the thrilling answer:—lay in the mettle of the men themselves. To be the 
sort of man who would give way when his mates were trusting to his firmness; to be 
the sort of man who would fail when the line, the whole force, aiul the allied cause 
required his endurance, to have made it necessary for another unit to do his own 
unit’s work; to live the rest of his life haunted by the knowledge that he had set 
his hand to a soldier’s task and had lacked the grit to carry it through—that was the 
prospect which these men could not face. Life was very dear, but life was not 
28 
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worth living unless they could be true to their idea of Australian manhood. Standing 
upon that alone, when help failed and hope faded, when the end loomed clear in 
front of them, when the whole world seemed to crumble and the heaven to fall in, 
they faced its ruin undismayed. ^ * 


The Sugar Position. 

T THINK it is necessary that the Australian public should be, fully advised of 

* the sugar position, as statements are appearing in the Southern Press which 
are not accurate,'^ the Premier (Mr. W. McCormack) informed the Press recently. 

Referring to the sugar duties in Britain, he declared that subsequent advices 
had confirmed the opinion of the cabled information expressed in his statement of 
24th April. '‘I stated there,'’ he added, “that the Australian industry had avoided 
a loss of 30s. per ton, or over £250,000, by the acceptance of the 99 per cent, instead 
of the Empire Federation's original prO|)osal. However, whilst we have gained 
that advantage over the original proposal, it must not be taken as an added 
advantage over the previous tariff. The reduction of duty on foreign sugar under 
98 i)er cent, without the reduction on foreign 99 per cent., as stated previously, 
reduced the competition on foreign refined; but Queensland's higher class sugar must 
of necessity face the competition of foreign raws, on which the duty has been 
reduced. The added preference to Queensland’s sugar over 99 i)er cent, is, therefore, 
nominal and ineffective. The Queensland sugar industry will benefit by the increased 
demand by British refiners for raw sugars, but to what extent the admitted advan¬ 
tage of the new tariff will operate remains to be seen. Undoubtedly, there appears 
to be a slight advantage, but to what the advantage will be can only be determined 
when the actual results of competition become operative." 


The Coming Northern Cane Harvest. 

^ECXlto crops are expected to be harvested in the Herbert and Tully cane areas 
in the coming season. The cane is in a satisfactory condition, and it is 
probable that the crushing will be continued for several weeks of next year. In a 
report to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr. H. T. 
Easterby), the Northern field assistant (Mr. A. P. Gibson) states that the cane crop 
forex’Ast for 1928 is 230,000 tons for Maenade and 237,000 tons for Victoria, or a 
total of 467,000 tons for the Herbert River district. This estimated tonnage is 
105,000 tons greater than that milled last year, when 361,628 tons yielded 49,637 
tons of sugar. Although it was difficult to give an estimate of the crop, except in 
approximate terms, of such a new and ever-increasing area as the Tully district, 
the probable harvest will be something like 210,000, tons, as against last season's 
crushing of 202,856 tons. 

Ttie Banana Industry—Beetle Borer Investigation. 

T he Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) has announced 
that he is arranging for Mr. J. L. Froggatt, of the Entomological Staff of this 
Department, to visit Java this month, for the purpose of making inquiries there with 
a view to procuring the necessary stock to breed up the insects known to be natural 
eaemies of the banana beetle borer. It is estimated that the banana industry has 
a to this State closely approaching £1,000,000 sterling per annum, and it is 

capable of further expansion. The banana beetle borer has proved to be a serious 
pest to the industry, and the Entomologists of the Department, and Mr. Froggatt in 
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particular, have given close attention to this pest. The Committee of Direction i» 
olfering a reward of £5,000 to any private citizen who discovers a means whereby 
the beetle borer may be effectively controlled, and the fact that the fruitgrowers of 
this State are prepared to offer such a substantial reward is indicative of the damage- 
done to their industry by this pest. The beetle borer ig known to exist in Java, but 
in that country it is not considered an insect of economical importance; and it is 
possible that it is there kept under subjection by natural native enemies known 
to exist in Java, one being a beetle and the other a fly. There is no conclusive 
evidence available, however, to indicate that this possible means of control of the 
beetle borer w'ould be efficacious in Queensland, but it does appear that biological 
control offers more promise of success than that likely to be achieved by any other 
means; besides the results in Java are most encouraging. Apart from his main 
mission, Mr. Froggatt will, while in Java, investigate the insect pests of crops 
common to both Java and Queensland. At the same time, he will make a note of 
tro[)ical crops, such as tea and coffee, now raised in Java, that might also be useful 
in Queensland. 

Transport of Bananas. 

U IT'FFICIENT transport of bananas by railway is a i)roblem that a special 
^ committee is being appointed to deal with,said the Acting Premier and' 
Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) recently in the course 
of a Press interview. He added that the matter will be dealt with in conjunction 
with the system of establishing banana experiment stations for research in cultiva¬ 
tion and pest problems. Chi the transport committee the Commissioner for Railways- 
(Mr. J. W. Davidson) will have a representative, and the body will recommend 
improvements that might lead to the better transport of bananas by rail. Considera¬ 
tion of this phase is made necessary by the expansion of the industry in the North, 
and the increasing crop now being marketed in Southern areas. 

School of Instruction In Pig Husbandry. 

A rrangements have been made to hold a School of Instruction in Pig 
Husbandry at the Queensland Agricultural High School and College from 
Monday, llth June, to Saturday, 23rd June, and applications to attend the school 
are being invited from those who are desirous of improving their knowledge of JUK 
raising. Theoretical and practical instruction will be given in the breeding, cross¬ 
breeding, feeding, marketing, judging, diseases, and cure and management of pigs. 
It is proposed, in addition, that, in the course of the currency of the school, to* 
arrange visits to bacon factories so that those attending may have the opiiortunity of 
studying all the operations involved in the treatment of bacon pigs of varying ages; 
and weights. Schools of Instruction in Tractor Management and Butter Factory 
operation have already proved their practical value, and it is anticipated that the 
School in Pig Husbandry will be equally popular and instructive. The fee for the 
complete course has been fixed at £2 13s. 6d. for each student, exclusive of the 
additional cost entailed in the visits to bacon factories, wdiich is expected to be about 
£1 4s. Both men and women may attend the school. Officers of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock will assist the Principal and the regular staff of the College. 
Applications from those desirous of attending should be sent to the Principal,. 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College, T.P.O. South, Queensland, as early 
as possible, in order to facilitate arrangements for the course. All inquiries concern¬ 
ing the school, cost, railway fares, and the like should be addressed to the Principal. 
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®f §^3®^ 0^penn)ent §(aHons. 

PLANT PATHOLOGY AND SUGAR TECHNOLOGY, 

APPOINTMENT OF INVESTIGATION OFFICERS. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, has informed the Press 
that at a recent Executive Council Mr. Arthur Frank Bell and Mr. Norman Bennett 
were appointed Investigation Officers in Plant Pathology and Sugar Mill Technology 
respectively. These two officers will be attached to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations. 

Both gentlemen were sent early in 1924 by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock to visit the chief canegrowdng centres of the world, and have just returned to 
Queensland after a tour extending over four years. 

After leaving Brisbane, Mr. Bell’s first stopping place was Honolulu, where he 
spent a short time. He then proceeded to California, where he remained for eighteen 
months attending lectures and doing reseaiadi work in the University of California. 
During the summer vacation of 1925 he joined Dr. H. W. Kerr, another of the Dei)art- 
ment’s sugar scholars, and thtjy made a tour of Louisiana, Florida, and Cuba. A 
comprehensive study of the sugar-cane agriculture of those jfiaces was made. Mr. 
Bell then returned to the University of California for a further year’s work, and in 
the summer of 1926 he made an extensive tour, whicdi included visits to Central 
America, Porto Rico, and the British and French West Indies, returning to the United 
States to attend the International Botanical Conference. 

He then crossed to England, and did a ycnir’s research in the Royal College of 
Science in the University of London. During the vacation of the College he visited 
a number of lesearch centres in Holland and Germany. From England he returned 
to Hawaii, and through the courtesy of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
spent some four montlis as an honorary membtn* of the staff of the Experimental 
Station. 

Leaving Honolulu in December of 1927, he went via. .Ia])an and China to the 
Philippine Islands, where he vspent a month. Here he was joined by Mr. Norman 
Bennett, and they proceeded to Java together and spent a month in various parts of 
the island. 

From the point of view of scientific sugar production, Mr. Bell is of the opinion 
that we have much to learn from Ha>vaii and Java, although we compare very 
favourably with the other sugar countries. Both the Javan and Haw^aiian stations 
employ some forty to fifty scientists, and arc doing some remarkably fine work. 
Incidentally, these stations have been resjmnsible for the breeding of P.O.J. 2878 and 
H. 109 respectively, both of which have been of incalculaVde value to the sugar 
industry of these tw’o places. 

From an agricultural point of view, these two countries have three outstanding 
])olicies. The first of these is the careful planning of a breeding programme for some 
years ahead, and taking all precautions to ensure a complete knowledge of the 
parentage of the canes produced. P.O.J. 2878, which has increased the Javan yield 
per acre by some 20 per cent., did not arise in a haphazard fashion, but is the 
culminating point of several years of carefully planned breeding. 

The second line of policy is the use of the ^ ^ checkerboard ’ ’ system in all experi¬ 
mental work. This consists in laying out all cx)mparative experiments in the manner 
of a checkerboard, with about ten repefitions of each experiment. This ensures against 
errors on account of variations in soil, and also allows of the results being examined 
mathematically to determine whether any differences between treated and controlled 
plots arc significant. 

The third point is the recognition of the desirability for unrestricted interchange 
of knowledge between all persons engaged in the sugar industry. In both Java and 
Hawaii one may have access to afiy figures in both the sugar houses and the field, and 
men from neighbouring plantations are always welcome to any information. These 
people have realised that working behind closed doors is out of date, and that the 
greate.st benefits to both the individual and the State are only obtained by .the mutual 
dissemination of knowledge. 

Mr. Norman Bennett, the Investigations Officer for Sugar Mill Technology, first 
went to Java and spent three months in the island visiting faxdories and studying 
the various methods of control and manufactures carried out by the mills and estates. 
The elaboration of these methods has been worked out by the Dutch scientists of the 
Proefstation over a period of thirty years. 

. Fyoijr Java he went to Scotland, where he spent nine months with a Scotch 
engin^ring fiTMi before visiting the English refineries and machinery manufacturers. 
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In September, 1925, he proceeded to the canegrowing State of Louisiana, in the 
United States, which at that time was busily engaged in the reconstruction of an 
industry that had come to the verge of ruin owing to adverse seasons, insect pests, 
and diseases of the local cane varieties. He spent fifteen months in Baton Rouge at 
the Louisiana State University under Dr. G. E. Coates, Dean of the Audubon Sxigar 
School. As the university is operated by State funds, the experimental station staff 
was brought into close relatioJiship with the university, and Mr. Bennett was able to 
do university work under the direction of the station officers in the chemical depart¬ 
ment of the university. 

While in Baton Rouge he was able to olxtain good practical experience at the 
model factory on a large scale, and experiment on the possibility of beet culture and 
beet sugar manufacture in Louisiana. He had also the opportunity of getting further 
experience in the manufacture of sorghum syrup and y)lantation white sugar manu¬ 
facture. 

In 1927 he spent the cane season in Ciilja, ajid whilst there attended the second 
meeting of the World’s Cane Sugar Technologists’ Association as the representative 
of the Queensland Dej)artment of Agriculture and Stock. Returning to Louisiana he 
visited the refineries and machinery manufacturers on the east coast, and then went 
to San Francisco, where he visited a few beet sugar factories before ])roceeding to 
Hawaii, where he syxent a month visiting factories on the difFerent islands of the group. 

Tie then left for the P]iili[>[)ine Islands and Java before returning to Queensland. 

The third travtdling scholar is Mr. JI. W. Kerr, wlio is now a doctor of philosophy. 
Mr. Kerr has been appointed Investigation Officer for Soils, but he will not actually 
take uj) his duti(*s here until about August next, as he is now in Hawaii. Since he 
has been away, Mr. Kerr has been in Java, the Philippines, Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Florida, Cuba, th(‘ ITniversity of Wisconsin, and the Rothamstead Ex])eriinent Station 
in England. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWERS. 

By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 

Importance of Collecting Cane Grubs. 

During this month grubs will probably be much in evidence; in many canefields 
v/liich last season were comparatively free from serious infestation. Wherever possible, 
these should be picked uj) from behind ploughs, while at the same time every encourage¬ 
ment should be given to insectivorous birds, such as the Ibis, Pew^ee, &c., to take 
active part in this useful work. 

Grubs of the greyback cockchafer will be mostly in the second and third stages 
of growth (width of head about 3/16ths to 5/16ths of an inch), and those of Lepidiota 
frenrJU, our smaller dark-reddish cane beetle, are in the tliird instar, and having 
finished feeding will soon l)e transforming to the pupal condition. 

It should not be forgotten that this common-sense method of control is recognised 
as being beneficial, and systematically yiractised as a matter of course in other sugar- 
growdng countries. 

Assuming that 50 })er cent, of the grubs collected in this way would, if left in 
the field, have produced female beetles (which is a very fair estimate), it follows 
that by picking up only a dozen grubs, one prevents the laying during the following 
season of about 216 eggs; which, if dejmsited in cane land, would produce enough 
grubs to completely destroy forty-three stools of plant cane. 


Green Mus sardine Fungus Attacking Cane Grubs. 

At this time of year we may expect to find specimens of our [)rimary scarabeeid 
cane grubs victimised by the vegetable parasite Metarrhizium anisopliWj, which is 
generally present in our canefields from March to June. When attacked by this 
entomogenous fungus the body of the grub becomes quickly filled by the roots or 
mycelium, and gradually hardening turns at first white, and finally an olive-green 
colour, the latter condition being the fruiting stage of the fungus, which consists of 
n thin crust formed of chains of spores. Grubs affected in this maimer do not 
decompose, but become mummified, and like a mouldy jiiece of cheese can be broken 
into pieces. 

Growers can, if desired, extend the sphere of usefulness of this parasite by 
collecting all such green crusted-looking grubs, lireaking them into powder, and 
thoroughly mixing this with about 100 times the quantity of moist, finely sifted soil, 
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rich in organic matter. This spore-infested earth should be sprinkled or sown as 
thinly as possible in the plough furrows when planting any areas of cane land known 
to be liable to become grub affected. 

How to Fumigate Cane Grubs. 

Growers desiring to obtain full information regarding soil fumigants, such as 
when and how to apply them, together with descriptions of same and ^.ost per acre 
for material and labour, should write to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experi¬ 
ment Stations, Department of Agriculture^ Brisbane, for a copy of a pamidilet 
published last month, dealing with the merits of paradichlorobcnzene, carbon bisul¬ 
phide, and calcium cyanide as efficient fumigants for comViating the ravages of soil- 
frecpienting grubs of co(‘kchafer beetles. This separate issue is a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the February number of the ^‘Queensland Agricultural Journal,’^ 
vol. xxix., Part 2, jjp. 97 to 113. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL 

The Entorrwlogist {Mr. E. Jarvis) at Meringa, near Cairns, has submitted the 
following report for the period March to April, 1928, to the Director of Sugar 
Experi'irvent Stations, Mr, H. T. Easterb'yi — 

Acetylene Light Attractive to Grey back Cockchafer. 

In a leading article appearing recently in the “Australian Sugar Journal“ 
(vol. xix., p, 645) the editor, when commenting on results obtained by the Assistant 
Entomologist at Bundaberg with regard to the very unimportant phototropic reaction 
manifested by females of our southern cockchafer {Pseudoho!ophylla furfuracea 
Bunn., concludes by remarking; “It is recognised that these observations apj)ly only 
to one variety of cane beetle, and it will be interesting to learn from our entomologists 
the bearing, if any, which the facts now established may be regarded as having upon 
the control of the other varieties, and particularly those so damaging to northern 
canefields. “ In view of the fact that several of our Cairns growers, chancing to 
read the report published by Mr. R. W. Mungomery in the February number of the 
above journal (vol. xix., pp. 656-657), have thoughtlessly taken his remarks to apply 
to cane beetles in general, including our northern ‘ ‘ greyback cockchafer, ’ ^ it becomes 
advisable to briefly enumerate the various experiments carried out here in connection 
wdth the phototropism of Jjcpidoderma a'bohirtum Waterh. 

When first entering upon the study of cane insects at the Gordonvale Entomo¬ 
logical Laboratory in 1914, I was told by tliose who had preceded me in this scientific 
work, that it was no use attempting experiments with light-traps against our cane 
beetle, as this cockchafer was not attracted by artificial light. 

Deciding, however, to obtain definite proof as to the correctness of such state¬ 
ments before setting aside this control method, an experiment was accordingly started 
during December, 1914, in a canefield on the “Carrah“ Estate with a light-trap 
specially designed by the writer for studying the phototropic reaction of this species 
towards acetylene light (“Queensland Agricultural Journal,“ vol. v., p. 226). 
During the first three evenings of 14th to 16th December the following definite results 
were secured, proving conclusively that alhohirtim is strongly attracted to white 
light:— 



Sky Clear ; No Wind ; 

No Moon. 

L 

. albohirfnm. 

Date. 

Average Temperature. 

Hours. 

Beetles 

Caught. 

Male. 

Female. 

Dec. 14 

70 deg. F. .. 

8 p.m.— 11 p.m. 

51 

40 

11 

Dec. 16 

76 deg. F. 

8 p.m.— 9 p.m. 

67 

46 

11 

Deo. 16 

77 deg. F. 

8 p.m.— 10 p.m. 

62 

45 

17 




170 

131 

39 


Further dbeervations made about a couple of weeks later yielded additional 
informltt^ib proving that this beetle, without doubt, continues susceptible to artificial 
light Ibiig after the emergence from the ground. Acetylene light was found to be 
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equally attractive to both sexes of this cane beetle throughout its aerial existence. 
The proportion of females captured at light about the middle of December varied, as 
shown above, from 20 to 25 jier cent.; but three weeks later, early in January, catches 
during two consecutive evenings yielded 47 and 75 per cent, of female beetles (see 
Bulletin No. 17, p. 11). These differences accorded with expectations, as although 
male specimens are known to predominate for a week or so after the first emergence, 
the sexes can generally be met with in about equal proportions by the beginning of 
January, while towards the end of that month conditions are often reversed and 
females become the more numerous. 

During the 1927*28 season, for instance, Mr. J. H. Buzacott (Asvsistant to 
Entomologist) carried out an exjieriment on 21st December with an acetylene lamp 
placed on uncultivated open forest country, about six chains distant from the nearest 
cane land. 

It was interesting to note that while the light was too near the ground and 
enclosed in the trap, no beetles were caught, but directly the light was placed on top 
of the trap, bringing the acetylene flame about 5 feet above ground level, ^^it was 
immediately assailed by grcybacks from the neighbouring shrubs, 31 being trapped 
in less than half an hour. These specimens, when examined later, were found by 
Mr. Buzacott to comproinisc 15 males and 16 females. On the same evening the 
present writer exposed a larger Millar lamp on the corner of a veranda within a few 
feet of a small ^‘weeping fig” tree (Fieiis henjamani)^ hanging a white sheet on 
one side of the lamp to act as a reflector. No less than 146 greyback cockchafers 
were captured by this method in less than an hour, 91 V)eing males and 55 female 
specimens. 

The prcdominence of the former sex may in this case have been due to the fact 
that tht‘ fig tree had been harbouring, for several days previously, feeding beetles 
which had been amongst the first to emerge from the soil. Later on, about the 
beginning of January, however, 369 greybacks, when captured in a similar manner 
from the same fig tree, were found to comj)rist‘ 93 females and 76 male cockchafers. 

With reference to the behaviour and mode of reaction manifested by alhohwtim 
while under the phototropic influence, data in this connection will be found in 
Bulletin No. 17 of this office, pp. 8-11, 19, 20, 41, 42, and 66. 

It will l)e seen from the foregoing details that, unlike the southern cane beetle, 
P. furfuro^cea, both sexes of our northern species, the notorious ”greyback^' cane 
beetle, are strongly attracted to artificial light. 

I’hototropic resi)onse of either a positive or negative stimulus varies greatly in 
different groups of insects. Various moths, beetles, or bugs, for instance, react 
negatively towards sunshine, or lamp light; that is to say, being lovers of darkness 
are repelled by such conditions. Common exam])les of this class are cockroaches, 
clothes-moths, bugs, grain weevils, &c. 

Nearly all the butterflies, on the other hand, fly only during sunny weather 
(positive phototropisni), while moths prefer the hours of darkness. Borne insects will 
react positively towards artificial light up to a certain point, \ipon reaching which 
they limy either become negatively phototropic and fly directly away from the source 
of illumination; or orientation may suddenly cease, and they may settle down close 
to the flame and remain (juite motionless. Others, again, rush straight for the point 
of attraction and are liurnt, or else will spin helplessly around the flame for a few 
minutes before meeting their fate. 

In many dipterous or coleopterous insects phototropic reaction is displayed by 
the males only. The southern cane beetle, Pacudoludophyla furfuracea, affords an 
excellent exam])le of the latter class, experiments carried out recently in Bundaberg 
by Mr. E. W. Mungomery having demonstrated the fact that only about 1 per cent, of 
specimens of this species taken in light-traps are of the female sex. 

As an illustration of the manner in which phototropisni may vary in species of 
closely related genera of the family Mclolonthi^, it will be of interest to mention 
that field experiments conducted about twenty years ago in America against beetles 
belonging to the genus Lachnosterna, showed that both sexes are readily attracted to 
light-traps, some species of this genus, however, displaying far more positive reaction 
than others. These beetles closely resemble in size, colour, and general appearance 
those of our southern cochchafer, F. furfuracea, ♦ 

Eight or more species of Lachnosterna are known to be injurious to the roots and 
foliage of various economic plants in Illinois. Of these, L. implicitaj perhaps, flies 
most freely to artificial lights, the number trapped in this manner in the year 1906, 
for instance, during field tests carried out at Urbana, extending over a period of 
twenty-six days (14th May to 28th June), being 2,517 specimens. Of these beetles 
834 were found to be males and 1,683 females. 
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Dusting versus Spraying as a Control for Codling 
Moth in the Stanthorpe District. 

By H. JARVIS and S. M. WATSON, Entomological Branch. 

Introductory. 

Considerable loss has been caused by codling moth in the apple 
orchards of the Stanthorpe district during the last few seasons, more 
particularly in 192()-27, and although the periodical spraying with 
arsenate of lead has been generally adopted throughout the district as 
the recognised means of control, yet the results achieved by orehardists 
have been disappointing, so much so that in many orchards last season 
loss from codling moth was greater than that sustained from fruit dy. 
Growers who applied as many as three or four successive sprays failed 
to adequately control codling moth. 

There has, in consequence, therefore been a growing dissatisfaction 
with the wet-spray method, and numerous inquiries regarding the 
efficacy of dust mixtures containing arsenate of lead have been received. 

Previous work in America would appear to indicate that a fairly 
satisfactory control of codling moth can be obtained there by the use of 
dusting mixtures containing arsenate of lead. 

The experiment herein detailed was made for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing information regarding the local use of dusting, as compared with wet 
spraying in regard to cost and efficiency, as a control for codling moth. 

It is realised that the degree of the annual local infestation of codling 
moth is governed by seasonal weather conditions, and the encouraging 
results secured this season may not obtain next year; it is therefore 
considered desirable to repeat the experiment for at least three years in 
succession, and the work so far accomplished must be considered iis being 
only of a preliminary nature. 

The Experimental Plot. 

The orchard chosen for the experiment was situated at the Summit, 
which is the highest point of the Granite Belt area, and is acknowledged 
to be the principal apple-growing centre in the district. 

The plot used in the experiment covered an area of approximately 
one and three-quarters acres, and consisted of seventeen rows of trees 
having eleven tree^ to the row. The trees, which were planted 20 feet 
apart, were from six to seven years old and w^ere of the variety ‘ ^ Granny 
Smith,’’ which is one of the most extensively grown late varieties. 

The trees had been pruned for wood prpduction rather than for 
fruit, but notwithstanding this they set a heavy crop of fruit, as was 
the case in most apple orchards throughout the district. 

During November and December there was a heavy fall of fruit, a 
not unusual happening with young vigorously growing trees, and the 
resulting crop was considered by the owner to be a very light one. 

The spraying and dusting arrangements were as follows:—Of the 
seventeen rows comprising the plot, numbers one to five and seven to nine 
were treated with the dust mixture, leaving row number six untreated 
as a check row. The remainder of the rows, numbers ten to seventeen, 
were treated with the wet spray. 

It %iU thus been seen that the number of dusted trees was equal to 
the number of wet-sprayed trees—viz., eighty-eight trees in each case. 
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Materials Used and Method of Application. 

The spray mixture used in the experiment was applied with a power- 
spraying outfit at a pressure of 225 lb. The machine was driven by a 
gasoline engine rated at 2 horse-power. One man and one horse were 
used to operate the sprayer. 

The dust mixture was applied with a one-man hand dusting gun, 
having a capacity of about 9 lb. 

Four treatments in all were made with the dust mixture, the first 
of these coincided with the usual calyx spray, the second was applied 
nine days later, the third seventeen days after the second, and the fourth 
forty-six days after the third. 

All dustings were made at dawn, which was considered to be the 
most suitable time. The dust mixture used was the Cloudform Dust A.P. 
No. 1, as supplied by its manufacturers. The mixture contained 15 per 
ct lit. arsenate of lead, and 85 per cent, reducer. 

Three treatments only were given with the wet spray, the first 
aiiplieation was the calyx spray, the second a cover spray eighteen days 
later, and the third spray sixty-two days after the second. The material 
used was arsenate of lead in powder form. 

All applications of dust and spray were made from at least two sides 
of the trees, which were* thoroughly covered, and in apiilying the wet 
spray the spraying nozzle was held at least 3 feet from the tree, thus 
giving a well distributed spray and also reducing the amount of drip to 
a minimum. Practically no spray was wasted. 

The dates of appli(*ation, strength at which materials were used, and 
cost figures are shown in the accompanying Table No. 1. 

The cost figures for the dusted plots are calculated on skilled labour 
at 2s. 6d. per hour, the cost of dusting material being at the ruling local 
price of 29s. fid. per 5fi lb. The cost of treating the wet-spray plot is 
based on the rate of 30s. per day of eight hours, this being the price 
locally charged for the hire of man, horse, and spraying apparatus. The 
cost of arsenate of lead is at the rate of Is. 9d. per lb. 

Codling Moth Infestation of the Season. 

The codling moth infestation throughout the district was not heavy— 
in fact, it was the lightest for some years—hence the number of treatments 
given was considered to be sufficient. The time of application of both 
dust and spray was necessarily governed by weather conditions, and it 
was not practicable owing to heavy winds and rain to make all the 
applications at what was considered to be the most critical time. Only 
one dusting was made in a still atmosphere. During the later dustings, 
there was a slight breeze from the south-east, thus a drift of dust was 
occasioned from the treated to the untreated trees, possibly to a slight 
extent reducing the infestation in the check row, which, as shown in 
Table No. 2, was only slightly over 7| per cent, of the final crop. 

It is, how^ever, noteworthy that the orchards surrounding the experi¬ 
mental area did not all share to the same extent the comparatively light 
infestation experienced in the experimental orchard, and in one or two 
instances loss from codling moth in these adjacent orchards was not 
inconsiderable. 
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Siiinmary. 

The results so far obtained indicate that codling moth can be satis¬ 
factorily controlled by the application to the trees of a dust mixture 
containing 15 per cent, airsenate of lead and 85 per cent, reducer. It 
is also demonstrated that dusting, as carried out in this experiment, is 
slightly cheaper than wet spraying, for, although the actual cost of the 
. dust is more than that of the spray material, this is more than equalised 
by the great saving of time and labour in dusting, as the dust can be 
applied more than four times more quickly than the spray, and this 
quickness of application should prove of much value when trees have 
to be treated at critical or unusual times in order to meet special weather 
and other conditions. 

The best time to apply dusts appears to be when the atmosphere is 
still. This condition often occurs at dawn. Dust applied in a still 
atmosphere hangs suspended in the orchard like a white cloud completely 
enveloping the trees. 

In both dusting and spraying for codling moth thoroughness of 
application at the most critical time is of the utmost importance, and 
failure to control codling moth by spraying is often due to hasty treat¬ 
ment at the wrong time. In the calyx spray it is essential that the spray 
be forced well into the calyx at a good pressure, and this can only be 
accomplished by a good spraying apparatus. It is noteworthy that the 
first application of both dust and spray in the experiment under discus¬ 
sion was made in a still atmosphere and at the most critical time. 

One of the greatest advantages of dusting is that the dust is 
carried by the air right into the trees, covering almost every portion of 
the tree. 

It will be seen from Table No. 2 that the percentage of loss froin 
causes other than codling moth in the experimental plot has been remark¬ 
ably small. Loss from other causes includes apples unsound or cracked, 
and individual fruits affected with bitter rot {Glomerella cingulata)^ 
Queensland fruit fly {Cha^todaciis tryoni), corn ear worm {Heliothis 
obsoleta), and fruit marked by '‘dead stings.’’ 

The term "dead stings” refers to apples in which injury by codling 
moth is only skin deep. It often happens that the young codling grub 
after gnawing through the skin of the fruit perishes, either from a dose 
of the poison or from other causes. The injury remains on the fruit, 
caiLsing a permanent disfigurement, and is generally referred to as a 
"dead sting.” 

Seasonal Weather Conditions. 

The season was the wettest experienced for seven years, and as will 
be seen from the rainfall table there was a good fall of rain almost 
immediately after the first two dustings and also after the first and third 
spraying, but in spite of the almost continuous wet weather traces of 
both dust and spray were observed on the fruit at the time of picking. 
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TABLE NO. 2. 

SHOWING CODLING MOTH INFESTATION AT TIME OF PICKING. 


Treatment. 

1 

1 

ii 

Sound. 

Unsound. 

Codling 

Moth. 

Dead Stings, j 

Other Causes. 

1 

H 

o 

6 


No. of 
Cases. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. of 
Cases. 

Par 

Cent. 

oM 

• A 

O P. 

' 

««i 

No. of 
Apples. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. of 
Apples. 

Per 

Cent. 

Dust 

88 

150 

147 

08 

1 

3 

2 

74 

i 

20 

•19 

116 

11 

Wet spray 

88 

193 

188 

97-36 

5 

2-64 

59 

•5 

31 

•26 

219 

1-87 

IJntrcnted 

11 

18 

16 

88-9 

2 

IM j 

92 

7-56 j 

6 

t 

•49 

37 

305 


TABLE NO. 3. 

CODLING MOTH INFESTATION DURING WHOLE SEASON, INCLUDING 
INFESTATION OF WINDFALLS. 


Date of Examination. 

1 Check Row. 

Dusted Trees. 

Wet Sprayed 
Trees. 

12th December, 1927 

68 

6 

9 

6th January, 1928 . . 

41 

4 

3 

28th January, 1928 

18 

11 

4 

1 

28th February, 1928 

31 

18 

8 

At time of picking 

92 

74 

59 

Totals 

240 

112 

83 


TABLE No. 4. 

Record of Rainfall during Period of Experiment. 


Date. 

11 October 
13 
21 

22-24 

28 

4 November 
10 
21 
26 
27 

1 December 

3 

4 

5-12 

13 

14 

15 
17 

19 

20 
24 
27 


Precipitation. 

(Points.) 

35 
60 
86 
51 
26 
62 
18 

.. 100 
... 72 

85 
26 
20 

34 (Hailstorm.) 
.. 56 

25 
5 

5 

.. 6 

36 

86 

6 
11 

















EMPIRE INDUSTRIES. 

BRITISH CAPITALISTS' QUEST FOR PROFITS FROM FOREIGN TRADING. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Bniitli, announced 
recently th.it his notice had l)(*en called to a statement that appeared in the cable 
news of tlie Melbourne ^‘Age^’ of the 20th March to the effect that the Union Cold 
Storage Company had entered into a contract for the marktliiig of all Russia’s dairy 
produce in Great Britain. 

Sir Edmund Vestey, one of the directors, had stated that the company had traded 
satisfactorily with Russia for some time and was now extending to the Soviet a credit 
of £500,000, as well as 70 per cent, of the value of dairy products as soon as they 
are shipped. The Soviet would utilise these credits on dairying developments in 
Siberia and the Urals. 

Mr. Forgan Smith add(‘d that in the event of the cable being substantially 
correct it was manifest that the British capitalists arc much more interested in the 
quest for profits from trading than they are in the conservation of the industries 
within the Empire. The purc'hase from foreign countries of products that are being 
raised in abundant supplies within the British Dominions did not seem to be a policy 
that was likely to advance or cement trade relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. The Imjierial Government has set up the Empire Marketing Board in 
order to foster trade within the Empire, and it apjiears that efforts in that direction 
will be abortive of real value until the capitalistic section generally is prepared ta 
give wholehearted support to the objectives of the Board. 

It has been the practice of Great Britain to draw largely from Denmark for 
dairy produce, and the output of butter and cheese during this season, both frhm 
New Zealand and Australia, will be quite up to the average in quality and tonnage. 
Any improved facilities that are now being offered by British capitalists for the 
intake of dairy supplies from Russia cannot do other than increase the keeenness of 
the competition amongst sellers on the London market, with the possible result of an 
unhealthy slump in prices. * 

The expansion of primary industries in Australia and New Zealand is dependent 
largely on the prices realised for the resultant products on overseas markets, and in 
this connection Great Britain is legitimately looked uiion as a centre for absorbing 
a proportion of the increased production. The maintenance of a stable market 
overseas has also its effect in enabling our primary producers to keep their place on 
the land, a condition of affairs which is desirable in the interests of the Empire 
generally as well as of Australasia, 
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THE BANANA IN QUEENSLAND. 

By GEOBGfE WIIiLIAMB, Director of Fruit Culture. 

Since the publication of the 1919 edition of ‘‘The Banana in 
Queensland/' the industry has materially increased in most districts, 
including the northern part of the State. Unfortunately, the banana 
weevil borer has similarly extended its ramifications, so that few districts 
are now free from its presence. Bunchy Top also made its appearance 
in the Southern district, and has been responsible for serious losses 
and decreased output in that area. Fortunately, it is confined south 
of the Maroochy River, so that the main producing centres are not 
influenced. The Gyrnpie district has shown the greatest advancement, 
and can reasonably be expected to provide the main supplies for some 
time to come. The possibility of much expansion in the Northern 
district exists, but much care is essential in new districts that plants 
free from disease only are introduced. Though the effect of beetle 
borer is much minimised under purely tropical conditions, thrips 
responsible for spoiling the appearance of the fruit are fairly general, 
and the banana fruit fly is also apt to make its presence felt. The 
latter can be excluded by netting the bunches with joycenet, and, in 
suitable soil under generous and regular rainfall, thinning of suckers 
can be so arranged as to gauge the season of maturity and eliminate 
fruit maturing during the most unfavourable months of the year— 
a most important factor which cannot reasonably be applied in the 
Southern and Central districts. It will be admitted that the recent 
season’s influence has been against the general production of first- 
quality fruit, but other influences may also be cited. The land selected 
is not always of the best quality, and the tendency is to plant a 
larger area than can satisfactorily be worked by the labour avail¬ 
able. In many plantations, de-siickering is not practised to the extent 
which it should be, and the ai)plication of fertilisers where required 
is not general. Various factors may operate against the application 
of most efficient means in the plantation, among which the extor¬ 
tionate prices or rentals for banana lands is not the least. Just 
what area of bananas can be satisfactorily worked by one man varies 
somewhat according to local circumstances, but 5 acres may be 
accepted as a fair estimate, and his energies restricted to that area 
will, if intelligently applied, command a better return than if distri¬ 
buted over twice that extent. Where tall-growing varieties are cul¬ 
tivated, the area may be extended, as a much wider space between rows 
and plants is allowed. 

Owing to the possibility of the introduction of further disease, 
no new varieties i have been introduced since the introduction of the 
Gi’os Michel, which is reputedly responsible for being accompanied 
by the beetle borer—though there is ample evidence to suggest that 
this pest was also introduced amongst the plants occasionally brought 
ftbm the South Sea Islands by the labourers recruited from those parts. 
Its existence in the indigenous banana of the North may indicate the 
possibility of its being indigenous, but an examination of numerous 
plants in different districts some years since failed to reveal any 
indications of its presence which, being now freely evidenced, discounts 
such possibility^ as also does the fact of large areas being under cul¬ 
tivation in different parts of the North where the wild banana was 
|>r&ent and no trace of the pest was noted. 
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Varieties. 

Among the varieties commercially grown, Cavendish takes pre¬ 
cedence. On account of its dwarf habit it is much less liable to injury 
by heavy wind, and though its fruit may not carry quite so well as 
that of the Gros Michel, its advantages in other respects fully com¬ 
pensate for this deficiency, more particularly in the Southern part of 
the State. It is successfully grown on the coast lands from the Southern 
border to Cooktown, and the heavy shipments originally made from the 
North were entirely made up of this variety. The bunches carried 
up to 30 dozen excellent fruit, which was mainly shipped in the banch ; 
bunches under 14 dozen were cut into hands and crated and carried 
by sea satisfactorily. The bunches received a more or less rough 
handling, and the only occasion for surprise was that the losses were 
not much greater than re(‘orded. 



Plate 84. —Bringing New Land under Tribute— A Banana Plantation 

IN Queensland 

Sugar bananas were also exporited from North Queensland in 
quantity, but invariably eased after being cut into hands, the cases 
being of 2 bushels capacity. Owing to its liability to the Panama 
disease this variety, which was at one time largely grown in the South, 
is now seldom seen, though in odd districts' the plants are reported to 
have continued healthy. The growth being comparatively tall and 
slender, the foliage was subject to wind injury. 

The Lady's Finger, of somewhat similar growth but more robust, 
is partially resistant to Panama disease and much less liable to affection 
by frost. It is almost entirely confined to the Brisbane district. The 
slightly angulated fruit, possessing a piquant fiavour, is said not to be 
favoured in the Southern markets. 

The Gros Michel is' the tallest grower, attaining under most 
favpurable conditions in North Queensland a height of 30 ft. Plants 
were some years ago distributed to various banana districts, but the 








Plate 85 —Cavendish Bananas at Woogumfah, Five Months after Planting. 
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variety was ret-ogiiised as not being well adapted to the Southern 
division. It luxuriates in the wet belt of the North, and where planted 
in well-sheltered localities can be expected to be satisfactory. It is 
claimed that the flavour of the fruit is not equal to that of the Cavendish, 
hut as a iriarketal)le product tlie Gros IVliehel has the advantage in size. 



Plate 86.—“Lady’s Finger” Bananas Grown at Pinkknba, near Brisbane. 


The fruit is j)reduced on long bunches with much wider interspaces 
than those of the Cavendish. It is usually much less curved, which 
is an advantage in packing under the system now practised. Specimens 
of thif; variety recently received from Mr. W. Nott, Kennedy, were 
lO-J in. in length and 6^ in. in circumference. 
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Otiior less-known tall {^rowers are the l)a('ea and Red Daeea (also 
(‘ailed Claret ainl Ruby). Speciniens of Red Daciea frojii the sann^ 
ft’rower were 8 in. in length and 7 in. in eireuinferenee. A variety also 
known under varions names but priiu'ipally Moiis Mari(\ really a'taller- 
growing type (dosely allied to the (Cavendish, is ineluded in sinall 
(piaiitity. Various claims as to its local origin and suT>eriority in various 
respects are ill-founded as it has no advantage over the original 
Cav(‘ndish, exc(‘l)t in lu'ight attained, whi(‘li is not a desirable om*. 
Sev(n*al less-known varieti(‘s ai-e rc'presented*in odd six'cimfms in parts 
of the State. Tlie Plantains, of whi('h th?‘(*e kinds wer(‘ available soon* 
years since, hav(‘ practically all gon(‘ out of ('ultivation. 

rnfortunately, all our tall-growing varieties are sul)je('t to Panama 
(lis(Vis(*—th(‘ Lady’s Finger being the least susceptil)h‘. In distri(‘ts 
wh(‘re thri}) is ])r(‘S(‘nt, a disadvantage with the tall kinds is the diffi(*ulty 
in making appli(‘ation against this pest, which in infested l)un('hes 
spoils th(‘ a])})earan;*(‘ but do(‘s not affect the (|uality of the rruit. 
Dusting tli(‘ InuK'hes in tlnar (‘arli(^st stages (the .bracts being removed 
to givt‘ acc(‘ss) witli a mixtui'i' of pyr(‘thrum powdi^r and finely siftcai 
wood ash(*s is siUM-essfidly applies! in Fiji and has also given good r(‘sults 
lier(‘, but ealcium c\'aiiid(‘ a|)])li(‘d with a bulb dusUa* is said to gi\(‘ 
(’(pial r('sidts. 7310 latt(‘r, howa-vm*, loses its (d‘ti(*acy in l(‘ss than half tie* 
tiiiK* that tin* pyrethrum do(‘s, and tlu‘ ealcium dust is liable* to sei’iously 
(lede'riorat(* even in air-tight (‘ontainers wiie'ii a portion of the e'ont'mts 
liavi* b(‘(*n !‘emov(*d. This is a most impeu’tant dt*tai! whiedi must be* 
taken into account liy growe*]*s who have* adopted tlie* use* of (‘yanid* 
dust. On aee*ouiit of its dwarf habit and conseepn'iit aeeessiliility, and 
the* faed of its bedng le‘ss subj(‘ct to injury from h(*avy winds, the* 
Cavendish vari(‘ty is recomme‘nded for gi‘m‘ral planting. The* Lady’s 
Finger will, lioweve*!*, flourish under conditions which would be fatal 
to the Cav(*ndish, tliougli it is re‘e‘ognised that to obtain the b(‘st re*sults 
most t‘e*rtile soils r(*asonably well draine*d ai’e* indisjiensable*. 

Essentials of Success. 

73ie initial and most essential featui*es of su(*cessful banana cidtui*'* 
are that the site* selected is above frost l(‘ve‘l, that the* soil is suitable, 
and tin* situation favourable, asj)ect and slndter Ixdng incidental to the* 
latter. In the Southern and parts of the Central district high land 
is selected, g(*nerally of volcanic origin, though rough, stony, fertile 
ranges are fairly satisfactory. Steep slopes, offering difficulties in 
('ollecting the fruit, oth(*rwise suitable, are freely availed of. 73i(*y, 
however, present the disadvantage of being unsuitable for other forms 
of agriculture* or horticulture after being deprived of their original 
fertility by the banana. Shelter is provided by the native timber wlu‘i‘e 
this is allow(*d to remain around the boiinelaries of plantations; the 
clearing of large areas is d(*preeated. One has only to glance at the 
general app(*arance of the plants in a sheltered part of an otherwise 
exposed area to observe the benefit. It is recognised that in a very 
narrow fringe of scrub growth much of this succumbs, but suitable 
land in the State is not so restricted that a fair margin of ‘‘cover’" 
could not be allowed. 

In the Northern district soil conditions are dissimilar. The 'Coastal 
volcanic hillside soil is mostly of a loose, open nature, not capable of the 
retention of sufficient moisture, without whi'(th bananas will not flourish, 
and the effect of a dry spell in this class of soil is disastrous. Tlie fertile 
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yongala, S.A., 

24th February, 1928. 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of your 
new R.C.D. Oil. 

In my Case Tractor, now approxi¬ 
mately 5 years old, I find that R.C.D. 
maintains its body just about twice 
as well as other well-known brands 
of oil that I have used. Crankcase 
dilution is reduced to a great extent, 
and altogether I am satisfied that 
R.C.D. means real economy to the 
tractor owner. 

As regards fuel, your Cross Kero¬ 
sene gives the best results of any I 
have tried. 


(Sgd.) F. M. FROST 
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alluvial huids jj'ive wry nnich bvttvr results. The growth is eviui and 
fairly (MUitiinious, and nnder such eonditioiis de-suekering can be 
])ractised to th(^ (^xtent of detennining within six to eiglit weeks when 
i)unches will be in suitabh* eojidition for the uiarket. It must, however, 
be remembered that a fairly accurate gauge as to th(‘ time of fruiting 
can only be applied to suckers in the sword leaf. On first api)earances 
the sucker displays no foliag<‘, subsequently it develops tlie narrow or 
sword leaf, and later its full foliage. After thj' bdt(‘r stage has been in 
(‘xistence its age ('annot readily be detcuvmiiUHl. Tlie preliminary 
preparation of seruh lands is contiiKHl to mer(‘ly fidiing the timber at 
a suitable tinu*, firing, follow(‘d by logging—that is, cutting up the 
smaller’ uidmrnt branches or trunks u|) to 6, S, or 10 in. or even larger 
diaimder into suitable lengths and stacked for burning, heavier timber 
biung allowed to r(‘maiji wlu're it f(‘ll. Although what is called a good 

l)ui*ii -.that is th(‘ destruction of a good |)(‘r(emtag(' of th(‘ h(*avy branches 

in addition to small b]'a'n(di(*s and foliage—is no advantagt* to tin* plant 
I)ut ratlnu* tlie op|)osit(‘, as to (msure it tlu^ surlfuj' soil must be in a 
dry roiidition and Jiimdi of its most im|)ortant ingredi('nt, liumiis, 
d(‘stroy(‘d. In ti‘opi(‘al Aimu'isa tin* g(‘neral ])ra(‘tisc is to fu'st j)lant 
ihe sets or bits and f(dl tin* timb!‘r atterwai-ds and leav(‘ it without 
hiirning, but in the dense growth of mir vim* serid)s this imdliod is not 
applical)le. 

Planning and Planting. 

Following ('h'iiring, marking out land according to distam*-* which 
rows and plants are to be spac(*d will bt* att(*nd(jl to. Much has been 
written regarding tin* most jU’olitabb* distance -om* advocate stress(*d 
b ft. iiit(M*vals with ojn* follower to “arh plant: ollnn’s 9 ft., 10 ft,, and 
12 ft. Tin* latter distanef* has found tin* most favour where tlu* 
(\’iv(*ndisli is ])laiited, tlnaec followers being permitted in tin* first 
instaiK'e, and t}i(‘s<* in turn by om* each. It should 1)(‘ recognised tliat 
a given W(‘igiit is ])i’ocurable from an aere, and the object is to attain that 
weight in the least iiumlxu’ of fruit : also that oviM'cr'owding in addition 
to j'educing tin* size* of its product tevnds to materially shorten tin? 
profitable life of tin* |)lant. With tall-growing varie'ties, Ki-ft. to 
IS-ft. s])aces are favoured, and five* to six stems allow’ed to dena^lop as 
tliey take longer in coming into beai’ing than the (bivendish. 

H(‘moving the soil to form a hole of the re*(pur(‘d size* and de])th for 
the i*eceptie)n eif the* plant l)utt or [)art of a butt which is to be planted 
is the next operation. Diveu’sity of oiiinion exists regareling the depth 
of planting which givers the b(*st re*sult, and returns are quoted in 
support e)f the* varieius depths advoe‘ate*d, but the influence* of soil, 
elrainage, and location, also local e*onditions, each of whicli have an 
important b(‘aring, are* generally overlooked, and lU) hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down. The* depth of hob* must be decided by local 
factors. In the deep alluvial soils of the Northern elistrict, 18 to 20 
in. wnuld ne)t be exce*ssive; in some of the shallowaw Southern soils 12 in. 
would be sufficient—dependent on the size of the plant to be received. 
It woidd be detrimental to plant deei)ly w^here the subsoil is of a close? 
nature, and though bananas could not be expected to give best results 
under such conditions their inclusion is much too frefpient. it is 
generally accepted that whatever plant is selected—whether suckers, 
l)utts, or bits—the base should not lx* covered by more than 6 in. of soil. 
The deeper holes are not nearly refilled but are left for the complete 
filling to be gradually accomplished by other agencies, including the 
development of the plant. In refilling, to whatever depth practised. 




Plate 88.—The Cavendish Banana. 
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instead of iitiHsing the soil wliich has been rcniovod the j]?eneral praetiee 
is to l)reak down with the niatto(‘k the surface soil immediately 
surromidiug the hole, whieh, in addition to providing friable earth for 
tlie young roots to start in, forms a shallow basin whieh generally assists 
in the complete refilling being gradually effected. On liillsides or slopes, 
particularly where the fall is very marked, preparation for the reception 
ol' the plant offers more obstacles, but the same priiu*iples apply 
Ihroughout. The most desirable seasons for. planting vary according 
to latitude and rainfall, and, whilst in the Northern district it may be 
j)ractised during the greater part of the year, it is desirable in Southern 
i)aiiana areas to confine to the early warmer months—some growers 
averring that ])lanting after the end of December is inadvisable, others 
consider that the end of February is not too late—hut early planting 
lias the advantage of summer rains, which, aided by humidity, very 
materially assist growth. A result of late planting freciuently is that 
a good hold of the soil is not obtained nor a robust constitution developed 
lad’ore the d(^])ressing inflnen<*es of winter are felt. 

Plants. 

In tropical America planting is confined almost entirely to sections 
of butts called “bits”; in this State suckers (young offshoots) are 
almost entirely used, mainl}^ on account of their availability and con- 
’.“ni(*iice for transport. Butts are rarely used. Almost (*very banaiia 
gi’ower is acquainted with the tnost suitable type of suckers for planting, 
but the generality of plantt‘rs are not, ami are obliged to rely ui)on 
what is available. 8ize is not such an important fcviture as vigour, 
whi('h is indi('ated in the diameter of the sut'ker and its length. A 
short tai)ered shape in young ones wlfndi have not developed foliage is 
most d(‘sirable. AVlum the first leav(‘s, which, are very narrow in com- 
])ariso]i with their h'Ugth (lienee are known as sword lt‘aves, have 
develop(‘d, practi(^ally the same sha])e of sucker should be maintained. 
In tin* later stage, when the devidojied foliage is shown, the pseudo 

st(‘m should be enlarged to corres])ond with the butt. In the first 

stag(‘s of full foliage, should suckers in this stage be utilised for planting, 
the sttmi should b(' (Uit off well below tlie foliage. If used at a further 

stag(' of development, tlu' st(nn should be i*emoved close to its base, and 

the centre* gouged out sufficiently to ])revent further growth from that 
source, butt will be found to contain seveu’al more or less developed 

l)uds or eyes distributed over its surface*, ami two e)r three e)f tlu*se 
situateel as near eepiidistant arounel tlie butt as ])e)ssibh‘ are selected to 
reunain, the* others eae-li having their “e*ye’' gouge^ei out to jirevent 
gre)Wth other than freim where it is intendeel to originate*. Tlie 
advantage's of butts are that two or thi^e'e* (ace*oreIing to “eyes” permitteel 
to develop) first bunche^s of goe)eI quality will be prexiuceel against a 
single bunch e)f ge*nerally seM'ond quality from a sucker; also the 
followe*rs (the sue-kers whie*h in time show up) are* more ]•eaelily con¬ 
trolled. The disadvantage's are, difficulty of procuration and transpeirta- 
tion, iireparing and planting, and in districts where borer is pre*sent the 
impossibility of reasonably detecting its pre^sence. The system of ])lanting 
bits, wedge-shaped sections cut from a fairly well developed corm or butt 
each part containing one or more eyes, has more to commenei it. Cutting 
the corm or butt into sections offers the greatest fac'ility for determining 
whether beetle borer infestation is present. AVhiehever method is 
adopted either by planting butts, bits, or suckers, the greatest eai-e is 
necessary to ensure the borer not being introduced witli the plants, 
Avliich should be unpacked and carefully prepared at some distance 




Plate 89.—Gbos Michel Bananas Grown by W. Xott, Kennedy, North Queensland. 
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Iroin wlioro it is intended they are to be planted. TJie material in 
which they are coiitained should be iirimediately burn(‘d following 
nnpacking, which receives first attention on arrival. 

Each plant should be carcdhilly trimim d, roots cut close in to their 
bases, and the removal of all sui)crhuous pai ts systemati('ally ])erformed; 
llu' rmrioval of the lower* extrtmiity of tin* base ol* ft sucker is often 
<l(‘sirable, and the liglit paring of the external covering of the remainiug 
l)art of the base advantageous. The immersion of ])lrnits for two hours 
in a solution of 1 oz. ot corrosive sublimate* iii 6 gallons of water b(‘fore 
j)lauting lias been r(*commended, and much could be said in its favour. 
Against tlirips, immersion in a solution of tobacco sulphate has also 
b(*(‘n practised, yet by far the safest practice is to procure plants from 
a district free from such pests. But this does not remove tlu* occasion 
of ihe trimming of [>lants to obviate the introduction of nematodes, an 
insidious ])est working in and destroying the roots of plants and 
( stablished moi'e or less througliout the Stat(‘, in res])eet of which the 
following extract liy Henry Tryon from th(* 1919 edition is uorth 
iiK'luding:— 

“This ac(*onnt of tin* disi*ase as being due to tlie attacks of a jiarasiti* 
ui'inatodt*, nam(*d I!(1 erodcra radicola, shows further that it is identical 
in origin and nature to a jilant alTec'tion of very wide occurrence in 
tlu* veg(dable kingdom. Tliis, Dr. A. B. Erank inrormed us alr(^ady in 
189(i, as th(* outcome of his own observations and thosi* of othm* inquiries, 
aff('cl(‘(l fifty di(f(‘rent ])lant-species distributed in no less than thirty 
ramilies—a statenu'Ut that, as wi* now know, does not cover the full 
rang(* of its distribution. According to this, llu* literature that has a 
bcai’ing on tin* banana dis(*as(‘ uiuh^r considi'ration is V(*ry (*om]>r(‘hensiv(' 
iu(l(*ed. 

“ T1h‘ subject of the natui*e and cause of tlu* dis(‘ase is as fully 
Tr(*at(*(l of as is ne(*essary foi* the pur|>os(‘ of this Bulletin ; but it may be 
add(*d that its vii*ul(*nce is not deiiendent on tin* number of nematodes 
attacking the root system so much as on the occui‘r(*nce of sucli soil 
(‘onditions as may contribute to the decay of jiarts already infested, 
and exhibiting the structural injuries that th(‘y are wont to d(‘termine, 
as fall to the well-b(*ing of the various organisms that ])romote this 
(h*cay, 

‘'Again, it may be remarked also that the ])arasite persists for a 
considerable period in the soil, during whii'h it lives a free life or may 
i*('main there dormant in the egg; and that, in conseijuence ol* this, it 
can b(* disseminattal by any ag(*jicy by wliicli soil or its particles arc 
transferable—e.g., by Hood water, horse imph'ments, &c., and even 
occasionally by tlie wind. 

“It may, too—as we have seen—establish itself in the root systems 
of many different ])lants, both weeds as well as cultivated ones; and 
hence not only can it be conve.>u*d from spot to spot by their agency, 
but these various plant hosts offer the opportunity for its multiplication. 
Commonly, plots of bananas grown in Southern Queensland become 
infested with nematode gall worms by planting in land they occupy 
seedling tomato or tobaoi^o plants already harbouring them. 
Accordingly, it is important that the agriculturist should study to 
recognise this disease in all plants liable to its attack, even in tlie 
earliest phases in which it betrays its presence in them. 

“Again, banana plants become affected by it through being planted 
in soil in which nematode worms are already x>revalent through having 
grown plants victimised also by this ‘Root Gall.^ 
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Plate 90.—A Speci^een Gros Michel Baxana (10^ in. x 6i in.) Growx by W, Nott, Kenkepy, 

North Qeeexslaxp. 
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“remedies. 

“With regard to the question of remedies, it may be pointed out 
that the nature of the malady is such that, as is obvious, direct applica¬ 
tions to the plant will be of no avail. Nematode-affected plants sooner 
or later die, even though in dying they may yield fruit, and when they 
do not die, ill-health soon renders them unremunerative. 

“As to treating the soil in order to rid it of root-destroying nema¬ 
todes already ]ires(uit therein, measures that are available are not 
practicable uiub^r tin* circumstances of banana* i)l an tat ion in Queensland, 
and i)erhaps of those elsewhere also; and even so, were the cost connected 
with them not too excessive to admit of their application. These 
measures consist in sterilising with steam or high temperatures other¬ 
wise attaiiKMl, or by the use of chemicals—themselv(\s harmless to the 
soil. Wh(‘n tlie nematodes are prevalent in the soil, their number may 
doubtless be rcnluced to harmless proportions by the use of trap crops. 
This method involves planting som(‘ crop that the nematodes are specially 
pai'tial to, and thertvfori* will soon infest, and removing this carefully 
with its root system entire*, before sufficient time has elapsed for mature 
(‘ggs to arise, and these or the .young worms issuing therefrom to gain 
acM-ess to tin* soil, and on such extirpation being perfected, introducing 
the cultivation of the i)lant to l)e raised. 

“ I Ve/c.-—From e.\'i)eriments ('onduct(‘(i by Striibell in connection 
wilh tile allied gall-worm of the Beet Root (Ilcterodera schaclrln)^ this 
d(‘gre(* of developtmuit will take ])lace in as short a period as five 
we(*ks.| This costly metliod has b<*en found practicable and efficacious 
in dealing with so valualile a crop as tin* Sugar Beet. In [iractice the 
use of tlu* tra]) crojis has to be I’ejieated s(*veral limes, and the soil, in 
the int(‘rvals of sucia'ssivi* {ilanting, kept W(*ll tilled and fr(*e from weeds. 

“ It is, liowever, .ess(*ntial to adoi)t every iheans that can be suggested 
for excluding tlH‘ jiarasitic mmiatode from land as yet ‘clean,’ and to 
especially provide that suekirrs employed to establish the banana planta¬ 
tion ar(* (|uit(‘ fre{* from disi'asc* and have lieen derivanl from plants that 
are thems(*lves similarly healthy; but, since the d(‘tection of the disease 
is not always readily effected, this is a matter of no small difficulty. 

“ In Egy])t, attention has been coiuHmtrated on procuring a banana 
lliat, whilst possessing the high (jualities of the Cavendisli variety, is 
highly resistant to nematode attack. Some success has already, it is 
stated, followed efforts in this direction; but these have* not, in our 
opinion, so far produced results of any material value.'’ 

With the exception oT isolat(‘d districts, the ])resence of beetle 
borer in varying degree is noted, and no p!*actical means have been found 
for its eradi(*ation. Control to a great extent may be applied by dusting 
freshly cut surfaces of conns witli Paris green and tiour, or a mixture 
of Paris green and borax, and the labour entailed in providing and 
maintaining a supply of fresh liaits is well expended. De-suckering is 
practised throughout the season wh(*n beetles are most active, and the 
cut surfaces of suckers offer a ready medium of applying the poison. 
Though the beetle was considered incapable of flight, late events have 
demonstrated its ability to cover long distances. Where its presence in 
isolated stools or plots is noted in otherwise clean plantations, digging 
out and burning all stools suspected of being infested should receive 
immediate attention and poisoned baits liberally applied in the vicinity. 
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Spacing. 

The distanees to be allowed between plants of the Cavendish variety 
has been a eontentioiis subject, one literary grower persistentlV 
advocating 6 ft. as being quite sufficient for the Cavendish variety, each 
original j)lant being allowed one follower. For most obvious reasons 
the idea never caught on, 12 ft. being generally accepted with 9 ft. 
and 10 ft. in some localities. In good soil favourably situated, 12 ft. 
is considered a good average distance. This admits of tlie development 
of three stalks, each with one follower, which has been found more 
economical than lesser spaces where two or one follower only had room 
for development. Overcrowding in any sense is reflected in the size of 
the fruit. 


Giv(‘n fair conditions with tin* soil firmly trodden imnuMliately 
around it, the young banana plant will recjuire but little attention for 
some time, but weed growth will often be sufficient to warrant rt*gular 
attention. Weed crops vary according to soils and districts, but all are 
treated alike and removed in the earliest stage possible. In isolated 
localities tln^ introdindion of new weeds, or rather permitting them 
to seed wlieii introduced, requires attention. During continued wet 
weather keeping i)lantations reasonably clean, j)articularly wliere weed 
growth has secured a good i)reliminary hold, is practically impossible. 
On hillsides wdiere the soil is liable to wash, the chipping of weeds is 
often undesiral)le, but planting the interspaces with cow-pea prior 
to the wet season will go a long way toward smothering the average 
weed, wliilst serving the purpose of holding the land against wash. Two 
rows V)etween each row of bananas will form a useful cover. Beans 
have l)(‘en rc^conmnnuh'd, but their volubile habit entails much time in 
removing them wher*e ascending the plants. Where land is most liable 
to erosion, and particularly where interspaced with stone, spraying 
to destroy weeds may be preferable to chipping. A satisfactory weedicide 
is obtainable on the Ifrisbane market at a reasonable rate, but, for the 
benefit of those who prefer making their own, the following formula 
may be given :—lb. of arsenic, 2 oz. of caustic* soda boiled in 4 gallons 
of water. The addition of | to ^ lb. of soap will assist adhesion, and 
is essential in dealing with several forms of glossy foliage. Care should 
be taken that the fumes are not inhaled in boiling. Beyond weeding 
little (*an be done in a young plantation, particularly where situated 
in new scrub land, and intercropping is seldom practised, and, 
where given ellvct to, due regard should be given to the fact that 
the nutritive properties of the soil absorbe^d in the pro(*ess are only 
lent and should be returned with interest. Beans, peas, and dwarf 
vegetables may be inc'luded, but planting tomatoes amongst l)ananas is 
at all times deprecated. 

Cultivation. 

Kegarding cultivation of the soil in banana plantations, most of 
this must be done by hand; more often it is left undone. The land is 
frequently cropped until no longer profitable, and the old stools allowed 
to remain to breed and disseminate disease, if present. Where cultiva¬ 
tion is possible it should be practised, and fertiliser as required to 
maintain the output worked into the soil. The energy required may be 
laborious but is profitable, and a light hoe-fork, where horse implements 
cannot be used, is the most suitable tool for the job. During winter 
months it will be found that the majority of banana roots are practically 
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dead or useless for absorbing sustenance, conseciuently working the land 
at this season will have no appreciable detrimental effect on the i)lant 
but the benefit evidenced in the spring growffh most pronounced. The 
(juestion of subsoiling by (‘xplosives for bananas is favoured, and where 
judiciously carried out during the drier winter months, also where 
charges have been exj)loded where plants are to be placed, has shown 
cxeelh nt results. Though the plant is usually looked upon as a surface 
rooter, given reasonal)l(* facility, roots will b(‘ found several feet beneath 
th(‘ surface, hence the reason for the finest Northern fruit being produced 
on a dee|), free loam. 

Following the growth of the original suckcu*—the feature no less 
noticeable in butts or bits—as it dev(‘lops young suckers will in turn 
appear around its base, and the advocat(‘ of any system of de-siickering 
is sure to meet opposition even to tlu‘ (‘Xt(vnt of advocacy of allowing 
all su(‘h to d(‘velop. A ])revalent idea is that no suckers should be 
removed from tlu‘ original i)lant until this has produced a bunch. Ttnder 
some conditions this may be ap])licable, but the removal of the surplus 
is adn!itt(‘dly desirable if it could be efTe('ted without root injury. This 
1 ‘aises the (piestion of the most suitable tool for the purj>osr‘; tli(‘ mattock, 
crowbar with a special bend for the ])urpose, gi*afting or draining tool, 
(‘a('h has advocat(‘s, also the narrow gouge made under lo(‘al patent, 
''fhis is praidically id(‘ntical with the tool in use in th(‘ principal planta¬ 
tions in ollu r parts ol* tlu^ world and is considered supcTior to anything 
(‘Ise that (*an be a])j)lied. Desuckering should be effected in early stages, 
and (‘iitting out the sucker witli a wide blade severs the I'oots at a time 
whe]i their whoh' energies are re<iuired for the sustenance and devfdop- 
numt of th(‘ ])roductive plant. Injury to tlie main ])lant’s base is cited 
agai?ist applying the method in the first inslanee, but the fact that the 
growth of th(‘ banana is froi^i the interior and not the external layers 
minimises th(‘ possibility of effect of light external injury otlnn* than 
that ajiplied to the roots. 

Fertilising*. 

As would l)e cxi)ected from plants yielding such heavy crops, 
thei-e is a constant drain on the fertility of tlie soil, and no matter 
how freely this may hv pr(‘sent in tlie natural state, the elfect of 
gradual de[)l(*tion will be (‘xhibited by the ])lant and also in its fruit 
as the jirocess proceeds. A rather general lie.lief is that fertilising 
need not bi* resorted to until the plants indicate its requirements, 
but this is false economy. Upon the maintenance of fertility, which 
includes humus, the lil'e of a plantation under fair conditions much 
depends. The fertilisers recommended by the Agricultural (ffieniist 
( Mr. J. C. Brunnich) are as folloAV :— 

“The liumus (‘ontent of the soil must be kept up by mulching 
with green manure crop, leaf niovdd, stable manurt*, &c., and any acidity 
in the soil must be overcome by liming with lime in the form of carbonate 
of lime, as limestone, shell sand, limestone screenings, &\\ 

“Even on exhausted soil, as long as the soil is in good physical 
condition and contains humus, bananas may be successfully grown by 
tlie aid of artificial fertilisers, applying from 5 lb. to 10 lb. of complete 
mixed fertiliser, 4-8-10, to each stool twice a year. 
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“The followhigr mixtures will be fouiul beuelicial and will pay the 
gi'ower by better returns of large biuiehes:—Use per acre— 

Nitrate of soda, 2 to 3 ewt.; 

Nauru phosphate and superphosphate mixed, 3 to 4 ewt.; 

Sulphate of potash, 2 to 3 ewt.; 

liigher or lower amount aceording to age and quality of soil; or 

Nitrate of soda, 2 ewt.; 

Superphosphate, IJ ewt.; 

Sidpliate of potash, 2 ewt; or 

Dried blood, 2 ewt.; 

Nauru phosphate and superphosphate mixed, 3 ewt.; 

Sulphate of potash, 2 ewt. 

“The artifieial manure to be ap])lied in two dressings—one towards 
tlie (Old of the summer, at the end of rainy season, and the other at the 
( lid of winter. Some soils eontain a very small amount of salt, and in 
tliat ease bananas will benefit by a slight dressing of eommon salt, up 
to 1 ewt. per acre, or by using muriate of potash in place of sulphate 
of potash.’’ 

Experiments ('ondueted by the ex-l)ireetor of Fruit Culture in 
eonjiinetion with the Agricultural Chemist at Buderim forcibly illus 
trated the practicability of bringing what were considered worn-out 
hanana land to a stage of production equalled by its original crojiping, 
but as much of our lianana lands do(‘s not admit of afiplying the necessary 
eiiltivation and subsoiling, otluM* means would be ne(‘(*ssary where it was 
('onsidered desiralile to allow for future rcqdanting. The advantages ol! 
a dens(‘ growth of lantana for reviving soil are well recognised, and 
tliough the process may lie slow it is certainly etf(^ctive. In the IMount 
(’otton distrit't, an old (niltivated ai’<‘a was^ abandoned to lantana for 
soiiH* years during which it gr(‘w profusely. iMore re(‘ently it was again 
))Ut nndei’ bananas and has yielded most satisfactory returns. Adjoining 
scrub lands of similar formation, fVlled and planted for the first time 
fail(‘d to give e(pia1 ri^sults, though various fertilising formuhe have 
b(*en ap])lied to ditlVrent small sections. For more rapid growth, 
ajnl in many soils, jirobably (Mjual effect would be obtained by planting 
tlie tre(* of Indian iiea, though it would be inu’essary to keep the young 
])lants r(‘asonably free from wetals during thi' first f(‘w months. 

Pests and Diseases. 

ITnfortunat(dy, introduced pi^sts and (diseases have very materially 
add(Hl to the labour and trouble in banana culturt\ and the advantages 
of the maintenance of vigour in the plants is evidimced in resjiect of 
beetle borer in the North where the growth is fairly (continuous and 
damage occasioned by the jiests comparatively light. In the Southern 
district, abandoned plantations serve as a breeding ground, rendering 
the possibility of control much more difficult than if eradication of such 
was general. Fortunately, bunehy-top has be^en confiiu'd to the south 
of the Marooehy River, and its elimination, now that the origin 
of dissemination has been discovered, is a reasonable proiiosition. 
The information contained in the pamphlet on bunehy-top sliould be 
studied by every banana grower, so that he may recognise the disease 
on first appearance and promiitly eradicate it. In parts of the Northern 
and a small area in the Southern district, thrips are responsible for 
causing injury resvdting in the appearance of the fruit to the extent, 
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by dis(M)l()ratioii, of its being pruetically unsaleable. This minute 
insect attacks the fruit in the earliest stages; the result, a browning of 
the skin, varying from slight indications between the hngers to the 
whole ext(‘rior of the fruit developing later. Various applications have 
been iiiade to keep it in subjection, and in the North notings are being 
mad(» as to wludher its presence is general or seasonable. In Fiji, where 
the banana trade was a l)ig item, a mixture of finely powdered wood 
ashes and pyretlirnm iiowder was regularly blown by a hand duster 
amongst the young fruit, the bracts being removed for the purpose. 
Satisfactory I’csults followed this method in (kmtral Queensland. Calcium 
cyanide has been recommended, and a fair test iindt^r exactly the same 
conditions is being conducted. 

What is widely known as leaf si)ot has, l)y a Fijian authority, been 
classified as identical with tlu* Sigatoke dist‘ase, but a local authoritative 
pronouiieement is awaited before accepting the identification as complete. 
Where dis(‘as(‘ is ])resent it must receive attention; where apathy is 
shown it will attain the upiier hand. Tlie collecting, handling, and 
packing fruit are details to which most iiarticular car(* and attention 
should l)e a})i)li(Ml. Just at what stage to cut the bunch from the plant 
at th(‘ different seasons can only be determined by experience and 
observation, but the longer it is allowed to remain, consistent with 
reaching its destination in suitable (condition, the better. It will be 
r(*cognised that, during the cooler months, a much further stage of 
advanc(‘ment can l)e allowed than under warmer conditions; ai'curacy 
can Ix'st be gaug(‘d ])y carefully noting the prominence in angles 
of the fi'uit, whi('h become h^ss noticeable as growth and de\'elopment 
advance. The condition of heat and humidity (or its abse 2 ice) prevailing 
during tlie growtli of fruit also (‘xercis(‘s influence on its keeping 
qualities. 

Ihuiig of a soft nature' with a particularly sensitive exterior, carefid 
handling of th(‘ fruit in removing and transporting the bumdi is 
most essential, also in tlii' subseipient handling, though it is less subject 
to injury after being cut for twenty-four hours—])arti<*ularly wliere 
dehandc'd—than at the time of immediately following the gathering. 
The market rc(|uirements of tlu' Soutlu'i'n States are stated to be better 
met by fruit ])a(*ked in 14 bushel cases, eitluT singly or in twos or threes, 
than l)y packing in hands or jiarts of hands, or in individual bunches. 
Whether the two former an* the most etiHci(*nt means of landing fruit 
in tin* best condition is disputed in favour of tin' third; but given 
suitable transport facilities, the bunch is the most effective method. 
Where any doubt exists as to tlie k(‘eping quality of the fruit on the 
bunch it can readily be removed by partially disconneeding by bending 
several odd fruit on a bunch so that tin* fibres oidy retain them, and 
awaiting result. A straw wrapper, samples of which have been submitted 
by Mr. Hkerman, is calculated to avoid much damage that would other¬ 
wise be inflicted on bunch shipments, but the disadvantage of rough 
roads and otlier difficulties einMimber the adoption of bunch transport for 
the present. 

Summary of Essentials. 

The essentials to successful banana culture are Suitable soil in 
a sheltered situation free from frost, healthy suckers (or bits) for 
planting, that these be properly planted and that the necessary attention 
in weeding, working (where practicable), and especially desuckering 
be applied throughout the plantation. A most important recommen¬ 
dation is not to plant a larger area than can be efficiently worked. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of March in the Agbi- 
CULTURAL Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1928 and 1927, for 
Comparison. 



Avkraoe 

T^tal 


Avkeagk 

Total 


Rainvall. 

Rainfali.. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 



Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 




Mar. 

Years’ 

Mar. 

Mst., 


Mar. 

Years’ 

Mar., 

Mar., 


Re- 

1928. 

1927. 


Re- 

1928. 

1927. 



cords. 





cords. 



North Coast. 





South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. 

continued: 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

9*08 

26 

7 69 

6-48 

Nambour. 

9-32 

31 

3-58 

18-24 

Cairns . 

18-06 

45 

21-83 

9-72 

Nanango. 

3-35 

45 

0*50 

7*94 

Cardwell . 

16-25 

65 

9-76 

8-21 

Rockhampton 

4-71 

40 

2*92 

5-66 

Cooktown. 

15 37 

51 

24-78 

8-12 

Woodford 

8-01 

40 

2-34 

16-46 

Herberton. 

8-17 

40 

6-72 

6-27 





Ingham . 

15-78 

35 

6-89 

8-59 






Innisfail . 

26-83 

46 

34-50 

20-08 

Darling Downs. 





Mossman . 

18-07 

14 

15-47 

10-37 





Townsville. 

7-61 

56 

7-10 

303 

Dalby . 

2-73 

67 

1-28 

4-85 






Emu Vale 

2-45 

31 

1-56 

3-82 






Jim hour. 

2-54 

39 

1-11 

6-40 

Central Coast. 





Miles . 

2-67 

42 

0-39 

5-85 






Stanthori>e 

2-69 

54 

1-86 

3-24 

Ayr. 

6-77 

40 

5-84 

3-48 

Toowoomba 

3-83 

56 

1-61 

5-20 

Bowen . 

5-71 

56 

14-36 

3*3‘) 

Warwick. 

2-58 

62 

1*19 

2-05 

Charters Towers ... 

3-65 

45 

12-15 

4-35 





1 

Mackay . 

12-11 

66 

23-19 

18-44 




1 

1 : 


Proserpine. 

11-92 

24 

17-13 

23-00 




1 : 


St. Lawrence 

5-6)7 

56 

477 

2-22 

Maranoa. 










Roma . 

2-73 

53 

! 0 78 

106 

South Coast. 








i 


Biggenden ... 

3-93 

28 

178 

8-24 i 






Bundaberg. 

5-33 

44 

0 74 

J)-26 

State Fanns^ <6c. 





Brisbane . 

5*73 

77 

214 

7*88 





Caboolture. 

7-65 

40 

2-44 

14-21 

Bungeworgorai ... 

1 -68 

12 

076 

1-54 

Childers . 

4-74 

32 

2-07 

6-88 

Gatton College ... 

3-33 

27 

1-44 

2-88 

Croham hurst 

11-74 

35 

3-15 

22-78 

Gindie . 

2-61 

27 

1-95 

6*51 

Esk. 

4 '80 

40 

2T>3 

7-08 

Hermitage 

2-33 

20 

0-88 

2-56 

Gayndah . 

3-17 

56 

0-22 

4-4.5 

Kairi . 

8-66 

12 

10-16 

4-75 

Gympie . 

6-21 

57 

2-13 

1701 

Sugar Experiment 

ll'OS 

29 

22-52 

14-53 

Kilkivan . 

3-90 

48 

1-37 

11-29 

Station, Mackay 





Maryborough 

6-19 

55 

2-79 

7-75 

Warren . 

2-63 

12 


3*60 


Note.—T he averages have been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for March this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphio reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 

Divihional Meteorologist. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

^ * The Fruit and Vegetables Act of 1927,’^ which wms passed last session, came 
into force on the 5th At)ri], 1928, and Regulations have been issued under the Act. 

These Regulations are similar to those issued under the Fruit Cases Acts, which 
this Act supersedes, with such alterations as have been found necessary. They 
prescribe standards for the cases to be used and grade standards for pineapples, 
grapefruit, tomatoes, apples, pears, bananas, oranges, and mandarins, and also make 
special provision for fruit intended for factory use. Maturity standards have also 
been prescribed, and these must be complied with before fruit is offered for sale. 
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Reliable Typewriters 

from a 

Reliable Firm. 

We are Sole Agents for — 

L. C. SMITH silent ball-bearing Typewriters 
CORONA - - Portable Typewriters 

GESTETNER - All British Duplicators 

DALTON - - Adding Machines 

MARCHANT - Calculating Machines 

VV/E also have a large stock of second¬ 
hand Typewriters of all makes, 
thoroughly reliable, fully guaranteed, and 
at prices from £5 to £20. Terms from 
£ 1 deposit and £ I monthly can be arranged 
to suit clients. Everything we sell is fully 
guaranteed. Write for particulars. 

ESTABLISHED 1903 

MACDOUGALLS LTD. 

(formerly Australian Typewriter Supplies CoJ 

363-365 Queen Street 

Box 345 BRISBANE * Phono: 717-718 
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FERTILISERS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


lUe trade in a iDide range 
of fertilisers, Slock Lick 
materials, agricultural 
sprays, etc. IJou mill find 
our prices competiliue. and 
me guarantee prompt at-- 
tenlion to all enquiries 
and orders. 

IDRITE US TO^DAy 1 


A.C.F. COMPLETE MIXTURES 
FOR DIFFERENT CROPS 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
BONE DUST, LIME 
NITRATE OF SODA, ETC. 


Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

LIMITED 

ROMA STREET BRISBANE 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


2'-qear old seedlinqs, strong 
healthy plants. 

2s. 6d. each; 24s, per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to — 

Maiiagrer, State Nursery, 
Bribie Island. 


VIMLICK 


Read;,what The Manager. Demora Station, Max- 
welton, says of it. 


" TDe sent 10.000 Sheep to the Charters Tourers District on agistment. There mas plenty of feed but 
they mere not doinq as mell as I mould mish. Being impressed mith the prospects of Dimlick, I ordered a 
ton for these sheep. The result exceeded my expectations. TOithin three days the di^erence mas notice¬ 
able. TUithin a meek they mere doing mell. IDilhin three meeks one mould not recognise them as being 
the same sheep. (The result mas truly maruellous and the cause mas undoubtedly VIIVILilCIC.*' 

Samuel Allen & Sons Limited, Brisbane 

tiauinq relinquished the agehcy, now offer their slocks of VIMLICK al a specially cut 
price to clear, namely—-Ton lots £9 lOs. per ton,- less quantities £10 per Ion net. Dim'' 
lick contains all the best ingredients, and is equal to any Salt Lick on the market. Limited 
Slock available, send your order early— 

Box 624 H, Q.P.O., Brisbane 
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PASTURE NOURISHMENT. 

By providing grasHOs and other j)asture jdantH with food in the sha])c of ferti¬ 
lisers, the quality of the lierbage is greatly improved. The use of superphosphate 
stimuhites the growth and seed ])roduction of h‘gumes, which are extremely valuable 
plants in a pasture. The amount of mineral matter in the grasses and closers is also 
increased, ])articularly the elements lime and phosjdiorus, which are essential lor the 
animals’ health and development. Where there is a marked increase in tbe lime 
content, the percentage of nitrogen present in the pasturage is also increased. 

Tlit main reasons, therefore, why sheep prefer top-dressed to unrnanuied portions 
of a paddock are that— 

1. The percentage of mineral ingredients is higher in the for'Mor, and the 
animals’ needs for such substances as lime and })hosi)i»orus are being sup])]ied. 

Tlip top-dressed pasture is more palatable and contains a greater amount of 
pi'otoiij, line mainly (a) to the increased growth of clovera, (h) to the increased 
j>ercor.tage ^'f nitrogen pr(‘sent in the pasturage as a wlioie. 

An ample supjdy of j)rotein is most important, as this is the chief su])ply of 
nitrogen available to the animal. Protein is re(piired for tlu^ production of flesli, 
blood, muscles, tendons, ligaments, brain matter, wool, horns, hoofs, &c. Young 
growing animals, females ])roducing and rearing young, and animals l)eing ])repareU 
for mating, nspiire feed which is well su|)plied with })roteiii, in order that they may 
function ])roperly. The amount of fertility removed from tin; soil by sheep grazing 
on pastures corresponds to the quantity of the marketed product, whether it be wool 
or mutton, or both, and to make u|> Uir this witlidrawal, the material should 1>(‘ 
returned to the soil in some other form. 

It will be seen, tluwcd’ore, that l»y nourishing tl»e ])astures through the a])})lication 
^)f fertilisers, jiot only is the quantity of fcaal increased but a considerable gain in 
the nutritive value of the ])lants takes place. The universal us(‘ of siijMU’phosidiate as 
a top-dressing for ])astur(‘s is mainly du(‘ to tin? following facts: — 

1. Tt stimulates the growth of leginninous ])lants, such as clovers, whicli are 
particularly relisluMl l)y stock on account of their ]talatibility and high feeding value. 

2. It encourages the growth of inost of our ])alatable inti'oduced grasses, and 
also many of our rapid-growing, nutritious llati^■e sjjecies. 

8. Tt is an economical fertiliser to use, and the residual effect is a]q>arent for 
more than oiu' season. 

Top-dressed i^astures remain gnarner and coi]se(]ii(‘ntly are more ]ialatable to 
stock tliaii uninaiiun'd areas, and by not drying out nsadily the danger from busli 
tir('s is lesseiK'd. 


MORE HINTS FOR THE SMALL SHEEP MAN. 

Referc'iu'e was made in tliese notes recently to the operation of shoe]) classing 
and its importance to the owner of even the smallest flock. It was pointeil out that 
in (oej'y flock there is room for im[)rovemeiit, and on ac('ou])t of the casual methods 
l)y wijicli many of them are built U|) the need in tlu^ case of the small Hock is usually 
]>arti('ularly great, it Avas recommended that (‘very s}iee}> oAvner should iKudodically 
('lass his cues at least to the extent of culling out all the low-grade animals, and 
some g(*neral directions wen‘ given as to the lines on which s(‘lection should l)e 
lU’ac'tised l)y tlie small Hock oamut from both the fat lamb and wool production ])oints 
of view. 

Cu'linu. —When breeding for wool, states the Slieep and Wool Kxj)ei‘t of the 
Dejiartment of Agriculture in the article (|uoted, the projiortion to be culled Avill 
depend on the evenness of the foundation liock, ami Iioav drastic the owner is prepared 
to be. After the first culling, there Avill not be so many to remove from the original 
Jot of eAves, although it Avill be advisable to examine the flock each y(‘ar, as some 
animals may deteriorate (prickly. As soon as the teeth become faulty it is Avell to 
cull such sheej) out on account of age—“cast for age’’ as it is termed. The 
class of country and the amount of risk the oAvner is prei)are(l to run if a dry 

season follows will decide :it what stage it is Avise to cull for age. Under dry 

conditions the aged caacs, es{)(*cially if in lamb, are naturally the first to feel the 
pinch. 

Each year the ewe hoggets will come up for inspection, and here judgment is 

required. On numbers of station proj)ertie8, as high as 33 per cent, of the cAve 

Tioggets are culled each year. This keeps the flock at a high standard and allows for 
n percentage of the cull hoggets to be fairly attractive and wortli good prices in the 
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market as breeders. When classing, the fact that the ewes are rearing lambs must be 
considered, as ewes with lambs at foot cannot be expeeted to be in the pink of con¬ 
dition; they should not, therefore, be culled because of lack of condition alone. 
If hoggets have encountered severe conditions after being weaned they may not be 
well grown, and it may be advisable to hold them over till a later period before 
passing judgment upon them. 

When culled for any reason except for age, a distinguishing mark should be 
put in the plain ear so that they can be easily recognised in the yards, and on no 
account should they be bred from, as their faults are likely to be intensified in the 
progeny. The wisest plan is to try to fatten all the culls and dispose of them to 
the butcher at the earliest opportunity. 

Comehadks and Crossbreds .—In a flock of comebacks, if breeding for wool, care 
should be taken that the size of frame necessary in a sheep of this ty])e is not 
sacrificed to the production of a superfine class of wool. If the comeback flock is 
used for lamb raising, roominess of frame, milk production capacity, and early 
maturity must be specially considered. 

These remarks concerning frame and conformation apply equally to a crosslu-ed 
as to a comeback flock, though to a lesser degree. The main consideration in regard 
to the w’ool is to make the flock as even as possible, and because of the greater vulue 
attaching to the finer classes of crossbred wool, it is advisable to cull the coarser- 
w'oolled animals with the object of getting a flock that will cut a fairly even clip of 
medium to fine crossbred wool. 

The l^ani .— In selecting the ram for wool-growing ]>urposes, the small flock owner 
is advised to go to some reputable breeder where he can be sure of procuring a jiure- 
bred animal. If he is satisfied with his purchase—satisfied that improvement is 
being made in his flock by the introduction of tliis ])articular type—he should 
continue to u.se tht‘ same strain, as he will not get such even results if he buys from 
different studs even though the animals are apparently similar in sliaja*, class of 
wool, &c. When buying a ram, or rams, it is well to have in mind tht‘ type of the 
ew^es that it is intended to breed from, especially any faults or weakn(‘sses they possess, 
for these may be corrected in the progeny by tlie judicious sedeefion of a ram strong 
in those points in which the ewes are weak. For example, if the ewes are lacking 
in density, a ram with plenty of density should be selected.—Agricultural and 
Pastoral Notes, New South Wales Departnumt of Agriculture'. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show’ dates have been listed 
Agricultural Societies for the present year: — 


by the Queensland Chamber of 


Bea udesert 

May. 



Taroom 



o 

Malcny . . 



2 3 

Longreach 



2 3 

Kalbar . . 



2 

t'harleville 



2-3 

Wondai 



3-5 

Oakey 



4 

Alifciiell 



8-9 

Mundubbera 



9-10 

Boonah . . 



9-10 

M urgon 



10-12 

Blackall 



8-10 

Roma 



15-lfi 

Gayndah 



lfi-17 

Ipswich 



lfi-18 

Springs lire 



16-17 

Wallumbilla 



22-23 

Biggenden 



24-25 

Toogoolaw’ah 



25-26 

Marburg 

June. 


2-4 

Childers 



2-6 

Lowood 



8-9 

Bundaberg 

.. 


7-9 


JTINE —coni in ued . 


Wow an 

7 - s 

Miriam Vale 

.. 13-14 

Gladstone 

. . 20-21 

Mount Larcom . . 

2‘^-23 

Gatfon 

! ! 28-29 

Rockhampton 

. . 27-30 

Jui;y. 

Mackay 

3-5 

Kilcoy 

n-o 

Fsk . 

.. 13-14 

Towmsville 

.. 10-12 

Woodford 

. . 12-13 

Nun da h 

14 

Cliarters Towers 

.. 18-19 

Caboolture 

. . 19-20 

Ingham 

. . 20-21 

Rosewood 

. . 20-21 

Charters Towers 

. . 18-19 

Laidley 

. . 25-2(> 

August. 

Bowen 

1-2 

Royal National 

Crow’s Nest 

6-11 

. . 22-23 

Coorparoo 

-25 
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It is a fact that 


Thousands of Sheepowners 
in all parts of 

AUSTRALIA 

AND 

SOUTH AFRICA 

FIND 

VITA - LICK 


an exceedingly profitable 
investment 


Vita-Lick is a Money-maker 
Use it constantly 
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No Qxcuse for 

Poor Crops Now 


‘ ‘ riiero ’s 110 excuse for jioor crops now, as, with bettc-r 
Aarieties of cane availaiile, iiii|»roved and ch(*aper methods 
of cultivation by reason of tractors and other labour- 
saving machinery and implements, and tlie liberal use of 
Shirl<>ys Fertilizers, tlie season has to be a mighty b.ad 
one if a good crop is not harvested.^’ 

8o declared a successful caiiegrower in North Queens¬ 
land, and if his statements are carefully ajialysed, there 
is certainly a lot of truth in what he says. 

We do not claim now, or for that matter (‘ver have 
done, tliat the ap|)lication of Shirleys Fertilizers will alone 
produce a good eroj) as we (piite recognivsi* that the 
weatlier fa('tor has the most imitovtant bearing on yields. 

We lionestly ladicve, however, tlnat, apart from the 
weatlier conditions, over ’which tlie farmer has no control, 
th.e liberal and skilful use of fertilizers has contrilniti'd 
more to success of sugar-growing than any other factor. 

We feel that we can claim, with a certain amount of 
pardonable pride, that we have largely brought tliis about 
by supplying better fertilizers and })ointing the way thi^y 
should be a])plied to obtain the best results. 


See our Local Agents regarding >your requi/rements or 
write us :—* 

Shirleys Fertilizers Pty. Ltd. 

OFFICES AND lUAREHOUSE: 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 

IPorks and Laboralonj: Qladstone 
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WINTER FODDER CROPS AND FERTILISER TRIALS. CENTRAL 
DISTRICT, SEASON 1927. 

By (t. B. BBOOKS, IiistnH'tor in AgriciiJtun*. 

Winter Fodder Demonstration Plots. 

During the past ten years it has been the i)raetiee of the Instruetional Braneh 
to arrange with fanners in suitable localities to plant various fodder ero])s in order 
to demonstrate the best varii'ties to grow either for dairying or pig raising purposes. 

Largely as a result of tliese activities, the growing of winter fodders has become 
so universal in several districts here that it was decided to decrease the number of 
demonstration })lots to four and to give increased attention to summer growing crops, 
mainly sorghums. The farms on which the plots were locat(‘d are as follows: — 
,1. B. Adsett, Jainbin; H. Wolff, Ambrose; S. Hoare, Alton Downs; and .1. Lindley, 
Wo wan. 

Providing Green Material for an Extended Period. 

Although several varieties of cereals were sown in the resju'ctive plots, this Avas 
not done with the view of carrying out comjnirative tiials, but to demonstrate 
the value of making jjrovision for a su})ply of green material during the months when 
the natural grasses have lost their succulence. Owing to the climatic conditions 
invariably experienced during the winter in the Central district, the keeping uj) of a 
sui»])ly of green f(‘ed for the dairy herd by successive sowings of one variety cannot 
be profitiibly carried out. (liven a supply of soil moisture, advantage has to be taken 
to sow a numb('r of varieties which will matun* at wi<lely diff'erent }>eriods. Planting 
is carri('d out as soon as the hot humid summer weathc'r has passed, so that feed may 
be availabh* during early Avinter. A]U'il has been found to he fi suitahh* month in 
which to vSOAV. 


Varieties to Plant. 

The following varitdies wen* sown, maturing in the order given:—Skinless 
Tiarley, (’aja* Barley, Florence Wheat, Huguenot Wheat, Buakura Oats. The oats 
invariably inatina' niindi later than the other cereals mentioiH'd, consequently if not 
recpiired for gri'cn fe(‘d (‘an be conA'ert(*d into hay. Fi(^Jd ]>eas wer(‘ mixed Avith all 
(‘(‘H'als at the rate of half a bushel to the acre. This mixture* not only gives greatly 
increasial wedglits of green fodder, but adds very matc'rially to its feeding valu(‘. 


Rate of Seeding. 

Th(' rate of S(‘ediug j>er acre was as follows:—Wlu‘at and Skinless Barley, 1 
bushel; Ca])e Barley and Oats, 1A Inishels. 


Seasonal Conditions. 

There was sufficient moisture prc’sent in tin* soil at the rtvspective places to ensure 
a satisfactory germination. Ib'ior to coming into ear, hovvev(‘r, a long, dry spell was 
(’Xperit'nced, more ]>articularly at Alton Downs, where tlie soil is a heavy basalt. 
This had the eft’ect of decreasing the r<‘turns, more j)articularly of the early maturing 
Aarieties. 

Another feature that has an important bearing upon green weights is that, oAving 
to the different periods of maturity, it was not alw’ays ])ossible to visit the* j)lots at 
the time A\dien each sort was at its stage of maximum d(*vidoj)ment. As already 
mentioned, it aa’us not, however, a matter of com])arative trials, but an eff’ort to 
demonstrate to surrounding farmers the particular type of varieties to groAV. 


Yields of Green Material. 

The Aveights of green fodders recorded at the resi)e(*tiv(‘ places are as follows. 
Fnfortunately, circumstances did not permit of tlie Aveights of the crops being secured 
on Mr. J, Lindley’s farm, WoAvan. 

Winter Fodder and Fertiliser Trials. 

Areas on which combined fodder and fertiliser trials ('ould l)e carried out and 
extending over several years were arranged for in two districts, viz., Boyne Valley 
and Wowan. The crops grown were similar to those in the demonstnition jdots with 
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the exception tliat field peas were omitted. As a result of the prolonged drought 
there was practically no subsoil moisture, consequently the crop had to depend almost 
entirely upon isolated showers. The trials at Wowan were carried out on the farm 
of Mr. A. E. G. Barnard, the soil being a brown Brigalow scrub loam and fairly 
rci)resentative of the district. 

In the Boyne Valley the plot was located on the farm of Mr. A. J. Turner, 
XTbobo, the soil being a sandy, alluvial loam. Dry conditions were experienced shortly 
after germination, causing the respective varieties to come into ear very early, the 
result being low yields. The following table gives the quantity of the various 
fertilisers applied, together with yields of green material secured per acre. 

It will be noted from the results that practically no benefit was obtained from 
the fertilisers applied. Any difference in weight would appear to be due to slight 
variation in soil. 


Winter Fodder and Fertiliser Oror Trtai^s with A. E. G. Barnard, Wowan. 
Planted, 11th June, 1927—Tons per acre. 


Plot. 

Eertilisers—Cwt. per acre. 

Florence 

Wheat. 

Skinless 
: Burley. 

Riiakura 

Oats. 

'.... 

HuReiiot 

Wheat. 

i 

j Total. 

i 

1 . . 

A. 

Unmanured 

4-8() 

(i-48 

13-67 

6-47 

1. 

31-48 

B. 

1 cwt, sulphate atninonia 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j. 5-04 

6-48 

13-5 

6-47 

31-49 

0. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

2 cwt. Nauru superphospliato 

1 cwt. muriate of potash 

1 

J. 4-80 

612 

13-5 

6-84 

31-32 

D. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

]■ 5-04 

J 

6*12 

13-67 

6-3 

3M3 

E. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt, Nauru superphosphati^ 

1 cwt. muriate of potash 

\ 5-04 

J 

6-3 

13-86 

6-47 

31-57 

F. 

2 cwt. dried blood 

4 cwt. Nauru superphosjrhate 

2 cwt. sulphate of potash 

5-04 

6-47 

13-67 

i 

6-47 

31-65 

G. 

Unrnanured 

5-22 

7*02 

14-4 

6-84 

33-48 

H. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

5-04 

J 

612 

[ 

13-5 

6-47 

1 

31-13 

I. 

J cwt. dried blood 

1 cwt. Nauru sujierphosphate 

J cwt. sulphate of potash 

j- 5-22 

I 

6*47 

13-5 

6-47 

31-66 

J. 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

y 4-86 

i 

6-47 

13-67 

6-3 

31-30 

K. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

j- 5 04 

6-47 

13-67 

1 

6-12 

31-30 

L. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j' 6-04 

6-66 

13-14 

6-47 

3M3 

M. 

Unmanured 

504 

6-66 j 

13-32 

6-47 

31-49 


Kainfall.—Previous month, 12 points; during growth, 800 points. 
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Winter Fodder and Fertiliser Crop Trials with A, J. Turner, Ubobo, 

Boyne Valley. 


Planted—8th June, 1927—Tons per acre. 


Plot. 

Fertilisers—Cwt. per acre. 

Algerian 

Oats. 

Skinless 

Barley. 

Florence 

Wheat. 

Hugenot 

Wheat. 

Total. 

A. 

Unmanured 

2-63 

2 * 55 

2-98 

3-87 

12-93 

B. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j- 3 00 

2-98 

3*37 

4-33 

13-68 

• 

C. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. muriate of potash 

j. 3*09 

2-82 

3-43 

4-52 

13-86 

D. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

}3.«S 

2-55 

3-34 

4 23 

13-14 

K. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superpliosphute 

1 cwt. muriate of potash 


2-47 

. 

309 

4-07 

12-43 

F. 

2 cwt. dried blood 

4 cwt. Nauru superpliospliate 

2 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j- 3-57 

305 

3*60 

1 

1 

4-57 

14-85 

C. 

Unmanurod 

2-08 

2-25 

I 

2-78 

3*64 

11-65 

H. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j. 314 

1 

I 2-47 

2*91 

3*86 

12-38 

1. 

\ cwt. dritnl blood 

1 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

;.3ii 

j 

1 2-47 

i 

2-97 

402 

12-57 

i 

J. 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 
! 1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

2-74 

i 2-61 

1 

1 

2-59 

3-66 

11-60 

K. 

1 

< 1 cwt. dried V)lood 

2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate 

j- 2-61 

j 2-32 

314 

3 87 

11-94 

L. 

1 cwt. dried blood 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash 

j> 2-40 

1 2-44 

2-94 

3-59 

11-43 

M. 

Umtianured 

I 2-28 

j 

' 2’27 

2*55 

3.34 

10-44 


Rainfall.-—Rh June, 4-23 points; total (on crop), 2-93 points. 


DEMONSTRATION CROPS SUITABLE FOR PIG RAISING PURPOSES— 
CENTRAL DISTRICT, SEASON 1927. 

While fodder crops previously mentioned provide for the dairy herd, the root 
crop plots are intended to demonstrate the advantage of making provision for a 
supply of pig feed for a iieriod of some six months from planting. In order to carry 
this out, it is essential to utilise a number of crops that will mature in rotation, say, 
from the latter end of May to December. 

The varieties included in the following list can be planted in the Central district 
during the latter end of March. There is considerable risk in planting prior to this 
date on account of aphis attack. Although Swede turnips may be sown somewhat 
earlier, there is little advantage to be gained by doing so, as the yellow variety, even 
if planted three weeks later, will be the first ready for use. 

28 
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Varieties. 

The crops selected, together with the time they become available for use (provided 
they are all sown during the latter end of March) are as follows:— 

Rape—Available end of May and June—in a favourable season several cuttings 
are secured. 

Yellow and Green Top Aberdeen Turnips—June and July. 

Swede Turnip, Cabbage—.luly-August. 

Silver and Sugar Beet, Field Carrots, (diow Moulier—August-October. 

Long Red Mangels—October*Noveml)er. 

Yellow Globe Mangels—November-December. The Globe variety withstands 
the hot weather much better than the Long Red. 


Method of Planting. 

Sugar and silver beet, carrots, turnips, and rape were sown in rows about 2 feet 
6 inches apart, sufficiently wide to ijermit of scuffling. All other varieties in 3-feet 
rows. The rape and silver beet were sown in a continuous row, the turnips and beet 
thinned to about H inches, the carrots from 4 to 6 inches, the Chow Moulier and 
mangels to 15 inches, while the cabbage was spaced somewhat wider apart. 

It may be mentioned that, in the event of an indifferent germination of mangels 
and sugar beet, the blanks can be filled in by transplanting, preferably during dull, 
moist weather. On account of the enormous yields secured from mangels, the time 
spent in this work will be well repaid. 

The following is a list of the growers, showing location and yield of the respective 
varieties:— 

Demonstration Root Crops, Etc., Plots—Season 1927. 

Results—Yields in Tons per acre. 


Crop — (L 

J. Hales, 
Rosedale. 

J. J. Kelly, 
Mount 
Lanrorn. 

A. P. 
].awton, 
Wowan. 

S. Larson, 
Miriam - 
vale. 

S. Larson, 
Colosseum. 

A. Rake, 
Marlborough. 

llai)e, first cut .. 


14 57 

5-11 

- 23-97 

4-11 

22-00 

Rape, second cut 


15-13 


7-12 



Silver Beet— 

First cut 

15 72 

17-28 


13-75 

15-22 

14-00 

Second cut .. 


16-22 

_ 




("iiow Moulier .. 

17-28 1 

8-64 

i 9-03 

i 20-43 

6-68 

1 25-00 

Pt, Aberdeen turnip . . i 

! 29-12 1 

40-00 1 

: 19-04 : 

23-17 

Not planted 

Not computed 

Gt. Aberdeen turnip . . | 



18-46 I 

83-34 

1 Not plant(?d 

Not computed 

F'eld carrot .. .. [ 

V -80 

1^88 I 

11-78 1 

20-43 

Not T)Iant(‘d 

19-00 

Swede 

:h-07 

40)5 ! 

21-12 ! 

. 39-82 

Not i)lant('d i 

Not computed 

Drumhead cabbage 

21-22 

25-.53 1 

6-28 

22-00 

Not i)lnnte(i ! 

21 -00 

SugarJ beet 

31-72 

22 41 1 

16-00 1 

40-20 

22-40 i 

Not (‘om|)ntcd 

Long red mangel 

33-50 

33-.50 ! 

28-39 

53-14 

3 M 1 

29-11 

Yellow Globe mangel .. 

31-54 : 

31-72 1 

26-03 i 

50-79 

34 47 

18 11 

Planted 

14 - 7-27 1 

17 - 5-27 1 

13 - 6-27 

6 - 5-27 

20 - 8-27 

2 - 5-27 


rt.— Purple toj). 

(it.—Green top. (This crop was not triic! to variety, hririK a white, soft, poor-k(‘(’ping sort.) 


IMMATURE ORANGES ON SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

AN UNWISE POLICY. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, stated to-day that 
he had received a telegram from the Victorian Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that consignments of Queensland oranges were arriving in Melbourne in a green and 
immature condition. 

The Victorian Department further intimated that the despatch of this fruit 
should cease or it will not be allowed to be sold in Victoria. 

In commenting upon the above, Mr. Smith stated that it would seem that some 
of our growers, in their anxiety to catch the early market, are forwarding their 
oranges at least three weeks too soon. Apart from the injury this is likely to do to 
the citrus-growing industry of Queensland generally, the wisdom of such a policy, 
even for the individual, is very doubtful, as the green oranges in question have to 
compete with the ripe Valencia late oranges from New South Wales orchards that 
are now on the Melbourne market. 
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Queenslaad Cement & Lime Coy. Ltd. 



Manufacturers of **Aee" Brand Portland Cement 

BRAND CEMENT is guaranteed always to meet the requirements of the^ 
Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards' 
Association sinsvification for Portland Cement. 

‘*ACE’’ BRAND CEMENT is used by all Queensland Government Departments,. 

Brisbane City Council, Brisbane Water and Sewerage 
Board, and all Municipal and Shire Councils throughout 
Queiuisland. 

*^ACE” BRAND CEMENT is e(iual in quality to any Portland Cement made in any 
part of the world. 

*^ACE” BRAND CEMENT is made in Queensland by Queenslanders from 
Queensland Limestone, Shale, and Coal. 

Write for our Free Booklet—“Cement and IIow to Use lt.“ 

■ :zz:r=:r.... -:zz=- :z i: rr—- <gxS>0~ 

SUPPORT YOUR OWN QUEENSLAND INDUSTRY BY USING 
QUEENSLAND ‘‘ACE” BRAND PORTLAND CEMENT 


Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be Independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

Usins Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, troughs, posts, etc. 

Montague Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra (Rockhampton) 


If Disinfectant has to be used, USE THE 
BEST—a few good ones to select from 

^ very strong-, 25% Cresols. 

Sidolia contains 10% Cresols. 

Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solution “D” for the Bed Bug's and their eg-g’s. 

Wc are sole agents for the above and will be delighted to supply you with any 
further information. Just write us. All above guaranteed by us 

NORRIS AGENCIES LTD., 639 Ann St.,Valley 
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Marketing Wool to 
Assist Farmers 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, in order to assist farmers who carry 
not exceeding 1,500 sheep upon their holdings, to obtain the best prices for their 
wool, is prepared to receive such wool on owners’ account, classify it, and place it 
upon the market so that it will not be sold under the star-lot conditions as it has 
usually been sold. 

A correct account of the wool will be kept and each farmer will receive the 
amount received for same, less the necessary charges, which will consist only of the 
following: — 

1. A charge for classification of 10s. per bale. 

2. All freight, handling, dumping, and rebaling. 

3. Other out of pocket expenses. 

No commission will be charged, and if required an advance of CO per cent, will 
bo made by the Department of Agriculture and Stock upon the estimated value of 
the wool as at the time of receipt of the w’ool in the Department’s Store. 

The wool will bo sold at the first wool sales following a sufficient accumulation 
to enable a bulk sale to be made. 

It must be understood that the limit of this arrangement is 1,500 sheep, and 
that the Department will not accept a clip from a greater number. 

Farmers desiring to accept this arrangement sshould notify the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, of their intention before consigning their 
wool, advice of which, with all particulars of brands, weights, &c., should be given. 

The weights as taken in the Departmental Store, and the classification before 
sale, to be accepted as being final. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a) The bales should be branded on the cap only, so that the same packs, if in 
good order, may be used again. This saves the i^rice of a new pack to the farmer. 

(b) The wool requires no other treatment on the farm other than the removal 
of dags before rolling the fleeces. 

(c) Locks and belly wool should be kept in separate packages. 


E. GRAHAM, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
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CONTAGIOUS MAMMITIS IN CATTLE. 

METHOD O' VACCIN TREATMENT. 

This serious disease is continually being brought under notice through outbreaks 
occurring in dairy lierds, and its si)read may })e attributed partly to the carelessness 
of the dairy farmer and partly to the' want of proper hygienic methods of 
controlling it. 

The disease is a catarrhal affection and is limited, in most cases, to the delicate 
mucous membrane lining the milk ducts of the mammary gland. As a rule there is 
very little heat or swelling; moreover, the affected parts are not jiarticularly 
jtainf 111 . 

Tlie disease is caused by a tiny chain-forming micro-organism, or streptococcus, 
which attacks the mucous membrane and, by the development of its poisonous 
products or toxins, causes a rapid destruction of tissue cells and leucocytes (or white' 
l)lood corpuscles) which are attracted to the spot. These dead cells jiroduce that 
peculiar feature of the disease—a yellowish, purulent discharge, or j)us, which can 
b(' withdrawn from the affected quarter. 

Symptoms. 

In the acute form the first symptoms are a diminution in the milk yiedd (usually 
in but one quarter of the udder) ; a de'finitc acidity of the milk, nnd a tendency for 
it to become rapidly coagulated. Gradually the milk assumes a dirty, brownish 
colour and becomes more curdly, the amount of secretion from the affected quarter 
diminishing owing to the thickening of the milk ducts, which finally become 
impervious and the whole (juarter is rendered useless. The lesions develop slowly, and 
first one quarter then another of the udder becomes involved, and later the milk 
secretion is liable to stoj) entirely. It will be observed in some cases of slight 
infection that tin* milk does not appear to be curdled, and the' de})Osit when settled 
is so very small as to be overlooked. 

Methorls of Transmission. 

Undoubtedly the transmission of tin* disease from cow to cow is through the 
agency of tin? hands of the milker or the cups of the milking machine. This 
ajipliance, which was designed to enabh* the farmer to produce cleaner milk than 
by any other method, must b<? kept scrupulously- clean, and the cups should l)e 
sterilised after each milking by means of repeated washings with boiling water. 

Before and after ('ach milking of an affected animal, the' hands of the milker 
and tiie tents and udder of the cow should be washed with some reliable disinfectant 
solution, such as llycol, Kerol, or Cyllin diluted in tlie proportion of 1 part of 
disinf(‘ctajit to 1250 parts of waiter—that is, 1 teaspoonful to 1 quart. Care must 
be taken .not to allow' any of the milk or cream from healthy animals or any of the 
dairying utensils to become tainted wdth the disinfectant, as the flavour and odour 
might be detected in the butter. To obviate this the disinfectant, after being allowed 
to act for ten minutes, should be washed off with sterilised winter—that is, water that 
has just piawiously been boiled and allowed to cool. 

Once the disease has appeared in a herd, the owner should personally examine 
minutely every ('ow \s udder before milking and note carefully the character of the 
first small quantity of milk drawn. Any cow that shows signs ot tlu' disease, or that 
is in any way suspicious, should be held over to the last for hand-milking, and on 
no account should the cups of the milking machine be used on her. 

Milk from an affected cow most be considered dangtrous. The animal should be 
milked last into a vessel kept specially for the purpose, and the milk scalded so as 
to destroy the mammitis g(‘rms. When it is cooled down it may be fed to the pigs. 

Treatment. 

Both preventive and curative treatment have been successfully cjn-ried out by 
means of vaccin prepared at the Btock Experiment Station, Yeerongpilly. When 
used as a preventive the vaccin confers a j)eriod of immunity to contagious mammitis 
which varies very considerably in individual animals, and in no case is it thought 
that this period exceeds twelve months. The most opportune time to use the vaccin 
for protective purposes is just before or after calving, when the cow is usually moat 
susceptible. 

A ‘ * stockvaccin may prove useful as a curative, but the best results are 
usually obtained from an autogenous vaccin—that is, one prepared from the 
particular strain of germ affecting the animals it is proposed to treat. To prepare 
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Huch a vaccin it would be necessary for the Government Bacteriologist, Stock 
Experiment Station, Yeerongpilly, to receive' a few teaspoonsful of strippings from 
the affected quarter of a cow, forwarded with as little delay as possible in a clean 
bottle with no preservative added. A few days are required to prepare the vaccin, 
whicli will remain potent for about six months. 


Directions for Use. 

The vaccin is injected into the loose subcutaneous tissue behind the shoulder 
in the same manner as tick feVer inoculation is performed, and the ordinary 10 c.c. 
tick fever inoculating syringe and needle are necessary to carry out the work. 
These may be obtained from Surgical Supplies Ltd., Queen street, Brisbane, for about 
258. complete. 

The full dose of vaccin in ordinary cases is 4 c.c,, injected in two doses of 
2 c.c. each, with an interval of forty-eight hours between the injections. Two 
injections of 2 c.c. each will usually effect a cure, but in cases of long standing it 
might sometimes be found necessary to continue.the treatment. 

Before the injections are commenced the syringe and needle, with the j)arts 
loosened, should be sterilised by boiling in water for ten minutes, and the skin of 
the animal at the proposed site of injection should be W'ashed with a solution of 
Hycol, Kerol, or (!yllin—1 teaspoonful to 1 quart—for ten minutes. 


Contagious Mammitis Vaccin—Scale of Gharge.s. 


No. of Animals. 

1 . . 
5 . . 

10 . . 
20 . . 
25 . . 

40 . . 

60 . . 
80 . . 
100 . . 


Charge, 
s. d. 

2 6 
6 a 
10 0 
16 8 
20 0 
30 0 

40 0 

46 8 

50 0 


JUVENILE POULTRY CLUBS. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR FORMATION. 

By P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture. 

Briefly the objects of a Juvenile Poultry Club are the education of club members 
and the distribution of purebred stock which will naturally follow the formation of 
such clubs throughout QuccnslaiuLs farming districts. 

By young people being encouraged in the keejiiug of purebred stock, not only 
will they become impressed with the advantages of such stock over those of a non¬ 
descript nature, but they will demonstrate by examjde to parents and others the 
increased profits to be derived from such stock correctly managed; this will have the 
effect of building up flocks of good birds throughout Queensland. As many club 
members are the future agriculturists of Queensland, the imparting of the knowledge 
necessary to ensure poultry being kept at a profit is perhaps the most important 
feature of club work, as it means that any club member starting out in life in the 
future will coinmencc the poultry section of his farm correctly, due to the early train¬ 
ing that had been received. The advantages of club work, however, will not end with 
the poultry section of the farm. The principles necessary for success in this direction 
are similar to those necessary for the correct care for any class of live stock, or, in 
fact, any agricultural pursuit. 

Several clubs were formed during 1927 at rural and other interested schools 
throughout Queensland on lines similar to those that are to be suggested. The stock 
in all cases was procured from the Queensland Agricultural College and High School, 
Gatton, but if clubs grow to any‘extent, it is anticipated that in many cases stock 
will have to be procured from private individuals. In any case, however, it will be 
nece8sa?y to cx)mmence the formation of a club fairly early to enable the necessary 
sts^ck being ordered. 
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DENHAMS LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE AND STORE: 

234^244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

Gristing Mill, Kelvin Grove Road 
Poultry and Egg Sales, Municipal Markets 
Auction Sales daily at Railway Yards 

Manufacturers of Calf Food, Laying Mash, 

Growing Mash. Specialists in Maize Meal 
—Barley Meal—Wheat Meal. 


It is well recognised by Dairymen and Poultrymen that no 
Calf Food or Poultry Foods surpass the well-known brand 



Unfailing Performance ! 

C.O.R. BRITISH is identical with B.P.. the famous 
British Petrol, choice of world-record breakers— 
the men who know what real performance means. 

The two grades of C.O.R.—Yellow Label and Red 
Label—can be supplied in special 24-gallon drums 
for your convenience. If you cannot obtain locally, 
write to the agents whose address is below. 



BRITISH 
MOTOR SPIRIT 

THE COMMONWEALTH OIL REFINERIES LTD. 

(Commonwealth Government and AnKlo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd.) 

C2SJ Affents: DALGKTY & CO. LTD., BRISBANE 
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Suggestions for the Formation of Clubs. 

Poultry clubs, to be of any value, will have to extend over several years, and in 
order to give them some degree of permanency it is suggested that a committee of 
management be formed, consisting of the head teacher and two interested parents. 

When it is ascertained how many students are likely to join such a club, the 
committee should make arrangements for the supply to each club member of six pullets 
of the same breed about eight weeks of age. These could be procured for about 4s. 
per head, but it will be necessary to make arrangements for the delivery of chickens 
seyeral months before the commencement of a club, as breeders would have to hatch 
and rear birds especially for such pur})ose. 

Prior to the delivery of pullets to club members, sealed wing bands should be 
attached to each bird to j)revent any suggestion of exchange of stock. The birds 
being of the same breed, price, and age, all club members would be on an ecpial footing 
at a start of any club. 

The committee should arrange for a series of lectures by Governim'nt instructors 
or local breeders on such subjects as are seasonable, and that will assist in the 
succossful rearing of stock, also organise visits to local poultry farms where possible. 

As the period July to September is accepted as being the mcKst suitable period 
for hatching stock from which the maximum egg production may be expected, a start 
in any club could not be made with pullets eight weeks old until August, nor should 
any club l)e commenced later than the middle of November. 

Provision will have to be madt^ by club members for the suitable housing of their 
birds some time before it is anticipated a start will l)e made with a club. A leaflet 
on this subject is at present available, and may be had free on application to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, by the chairman of the 
committee of management of any club. Similar leaflets on other subjects could be 
obtained from time to time as necessary. 

In order to encourage the interest of club memlx^rs in their work contests must 
be arranged. In this direction two distinct contests are possible—(1) the develop¬ 
ment of the ]>ullet, and (2) egg laying. Jn both contests allowancn^ must be made 
for records as to cost, while in the latter contest provision could possibly be made in 
some public egg-laying trial for a special section for juvenile club members. The 
suggested lines for each contest are as under. 


Pullet Development Contest. 

From the time a did) member receives his birds until the termination of this 
contest a complete record of foods used and their cost must be kept; a Club Show' to 
be held four months after receipt of birds, wdierc they will be judged on development ; 
a report to be made by each club mend)er on the completion of the contest, giving 
reasons why the various foods were used and his general ol)servations. Prizes to be 
awarded to students gaining the greatest number of points, allowing 40 j)oints for 
development, 20 points for records, and 40 points for report. 


Laying Contest. 

On the C()m])letion of the development contest a laying contest will commence, 
extending over such })eriod as the committee of management thinks fit. This, howiwer, 
should be continued until a short time before schools break up in December. This 
would mean an eight or nine months’ test. 

Here again complete records as to cost of feed and method of feeding would 
form a feature of the contest. The average numbers of eggs productnl per bird of 
various grades would form another, wdiile a report on general observations and reasons 
for the action of club rnendiers in the use of certain feeds would form the third. 
Points could be allowed on the following scale:—JO each for records and egg 
production and 40 for re])ort. 

The cpiestion of marketing of the product of club memljers could well occupy the 
attention of tlie committee. Club members should be encouraged to co-operate in the 
marketing of their product, and it may be possible for the committee to assist by 
arranging for all the eggs produced being received one day a week by a storekeei>er 
or agent, packed and forwarded to the best market available. 

The work of poultry clubs could be further extended by arranging for breeding 
contests. This work could follow the second contest, as it is undesirable to encourage 
the breeding from pullets, as fully twelve months’ knowledge of a bird is necessary 
prior to judging her as being fit for breeding purposes. 
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Qencral J^oteS. 

Arrowroot Board Election. 


The recent election of members to the Arrowroot Board resulted as follows:— 


Percival Pitman Outridge (Bedland Bay) 

. . 115 

votes 

Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Sultmann (Pimpama Island) .. 

. . 104 

n 

Robert Stewart (Ormeau) 

. . 101 

yy 

Hans Nickolaus Grantz (Norwell) 

93 

yy 

Benjamin George Peachey (Ormeau) . . 

91 

yy 

Alexander Clark (Dayboro) 

84 

yy 

Carl Brumm (Pimpama Island) 

82 

yy 

Peter Skopp 

57 

yy 

Wilhelm August Schipplock (Norwell) 

48 

yy 


The first five members will, therefore, be appointed and will hold office for a 
period of three years as from the 15th April, 1928. 

Proposed Queensland Maize Board. 

A notice has been issued of intention to create a Maize Board for the whole of 
Queensland with the exception of the Petty Sessions Districts of Atherton, Ilerberton, 
and Chillagoe for a jicriod of five years as from the 1st March, 1928. 

The State has been divided into three districts—viz., No. 1, Pastoral District of 
Moreton; No. 2, Pastoral Districts of Darling Downs and Maranoa; and No. 3, the 
revst of Queensland, with the exception of the Petty Sessions Districts of Atherton, 
Herberton, and Chillagoe. Two representatives will be elected from each district, 
and will hold office until the 28th February, 1930. 

Nominations for membership on the Board must be signed by at least ten persons 
w’ho have had growing intended for sale maize (grain) on areas of not less than 
10 acres since the 1st October, 1927, and must reach the Keturning Officer, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, before 5 p.m. on the 10th May, 1928. 

Any petition for a poll to decide whether the Board shall he created must be 
signed by at least fifty such growers, and must reach the Minister on or before the 
26th May, 1928. 

Broom Millet Board Election. 

Growers named as follows have nominated for election as growers^ representatives 
on the Broom Millet Board:—George William Harberger, Coalstoun Lakes; Hans 
Niemeyer, Hatton Vale; and Erich Max Schneider, Binjour Plateau. 

As only two members are re(piired, an election by postal ballot will take place on 
the 16th May, and the successful candidates thereat will hold office for a term of 
one year. 

Queensland Canegrowers’ Council—Defence Fund Levy. 

The question of making a further levy l)y the Queensland Canegrowers’ Council 
on growers of sugar-cane at the rate of pi. per ton on sugar-cane harvested during the 
season ended 29th February, 1928, such levy to be utilised for the purpose of 
augmenting the defence fund created by the levy on the 3l8t July last, has been 
answered in the affirmative by the canegrowers. The ballot was conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and Btock, and the counting of votes took place at that 
Office with the following results:— 

For the levy . . . . . . . . . . 1,371 votes 

Against the levy . . . . . . . . 1,313 „ 

The |)roposal for the making of a further levy has therefore been approved of 
by the growers. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Messrs. P. P. Outridgo (Redland Bay), J. F. W. Bultmann (Pimpama Island), 
R. Stewart (Ormeau), IT. N. Grantz (Norwcll), and B. J. Peachey (Ormeau) have 
been appointed members of the Arrowroot Board, as from 15th April, 1928, to 14th 
April, 1931. 

Mr. H. St. J. Pratt, Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts at Stanthorpe, 
has been appointed Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

Messrs. T. B. E. Mitchell (Manager, State Nursery, Bribie) and J. Hall (of 
Innisfail) have been appointed Inspectors under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 
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The non-commissioned officer in charge of the Longrcach Police Station has been 
apiiointed an Acting Inspector of Stock. 

Constable Thomas Smith, of Laidley, has been appointed an Inspector of 
Slaughter-houses. 

Messrvs. J. A. (xoode, d. Shanks, and J. Malcolmson, of Mackay, have been 
.appointed officers under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The following have been a})pointed representatives on the Kalamia Local Sugar 
Cane Prices Board: — 

Millowners^ representatives—Messrs. B. H. Farrar and B. E. Toll. 

Canegrowers’ representatives—Messrs. W. J. Ferguson and T. P. Olsen. 

(diairrnan—Mr. R. A. Tait. 

Mr. W. M. Kennedy, of Tanby, has been appointed an Honorary Inspector under 
the lliseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. E. S. Smith has Ix eii appointed a member of the Central Sugar Cane Prices 
Board during the absence through illness of Mr. John Smith, millowners' 
lepresentative. 

Mr. W. T. M. Penhallurick, of Coorumbene, Rolleston, has been elected a member 
('f the Leichhardt South Dingo Board, vice Mr. W. L. Leslie, deceased. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Talw'ood, has been ai)pointe(l Acting Inspector 
of Stock. 

Mr. F. C. Sliaw, Coolaiigatta, has been a])])oint(Ml Inspector of Slaughter-houses 
until the 2oth May, 1928. 

Mr. 11. J. Caiupliell, who has recently been appointed an InHi)ect()r of Slaughter¬ 
houses, is to be attached to Ingham. 

Mr. V. A. Rafter, f)olice constable stationed at Nebo, has been app<dnted an 
lns])ect()r under the Shiughteriiig Act as from the 2nd instant. 

Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Nambonr, lias be(*n aj)j)ointed an honorary Insjiector 
under the Diseases in Plants Acts as from the 24th instant. 

The transfer of Mr. Ij. P. Doyle, Inspector of Stock, from Cloncurry to 
llrandangie, has lieen cancelled, and in lieu thereof, Mr. Doyle is being transferred 
to the Camooweal District. 

Mr. J. (1 Pryde, of Spring Bluff, has been app()int(‘(l Inspector of Stock as from 
4th April, 1928, to 2nd M.ay, 1928. 

The following Police Constables have been ajipointed Inspectors of Slaughter¬ 
houses:—S. J. S. Carnell, P. II. Wiles, J. S. V. Clill, M. R. Anderson, and G. F. Bauer. 

Messrs. Thomas Salisbury (of ('edar Creek) and Win. J. Millar ( of “Renfrew,’’ 
Mooloolah) ha^'e been apivointed Honorary Inspectors under the Disease's in Plants 
Acts. 

Mr. A. F. Bell, Investigations Officer (Plant Pathology), Bureau of Sugar 
Fxperiment Stations, has bc'cn ajipointed an Inspector under the Diseases in Plants 
Acts. 

The appointment of Mr. H. F. Sibley as Inspector of Slaughterhouses has been 
confirmed as from 19th Seiitembcr, 1927. Mr. Sibley is stationed at (diarters Towers. 

The resignation of Mr. II. C. Russell, Inspector of Accounts under the Dairy 
Produce Act, has been acce])ted as from the .‘list March, 1928. 

Mr. James Purcell, of Toowoomba, has been ap])ointed Cliairman of the Batter 
Board. 

The following have been ai)])ointed Representatives on the undermentioned Cane 
Pest Boards: — 

Lower Burdekin Cane Pest Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—Messrs. Charles Samut'l Wynter and Reginald 
Hales Farrar. 

Canegrowers^ Reiiresentatives—Messrs. Arthur IF. lanid, Hans Victor Hansen, 
and Wm. Ewart Gladstone Smith. 

Plane Creek Cane Pest Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—Messrs. Alexander Innes and John Christopherson 
Nicholson. 

Canegrowers’ Represeritative.s—Messrs. Robert Arthur McRie, Alexander 
Patterson, and Sidney Tremble Dent. 

Mackay Cane Pest Board— 

Millowners’ Representatives—Williaiin Begg Fordyce and Phillip Hector 
McLean. 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—John James Hedrick, F. J. Stevens, and (L 
F. Williams. 
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A Gladstone Sanctuary. 

Facing Island, near Gladstone, has been declared a sanctuary for animals and 
birds, and Messrs. J. Paine, B. J. Adams, and A. E. Adams have been appointed 
officers under the Animals and Birds Acts to act as rangers for the sanctuary. 

The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Geology Lecture Theatre of 
the University at 8 ji.ni. on Monday, 19th March, 1928. 

Ilis Excellency the Governor, Sir John Goodwin, occujiied the chair. 

The Annual Report and Financial Statement were adopted. 

The following ofticers were elected for 1928:— 

President: Professor T. Parnell, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor E. J. Goddard, B.A., D.Sc. (ex ojjieio) ^ and 
Professor J. P. Lowson, M.A., M.D. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. D. A. Herbert, M.Sc, 

Hon. Librarian: Dr. J. V. Duhig, M.B. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. E. W. Bick. 

Plon. Auditor: Professor IT. J. Priestley, M.A. 

Members of Council: Professor R. \V. Hawken, B.A., M.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
Dr. T. G. H. Jones, A.A.C.T., Dr. E. O. Marks, B.A., B.E., M.D., Professor 
H. C. Richards, D.Sc., and Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S. 

Dr. O. S. Hirschfeld was unanimously elected as an ordinary member. 

Dr. T. A. Williams and Mr. W. W. Bryan were proposed for ordinary membership. 
Professor T. Parnell was inducted to the position of President for 1928, and 
Professor E. J. Goddard delivered his Presidential Address entitled ‘‘Virus Diseases: 
Their Bearing on the Cell Theory and other Biological Concepts.^’ On the motion 
of Mr. H. A. Longman, seconded by Dr. J. V. Duhig, a vote of thanks was accorded 
the retiring President for his address. A vote of thanks to His Excellency the 
Governor was carried on tlie motion of Professor H. (X Richards, seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Henderson. 


‘parnr) /^otes for 

Field. —Winter has set in, and frosts will already have been ex])erienced in some 
of the more exposed districts of the Maranoa and Darling Downs. Hence insect 
pests will to a great extent cease from troubling, and weeds will also be no serious 
drawback to cultivation. Wheat sowing should now be in full swing, and in 
connection with this important operation should be emphasised the necessity of at 
all times treating seed wheat by means of fungicides prior to sowing. Full directions 
for “pickling’^ wheat by copper carbonate treatment are available on ai)plication 
to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. Land intended for the production of 
early summer cro})H may now receive its preliminary preparation, and every 
oi)portunity taken advantage of to conserve moisture in the form of rainfall where 
experienced; more particularly so where it is intended to plant potatoes or early 
maize. Where frosts are not to be feared the i>lanting of potatoes may take place 
in mid-July; but August is the recognised month for this operation. Arrowroot will 
be nearly ready for digging, but we would not advise taking up the bulbs until the 
frosts of July have occurred. Take up sw^eet potatoes, yams, and ginger. Should 
there be a heavy crop, and consecjuently a glut in the market, sweet jmtatoes may be 
kept by storing them under cover and in a cool jilace in dry sand, taking care that 
they are thoroughly ripe before digging. The ripeness may be known l)y the milky 
juice of a broken tuber remaining white when dry. Should the juice turn dark, the 
potato is unripe, and will rot or dry up and shrivel in the sandpit. Before pitting, 
spread the tubers out in a dry l)arn, or in the open if the weather bo fine. In pitting 
them or storing them in hills, lay them on a thick layer of sand; then pour dry sand 
over them till all the crevices are filled and a layer of sand is formed above them; 
then put down another layer of tubers, and repeat the process until the hill is of the 
requisite size, and finally cover with either straw or fresh hay. The sand excludes 
the air, and the potatoes will keep right through the winter. In tropical Queensland 
the bulk of the coffee crop should be off by the end of July. Yams may be uneartlied. 
Sugar-cane cutting may be commenced. Keep the cultivator moving amongst the 
pineapples. Gather all ripe bananas. 

Cotton crops are now fast approaching the final stage of harvesting. Growers 
are advised that all bales and bags should be legibly branded with the owners^ 
initials. In this matter the consignor is usually most careless, causing much delay 
and trouble in identifying parcels, which are frequently received minus address laV)els. 
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Orchard for Jane. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

The remaikvS that have appeared in these notes for the past two months apply 
ill M g^reat measure to June as well, as the advice that has been given regarding the 
handling, grading, packing, and marketing of the citrus crop still holds good. As 
the weather gets cooler the losses due to the ravages of fruit flies decrease, as these 
insects i^annot stand cold weather, and consequently there is only an odd one about. 
The absence of flies does not, however, permit of any relaxation in the care that 
must be taken with the fruit, even though there may be many less injured fruit, 
owing to the absence of fruit-lly puncture, as there is always a percentage of damaged 
fruit which is liable to speck, which must be picked out from all consigniiKuits before 
they arc sent to the Southern States if a satisfactory return is to be expected. If 
the weather is dry, citrus orchards must be kept in a good state of tilth, otherwise 
the trees may get a setback. Old worn-out trees can be dug out and burnt; be sure, 
however, to see that they ore worn out, as many an old and apparently useless tree 
i tin be brought round and made to bear good crops, provided the trunk and main 
roots are still sound, even though the top of the tree is more or less dead. The whole 
of the top of the tree should Tie cut off and only the trunk and such sound main 
limbs left as are required to make a new' head. The earth should be taken away from 
around the collar of the tree, and the main roots exjiosed, any dead roots lieing cut 
away and removed. TIk' whole of the tree above ground and the main roots should 
then be dressed wdth a strong lime suljdiur wash or Bordeaux paste. The main roots 
should 1)0 exposed for some time, not opened up and filled in at once. 'Voung orchards 
< aii b(' s(*t out now, })rovided the ground is in good order. DonT make the mistake 
of |)lanting the trees in impro|)erly prepared laml—it is far lietter to W'ait till the 
land is ready, and you can rest assured it will pay to do so in the long run. 

Wlnui planting, see that the centre of the hole is slightly higher than the sidi's, 
so that the roots, wluui s])read out, will have a dowiuvard, not an upw'ard, tendency; 
set the tr(*e at as nearly as possible the same de])th as it was wdnm growing in the 
nursery, cut off all broken or bruised roots, and spread those that remain evenly, 
and cover them wdth fine to]) soil. If the land is dry the tree should then be given 
a good watering, and when the water has soaked in the hole can be filled up with 
dry soil. This is far betti'r than watering the tree after tin* soil has lieen placed 
round it and the hole filled U]). (histard a])pl('s will be ripening more slowdy as the 
nights get colder. If the weather becomes unduly cold, or if immature fruit is 
s(‘nt South, the fruit is ;rpt to turn black and Tie of no value. This can easily be 
overcome by suTijecting the fruit to artificial heat, as is done in tlie case of T^ananas, 
during the ('oohr jiart of the year, when it will rijien u]) properly and develop its 
flavoui*. (Trade custard ap])les carefully, and jiack in cases holding a single layer of 
fruit only for the 8outhern markets. 

Pinea[)])les, when at all likely to be injured by frost, should be jiroteeted Tiy a 
thin covering of bush hay ( r similar material. The jilantation should be luqit well 
worked and fre(' from weeds, and slow-acting manure, such as Tionedust or island 
))hos]ihates, can be a])plied now'. Lime can also be apjilied wdien lU'cessary. The 
fruit takes longer to mature at this time of the year, conseipiently it can Tx' allowed 
to remain on the jilant till partly coloured Tiefore gathering for the Southern markets, 
or can be fully coloured for local use. 

Banana })lantations must be kiqit wairked and free from weeds, es})ecially if the 
w'eather is dry, as a severe check to the plants now' means small fruit later on. 
Bananas should Tie allow'cd to become full before the fruit is cut, as tliey will carry 
all right at this tinu' of the year; in fact, there is more danger of their Tieing injured 
by cold when passing through New England by train than there is of their ripening 
up too quickly. 

Bear in mind the advice given with regard to the handling, grading, and packing 
of the fruit. It will pay you to do so. Land intended for planting with bananas or 
juneapples during the spring should be got ready now. 

Strawlierries require constant attention, and, unless there is a regular and 
aliundant rainfall, they should Tie watered regularly. In fact, in normal segmins an 
adequate supply of water is essential, as tlie plantvS soon suffer from dry weather or 
strong, cold westerly winds. Where not already done, vineyards should Tie cleaned up 
ready for pruning—it is, however, too early to prune or to plant out new vineyards. 
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THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

All kinds of deciduous fruit tree arc now ready for pruning, and this is the 
principal work of the month in the orchards of the Granite Belt area. Don’t be 
frightened to thin out young trees properly, or to cut back hard—many good trees 
are ruined by insuflicient or bad pruning during the first three years. If you do not 
know how to prune, do not touch your trees, but get jiractical advice and instructions 
from one or other of the Departmental oflicers stationed in the district. In old 
orchards do not have too much bearing wood; cut out severely, especially in the case 
or peaches, or you are likely to get a quantity of small unsaleable fruit. There arc 
far too many useless and unprofitable fruit trees in the Granite Belt area, which arc 
nothing more or less than breeding-grounds for pcvsts, such as fruit fly, and are a 
menace to the district. Now is the time to get rid of them. If such trees are old 
and worn out, take them out and burn them, but if they are still vigorous, cut all 
the tops off and work them over with better varieties in the coming season^—apples 
by grafting in sjiring and ijeaches and other stone fruits by budding on to young 
growth in summer. Planting can start now, where the land is ready and the trees 
are to hand, as early planted trees become well established before spring, and thus 
get a good start. Be very careful what you plant. Stick to varieties of proved merit, 
and few at that, and give so-called novelties and inferior sorts a wide berth. Take 
the advice of old growers, and do not waste time experimenting with sorts that have 
probably been tested in the district and turned down years ago. Wlien land is 
intended for planting tliis season, sec that it is well prepared and well sweetened 
Ix^fore the trees are put in, as young trees seldom make a good start when planted in 
sour and badly prepared land. 

Slowly acting manures—such as bonedust, meatworks manure, or island 
pliosphates—can be applied now, as they are not liable to be washed out of tlie vsoil, 
and they will be available for the use of the trees when they start growth in spring. 
Lime can also be applied where required. Badly drained land should be attended to, 
as no fruit trees will thrive with stagnant water lying round their roots. 

On the Downs and Tal)leland all kinds of fruit trees can be pruned now, and 
vines can be pruned also in any district where there is no danger from late frosts, 
and where this can be done the primings should be gathered and burnt, and the 
vineyard ploughed up and well worked to reduce the soil to a good state of tilth, so 
that should rain come it will absorb all that falls and the moisture can be ke{)t in the 
soil V)y cultivation subsequently. 

Citrus fruits will be at their best in the Western districts. The trees should be 
watered if they show signs of distress, otherwise all that is necessary is to keep the 
surface of the land well worked. All maiii-cro|) lemons should be cut by this tiun*, as, 
if allowed to remain longer on the tree, they only become overgrown and are more 
suitable for th<' manufacturi* of ])eel, whereas if cut and cased now they wall k(*ep in 
good order so that they can be used during the hot weather. 


Tb® y{oroe and k\)e Qarden. 

THE BABY’S FOOD—ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

A mother called at a baby health centre recently with a six weeks’ old baby 
and asked advice on liow best to wean her little one. “But why ivean the child?” 
inquired the sister, “(kinnot you feed it naturally, and afford it the greatest 
l)lessing a mother can give her baby?’^ 

“Oh! My baby was premature, and everyone tells me that a premature baby 
cannot be breast-fed,” rei)lied the mother. “I have very little milk, and am afraid 
I could never feed my baby naturally. Already I have buried three premature 
babies, and I am anxious about this one.” 

“All the more reason why he should be breast-fed,” said the sister. “If you 
want to rear him, then you should do all in your power to breast-feed him.” 

That conversation (writes Dr. E. Sydney Morris, Director of Maternal and 
Baby Welfare (New South Wales), illustrates the ignorant and sometimes fatal 
advice frequently proffered to young mothers who are in difficulties, by relatives 
and friends, whose intentions are no doubt good, but who lack knowdedge. It also 
shows how necessary are the facilities for disseminating sound mothercraft know¬ 
ledge, which is the object of the baby health centres. 

When first brought to the centre, this baby was six weeks’ old, and weighed 
6| lb.; he was breast-fed at intervals of three hours, but was very cross and difficult 
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to handle; a test-meal disclosed that he was only receiving oz., and therefore the 
mother was advised to siipj)lement the breast supply by giving her baby extra food 
after each feed. The mother was also shown how to stimulate the breast by hot 
and cold sponging, and was advised to visit the centre to receive massage. 

Further inquiry elicited the fact that if the mother had been badly informed 
regarding the feeding of her baby, she had t^qiially bad ideas as to her own diet. 
A ‘‘friend’^ had volunteered the information that fruit and green vegetables would 
upset the baby, and as a result the mother was denying herself the most important 
items in the nursing mother’s diet. The sooner such ridiculous notions arc banished, 
the better it will be for everyone. As continually pointed out, the nursing mother 
requires a normal, wholesome diet; she should have three good meals a day, and 
should drink plenty of cold water, including a glass: before feeding her baby; she 
should also have i)lenty of fresh air, rest, and sufficient out door exercise to maintain 
her general health. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cal)bage, cauliflower, and lettuce may be j)lanted out as they become large enough. 
Plant as})aragus and rhubarb in well-prepared beds in rows. In planting rhubarb it 
will probably be found rnore ])rofitable to buy the crowns than to grow them from 
seed, and the same remark applies to as])aragus. 

Sow cabbage, red cabbage, peas, lettuce, l>road beans, carrots, radish, turnip, 
beet, leeks, and herbs of various kinds, such as sage, thyme, mint, &c. Eschalots, if 
ready, may be transplanted; and in cool districts horse radish can be set out. 

The earlier sowings of all root crops should jiow be ready to thin out, if this has 
not been already attended to. 

Keep down the weeds among the gr(»wing cro| s by a free use {)f the hoe and 
cultivator. 

The weather is generally dry at this time of tht* year, so the more thorough the 
cultivation tin* better for the crops. 

Tomatoes intended to In* [)lanted out when tin* weath(*r gets warmer may be 
sown towards the (oid of the month in a frame wdiere the young ])lants will be 
}>rotected from frost. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

No time is now to l)e lost, for many kinds of ])lants need to be planted out early 
to have the o])portuiiity of rooting and gathering strength in the cool, moist spring¬ 
time to pre])are them for the trial of lu‘at they must endure laer on. l)o not put your 
lal)our on poor soil. Raise only the* best vari(*ties of jdants in the garden; it costs 
no more to raise good varieties than poor one. Prune (dosely all the hybrid perpetual 
roses; and tie ii)), without ])rnning, to tridlis or stakes the climbing and tea-scented 
v’arieties, if not already done. Tln'se and other shrults may still be i)lanted. Sec 
where a new tree or shrub can hv jdantc'd; get these in ])Osition; then they will give 
you abundance of spring bloom. Renovate and make lawns, and ])lant all kinds of 
edging. FiTiish all pruning. Divide the roots of chrysanthemums, perennial ])hlox, 
and all other hardy (dumps; and cuttings of all tlu' summer l>edding plants may be 
propagated. 

Bow first lots, in small (piantities, of hardy and half-hardy annuals, biennials, 
and iiereiinials some of whi(di are better raised in boxes and trans])lanted into the 
open ground, but many of this (dass can, iHuvever, he successfully raised in the open 
if the w'Cather is f.avourable. Antirrhinum, ('arnation, picotees, dianthus, hollyhock, 
larkspur, pansy, petunia. Phlox Drumviondi, stocks, wallflower and zinnias, &c., may 
])c sown (dther in boxes or open Ixals. Mignomdte is best sown wdiere it is intendeill 
to remain. Dahlia roots may be taken u]) and jdaced in a shady situation out of doors- 
jdant bullis such as anemoiu's. ranunculus, freesia.s, snowdlakes, ixias, watsonias, iris, 
narcissus, daffodil, &c. The Queensland climate is not suitable for tulips. 

To grow' these plants successfully it is only necessary to thoroughly dig the 
ground over to a depth of not less than 12 inches, and incorporate with it a good 
dressing of widl-decayed manure, which is most effectivedy done by a second digging; 
the surface should be raked over smoothly, so as to remove all stones and clods^ 
thus reducing it to a fine tilth. The seed can then b(‘ sowm in lin(‘s or patches as 
desired, the greatest care being taken not to cover deeply ; a covering of not morc^ 
than three times the diameter of larger seeds, and a light sprinkling of fine soil over 
small seeds, being all that is necessary. A vslight mulching of well-decayed manure 
and a watering wdth a flne-rosed can will complete the operation. If the weather 
prove favourable, the young seedlings will usually make their appearance in a week 
or ten days; thin out so as to leave the plants (if in the border) at least 4 to (> inches 
apart. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timks Computed bt D. EGLINTON. F.E.A.S., and A. 0. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
MOONRISE. 

AT WARWICK. 

MOONRISE. 


May 

June. 

May 

June, 


1928. 

1928. 

1928. 

1928. 

Date. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

6.20 

5.13 

6.38 

0.38 

p.m. 

3 36 

p.ni. 

3.36 

2 

6 21 

5.17 

6.38 

5.1 

4.6 

4.13 

3 

6 22 

5 16 

6.39 

5.1 

4.31 

4.47 

4 

6.22 

5.16 

6 39 

5.1 

5 4 

5.80 

5 

6 23 

5.15 

6 39 

5 1 

5 37 

6.20 

6 

6 23 

5 15 

6.40 

5.1 

6.12 

7.10 

7 

6 24 

5.14 

6.40 

5 1 

G.51 

8.6 

8 

6.24 

5.13 

6 41 

5.1 

7 37 

9.4 

9 

6.25 

5 12 

6 41 

5.1 

8 2() 

10.4 

10 

6 25 

5.11 

0 41 

5 1 

9 20 

11 5 

11 

6.26 

5.11 

6 42 

5.1 

10 15 


12 

0 26 

5.10 

6 12 

5.1 

11.15 

;v 111 . 
12.5 

13 

6 27 

5.10 

0.43 

5 1 


1.7 

14 

6 27 

5.9 

6 43 

5 1 

a.m. 
12.16 

2,11 

15 

6 28 

5.9 

6.43 

5.1 

1.17 

3.16 

16 

6 29 

5.8 

6.44 

5.1 

2.20 

4.24 

17 

6 30 

5.7 

6 44 

5.2 

3.24 

5.35 1 

18 

6 31 

5,6 

6.44 

5.2 

4 31 

6.43 

19 

6 32 

5.6 

G 44 

5 2 

5.41 

7 51 

20 

6.32 

5 5 

6 44 

5.2 

6. .52 

. 8.52 

21 

6.33 

5.5 

6.44 

5.3 

8.2 

i 9.46 

22 

6 33 

5.5 

6,44 

5.3 

9.8 

10.28 

23 

6.34 

6 4 

6 45 

5. .3 

10.11 

11.5 

24 

6.34 

5.4 

6.45 

5.3 

11.6 

: 11.39 

25 

i 6.35 

5 3 

6.45 

5.4 

11 54 

i 12.6 

26 

6 35 

5.3 

0.45 

.5.4 

p.m. 
12 33 

1 12.37 

27 

6.36 

5 3 

6.45 

5.4 

1.8 

l.ll 

28 

1 G.36 

5.2 

G45 

6.5 

1.39 

1.39 

29 

1 6 37 

5.2 

6.45 

.5.5 

2.7 

i 2.14 

SO 

1 G.38 

5.2 

6.46 

5.6 

2.10 

2.47 

31 

6.38 

6.2 
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Phases of the Moon, Oooultatlons, &.c. 


The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

5 May O Full Moon f> 11 a.na. 

13 „ )) Last Quarter 6 50 a.m. 

19 ,, 9 New Moon 11 14 p.m. 

20 „ ( First Quarter 7 11 p.m. 

Apogee, 5th May at 2 30 p.m. 

Perigee, 19th May at 3 36 p.m. 

An occultation of Epsilon Krtprieorni by the Moon 
will occur in the morning on the 13th: about 1-45 
in the latitude of Mackay and only a few minutes 
before 2 at phu es further south in Queensland ; the 
reappearance of the star taking place about half an 
hour later at Mackay and a less number of mini i-es 
at places further south. 

Kappa Kapricoini will be occulted on the same 
morning, about two hours and a quarter later. 

This month will be remarkable for the number of 
phenomena which will be unobservable In Queens- 
iaml. Tbe.se will include the total Eclipse of the 
Sun, near midnight on the 19th ; also the apparent 
conjunctions of Mars with the Moon on the l.'ith* 
of Uranus on the 16th, of .lupiter on the 17ih. of 
Venus on the 19tt>, of Mercury on the 20th, ana of 
Neptune on the 2t»th. Mars and Uranus, though in 
orbits many millions of miles apart will appear, in 
binoculars or telescope, to be very near to one 
another, e8i)e(’ially on tiie 2r)th. 

In May practically the only (‘vening star will be 
Saturn, rising about om; hour after sunset on the 1st 
and soon after sunset on the 15th. Mercury will be 
too insignlticant, being on the far side of i(s orbit, 
beyond the Sun. 

Venus and Jupiter w'Dl be visible in the east 
before sunrise and Mars higher up in the north¬ 
east. 

7 Jun\3 O Full Moon 10 13 p.m. 

11 „ }) Last Quarter 3 51 p.rn. 

18 ,, 0 New Moon (1 42 a.m. 

25 „ ( First Quarter 8 47 a.m. 

Apogee, 1st .Juno, at 6.6 i).m. 

Perigee, 16th June, at 11.54 p.m. 

Apogee, 29tJi June, at 9.42 a.m. 

The occultation f)f a small star in Libra (magnitude 
5'8) will occur on the 2n(l at about half-past 7 p.m. 
and may be conveniently f)bsci ved froni such places 
as Itrisliaiic, Toowoomba, Warwick, and other plaees 
in Southern QueensJund. At mort* northern parts of 
Queensland this oee ultution will occur some minutes 
earlier. 

A star of about the 3rd magnitude in the Scorpion 
will be occulted by the Moon soon after half-past 12 
on the night of the 2iid. A telescope will be necessary 
to observe it on account of the brightness of the full 
Moon. 

Mercury will be at its greatest elongation, 23 
degrees east on Srd June ; but its luminosity will be 
a good deal less than it was threci weeks earlier. 

The principal astronomical event of the month will 
be the total eclipse of the Moon on the night of 8rd 
June, between 9’31 and 10’47. 

T.amda 8agitarii (magnitude 2'9) will be occulted 
by the Moon on the 5th so soon after rising at 
Warwick that both will be very near the eastern 
horizon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Gk)ondiwiudi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each mouth can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
roiative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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VoL. XXIX. 1 ,1UNE, 1028. 


Part 0 


0^cnf and Qommenl:. 

What is a Living Area? 

A 'r the nniuiMl iiitt-rstatc Ministerial (inifprinpc on agricultural snlijccts at Pc'rtli, 
the Ministc'r for A icnlture and Stock, Mr. \V. Korgan Sniitli, in moving that the 
(Jo life re nee should gi\(‘ consideration to the estaldishnieut of a Jiiireaii of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, said that the imjiortance of this matter could not lie stressed too 
strongly. There was no co-ordination between th(‘ State's in regard to tlieir activities, 
and no co-ojieration or ('xchange of tliought in n'gard to the building ii|> of industries. 
In ('onnei'tion with land sctth'Mient, one often heard the phrase, “living arc'a." What 
was a living area for tlu' farmer? Tliis would d(*ju‘nd on the land, tlu' lo(*ality, and 
the man, but first it was iieiessary to find the living flock or living lu'rd. Once 
this was estiiblished, land settlement could be simplifii'd. Market control and 
organisation necessary to ]>revent violent Ibictnations in price were, said Mr. Smith, 
alis(diitely essential. The bureau would investigate marketing costs, new markets, 
and ])roduc(* available for that market, besides building u]» lines of marketing, and 
suggesting the lines of jirodiiction that .should be followed by farmers. 


Proposed Bureau of Agricultural Economics . 

A t tlie Ih'rth Oonference, Mr, Forgan Hniith, after a discussion on a jirojiosal 
to create a Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, snlnnitted the following 
definite resolution: — 

“(]) That the Commonwealth Government bo asked to constitute an agricul¬ 
tural economic division of the Conneil for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and that a skilled ;igrieultnral economist be retained as a 
jiermanent executive officer; each State Government, with tlie (Amimon- 
wealth Government, to nominate a representati'e to sit on the agri(‘ultiiral 
economics committee of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


29 
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(2) (a) That it he recommended from this conference that e^ach State 
l)e[)artment of Agriculture should establish an economics division which 
would maintain the closest possible contact with the Commonwealth 
organisation previously mentioned; (h) that State Parliaments should 
l)rovide such legislation or amending legislation as may be necessary to- 
establish or facilitate the work of the division contem[)lated. 

(3) That the Commonwealth Covernment should be asked to j)iovide for free 
franking through the mails of all agricultural pa})ers and docuinents in 
trust from or to State and Commonwealth agricultural economics 
divisions. ’ ’ 

In the course of the ensuing debate a doubt existed as to whcth(*r effective 
machinery could be set up for putting the ideas embodied in the motion into practice. 
There is always a difficulty, it was contended, in States formulating a policy in 
conjunction with the Commonwealth authorities. The desirability of establishing 
such a bureau, however, was generally approved, and further discussion was deferred 
until a later stage in the Conference proceedings. 

Beef Shorthorns on Gindle State Farm. 

F OK some years the Department has been engaged in the establishment of a beef 
shorthorn stud at the Gindie State Farm, in the Central district, with the object 
of breeding bulls of good, early maturing quality to effect an improvement in the 
Central district herds, and tlie results to date have: l)een distinctly encouraging. With 
a knowledge that a higher standard of quality is necessary in the foundation animals 
of a, stud, some excellent Shorthorns of both sexes have from time to time been placed 
at Gindie. Fresh infusions of blood, howaner, must ol)viou8ly be made, so the 
Minister, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, informed the Pr(‘ss recently. Queensland’s cattle 
industry is a most valuable one, and too much attention cannot, in the oj)inion of 
Mr. Forgan Smith, be paid to the qu(‘stion of using prepotent sires in an endeavour 
to breed early maturing, good quality stock. About the same tinu^ he mspccted a 
yearling bull and three young heifers at Yeerongj)illy Stock Experiment Station,, 
which, after tick fever inoculation, are to be sent on to the Gindie Stud. Theso 
animals, after being subjected to the tuberculin test, were purchased (piite recently, 
and they represent some of the best and the most fashionable families of Shorthorn 
blood extant. The heifers, Milton’s Actress 3rd,” “Lovely 7th of Milton,” and 
“Milton’s Prunella,” came direct from Mr. Anthony Hordern’s Milton Park Stud, 
Bowral, New South Wales, and the bull, “(’oonong Masterstroke,” was bred by 
Mr. D. Koy McCaughey, of Narrjnidera. Th(‘ consensus of opinion amongst well- 
known Shorthorn breeders is that the animals in Mr. Hordern’s stud are equal in¬ 
quality to anything available in the world to-day, and no expense has been spared in 
importing the males and females to build uf) this famous stud. Tlu' present little 
group for Gindie are very well-bred animals, and in each case their blood is redundant 
with that of Mr. Hordern’s well-known imported sires, “Masterkey ’ ’ and “ Doonc 
Monarch,” aJso with that of imported cow^s. At Gindie two young bulls of fashion¬ 
able blood have latterly been in use, one sired by “Masterkey” (imp.) and the other 
by “Donnington Count’’ (imp.) with the progeny of some other very good quality 
animals. If the seasons continue favourable for breeding operations, the Gindit^ 
Shorthorns should soon rank with the best in Queensland, for it is intended to carry 
on with animals only of the best j)Ossible tyj>c and quality. 

Disposal of Cotton Plants after Harvest. 

I N his recent report on cotton experimental work the Cotton S[)ecialist, Mr. W. GL 
Wells, points out that the removal of cotton plants after the picking o])erations 
are completed, prior to the preparation of the land for another cotton crop, has 
constituted something of a problem under the conditions in Queensland. In many of 
the districts only light frosts, which kill the leaves and tops of the plants and hasten 
the opening of the crop, may be exj)erienced. Under such conditions the stalks and 
branches are green and sapi)y, and would not be in a suitable condition for being 
cut down with the “stalk cutting” types of machines which are usually used in the 
cotton fields of the United States of America. With these machines a series of 
revolving blades chop the stalks into short lengths which can be ploughed under in 
the usual ploughing operations. 

In Queensland, growers have attacked the problem in several ways, but nearly 
all their methods have had serious defects. The system which has generally been 
used the moat has been to plough out the stalks with the plough set so as to skim 
just under the ground. The stalks are then raked up either by means of the horse- 
drawn hay-rake or, if in small plots, forked up by hand into piles to dry sufficiently 
for burning. In some of the districts where the plants make only a moderate growth,, 
ploughing is done without any previous treatment. In some instances, plots have 
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been observed where the plants were ehopped out by liaiid witli shari), lieavy hoes^ 
especially where the ])lants had ^rown to heights of 5 to 0 feet, with stalks of *1 to 
inches in diameter at the butt. 

None of thes(‘ methods is satisfactory, however. Where' th(‘ ]>1ants are j)loughed 
out, the ijloughed soil jiot only covers some of the plants, l)ut also covers up a 
eonsideraljle numl»er of the fallen bolls of the to]) cro]). In many of tlie districts in 
Queensland the pink bcdl worm {Platycd/ta yosttyimlhi) (*xists,* and in the coastal 
areas the })eacli grub {(kinoffctlma puncUfcrails) as w(‘ll. Both of tlu'si^ inst'cts may 
be found in the top unopened l)olls at the end of tlie season, and any system of 
destroying the ])lants which do(‘S not assist in ju-operly (‘radicftting tliese ]»ests is 
faulty. Wlu're tlu' })lants are ])loughed under in tin* usual i)loughing ojn'rations, not 
oidy is there no atternjit to (h'stroy the inseets, but also the seed-lied is badly 
prepared. TIk* geiu'ral ('xperitmees of tlu* growers througliout the (totton Belt indicate 
that a firm compact seed-b(ul offers the most insuraiua' for the young seedlings to 
withstand the dry conditions which usually t'xist during the early jieriod of their 
develojiment. Under the normal winter conditions, little rain falls in most of the 
districts. Where large (piantities of cotton stalks are plonglied under, it can be seen 
that, Avithout winter rains, the seed-bed must be of an ojieii nature Avitli so much 
refus(' mixed in it. Therefoia', seed-b(‘ds ])r(*|)ar(‘d in such a maniu'r will re(]uire V('ry 
heavy planting rains, or freipient rains during the early growth of the seedlings, to 
enable them to withstand ja'riods of dry weather of any length. Tlu' system of 
removing tlui plants by hand chopping is, ]»robably, the most ellicient method of any 
as regards the destruction of the to|) cro]) of bolls which may contain insect pests. 
The geiK'ral experience is that an acre a day is good chopping for one man, so that 
it ‘'an be seen that this is an expensive o])eration. 

The system used on the Research Station has been to plough out the jdants and 
then rake uj) by means of a large hors(‘-<lrawn rake which has long wooden teidh 
running along the ground in a nearly horizontal position. This rake gathers the 
])Iants, but, unfortunatc'ly, leaves a lot of the bolls. In the season of 1920-20 an 
adaptation of tlu^ old slide* mai^e cutti'r was u.sed to cat the stalks, and proved to lx* 
i\ decided im]irov('ment on the method of ploughing out Ih.c whole plant. The cut 
plants were raked up by the hors{*-drawn rake again, and with much h'ss ri'fuse left 
behind. 

During the season of 1920-27, sev('ral modifications havt* been effi'cted on the slide 
cutter whi(‘h havi^ develop('d it into an ellicient machiiu*, which should be usc'd Viy all 
growers with an acreage larger than that which can be cut hy hand. Some further 
im|irovenients, wdiich may lessen the draft, are contemplated for working out in the 
coming season, but it is believed that the describing of the machine in this re})ort is 
Justifiable. The photographs, Avhich an* included, are of tin* machine used at the 
Station this imst season. 

It was found that Avith tAvo horses hooked in tnndem, eight acres could be cut in 
an 8-hour day, in cotton ])lanted in roAvs 0.^)0 feet long and s}>aced 4^ feet ajiart, 
wdth the plants sjiaced 20-24 inches ajmrt. The plants averag(*d around 5 feet tall, 
and from 1 to H inches in diameter at the section wh<*re cut. Where the cotton was 
taller and of greater diameter, it Avas necessary to use three liorses in tandem, but 
this cotton W’as ranker than usually is encountered. 

A d(*|)arture from tin* us(* of the large horse rake in jiiling uji the bushes also 
Avas made. An exjieriment in usiTig a thre(*-section lever si)ike-t(X)thed harrow, drawn 
by a Fordson tractor, ])roved to be fasU‘r and more (*f1icit*nt; acc'ordingly, the Avhole 
of the crop was cleaned uj) in this manner. It \Aas found that the harrow' raked uj) 
the ])lants in such a way that the field Avas jmrtially SAvei»t, thus jireventing most of 
the fallen bolls from being left behind. The harroAv automatically diunped itself by 
riding over the accumulated pile of ])lants aaIk'h too many Avere gathered under it to 
allow" the back teeth to rc'inain on the grouml. This l(*ft the jihuits in rows and 
bunches over the field, Avhere they could be forked u]) easily and burned Avhen dry. 
An ordinary horse hay-rake w"as used to clean up after tlu' burning o])eration, whicii 
left the field in a much cleaner condition than had heen possilde with any other 
operation excej)t hand cliopping. Eleven acres a day coidd be covered in this manner, 
and about another day Avas required to clean up Avith the horse lake after the first 
burning off of the ])iles of dry plants. The manager, in re])Oiting on tlu* use* of the 
harroAAs, suggests that horsc'S may be used instead of the tractor. He also suggests 
that harrows with long spikes may be preferable, and that the back of the harrow 
should not be too heavily weighed doAvn or it Avill not ride over the ])iles of plants. 

It is thought that every grower should equip himself with a slide cutter. It is 
a comparatively cheap machine and will enable the cotton crops to be removed quickly 
after the harvesting is comj)l(*ted. This allows the seed-bed to be prepared in time to 
take adA"antage of the first planting rains, w'bich, in most seasons, enables the produc¬ 
tion of a profitable crop of cotton. 
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^Jurcau of Sugar 0;cpennr)ent 

ENTOMOUOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWER8. 

Jiy KUIVU'NJ) .lAKVMS, Kiitomolojjist. 

A Vegetable Parasite of Cane-grufas. 

During this month a ('ortaiii ]H*i‘ec‘nta^(' ot cam* yriibs will be killed by nn 
entumojL*en()iis parasite known eoininonly as the CJreeii Museardine E^’iiajj^us 
{Metarrh i: In m anisopluv ). 

When attaeked by it, the body of the yrnb, instead of deeomposinji, ret.'iins 
its original shajie, and after gradually hardening to a eheesc'-like eoiiHistem'y (owing 
to the internal organs and jniees being absorlnai and re]>laeed by the inycelinin or 
rooting ])ortion of tlris j)arasite) turn at first white, ani a day or so latc'r an 
olive-green colour; the hitt(*r condition being tin* fruiting stage and consisting 



Flatk 1)5.—Grubs of the Gheyback Cane-Beetlk Killed by 
Green Muscardine Fundus. 

A. Stage 1.—Body filled with roots of tlie fungus ; liardened internally. 

B, Stage 2.—Body covered with white fungus growth of hyplue. 

O. Stage 3.—Body enerusted witli green masses of spores. 

D. A prismatic mass of spores, X 160. 

E. Spores germinating, X about 700. 


of a. thin irregular crust formed of chains of microscopically minufe sjvores (see 
illustration). In tlie event of samples of these greenish mummified grubs being 
noticed in ploughed furrows, growers are asked to communicate at once with the 
Entomologist at Meringa Experiment Station, either by letter, addressed— 
Meringa, l^fate Bag, ('aims; or by ’phone No. 95 Gordonvale. 

Owing to favourable rains having fallen recently, the fungus in question should 
be more in evidence this senson than has been the case during the last few years. 
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Deal Promptly with the Weevil-borer. 

Watch the growth of cane on river flats, where beetle-borers are likely to occur, 
and if fiTiding evidence of this j)est having coininenced to attnck the basal portions 
of canes, advise the Entomologist without delay. Tacliinid j)arasites of this weevil- 
borer will be released by the 8ugar Bureau free of cost on such affected areas, on 
condition that the grower will agree to leave about a quarter of an acre of borer- 
infested cane sticks for these useful j)arasites 1o breed in. This cane should be 
allowed to stand for about three* months, aiid during that period must not be burnt. 
Do not neglect to enlist the services of the above-mentioned Tachinid fly, which is 
one of the most effective natural enemies of this formidable cane-beetle. 

Common-sense Methods tor Combating Wlreworms. 

1. See that the laiid l)e well worked and thoroughly drain{‘d. 

2. Plough deejdy, and at the same time colh*ct as many wdreworms as pos*^:ble 
by hand before i)lanting the crop. 

d. Use organic instead of chemical manures. 

4. Increase the humus content of the soil by tiu* use of gree-n manures. 

o. Apj)ly a liberal dressing of lime. 

t). Tnt(*nHi\(‘ cultivation of wir(*worm-afleeted laiid is l)ighly recommended. 
8tir the land as often as jiossible. 

7. Keep the land fr(*e from weeds, as the ])eetle form of this insect prefers 
land thickly covered with V(‘getation in which to oviposit. • 

5. Tin* use of finely ground kainit, applied at the rate >f about 41 cwt. ]ier acre 
and ]dough(*d into the soil, has been r(*commende<l for (Controlling wiiw'worms 
infesting b(‘(*r fields. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

Th(‘ h'ntomolofiisf (Mr. E. Jorns) in ch(tv<i<' of the M(rin(/(i SloHon. nrar 
Cairns, has sahtnitied ihc folloirinfi report for the period April to Man, 1928, 1o 
the Director of Snf/or E.r/H'rhnent Stations: — 

Sulphur as a Grub Repellant. 

During .lauuary last, a serit s of laboratory eNperiments with flo\vi‘rs of sulphur 
was carried out here, in ord(*r to test, its insecticidal valin* against our root-eating 
s('araba*id grubs. h^ftc'en cages, (*acl] containing .48 (oibic inches of moist soil, 
were us(‘d in the first ('Xp('rimcnt. a single tliiid stage grub of J.epldiota frenehi 

Ix'ing placed in eacdi, and cover(‘d with four inches of c'arth. Ih'fore putting in 

the grubs, doses varying from t oz. to 2A oz. were thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

1j> leu of these cages a beuTi leaf was burit'd about a (|uar1(*)- of an inch above 

the grub, to ensure that wdiile (‘ating tin* h*af, sulj)h\n*-coated jiarticles of soil 
would also b(‘ ingested at tlx* same time*, ddie cages w er(* ( xamined at intervals 
of four to five days l)etwe('n the dates 2f)th .lauuary and 20th February, and all 
tlie grul)s—exc(q)ting one in a 1-oz. dose cage, and one in a 2-oz. dose (‘age—bidng 
found ali^'(‘ and quite healthy, these two gruljs, however, having a|>parently succui!ib(‘(l 
for want of suflicit nt moisture in the soil. 

On 4()tli danuaiy six additional <‘ages woia* |rr(*]>are<l, similar to tin* al>ove in 
siz(*, but tlire(* having doses of b oz., ami the others of 9 oz. of flow(‘rs of sulphur 
mixed w ifli .48 cubi(' inch(*s of soil. When lo(»ked at nine days later, these six 
grubs w('re ali\e and In'althy. 

An examination on 2()th February (twa'iity-one days from commencement of 
experiment) showed that all the grubs weix* still acti^a* am! normal, ext-epf for a 
slightly l)lackened appearance of the anal segment in some s))(*cimens; caused, 
possibly, by some chemical action having taken idace, due, ])erhaps to such ing(*sted 
soil ('ontaining a large* percentage of suljdiur. 

A final inspection of th(*se <*ages w’as mad(* on 2nd May (about thive months 
from tr(*atment of cages), when a grub in one of the 9oz. cag(*s was found to be 
still alive* but suffering from want of moisture; while all the grubs in the 2Uoz. 
cages w’ere alive, and one grub in a cage with a .‘l-oz. dost*, these latter grubs having 
been living in soil treated at the rate of about 9A terns ol sulphur ])er acre, for 
nearly four months. 

Surnm-arn .—Results obtained indicate that fully grown grubs of Lepia<iota 
frenehi Blkb. are able to remain alive in soil containing flowers of sulphur apidied 
at the rate of about 46 tons per acre. Tf need hardly be statt’d that such an 
excessive quantity would be out of the question in field [)ractice, and was merely- 
tried at our laboratory as a crucial test. 
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Manur]al Value of Sulphur, 

When used in eanefields at the rate of 200 to 2,000 lb. per acre, sulphur has 
been found to increase germination of the sets; such treated cane, when about a 
foot high, “having a remarkable green appearance, with only one or two non- 
germinated stools in a hundred. When treating ratoons the trasli is burnt after 
harvesting, and the sulphur immediately api>lie(i and harrowed into the soil, the 
effects of such application being shown in the (juick growth and green appearance 
of the cane shoots. 

It may be of interest to mention in this connection that experiments conducted 
in th(‘ year 1913 by M. E. Boullanger in the West Indies, tend to show that the 
application of small quantities of flowers of sidphur to the soil results in a, very 
consideral>le increase in the crops. This was very noticeable in such vegetables as 
celery, be(‘t, biains, spinach, ])otatoe8, &c. 

lie found, for example, that a crop of celery, trcnted with sulphur only, gave 
more than ten times tlie yield obtained from a similar check plot which had no 
manure at all, and nearly twice the yield of a })l{»t which had received a coiu])Iete 
manure but no sulj)hur. It is interesting to note that by means of a series of 
experiments with sterilised and non-sterilised soils, Mr. Boullanger discovered this 
beneficial effect of the sulphur to be due to its a('tion on ccudain soil bacteria. 

Paradichlorobenzene Again Successful. 

Canegrowers and horticulturists will doubtless be interested to learn that larv© 
of the “ White Stem Borer” (Authorcs leuconotun Pasc.) have rei^ntly been brought 
under effective control by numns of the fumigant whitdi has j)roved so deadly to 
our cane-grubs. An U])-to-date method of dealing with the larvte of the al)ove 
j>est—which work for about two years in the stem and roots of tiie coffee plants— 
was discovered during 1927 by tho Government I'hitomologist of the Ue|)'artment of 
Agriculture, Nyasaland, who reports as follows:—‘‘A good way of dealing with 
the larvm is to remove the I'lug of grass extruded from the cavity where ea(d\ is 
situated, and insert a few crystals of paradichlorobenzene, subseqiuMitly covering 
the hole with mud or clay. Grubs so treated wore dying within six days and had 
completely disintegrated in three weeks, while the bushes seemed to l>c uninjured. 
This method is simpler than the use of carbon bisulphide. . . . “ Lead arsenate, 

sodium fluoride, and zinc sulphate were all used, both with and without a resin and 
w^ashing soda adhesive, and also in conjuncti<m with ])ai*a(lichlorobenzene, which, 
however, when melted for incorporation in the jmison, cvai)()rated too quickly to be 
of any value. ” 

The above results substantiate the imi)ortaiice of advice given by us in reports 
issued from time to time during the last tew years with regard to the inadvisability 
of di^ssolving the crystalline nodules of paradicldorobeiizene in otlier licpiid fumigants, 
thereby destroying its effectiveness nnd rendering this chi'inical—as was found also 
when the nodules were melted, as described ab(»ve, and added to other ])oisonous 
solutions—of no practicjil use for combatting soil fre(pienting larvm, &c. 

Experiment Plots against Cane-grubs. 

Recent results obtained by the establishment of various experiment plots laid 
down during January last on volcanic land in the JTamblcdon Mill area indiciitc 
that all the jdots treated by us with various mixtures of carbon bisulphide and 
other liquid fumigjuits look better tlian the check areas alongside. Cane trented 
with naphthalene impregnated with sinapis oil appears likely to yield negative 
results, but it is a little early to make definite statements one way or the other, 
as the grubs of alhohirl'um have not yet finished feeding. 

Significance of the Present Grub Infestation. 

In view’ of the many cases of grub damage reported from the Cairns, Babinda, 
‘ and Innisfail districts, the following brief notes may be of interest to canegrowers. 

In the year 1917, when this pest appeared in alarming numbers, the rainfall 
for November and December of 1916, together with that of January to April, 1917, 
was 69.37 inches; as against 81.51 inches for the saine period of last year (1927). 

During the period of June to October, irnincdlately preceding the outbreak of 
1917, a fall of 6.17 inches was registered here; whereas, for the same period of 
last year which preceded our present grub-infestation, the precipitation haf^ypened 
to be 8.09 inches. Had it not been for the meteorological check to the numerical 
increase of this pest experienced during the seasons 1925-1927, the recent rainfalls 
mentioned above—which exceed those leading up to the 1917 outbreak by 14.06 
inchest —would have brought about a far more serious grub-infestation than that 
experienced at present in the Cairns district. 
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The “ Viva-Tonal 

COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA’ 


(fTAMOUS artists ¥iill sing to you; famous 
p\ orchestras will play for you when 
^ you dar.ce; famous bands will stir 
you and bring much happiness when 
you place the ** Viva-Tonal Columbia 
Crafonola " in your home. 

You'll glory in the sweet tone of the 
“Viva-Tonal Colu’^bia"; the volume and 
clarity ensure lifelike reproduction. Call 
and inspect to-day. The very easy terms 
on which we sell point the way to a happy 
purchase. 

rices from £ 61610 , 
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LYSAGHT’S 


® AUSTRALIAN.MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

As supplied to the Queensland Government 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire. 

Lysaght Brothers & Co. Limited 

Head Office: 39 Pitt St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Brisbane Agents: Gibbs, Bright tf Co., Wharf St,, Brisbane 
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RECORDS OF AUSTRALIAN THYSANOPTERA 

(THRIPS.) 

By A. A. GIRAIJLT, B.Sc., Entomological Branch. 

Part III. 

Th(‘ following: records ar(" a eoiitimiation of those published in 
May and ()(*tober, 1927, in th(‘ pagTs of this Journal. The arrangement 
is as previously adoi)ted, and unless otherAVis(‘ stated the (‘olletdor is 
myself, and the plants, as usual, liave very kindly l)(*en identified by 
Mr. C. T. White, the (jovernrnent Hotaidst. 

1. Tlu'lps tahaci Lindeman.—Taken from the following dowers:— 
Marruhi}(ni vitlparc, For(‘st Hill, 2nd October, 1927, A. R. l>rimblecomb(‘; 
Lepid'iinn rudirajv, Norman Park, Jlst Ocdober, 1927, and Forest Hill, 
2nd Octob(*r, 1927, BrimbhM'ombe; Diaiifdla cocrulea, Norman l^ark, 2nd 
October, 1927 ; white ('lov(‘r, same place, 12th S(‘])tember, 1927; (Uiltivated 
tiowcu's, May]ie Junction, 17th Se|)temlH‘r, 1927, J>rimble('ombe; on pistil 
of Arum 1/ily, (»e(‘bung, loth Seplend)(‘r, V.)21 y Trachijmene inrisa, 
Norman Park, 22nd Xovcanber, 1927; wild (*arrot, Mayne Junction. 8th 
October, P)27, A. R. Prijubh (:omb(‘: Apittm lcpt(>})ln;llum, ►samsonvale, 
18tfi S(‘])t(‘mber, 1927 ; ('ommon(‘st and most abundant in field peas on a 
farm, saim* pla(M‘ and dat(‘; Iris Inly, Mayne Junction, bth October, 
1927, Primble('omb(‘; Ifelichri/siint diosHufoliifni, Noianan Park, IJth 
Sej)tember, 1927; Arpcyiionc tncxuaiia, Brisbane Pity, 14th 0(dol)er, 
1!127; Ivunic.r brownii, sam(‘ place. 29th October, 1927; Solanuni 
sodoynaum, Norman Pai’k, 17tli S'pttmiber, 1927; Cahnidula, Nundah, 
21st S(^j)temb(‘r, P)27, 1. W. Ilelmsing; injiuying growing tips of (‘otton, 
Biloela, Oetolxu*, 1927, O. A. Purri(‘; Thcvciia }uriifoiia, 22nd 0('tob(M*, 
1927, Noi’man Park; (ommon on Agapantlnis lily tlow(*rs, Mayne 
Junction, IJth .\ov(*trd)(T, 1927, I frimblecombe; Trifoil uni agrarium, 
Norman Pai-k, 19th S(‘pt(‘mb(‘r, 1927: “Silverijig" onions, Toowoomba, 
Septemb(M’, 1927 (l)ej)ai'tment of Agriculture' and Sto('k) ; on Ix'an 
foliage, OhMi Osmond, South Australia, Pbh IMareli, 1928 ((b'off. Samuel, 
Waite Agricultural Resexirch Institute). 

2. Thrips itnagiiiis Bagnall.— Thri/is in Gurney, “Agricultural 
Gazette,” New South Wales, PllT), pp. JOJ-JOo, p|. (Opp. p. 207). 
Attacking in gr(‘at numl)ers blossoms of fruit five's in Ne'w South Wales; 
the* sj)e‘cies is eleiubth’ss this eene. 

2. J\sfud(Uiaj)hofhri/)s achatus Ihignall.—Flowe‘rs of Yclleia 
spathulata, Samse)nvale, 18th S(‘ptember, 1927; white* cle)ver again, 
Norman Park, 12th Se'pte*mbei-, P)27: Anrtf/allis arrnisis, forest, 
Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; m*xt commone'sl to No. 1 and 
abundant in fi(*ld peas on a farm, sarm* ti?ne anel i>lacc; J^iii/clca linifolia, 
forest, same place and time; Jussiau npciis and Kivhorina spei'iosa, 
aepiatic plants, Ald(*rle*y, 29th De'cember, 1927; Stfich i/s arrensis, Nk)i*man 
Ihirk, 10th S(*pteml)er, 1927; Lrpidium rudvral(\ Fe)rest Hill, 2nd 
October, 1927, Brimblecornbe; Trachyincnc iiicisa, Norman Ihirk, 22ml 
November, 1927; Vilia saliva segifalis, same plae'e*, 17th Seidember, 1927 ; 
Marrubiinn vulgnrr, Fe)rest Hill, 2nd October, 1927, llrimblecombe; 
Praiia erecta, Mungar Junction, 8th March, 1928; MeUiania invana, 
iayndah, nth Mare*h, 1928; Lautana sflloiriaiia again, Gayndah, 28th 
Fediruary, 1928; Sperniaracf spee*ies, Byrimstown, 7th IVlarch, 1928; 
Wahlenbirgia gracilis again, Gayndah, 28th February, 1928; Verbena 
offixinaJis, Byrnestown, Bth IMarch, 1928; watermelon, Gayndah, 1st 
March, 1928.‘ . 
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4. rhysothrips keJhjnnus Bagnall.— Bryonia lacinom in a lemon 
orchard, Gayndah, 1st March, 1928 (the lemon blossoms were also 
infested witli the species) ; Tkevetki neriifolia, Norman Park, 22nd 
October, 1927; lantana again, Taringa, 11th February, 1928, and at 
Innisfail, 16th June, 1926 (h\ AV. Becker) ; Musa banksii, Berner’s 
Creek, Innisfail, 23rd November, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; lemon again, 
Byrnestown, 6th and 7th March, 1928; hxpiat, Gayndah, 28tli February, 
1928; granadilla, Taringa, 11th February, 1928; Arum lily, Mayne 
Junction, 1st October, 1927, Brimblecombe; pawpaw, Mayne Junction, 
10th December, 1927, and loth January, 1928, Brimblecombe, and at 
Taringa, 11th February, 1928; Iris lily, Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, 
E. Filer, 3rd November, 1927; Christmas lily, Mayne Junction, 26th 
December, 1927, Brimblecombe; Hymenosporum flavmn^ Brisbane, 7th 
October, 1927; honeysuckle, Mayne Junction, 4th December, 1927, 
Brimblecombe; dahlia, same i)lac(‘, lotli January, 1928, Brimblecombe; 
custard apj)le, same f)lace and colkador, 17th September and 4th 
December, 1927; Acacia maideni^ Toowong, 29th December, 1927; 
Viburnum oclorotissununi^ Brisbane, 7th OctobiT, 1927. 

5. rhysothrips nijbbergi Karny.—Pawpaw, Mayne Junction, 15th 
January, 1928, Brimblecombe; granadilla, Taringa, 11th February, 1928; 
lantana again, Innisfail, 16th July, 1926. ¥. W. Becker; hxiuat, Gayndah, 
29th February and 2nd Marcdi, 1928; (Uinvolvidus crubescensy 
Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928; loquat, Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928. 

6. Physoihrips brcvicornis Bagnall.— Crotolaria scricca, Alderley, 
20th Sei)tember, 1927; sweeping in forest, Morningside, 9th September, 
1927; from composite flowei*s, Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927. 

7. Thrips lacteicorpus Girault.—Native to Eucalypius and Acacm, 
Acacia maideniy Toowong, 29th December, 1927; Apiuni leptophyllumy 
Samsonvale, 18th Se])tember, 1927; Iris lily, Mayne Junction, 6th 
October, 1927, Brimble(‘ond)e; Alliunt ])rol)ably fragranSy Norman Park, 
30th October, P)27; Ligustrum sincnsCy JMayne Junction, 29th September, 

1927, Brimblecombe; pawpaw, Taringa, 11th February, 1928; lantana, 
Innisfail, 16th June, 1926, F. W. jh‘cker; Buckingkamui celsiss'imay 
Brisbane, 2nd February, 1927; Viburnum odorofissimnmy Brisbane, 7th 
October, 1927; dahlia, Mayne elunction, 15th January, 1928, 
Brimblecombe; Flindcrsia collinay Forest Ilill, 2nd October, 1927, 
Brimblecombe. 

9. Idolothrips marginatus llaliday.—A female, forest sweepings, 
Morningside, 9th September, 1927: in grass tussocks and so forth, Bogong 
High Plains, A^ictoria, 5-6,000 feet, January, 1928, F. E. AVilson. 

15. Scirtothrips signipentvis Bagnall.—For distribution and other 
hosts than banana, also origin, see J. L. Froggatt, this Journal, January, 

1928, pp. 16-17. 

16. Cryptothrlps dimidiatus Hood.™- Apterous forms common in 
grass and forest sweepings, Morningside, 9th, 13th September, 1927. 

18. Physothrips cinctipefinis Bagnall.— Melhania incanay Gayndah, 
5th March, 1928; Glycvne tabacina^ Mitchelton, 27th December, 1927; 
Phaseolus semierectusy Alderley, 29th December, 1927; Crotolaria 
limfolia, Gayndah, 6th March, 1928; Rhynehosia minimay Byrnestown, 
7th March, 1928; Crotolaria trifoUastrum, Gayndah, 1st March, 1928; 
Cassia mdmosoidesy Ga^uidah, 6th March, 1928; and at Tiaro, 8th March, 
1928; Glycine tabacina^ Byrnestown, 6th March, 1928; (Enothera 
longifoliay Gayndah, 1st March, 1928; Mcdicago sativa, Gayndah, 2nd 
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March, 1928; Trihiihis ienestris, same ])la(‘e, 1st March, 1928 ; Crotolarm 
iniichellii, same place, 28th .Febrviarv, 1928; i)eanut again, Byrnestown, 
6th March, 1928. 

23, Neophysoims flavicinctus Karny.—A female, sweeping in forest, 
Alderley, 29th September, 1927; on grass, Gayiulah, March, 1928. 

24. IStylothrips lyrcvipulpiis Karny .—Poranthera inicrophylla, 
Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; cultivated Mowers, Nundah, 13th 
January, 1928, I. W. Ilelrnsing; Agcrainm c(myzoideSj Taringa, 3rd 
February, 1928, common with occasional Thrips tabaci; (Jaliistemon 
viminalisy Forest Hill, 2nd O(‘tober, 1927, Brimblecombe; Emilia 
sojichifolia, Alderl(‘V, 2()th Sc^ptendx'r, 1927; Afiter subulatus, Taringa, 
30th March, 1928. 

32. This is AHsfralofkrips bkolor Bagnall and this name takes 
pr(‘cedence ov(u* Ptcrothrips (juadraiufi Hood, which it equals. A pair, 
sweeping forest and grass, Samsonvale, 18th Se|)tember, 1927; a rather 
common s|)ecics. 

35. 7'hrips shakrspearci Giranlt.—Thi'ee males, cunjevoy, Alocasla^ 
tnavrorrhiza, Innisfail, 4th December, 1925, J. li. Froggatt. 

37. Frankliinclhi aschyli Giranlt .—Ncihavia incana, Gayndah, 5th 
Maj'ch, 1928. 

38. Jleliothrips bifasciipennis Giranlt.- Four females rearcnl from 
larva‘ found by M. E. IVmperhy on tlie foliag(‘ of tiolamim niarum. 
in the D(*partui(mt of Agriculture’s grounds, Brisbane, December, 1927. 
They were denuding the (q)id(‘rmis in spots and .also soiling it with 
excremen tit ions matter. Th(*y W(‘re i)la('ed ov(‘r earth and emerged in 
a week^s lime. 

40. Odontofhrips australis Bagnall .—Oralis corniculata, Samson¬ 
vale, foia^st, 18th September, 1927; also mah's with the typical “anal 
pj'ong” fi'om Mowers of Daviesia sifuarrosa villifcra, forest, Morningside, 
9th September, 1927. This s{)e(ries resembles somewhat Physothrips 
sciicollis Bagnall. 

41. Anaphothrips kcatsi Giranlt.—On bean leaves, Glen Osmond, 
South Australia, 19th MarcMi, 1!128 (Gimff. Samuel, Waite Agricultural 
Kesearch 1 nstitut e). 

44. Ilaplothrips partif usd pc n nis G i ran It.—Flowers of Spcrmacoce 
sj)ecies, Byriiestown, 7tli March, 1928. 

47. Ifaplothrips frogcjalti Hood .—Dianclla cocrulca, Norman Park, 
Gth October, 1927. 

51. TI aplothri ps gowdeyi Franklin .—Allium probably fragrans, 
Norman Park, 20th October, 1927; Acacia maideni, Toowong, 29th 
December, 1927; Envila sonchifolia, Alderl(\v, 20th Se])tember, 1927; 
lantana again, Innisfail, 16th June, 1926, F. AV. Becker; banana, Palm 
Island, 27th May, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; in curling leaves, Musa banksii, 
Innisfail, 14th July, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; Eleusinc agyptiaca, Gayndah, 
1st March, 1928. 

52. Thrips io Giranlt.—Loquat, Gayndah, 29th February, 1928. 

54. Haplothrips nigroculcx Giranlt.—On pistils of Arum lily, 
Geebung, 15th September, 1927; Viburuum odorotissimum, Brisbane, 
7th October, 1927; forest, Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; sweeping 
graas and low vegetation, Morningside, 9th September, 1927; sweeping 
Jjeptospermum, Geebung, 15th September, 1927; on burrs of Xanthmm 
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strumarhim (identified by W. A. T. Summerville), Taringa, 27th Mareh, 
1928 ; Alderley, forest, 20th fSeptember, 1927, eommon. 

57. Ilyclatothrips argcnticinctus Girault.—On lemon foliage, Mayne 
dunction, 17th December, 1927, Brimblecombe; in forest sweepings, 
Morningside, 9th September, 1927. 

The forewing is black only at base and at middle and apex widely. 
The male is like the female but segment 7 of the abdomen and the meson 
of 2 and 3 are also silvery. 

59. Anaijhothrips regalis Girault.—Common in bowers of Solatium 
nigrum, forest, Murarrie, 27th September, 1927. 

00. Anaphothrips cvciJi Girault.— A. siriatus (Osborn) in W. W. 
Froggatt, '‘Agricultural Gazette,” New^ South Wales, 1915, pp. 303-305. 
Injuring finiit blossoms in great numbers. 

01. Physothrips (juadriset(v Girault.—Dt^scribed from the cunjevoy, 
Alocasia mavrorrhiza; lantana, Innisfail, 10th June, 1920, F. W. Becker. 

02. Thrips partirufus Girault.—On bananas, Fiji, 24th November, 
1925 (II. AY. Simmoiids) ; Musa banksH, Innisfail, 15th May, 1920, J. L. 
Froggatt; also Alocasia rnacrorrhiza, Innisfail, 4th December, 1925, J. L. 
Froggatt; bananas. Palm Island, 27th May, 1920, J. L. Froggatt; banana 
flower buds, Innisfail, 15th February, 1920. J. L. Froggatt, and unde;* 
flower bracts, banana, 18th Mav, 1920, J. L. Froggatt; lantana, Innisfail, 
16th June, 1926, F. W. Beckju’*. 

63. Physothrips hilongiliucalus ((Braiilt).—On banana, Innisfail, 
21st September, 1925, J. L. Froggatt. 

64. FranklinieUa tryhomi Karny.— Poni'olruhis eruhesm us, Byrnes- 
town, 7th March, 1928. AVings are practically clear; head, thorax black, 
former not narrowing behind. 

05. Scolothrips sc,rmaculatus Pergand(‘.—A single feinale amongst 
material comprising Nos. 1 and 41, bean leaves, Glen Osmond, South 
Australia, 19th March, 1928 (G(‘ofl\ Samuel, Wait(* Agrnciiltui’al 
Research Institute). 

This sj)ecimen bore ui)on the first five segments of the abdomen o?i 
each side a pair of marginal dots near bas(*, the inm^ dot of each dorsal. 

The species occurs in North America, Hawaii, India, Europe, but 
this is the first Australian re(H>rd. 


AFTER TREATMENT OF THE WHEAT CROP. 

The liarrowing of the growing cro]) when it is ahout 0 inches high is eoining 
more into favour. Harrows certainly drag a f(*w jilants out, but when the stand 
is not already too thin no damage results, as the increased vigour of the crop and 
the better stooling induced more than makt' up for any disadvantage. In years 
Avhen heavy winter rains have fallen, and on heavy land which is inclined to set 
hard, harrowing in early spring is very beneficial. Harrowing breaks this surface 
crust and also destroys many weeds. It is also of great advantage even in normal 
years on all classes of soil in the drier parts of the State, as it helfis to conserve 
moisture by producing a surface mulch. On heavy land harrowing should be 
completed early in spring, otherwise the land is inclined to become so hard that 
the liarrows will Imrdly mark the surface. 

Bolling is sometimes practised when the crop is 6 to 8 inches high if it is 
intended to be cut for hay or silage. This is only done to level the surface. Rolling 
is benefioSial on many of the light of>en soils, as it assists in consolidating the soil. 
Fairiners on this class of land would improve their yields by rolling the growing 
crop. On very heavy soils rolling is not so beneficial. 
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Cement Works: 


*Fhone— 

ToowoiiK 840 
Toowong 8147 


City Office: 

A.M.L. & F. Coy’s Bldgs., 
Creek Street 

’Phone— 

Central 4183 
Central 4184 





Manufacturers of “Ace” Brand Portland Cement 

^*ACE” BRAND C’ILMENT is ^uaraiitc'cd always to meet tlit? rcquiroinents of the 

Australian (’omnionwoalth Enj’incoriny Standards ’ 
Association sp(*<dtl<*ation for Portland Comont. 

*‘ACE’’ BRAND CEMENT is used by all C^ueensland (Tovenunent Departments, 
Brisbane City Council, Brisbam* Water and Sewerage 
Hoard, ami :ill Alnnicipal aiul Slnre Councils throughout 
QiU'cnsland. 

*^ACE’’ BRAND CEMENT is ispial in (piality to any Portland (’(‘uu'nt made in any 

part of tin* worht. 

*‘ACE’’ BRAND CEMENd' is made in t^ueensland by Queenslanders from 

Queensland Limestone, Shale, and Coal. 

IVritc for our Fr<c Booklet—"‘Cement and How to Vse It." 

-O<0xg>r- _ --:;;^r==z==z=::::- . -z ::_ . 

SUPFOKT YOUR OWN QUEEN8LANI> INOUSTKY BY USING 
QUEENSLAND ‘‘ACE” BRAND PORTLAND CEMENT 


Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

Using: Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, troughs, posts, ete. 

Montague Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra (Rockhampton> 


If Disinfectant has to be used, USE THE 
BEST—a few g^ood ones to select from 

^ very strong*, 25% Cresols. 

Sidolia contains 10% Cresols. 

Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solution “D” for the Bed Bug's and their eg'g's. 

Wc arc sole agents for the above and will be delighted to supply you with any 
further information. Just write us. All above guaranteed by us 

NORRIS AGENCIES LTD., 639 Ann St.,Valley 
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OBITUARY. 

MAJOR A. J. BOYD, F.R.G.S. 

Many friends and old assoeiates throiigliout QiieeiiHland and in other jiarts of 
the Commonwealth will learn with regret of the death of Major A. J. l^oyd, F.R.(f.S., 
which occurred in Sydney on 19th May. 

The late Major Tloyd w\as editor of the “ Qinanisland Aj^ricultnral Journal” 
from its first issue in July, 1S97, until May, 1921, and in the course, of that time 
he became a friivnd of practically every farnu'r in the State. By j>;eiieral consensus 
of opinion in agricultural and literary circles, the ‘Cloiinial” under his directorship 
attaine<l a very high standard as an official publication, .and was a distinct credit 
to the Deiuirtment and the State. 

Honesty is a word of many meanings. Major Boyd was honest in the widest 
senst'—lionest with himself, setting no standard which he himself would not 
maintain, seeking no honours but his own self-esteem, his knowledge of work well 
attenijtted and well done, and the confidence and atfection of his friends. He 
was one of those in wliorn the jiioiua^ring history of (Queensland is rich, one who was 
content to leavi* others to reaj) the harvest of his efforts. In all his enterprises 
he was a man of well-tested merit wdio possessed great gifts, and through them 
gave l)ig and unstinti'd serxices to CQin'enslaml. lie had a strong character as 
well as gr(*at capacity, and in his character' was a rare combination of inflexible 
purj)ose and genial humanity. As a man, everyone v.ho knew him was the bedter 
for knowing him, .and those who enjovaal his friendshij) W(*re very happy in the 
association. 

lie was intense in his jiatriotism, which found pnn'tical expression in many 
fields of effort. Though too old for active* service in the gre.at wnir, he was one 



Plate 96.— The Late Ma-iou A. J. Boyd, F.R.G.S., fokmerly Editor 
OF THE “Queensland Aoricultural Journal.” 

A man of woll-tosted merit who possessed great gifts, and through them 
gave great and unstinted services to (Queensland. 
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of tile first to volunteer for the A.l.F. His wide knowledge of languages, however, 
gave him an oiiportunity of doing excellent work as an Intelligence Officer; while 
he us(*d his limited leisure in those days of stress in coaching young volunteers 
for non-commissioned and commissioned ranks in the newly-formed citizen army 
that was to win so much honour for Australia on the battlefields of three continents. 

On one of those golden mornings which are the charm of Queensland’s early 
winter, Major Boyd was laid to rest at Toowong on tlie crest of a knoll backed 
by Mount Coot-tha’s wooded sphmdour. The scene ;it the graveside was very 
impressive. The service wtxs beautiful in its simplicity. Iji sight was his much- 
loved river down which in his pioiu'ering days he had rafted logs felled by his 

own hand and on the banks of which he had seen a city grow -a city in the building 
of which he had tak(m no snudl part, botii materially and as a guiding influence 
in the formation of the character of many of its citizens. From the nearby 

eucalyptus forest came a gentle sap-scented breeze; from high uj) in tin* ranges 

came the staccato tai»])iug of an axe—fitting symbolry in sense and sound. 

Oathered round wt'rt* many old friends, old associates and old pupils, while within 
reach on eith(*r hand were* many mor(' old friends, fellow pioneers wlio had gone 
before but not without having their imj)erisliable mark on Queensland history. 

Hiuce his rctirt'inent from the State Service in 1921, Major Boyd wais engaged 
in literary juirsuits, much of his work being published in the metropolitan lV(*ss. 
During tlie ])rcvious 40 years he had be(*n in different branches of tin* Uuldic 
Service, and was generjdly admired for his u]>right lH*aring and ('xtensive learjiing. 
He was a son of the late Colonel (diaries Boyd (of the Oath Kcgiment), of Kilmarnock, 
♦Scotland, and was Imrn in France on 27th November, 1.S42. 11 is mother was a 
iiH'iuber of the V’achell fainily, and Horaci* X’achcH, the author, is his cousin. 
Educated in France, Switzerland, Cermany, and Italy for a commission in tin* 
British Army, he, however, was jilaced in a mercantih* house* in Manchest(*r. i)(*ci<ling 
to go to sea, he went [iractically all over the world, including AustJ’alia. When in 
England he: heard Dr. Lang lecture on cotton-growing in (,)ueensland, and this induced 
him to come to Brisbane in January, LSbO, te* ])urchase land at Oxh'y Creek (now 
(k)rinda), but after a few years he obtained the appointment of head master of the 
new' Stat(* school at Oxley, i^ater on he took up a large area of land at Fimpama, 
growing sugar, and erected a sugar-mill. Success attended this entei’prise until cam* 
di^iease, frosts, and jiest attack iin|)overish(*d for a time nearly all the sugar-growers on 
the JMmpama, Logan, and Alb(*rt Bivors. TTis plantation name, Ormean, still survives 
as a railway station. N(*xt lu* became head m.aster at the Townsvilh* State* School and 
Inspector of Schools in North (Queensland. Tlie only means of journeying in those 
days was by hor.seback, and tin* fierceness of native lilacks made* bush travelling very 
risky. Journalism next attracted him, jind the purchase of the Townsville “( Jeveland 
Bay Ex])ress’’ proved a good investment. Later he sold out and opened a private* 
schoed at Milton, Brisbane. In 1882 he and his wife went to England. On returning 
he w\as ajipointed head master of tin* Toowoomba (Irammar School. ITis journalistic 
engagements ha v e been with the* London ‘ ‘ (Jrnphic, ’ ’ ‘Olrisbane (k)urier,’ ’ and 
‘‘Queenslander,’^ and in 1897 he was ap])ointed editor of tin* “(Queensland Agri- 
('ultural Journal,” a position he held up to the time of his retirement. The late 
Major Boyd ol)tain(>d his rank in the Queensland Garrison Artillery. He was twice 
married, and the death of the second Mrs. Boyd took jilace at tin* close of 1927. 
An adojited daughter survives, the widow of IJeutemint Baljdi Clifton, an offic(*r in 
the Royal Artillery, killed on the We.stern Front during the Great War. Major Boyd 
was a past master of the ^^t. Ihitrick’s Lodge, Irish Constitution, of Brisbam* 
Freemasons. 

A striking tribufe to the late Major Boyd was accorded at the obsecpiies, 
which took place at the Toowong Cemetery on 22nd May, when, in addition to a larg(* 
number of intimate friends and Public Service associates, there were jiresent many 
of his old school jiupils and members and ex-members of the Queensland Garrison 
Artillery, and four of the maids of Major and Ml*s. Boyd, who were in their service* 
thirty years ago. Tlie casket was draped with the Union Jack, and was surrounded 
by numerous floral tributes testifying to the sorrow of a wide circle of friends. 
The service at the graveside was performed by the Rev. F. W. E. Wilkinson, of 
8t. T^anl’s, Taringa, the chief mourners being Mrs. Raljih Clifton, adopted daughter 
(wife of the late Lieut. R. B. Clifton), who was accompanied by Mrs. Spenecr- 
Browne, and Mr. 8. H. II. White (aon-in-law ). Among those jireseiit at the graveside 
were Messrs. R. Wilson, 8. 8. Hooper, A. H. Cory, H. 8. Iliff, A. E. Gibson, H. G. 
Crofts, H. W. Mobsby, A. H. Jones, J. C. Brunnich, H. C. Quodling, R. P. Short, 
F. F. Coleman, E. G. E. Scriven, H. Tryon, C. McGrath, and J. I^. Orr (representing 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock), Mr. R. Hogan (State Stores), Dr. J. 
P. Thomson (Royal Geograpliical Society), Captain W. Campbell Thomson, (Captain 
Ct. a. H. Curtis, Col. R. A. Htanley, (Japtain Chester Reynolds (editor, “Queensland 
Government Mining Journal”), Lieut. J. F. F. Reid (editor, “Queensland Agji- 
cultiiral Journal”), Col. C. IT. Drummond and Major H. Maddock (representing 
the president and committee of the United Service Club), Lieut. R. L. Higgins, 
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O.C. Clarrisoii Arlillery, Major-Coneml Speiieor Browne (repreHenting literary depart- 
nieut, Brisbane NowKi)aper Company, Lrtd.), Mr. 11. C. Woodhonse (publishe)-, 
Brisbane NcAvsjjaper Company, Ltd.), Cai)tain il. S. Bore, Dr. \on Selniitze, Ca)*talii 
J. B. Hinton, and Messrs. (). liadelilVe, 11. S. Alaepherson, J. Baxendale, Daniel 
Jones, J. Walker, T. A. Jones, J. Sontter, S. Sinnamon, J. J^. Kennedy, W. K. 
Berry, W. 11. Bai-ker, A. Baterson, and A. Jones. Alessrs. Kadelifle, Berry, and 
Sinnamon were original ])iipils with Major Boyd at the o]u*ning of the Oxiey seliool 
in 1S67. 

luehnled among ninnerons floral tributes were wnc'aths from tlie Miiiisier and 
oflievo-s, Dei>artment of Agriculture and Stock, President and memhers of tin; United 
.Ser\ i< e ( Jub, Directors of tlie Brisbane NeWHpaj)er, (yom])any, and “Old Comrades, 
‘('onrier’ and ‘ QmMmslander ’ literary staffs.’’ 

Tributes. 

Many were the tributes to tin* memory of Major Boyd. His work, worth, and 
j»ublic service were tin* subjects of extended and aj>j)reeiative Press references, of 
wliich the subjoined were exjuessive of the general feeling of regret for the ending 
of a long and useful life*; — 

Vale Major Boyd, wrote Dr. J. 1*. Thomson, C.B.B. ‘‘He sleej>eth the sleep 
—tlu! eternal sleej>—we all must slec*]). And no om* know's whence we come and Avhere 
^\e go. The* purpose of life is truly a puz^'h*, the longr'st span being but short, 
and tin* stia'Ugtli of man being dispro]»ortionat(‘ to his years. Cicero considered 
that every man has li\ed long enough who has gone through all the duties of life 
with \inbiemish(*d character. This, 1 think, is a noble sentiment. It is just about 
forty years ago since tin* lat(‘ Major A. J. Boyd associated himself with the activities 
of t)a‘ Royal Ci*ographical Hociety in Qiaamsland, and which continued uj) to within 
a couple of years of his death. He fille<l various ]>ositions with zeal and enthusiasm, 
and for a time acti'd as secretary during my occu])ancy of the ]>residential chair. 
A most ellicient ami a(‘('omplished ollici'r, he <'arri(‘d out the duties of his jjost success¬ 
fully, and was est('emed by his colleagues as a rt‘ady woi’kt'r and staunch sup])orter. 
Of a most g<‘nial disposition, Boyd w'as always acci'ssible to the large JUimber of 
members and their friends who usually filled the society’s hall at the monthly 
meetings, ami frequently took a leading part in the discussions following the lectures 
and addresses gi\'en at tliose gatlnuings. In lan'Ogniiion of his valuable service's 
to the society, tin* council awarded him the diploiiux of fellowshi)) some years ago. 
At a meeting of the (‘ouncil of the Royal Geographical .Society yesterday, his Grace 
Archbishoj) Duhig, P.R.(bS., in tin* chair, allusion was made to the death of ATajor 
Boyd, and it was decided to record on the minutes the' council’s dee]> regret at th(' 
loss sustained thereby, and sym]>athy with his surviving relative's. 

THE LATE A. J. BOVD. 

Sgijueh, Wailok, S('*h()Olmasteu, and Joitrnalist. 

By “Nut Quad.”* 

Pifty-four years ago the presejit writer first became acquainted with the late' 
Ala jor Boyd. In Ls71, Mr. Boyd w'as, by the late Air. Gresley ljukin, then managing 
director of thi' Brisbane News])afa'r Gomj)any, a])pointed to the position of agri¬ 
cultural editor of the “ Queenslamier, ’ ’ a position |)reviously held by the late Angus 
Mackay, who was the first editor of the paj>er. In the year mentioned, the late 
Hon. Arthur Macalister, who was then Golonial Secretary, wanted to send someone 
to America to represent the Queensland Government at the grc'at (k'ntennial Exhibition, 
held in Philadelphia, to celebrate the first century of the great Republic. His choice 
fell on Mr. Mackay, who, a few years before, had been on the staff of the New^ 
York “Tribune” when the eminent Horace Greeley liad been editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Alackay had the Queeiisl.Mnd Court at the Exhibition ready for the reception of the 
public tw'o or three days before the official opening day, and sent l)y telegram to 
the “Tril)une” a full description of the Queensland exhibits. (Queensland W'as, 
therefore, the only country in the world to have its exhibits descriluai in the American 
T*ress on the opening day. 

For some years previous to this, numbers of well-educated young Englishmen 
from the great public schools in the Homeland had been arriving in (Queensland to 
seek their fortunes in this new and jwomising land. To the sons of well-to-do 
English gentlemen, and to the yeoman and peavsant stock of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, we are indebted for many of our most valuable pioneer families. A typical 
8j)ecimen of this stamp of colonist—versatile, energetic, and undismayed by failure 
—was Major A. J. Boyd. According to an article which was jiublished in the 
“Queenslander” in 1897, Major Boyd was a Frenchman born, but a Briton by 
parentage and heredity. He was born in the historic City of Tours in the year 
1842. After passing through a course of j)rimary and seeondary education at the 

* In “ The Brisbane Courier. ’ ’ 
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Fulham and Brampton Grammar School, he was, for the higher educational honours, 
sent to Switzerland, France, and Germany, successively, with the intention of 
entering the British Army; for many generations his male ancestors had worn Her 
Majesty’s uniform. His father (Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd), owing to iiecuniary 
losses, was unable to maintain two sons in the army, and it was decided that the 
younger son should go to sea. He, therefore, joined the American mercantile marine, 
but, foreseeing, after a few years in that service, that it offered no very bright future 
as a sailor, lie determined to seek some other career. Being in London when the 
late Henry Jordan, our first Immigration Agent, was delivering lectures on Queens¬ 
land as a desirable field for immigration, he decided to come to this State. He 
arrived in Brisbane in the ship Saldanha, in 1861, and pitched his tent on the then 
wooded slojies of Wickham terrace, on ground which is now a portion of the Roma 
Street Railway Reserve. A few days later he purchased land on Oxley Creek, 
adjoining what was afterwards known as Consort C^iff. There he started farming, 
and, in sjiite of floods, with a fair measure of success. Cotton growing was then 
the pet agricultural industry, and he started the first ginning establishment in the 
Oxley district. After some time he relinquished cotton growing, and entered the 
service of the Queensland Board of Education as the first head master of the 
Oxley 8tat(‘ School. This w'as his first experience as a schoolmaster, to be frequently 
repeated in after life. 

Sugar grow’iug next claimed his attention. He took u}> a plantation at Ormeau, 
erected a mill at Pimpama, and took his share in the ruin which frosts and rust 
in the Ti'onrbon cane brought u])on the entire body of Southern planters. Rejoining 
the -Department of Public Instruction, he was appointed head master of the school 
at Towns\’ille, and was sliortly aft(‘rwards promoted to an insi)ectorshi]>. An 
o})portunity of acquiring tlu* Cleveland Bay “Express” was too fascinating to be 
resisted by a man of Mr. Boyd’s literary tastes, and for th(‘ sum of £500 ho 
became sole pro])rietor and editor. The ])aper, which he developed into a bi-weekly, 
proved a. great sncc(»ss, and realised a handsome figure when disposed of by Mr. 
Boyd, who, shortly afterw'ards, h'ft for Brisbane to take nj) the position of agricultural 
editor of the “Queenslander,^’ under the late Mr. Gresley Imkin. 

But the scholastic life still beckoned to him, and w(* next find him located at 
Milton as a private schoolmaster, a stej) which }»roved to b(* the initiative of successful 
educational records. Mr. Boyd’s proved t(*aching cajiacity, and his rare faculty for 
the handling of boys, securecl for his school a name throughout Queensland, so that, 
after seven years^ it became necessary to go further afield to secure? larger accommo¬ 
dation. This was found at Nundah, where ten acres were? purchased, and school 
buildings erected at a cost of about £3,000. After a brief visit to England, Mr. Boyd 
opened his new school, where success continued so to smile on him that the dormitories 
were soon found to be too small for the reception of all the pupils seeking admission. 
All w(‘nt well wdth him for six or seven years, wh(*n, under the ])ressure of l)a<l 
times, Nortliern and Western men found it was no longer possible to bear the 
expense of boarding their sons in the South. This jiroved temporarily disastrous 
for the school, which had to l>e closed in 1889. 

Mr. Boyd subsequently accejited the head mastership of the Toowoomba Grammar 
School, where, during his two years’ incumbency a high standard of efficiency was 
attained, and the roll strength of the school was largely augmented. In 1891, 
Mr. Boyd decided to reopen his old school at Nundah, and his decision was rewarded 
with fair jirospects, until the disastrous floods of 1893 drowned his hopes, in common 
with those of many Southern Queenslanders. This blow determined him to give up 
])roprietary schoolkeeping for ever, after devoting twenty-five of his best years to 
the work. 

A large number of men now' prominent in the professions, in commerce, and 
in the I’ublic Servi(‘e are xiroud to acknowledge the debt of gratitude they owe to 
the late Major Boyd for all of value they xiosssess in the way of educational 
equipment. 

In his journalistic days, ajjart from routine work, he wrote many Christmas 
stories for the “Queenslander,” and was a frequent contributor both to the pictorial 
and ordinary columns of the London “Graphic. His “Old Colonials,” in which he 
described many old Queenslanders, such as the sawyer, siilitter and fencer, the 
boundary rider, the bullock driver, &c., has jmssed through several editions. He 
wrote the book called “Queensland” at the instance of the Government, and on 
one occasion he wooed the muses with such effect in “Geology in Verse” for boys 
and girls that the entire colonial Press ajiplauded. He also was for some years 
editor of the Queensland Government “Agricultural Journal,” and indeed drew an 
honorarium from the department until the time of his death. 

That excellent corps, the Darling Downs Mounted Infantry, is largely the fruit 
of the late Major ’s recruiting 7eal. For twelve years he was in command of the 
Brisbane Garrison Battery, having creditably qualified for all grades from acting 
lieutenant to major, which rank he held on the retired list. 
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A Bigger Acreage | 

On Cross ! 


Yuna, 23rd December, 1927 s 

We have used your Cross Kerosene for the i 

past 5 years in our Fordson, McCormick- 
Deering and Hart-Parr Tractors, and find 
that this fuel is giving us bigger acreage 
per gallon than any other kerosene we 1 

have tried out. On one test between a 
leading brand of kerosene and Cross we 
ploughed 4 chains further on Cross than 
on the Other, using gall, of each kero¬ 
sene. We are convinced that Cross is the 
most economical kerosene for a tractor 
owner to use, and we use no other. 

(Sgd.) TAYLER BROS. 

In every State with every make of Tractor, Cross has 
proved its superiority for power, cleanliness and all 
round efficiency. 

^ n ^ ^ POWER 

KEROSENE 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


CK 118 
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PROFESSOR E. M. SHELTON. 

Tlio news h,‘is Ijcen reeeived by eable from Amerieri thnt Professor Shelton, 
rnstruetor in A^rienltnre to the Queensland (lovernrnent from IStlo to 181)7, hns 
died at Seattle, at the ripe age of eighty-ont* years. 

The late Edward Alason Shelton was one of tin* pioiu'ers of the modern system 
of agrieultural instruetion, and ty|)ieal of a body of men who eame into promineneo 
in Anu'riea, (Ireat Pritain, and Australia between forty and fifty y('ars ago. They 
weia* men aetnated by high id(*als, gr(‘at energy', and a devotion to the eause of 
improvement in farming irndhods. 
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Born in England, the late Mr. Shelton went to the United States of America 
at an early age, and on attaining manhood maile agricultural education his life’s 
purpose. Among other oftices he held was the position of Agricultural Instructor 
to the Government of Japan, On returning to America he was appointed first 
Principal of the Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan. Professor Shelton 
started this institution with about fifty students, but w’hen he left it in 1S89 to 
come to Queensland, the number had grown to five hundred. He accepted the 
jiosition of Instructor in Agriculture in the Queensland Government service on the 
15th January, 1890, in the then recently formed Department of Agriculture. He, 
the late Mr. l*eter McLean, and Mr. E. G. E. Scriven, formerly Under Secretary, were 
the three men mainly instrumental in laying the foundations of the Department. 

From the time of Ins arrival he was l)ent upon t!u* establishment of an 
Agricultural College, and in 1897 he had the satisfaction of seeing the results of 
his advocacy realised. The site of the College was selected by him in collaboration 
with Mr. Peter McL(»an. He was the first lb*iiicipal, but resigned in the following 
year and entered into partnership witl) Mr. Rol*ert Brown, in the firm of Shelton 
and Brown, machinery agents. He subsequently returned to the United States, 
where for years he maintained an orchard wliicli he worked commercially as well 
as a hobby. 

Ib’ofessor Shelton had a numerous family, and had the satisfaction in his later 
yt'ars of seeing them all honourably placed in life. 

While in Queensland he was assisted admirably in his work by Mrs. Slulton, 
who became well-known as a lecturer in domestic science subjects to rural audiences. 
She Avas the first to popularise bottling fruit as a local home industry. 

In Ids work in the Department, Professor Shelton was s])eciany interested in 
wheat, maize, and pigs, as was natural in one coming direct from the Middle West 
of the United Htates. In wheat, he was one of an Australian Committee whose 
labours were largely responsible for reducing the ill-effects of what was once the 
great bugbear of the Australian grain grower—namely, “rust.” He* w'as 
particularly active in introducing new varieties of both wheat and maize. He Avas 
also instrumental in getting the Dej)artment to bring out a regular Bulhdin, the 
forcruTiner of this Journal, for wdiich much of the matter came from his vigorous 
pen. He also inaugurated a system of annual agricultural conferences, with a 
regularly changing venue to the advantage of different ])arts of the State, and 
the (‘stablishmeiit of Go\ernment experiment jdots on jirivate farms. He did a 
great deal of work in reporting generally upon land throughout the State for the 
Goveriunent, and was one of the first to draw attention to the possibilities of the 
commercial ])rodu(dion of fruits, other than })ananas, in Queensland, a j)ossil>iJity 
which for many years was deri<led. It was he jwobably more than anyone else* who 
gave the n(*cessary publicity to the, then almost unknown, agricultural wealth of 
the Blackall Kange, one of the most productive and i)icturesque regions in the 
whole of the Commonwealth. 

Whilst here, there was no more genuinely enthusiastic Australian than Professor 
Shelton, and lie maintained correspondence Avith the State up to the time of his 
di‘ath. He Avas in regular receipt of the “Queensland Agricultural Journal” and 
the “Queenslander,” so that he could keep in touch with the events that follow'ed 
his sojourn here. Moreover, he never forgot those with whom he had been associated 
in the Department, and in his letters always made reference to one or another. 
To Ids old associates, both of the farm and the Department, it seems a striking 
coincidence that two old colleagues to whom Queensland is indebted for much that 
has emerged from formula to fact in the long and fruitful years of our agricultural 
advance—Professor E. M. Shelton and Major A. J. Boyd—should pass hence almost 
at the same time. 

Many of the late Professor Shelton’s agricultural ambitions in Queensland 
have been realised. He had one vision, as yet unfulfilled, and that was of a 
great wheat belt stretcliing from Hughenden to Roma. In his usual thorough 
manner he conducted a series of tests Avith wheat varieties at Hughenden, 
Barcaldine, and Roma, and the results were suffioiently satisfactory to indicate 
that time may yet prove that his opinion upon this particular matter Avas no idle 
dream. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tablb showing tub Avkkaob Rainfall kou the Month of April in the Aghi. 
CULTURAL Districts, togethkr with Total Rainfall during April 1928 and 1927, 
FOR Comparison. 



Avk.magk 

Tr TA L 

, 

Avkraok 

Total 


Rainfall. 

RAINKAI.!.. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 



' bivlNions and StMtions. 


No. of 




April. 

Years' 

April, 

April. 


Ai»ril. 

Years’ 

April, 

April, 



Re- 

1928. 

1927. 



Rf- 

192H. 

1927. 


. 

cords. 





cords. 



North Coast, 





South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. 

! continued : 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

4-31 

26 

1-20 

5 97 

Namhour. 

5-39 

31 

21 -78 

4-43 

Cairns . 

12-09 

45 

2-4b 

12-19 

! Nanango. 

1-76 

45 

6-24 

2 59 

Cardwell . 

9*49 

6“. 

2-31 

4-23 

Rockhampton 

2-24 

40 

21 -68 

2-03 

Cook town. 

9 01 

51 

1-63 

10-50 

' Woodforcf 

4-09 

40 

19-16 

4-63 

Herberton. 

4-14 

40 

0 63 

2-81 

. 





Ingham . 

8-45 

35 

2-93 

5-55 

! 





Innisfail . 

21-22 

46 

5-90 

13-.56 

Darling Dovms. 





Mossman . 

9 96 

14 

2-48 

7-23 






Townsville. 

3-67 

56 

0 16 

0 43 

! Dalhy . 

1-20 

57 

5-02 

2-20 






' Emu Vale 

1-15 

31 

4-10 

0-79 






Jimbour. 

1*19 

39 

4-80 

1-87 

Central Coast. 





1 Miles . 

1*28 

42 

4-59 

1-37 






; Stanthorjie 

1-02 

54 

3-12 

1-32 

Ayr. 

2-72 

40 

019 

0 10 

! Toowoomba 

2-36 

55 

9-58 

3*29 

Bowen . 

2'83 

56 

1*19 

0-17 

‘ Warwick. 

1-58 

62 

4-70 

1*21 

Charters Towers ... 

! 1-68 

45 

0 20 ! 

0-62 



1 

1 


Mackay . 

(i-ol) 

1 56 ! 

6-83 ! 

2-07 ! 



i 


i 

Proserpine. 

6-23 

24 1 

5-43 ; 

1-11 i 



1 

i 

j 

St. Lawrence 

2-75 

56 1 

M -93 1 

] 

0-68 : 

Maranoa. 



1 


i 





Roma . 

1-21 

53 

3-93 

0-85 

South Coast. 










Biggenden . 

1-80 

28 ; 

r>-()8 i 

2 -90 j 






Bundaherg. 

2 ‘82 

44 ; 

13 -54 I 

3-83 

State Farms, tScc. 

j 




Bri.shane . 

3'69 

77 

14-89 ' 

2-07 






Cahoolture. 

i 3-91 

40 

17*61 ' 

3-64 1 

\ Bungeworgorai ... 

! 078 

1 12 

' 3-91 

0-51 

Childers . 

2-01 

32 1 

9-76 1 

3-57 1 

Gatton College ... 

! 1-53 

i 27 

1 6-94 

1-64 

Crohamhurst 

578 

35 

27-04 

5-27 1 

j Gindie 

1 1-14 

1 27 

■ 6 *05 

0- 

Esk. 

2-7)8 1 

40 I 

16-69 i 

3-01 

1 Hermitage 

1 1-18 

1 20 

4-00 

1-13 

Gayndah . 

1 -29 i 

56 

2-42 1 

3 32! 

Kairi . 

1 4-93 

i 12 

1-20 

4-01 

Gym pie . 

3-12 : 

57 1 

14-17 ! 

4-16 

' Sugar Experiment 

; 5-16 

29 

5-07 

2-11 

Kilkivan . 

2 00 

48 1 

7-13 . 

2-36 

Station, Mackay 


! 



Maryborough 

3-43 ! 

55 

13-34 

4-21 1 

' Warren . 

1-31 

12 

... 

1*80 


Noth.—T he averages have been compiled from official data during the periods Indicated; but the 
totals for April this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphic reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 

Divisional Meteorologist. 


If you like the “ Journal,kindly bring it under the notice of 
yonr neighbours lYho are not already subscribers. To farmers It Is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 
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QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

Hy W. I). E'KANCIS, Assistant Oovernincut Botanist. 

The Red Ash {Alplixtonki TeirUi) is a fairly distinctive tree. It has a deeply- 
fi'ssiired liark and tlie underside of the leaves is white or very p:ile. The bsirk ot 
the young bramdilets has a peeuliar, sarsaparilla-like scent. The leaves and young 
shoots are eaten liy stock and are considered to be good forage. The timber is 
red in colour, and should be useful for cabinet-making and general indoor fittings. 
The spcH'ics is found in Qu(‘ensland from the BlackaM Range in tiie South to Cairns 
in the North. It also occurs in Northern Australia from Thursday island to Port 
Darwin. The ac(‘oin]>anying illustrations show the aj.pearance of the lower i)art 
of the stem and of the leaves, flowers, and fruit. 



PAoto..* W. 1). Francu.l 

PxATE 98, —The Red Ash {Alphitonia Petriei) in the Rain Forest at Imbil. 
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i*hoto.: Dept, ot Agriculture and Stock.\ 

Plate 99.— Red Ash (Alj^hitonin Petriei), 

A. Flower-V)oaring Shoot. B. Dry Fruit, 
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DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND 


The Minuter for Agriculture and Stock (the lion. W. 
Forgan Smith) announced last year the appointnunt of a 
Departmental Committee to make a survey of economic facts 
relating to some important phases of agriculture in Queensland. 

The Committee has met from time to time and has collected 
and collated much useful data. It is the intention of the 
Minister to convey some conclusions based upon this data to 
producers through a series of Bulletins. Mr. Forgan Smith 
has chosen as the subject-matter for the first bulletin, ^^Dairying 
in QueeMandy^^ from which the subjoi)icd notes are taken .— 
Ed. 


Introduction. 

The dairying industry is one of the most important of the primary 
enterprises of the State, and the x^osition of dairying in Queensland 
lias been considered from every angle. The producing, manufacturing, 
and marketing interests have assisted in this review of the industry. 
Investigations have also been made under actual field conditions on 
holdings regarded as typical Queensland dairy farms. The ultra- 
practical as well as the technical and theoretical aspect of affairs has 
been taken fully into account. 


Dairying Industry in Perspective. 

The following facts serve to indicate the position of the dairying 
industry in Queensland;— 

(a) Production of milk in Queensland for all purposes, ranges, 
according to the season, from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 gallons per 
annum. 


(b) In a reasonably good season, butter production reaches more 
than 60,000,000 lb. and cheese production reaches 13,000,000 lb.; the 
gross annual value of this production is approximately £6,000,000. 


The quantity of milk produced in 1926 and how it was utilised 
was— 


Gallons. 


Total milk production 
How distributed— 

(1) Butter factories 

(2) Cheese factories 

(3) Condensed milk factories 

(4) Butter made on farms 

(5) Cheese made on farms 


132,144,165 


103,314,026 

9,244,373 

1,662,755 

5,726,647 

17,763 
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(c) Queensland produces approximately one-fourtli of the total 
'Coinmonwealtli output of butter and almost one-half of its cheese 
production. 

(d) In Queensland there are 52 butter factories and 73 cheese 
factories and 22,500 dairying establishments. It is estimated that 
21,172 males and 14,849 females, or a total of 36,021 persons, are 
engaged in the dairying industry. It is further estimated that there 
are about 90,000 persons, or more than 10 per cent, of the population 
of the State, largely dependent upon the industry. 

(e) The number of dairy cattle in Queensland is estimated at 
500,000, and the amount of capital invested in the dairying industry 
is approximately £35,000,000. 

These figures illustrate very forcibly the importance of dairying 
to Queensland, the extent to which our people are influenced for good 
or for ill by the prosperity or the adversity of the dairying industry, 
and the necessity of developing it along sound lines. 


Factors in Successful Production. 

An analysis of returns furnished by dairymen shows that there 
are marked variations in milk production in relation to size of holding, 
number of cows milked, number of hours worked, and amount of 
capital invested. The conclusion which may be drawn from a review 
of individual returns is that satisfactory production in dairying 
depends on— 

(i.) Suitable land of adequate acreage; 

(ii.) Suitable cattle in sufficient number; 

(iii.) Feeding and care of milch cows conducive to high milk 
yield. 

If any one of these factors is unsatisfactory production is likely to 
suffer. 

If, for example, the milch cows are not of good producing strain, 
much labour expended in milking and attending to them, and much of 
the feed which they consume, will, to a great extent, be wasted; on 
the other hand, if even good cattle are not suitably fed and cared 
for production will be unsatisfactory, the capital represented by their 
value will not be used to advantage, and the dairying business will 
not be progressive. 

It is illogical to sujjpose that the average person without 
experience or capital can take up land and run a dair 3 dng business 
successfully in competition with more experienced and practical men. 
One might just as reasonably expect an unskilled workman to turn out 
as much as a skilled operator using a modern machine. 

Review your position and find put where you stand! 
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Unprofitable Business loading to Profitable Business leading to 

Financial Disaster. Financial Prosperity. 


In many districts in Queensland dairying may be carried on in 
congenial circumstances; conditions generally are conducive to the 
production of a product of superfine flavour and of high food value. 

In view of these facts it might naturally be expected that the 
average yield of milk per cow in Queensland should be higher than 
the average yield in any of the other Btates; but what do we find? 
Let the following figures supply the answer:— 


— 

1921. 

Butter. 

1922. 

Butter. 

1923. 

Butter. 

1924. 

Butter. 


Gall. 

Fat. 

Gall. 

Fat. 

Gall. 

Fat. 

Gall. 

Fat. 

Victoria . . 

36G 

146-4 

329 

131-6 

340 

136 

393 

157-2 

New South Wales 

3G3 

145-2 

281 

112 4 

285 

114 

391 

156-4 

South Australia . , 

333 

133-2 

316 

126-4 

350 

140 

336 

134-4 

Queensland 

301 

120-4 

240 

96 

194 

77-6 

1 310 

124 

Western Australia 

223 

89-2 

213 

86-2 

217 

86-8 

218 

87-2 


Is it in the interests of the dairy farmers of Queensland that this 
State should have the second lowest average? Should not the objective 
be to secure for Queensland—^the Queen Dairying State—^pride of 
t^lace? Would not the realisation of this objective result in substantial 
gain to the dairy farmers? 
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It is realised that'our average production of butter fat per cow 
is based upon the production of all herds, that some herds are milked 
only during periods wjien natural pastures are plentiful, and that by 
reason of these facts t;he average production may be somewhat lower 
than in the case of fulj-time dairy herds. The herd-testing records of 
the Department, however, indicate a very wide variation in the pro¬ 
duction of butter fat p(U‘ cow in the herds tested, and it may be 
assumed that these herds are not below average in |)roduction. 


Official figures prove indisputably that a very large number of 
Queensland dairy farmers are carrying on their operations with cows 
Uiat are definitely unprofitable. 


The figures for the year 1925-26 show that the cow with the 
lowest yield of butter fat for a full milking period (290 days) gave 
138 lb. of butter fat (equivalent to 156 lb. of commercial butter), 
while the cow with the high(‘st yield of butter fat gave 366 lb. 
(431 lb. of commercial butter) over the same period. Assuming 
Is. 2d. ])er lb. to be the average price received for commercial butter, 
wo find the lowest-yielding cow returning its owner £9 2s. ])er annum 
and the highest £25 2s. lOd., a difference of £16 Os. lOd. in favour of 
the better animal. 

A graphic representation of returns per cow is shown hereunder; 
the effect of keeping high-producing cows upon the individual dairy- 
iuairs finances and upon the industry generally should be obvious. 



Lowest Cow in Tested Average of Tested 

Herds 166 lb. C.B. Herds 239 lb. C.B. 


Herd Book Standard 
400 lb. C.B. 
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The particulars which have been given in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs are very suggestive. A few of the deductions which may be 
drawn are:— 

(a) The capacity of each cow to produce is the fundamental 
and dominant factor in making dairying profitable. 

(h) Production per cow is the deciding factor in assessing the 
number of cows which a dairyman must keep in order to 
earn sufficient income to maintain himself and his family 
in reasonable comfort. 

(c) The price received for butter will not pay for the labour 
in milking unprofitable cows. 

(f/) The price of dairy products has an important influence upon 
the cost of living in the community, and the community 
should not be expected to pay a price which will i)ermit of 
inefficiency. 


POINTERS TO PROSPERITY. 

1. ImproTement in the breeding of dairy stock. 

2. Herd improyement by testing and culling. 

3. Systematic and adequate conservation of fodder. 


(e) A large number of Queensland dairy farmers are carrying; 
on their operations with cows that are unprofitable. 

(/) The use of approved dairy sires is essential to successful 
dairy farming. A dairy herd should be built up by the use 
of sires from proved producing strains. A sire will either 
increase or decrease the milk production of his progeny. 

{g) The number of good dairy cows should be increased; the 
number of unprofitable cows should be reduced. It would 
be idle to expect dairy farmers to replace immediately all 
the unprofitable cows in their herds; but they could 
introduce a gradual elimination process by breeding from 
selected dams mated with approved sires. 

(h) To breed from unprofitable cows increases the number of 
inferior milch cows; the dairy farmer who persists in 
milking unprofitable cows and breeding from them will 
not secure a return commensurate with his labour and 
with the capital which he has invested. 

(i) Every breed of improved live stock has been developed by 
well-defined laws of selection and breeding. Under the 
influence of skilful selection, breeding, and feeding, the 
dairy cow has developed remarkably, both in type and 
functions, and differs greatly in general characteristics from 
thq foundation stock from which the modern type has been 
evolved. 
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It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the farmer who retains 
cows yielding a low average production of butter fat per annum, is 
engaged in farming on a basis which must be unpayable, and which, 
from the individual as well as from the wide national standpoint, is 
economically unsound. Of such a farmer, one or more of the following 
things might be said:— 

(a) He is not sufficiently interested in the business to keep 
accurate records and ascertain his real financial position; 

(?>). He is not making effectual efforts to increase the production 
of his herd and to make the best use of his time and money; 

(c) He is utilising under-paid family labour which sooner or 
later will result in discontent; 

(d) He and his family are not experiencing the standard of 
comfort and living which would be afforded by keeping a 
herd of good cows. 


Production per cow is the fundamental factor in making dairying 
profitable. It is also the deciding factor in assessing the number and 
productivity of cows which a dairyman in Queensland must keep in 
order to earn sufficient income to maintain himself and family in 
reasonable comfort. The many problems of dairying in Queensland 
surround the basic factor of production per cow. 


Bas(?d ui)oii the foregoing data and deductions, the urgent attention 
of the industry is directed to the imperative necessity for taking the 
following definite steps :— 

(i.) By better breeding and testing to raise the producing 
capacity of the avei'age h<*rd to such a point that the herds 
will pay for labour and feeding involved and return a 
reasonable margin on capital invested; 

(ii.) By pasture improvement, rotation of crops, and fodder 
conservation, to provide food rations for milch cows such 
as have been proved by experiment to be conducive to high 
production ; 

(iii.) By sanitary and hygienic methods and due attention to 
transport to ensure high quality products in order to 
command top prices. 

% 

Queensland’s Variety of Climate and Soil. 

Generally, dairying is carried on throughout the whole of the 
coastal districts of Queensland, from Atherton Tableland in the North 
to Goondiwindi in the South, a stretch of territory of 1,000 miles 
between extremes. In some districts farmers concentrate on dairying 
either for butter or for cheese production. In others this activity is 
combined with the several forms of diversified farming. In other parts 
of the country dairying is also combined with fruitgrowing and sugar¬ 
cane growing. Probably two out of every three of the farmers of 
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Queensland are interested in the dairying industry. Owing to the 
variation in the fertility of the soil and of the rainfall throughout the 
State, the carrying cap)acity of the land used for dairying purposes 
differs very greatly, ranging from IJ acres to 8 acres to the cow. 
The exact area required is dependent upon the suitability of soil and 
rainfall for natural pastures and fodder crops. Such factors must 
be taken into account when determining the living area in any 
particular district, and no hard and fast rule can be set down that 
would apply to all the varying conditions under which dairying is 
conducted. 


Fodder Conservation Essential. 

In Queensland dairy stock need not be housed at any p)eriod of 
the year. On the other hand this State has its p)roblems connected 
with recurring dry spells, necessitating i)rovision being made for the 
storage of fodder in good seasons when i)roduetion is abundant. Many 
farmers commence operations with the handicap) of shortage of capital, 
besides having to face, very often, the difficulties of p^ioneering. Many 
farmers often find it imp)racticable to make adequate p^rovision for 
fodder conservation. Those who condemn the improvidence of 
Australian dairy farmers, fail to fully recognise or ai)preciate these 


Cultural methods, fodder conservation, herd Improvement, the 
meeting of the ivorld competition, the influence of the price of dairy 
products upon the cost of living in the community, and the importance 
of the prosperity of the dairy farmer himself, are definitely bound up 
with the productive capacity of the individual unit in the d^ry herd- 


circumstances. It is, however, considered to be i\np3erative in profitable 
dairy farming practice in Queensland that adequate provision 
should be made for fodder conservation. In some countries the 
conditions of land tenure provide, as an essential, for conservation 
of stock feed on the holding. Notwithstanding the wealth of 
crops and pastures in Queensland in good years, provision for the 
lean periods is, we have learned by experience, of the highest import¬ 
ance. After making due allowance for the early difficulties mentioned, 
the practice of fodder conservation is not yet so general as it ought 
to be, and it demands the serious attention of every dairyman who aims 
to control a prosperous enterprise. 

A series of Bulletins will follow dealing with:— 

Dairying— 

Herd improvement. 

; Animal husbandry, pastures and fodder crops. 

Dairy hygiene, transport, manufacturing, and marketing 
of dairy products. 

Pig raising. 

Poultiy keeping. 

General agriculture. 
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AUSTRALIAN PIG INDUSTRY COUNCIL. 

At tho first of the newly-forinod Australian Piy Industry Council held 

at the Coinnionwealth Bank Offices, Sydney, recently, dele^jites representing both 
eo-o}>erati\ (* and projtrietary bacon factories, producers, and Statt; aiul Commonwealtb 
Di'partments were in attendance. The delegates present were: — 

(\>niiunirtr(al fh. —The lion. Paterson, Minister tor Markets; K. J. Miilvauy, 
8eci‘etaiy, Department of Marl<(‘1s; J. M, Davidson, Uetc-rinary Offic'cr, New South 
Wales; P. J. ('arroll, Sup('r\iHor of Dairy Ex])orts; C. A. Bed^vell, r(‘|>res('nting the 
i‘’e<leral Council of tlie Australian Stud I’ig Breeders-’ Society. 

Xcir Sonfh ll'dJrs. — Producers’ Wepresentative: (1. W. Cordon, Ibileigh, New 
South Wales; Coojierative Baeem Eactories; J. llayter, Byron Itay, New South 
Wales; lb-o|)riet;»ry Paeon Factories: W. Calc, Baimes Bacon ('onipany, llomebusli, 
New South W'ah's; Ke]iresenting Department of Agriculture: A. Cr;iy, Senior 
Pig lusti in toi-, Dejiai'tnient of Agriculture, Sydney. 

J’ictoiid. — Producers’ Representative: F. E. Kurrle, Korumburra; Co-oj^erative 
Bacon Factories: T. .1. McCalliarel, Cij>|'sland, ('o-operative Bacon (luring Coin])any, 
Dinvite d; Propi iidary Bacon Factorie s: F. A. White;, ,1. C. Hutton Pre)prietary 
Limiteil. 

Qi((( — Prenliiceus’ Re‘j)resentative‘: R. C. 'V’atseui, Australian Stuel ]*ig 

Bree«l“rs' Se»ciel.\'; Cooneratixe‘ Baceni Facte>rics: ,1. A. lleaeditig, Chairman (»f 
Dii’ectors of the* Que*eushin<l Ce)-ojH rative .Bacein Associatie)n, Limite'd; Pre)priet 5 iry 
Bacon Factoi ies; A. B. Ande'ivSon of .!. (’. Hutton I*re)prietarv Bimited; Department 
ed Agriculture;; E, .1. She*lte»ii, Instructeir in Pig Raising. 

Sniiih Auslralia .—Producers’ Represemtatives: F. (J. .Ayre-s, President, South 
.Austialia Daii'ymen’s Pjotee-tiem Association. 

Tn.sni(iiild .— Product'is' b’e*presentative: B. AVillianis, 'rasinanian Branch, 

.Ausli-alian Stud Pig Bre<;<l(’rs' Society. 


Resolutions. 

Afte‘ 1 ’ considerable dise'ussie)n and after cared'nlly weighing uj* the pre)s anel 
cons of tlie nuine*rous ite'ins inedmled eui the age riela, the folleewing i’esolutie)ns were 
agreed te): — 

1. 1'hnt tin; cemstilutiem ed' the Council for the Austiadian I’ig industry and 
tlie State* Pig Industry Committees drawn uj) at the Ce)nfe‘re‘iiee* held in Sydney on 
7th and Sth .lune, 19*J7, be* accojiteul, snbjeet te) the ine*lnsiem in eaeh of the State 
Committe'es of one' repre'sentative eef tin* State Agrieultnral ('olle*ge's in their resj)ec- 
tive* State's. 

^’his (’ouncil a]ipro\'e*s of the* eirganisation eif the pig iuehistry to bring about 
:i stable* jirie-e, anel re*ee)mmends (hat the pig- 7 )roelueiiig State*s be* urgeel tei enact 
legisliitioii te) ('nal)le> this te) be* denic. (Ne)te.-—Begislation is already in e.xistonce 
in (^ue*e*nslaml and .New South Wale‘s.) 

:i. Pending the introduction of such legislation the ])roprietary anel eo-operative 
factories in e-ae-li State* l:e urged to fe»nn coininitte*e‘s for the regulation of prices, 
having re*gard te) the intere*sts of the preielucer and the* ceinsumer. 

1. That the State De*partinents of Agriculture be* askeel te) eeiiidiiet experiments 
in the breeding anel feeding of pigs at the Agricultural Coll(*ges and/or selected 
farms, and to co-e)j!erate with the Re)yal Agricultural Societies in the different 
States in the e'xhibitiein of the* best types of [ligs. 

o. That it be a ree'oinmendatiem to tlie ])ig breM'ders in the undermentioned 
State's th;d the most suitable factory weights for liest epiality liaeon pigs be 
as folleiw’: — 

Victoria . . . . . . . , 110 lb. to 185 11). dressed weight 

New South Whiles . . . . 105 lb. to 130 lb. elresseel weight 

Queensland . . . . . . 95 lb. to 120 lb. elre*ssed weight 

0. Tliat it be a recommendation to bacon factories that they pay a bonus for 
pigs of a desired quality within specified weights. 

7. That each of the State (Mmmittees be requested to consider the question of 
conducting propaganda to increase the home consumption of pork jiroducts. 

8. Th.'it each of the State Committees be asked to make a recommendation to 
their respective Departments of Agriculture that all pigs sent to slaughter be 
fire-branded. 
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f). That in coniuH'tion with investigationa now being eoiKliuTed into the (juestion 
of diseases in [tigs by tlie (Jouneil for Seientifie and Industrial Heseareh, that body 
be recjiiested to give particular attention to tiibereiilosis and to mortality in yoinig 
])igs. 

10. That the question of the interstate carriage of jiork and bacon by nd’rigerated 
steaineis be referre<l for ('onsideration to the State Committees. 

11. That the (pu^stion of rail transport conditions generally, including l»riiising 
of pigs and cleanliness of trucks be refern'd for consideration to the State 
(V)mmitteea. 

12. That the question of securing uniformity of control throughout the States 
and tlie interchangeability of inspection certificates be referred tor ('onsideration 
to the State Committees. 

l.‘{. That the Tariff Hoard be reejuested to inquire into the (piestiou of lm])osiug 
an increased duty ujion imported jug products. 

14. That the question of establisliing pig clubs in States other than (Queensland, 
where they are at i)reaent in operation, be referrel to the State' (\)mmittees for 
consideration, and that Mr. Shelton forward to those Committees details of the 
scheme in operation in (Queensland. 

15. That Mr. Cale’s scheme for the stabilisation of the industry l)e referred 
to the State (committees for consideration and for report to the next meeting of the 
("ouncil. 

1(). That the Council approves of the aicpoiutment of ]'roxies in the State 
Committees in the same way as in the Federal Council. 

17. That with regard to the juiblication of tin* proceedings of meetings, the 
secretary prepare a report for the Press after each meeting. 

18. That it be a recommendation to the State (/Ommitteis tint im'iubers of 
State Committees and of the Federal Council shoidd hold othce for two years, an 1 
that the State Committees be authorised to elect a new meiidjcr to any vacancy in 
the (\)mmittce in their respective States from whatever cause arising. 

19. That the next meeting of the Council be held in Melbourne on I he Tuesday 
lirior to the opening of the Hoyal Agricultural Society’s Show (September, 1928). 

20. That reju’csentatives of the various Covernments on the State Committee's 
and the Federal Council should act in an advisory ca])acity only. 

21. That the question of the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
[dg industry throughout Australhi be referred to the State Committees lor considera¬ 
tion, and in the event of a recommendation in laNoui’ of the aiq.'ointtnent of such 
a (’ommission, the lines upon which the investigation should be made. 

State Committees. 

State (Jonimittees have already been formed in (Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia. Cp to the ]ir(S *nt no Committees hav(' been formed 
in Western Aimtralia or Tasmania, but it is p.oF.sible as a result of the aljove meeting 
a (Committee may be lormed in Tasmania. It is ho(ied later on Western Australia 
will also join up, for the Director of Agriculture, the Superintendent of Ihiirying, and 
other officers and farmers are greatly interested in the develoj nu'nt of the in lnstry 
in that State, while manufacturers liave already tstablished modern factories at 
convenient centres for the treatment of all available stock, and are equally as 
interested there as elsewhere throughout Australia. 

The Queensland Pig Industry Committee is conq/osil of the following 
representatives; — 

Producers: Mr. R. G. Watson representing the Queensland Branch of tlu^ 
Australian Stud ITg BrtM'ders’ Society; Mr. .John Marlcastle, Director of the 
(Queensland (.o-operative Bacon Association, Limited. 

('O-operative Factories: Mr. J. A. Heading, Chairman of Dirertor.s, (Queensland 
Co-operative Bacon Association, Limited, Murarrie; Mr. IT. M. Hart, Chairman ot 
-Directors of the Darling Downs Co-operative Bacon Conq)any, Limited. 

Proprietary Bacon Factories: Mr. E. E. Forth, General Manager, J. C. Huttons 
Proprietary, Limited, Brisbane; Mr. T. L. .Jones, General Manager, Foggitt, .Jones, 
Limited, Brisbane. 

(Commonwealth Departments: Mr. OTioyle, Government Veterinary I llieer. 

State Departments: Mr. E. J. Shelton, 11.D.A., Instructor in ILig liaising, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Make your own 
Cough Mixture 

Costs 2j- saves £^s. 


To save much money by making a family supply of 
the best cough and influenza remedy, order from 
your chemist or store a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to 
sweetened water, you will have a supply EQUAL 
to eight ordinary sized boltl s (about £ I’s worth) 
of the best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ai'ments. You will be delighted with the 
speedy way HEENZO soothes sore throats, eases 
the chest, and banishes coughs and colds. 



Read what users say about 

HEENZO 


M'dme Evelyn Scotner, one of the world’s greatest 
Sopranos, writes: I regard Heenzo as an ideal remedy for 

coughs and colds. Its delicate flavour and pronounced tonic 
action on the vocal chords win the approbation of the user.” 

Sir Harry Lauder writes: "I have tried Heenzo end found 
it good,” 

The Antarctic Exploration Expedition, “ We proved 
Heenzo an invaluab'e remedy for ches» and throat ailments 
under the severest Antarctic conditions.” 

Mias Gladys Moncrieff. — *' Heenzo is a blessing to those 
who suffer from chest and throat ailments.” 


M'dme Scotney. 



is equally good for young and old in the 

treatment of 


Coughs, Colds, *Flu 

Croup, Bronchitis, <6 Whooping Cough 
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f Sprayers, Dusters, and Accessories ^ 
^ of Every Description . ... J 


The VERMQREL 

is a Duster of 
Outstanding 
Value! 


T his is a definite claim, but we have a 
substantial reason for making it, Read 
the following brief description :—It is 
strongly built but weighs only 12 lbs. It is 
piovided with flexible discharge tube and 
angle mouthpiece for dusting under foliage, 
also agitator, and removable sieve, insuring 
discharge of finely atomized powder. Holds 
about 6 lbs. powder. No wearing parts 
nothing to get out of order 1 his substantia 
and highly efficient duster is offered to you 
for £3/10/0. Save your crops with thi 
moderately priced machine ! 


Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

Limited, 

Roma Street .... Brisbane 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


2''qear old seedlings, strong 
health!^ plants. 

2s. 6d. each; 24s. per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to — 

Manager, State Nursery, 
Bribie Island. 


VIMLICK 


Read wbat The Manager, Denora Station, Max* 
welton, says of it. 


“ lUe sent 10,000 Sheep to the Charters Toa7er8 District on agistment. There uras plentij of feed but 
thei) mere not doing as tuell as I mould mish. being impressed mith the prospects of Pimlick. I ordered a 
ton for these sheep. The result exceeded m^ expectations. IPithin three da^s the difierence mas notice¬ 
able. mithin a meek thei] mere doing mell. IPithin three meeks one mould not recognise them as being 
the same sheep. <The result mas trulij marpellous and the cause mas uudoubtedli] VllWIkICIC.*’ 

Samuel Allen & Sons Limited, Brisbane 

bauinq relinquished the aqencq, now oQer their slocks of VIMLICK al a speciallij cut 
price to cleat, namelij—Ton lots £9 lOs. per ton; less quanlilies £10 per Ion net. Uim- 
lick contains all the best ingredients, and is equal to ant] Salt Lick on the market. Limited 
Stock available, send ^our order earlt]— 

Box 624 H, Q.P.O., Brisbane 
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SIMPLE SHEEP FENCE. 

At the present jn'icos of wire, aiiytliiiig that will economise in material is accept- 
nble to landowners. The Lmce illustrated, \^hi(dl was noticed by a frequent contributor 
in W(‘Htern Australia, will be found an effective feiu'c for nierinoes and easily repaired. 
Only one wire is used, tin* posts being 100 feet apart, and the secret of success is to 
keep this wire tightly strained, with wire droppers from it to the netting selvedge. 
The netting is let into the ground, but is not fastened in any way to the posts. Fig. 
1 shows the g(*neral arrangement of the fence. Fig. 2 shows the device for making 


t h I *^1 I I I—“liii 



tile wire drojijiers, ('Oiisisting (d’ a pieee of batten vith a S('rew, A, a S])ike, li, and a 
sto]>, O, all j)roj(‘cting about half an inch out of the batttm. Tin* ends of the droj)f)ers 
must !)(’ turned in (»pjiosite diiectiofjs, and on ojijiosit(‘ sides. Fig. J shows how the 
top vire of tlie fema* is fastened to the ])Osts by a [dece of wire, E, running through 
the ])Ost at right angles, v\ith a twist about the si;e of a halfi)enny at the back to 
hold it, and an ordinary hit('h round the toj> fence \vire to Jiold that wire in t)Osition 
at I K —‘ ‘ A ustr.alasian. ’ ’ 


CLASSING SMALL CLIPS. 

'fhe folkuviiig nott*s are taken from a ra<lio address by Mr. ,1. Uan'w, A(‘tiug 
lustiiictor in 8heep and Wool: - 

Having (‘stalilislu'd a Hock of sheej), the next thing to consid(*r is the lest and 
most profitable method of preparing the wool for market. 

Tin' standard which has been attained in (^uet'usiand lias caused a fc'eling of 
security and ('onfidence to jirevail amongst our wool-buying la'jireseiitatives, and this 
standard sliould be safeguarded amongst the small holders jis well as it is with the 
large holders. The large stations usually liav(‘ Hocks .unicienty larg(' to .justify tin' 
emjjloyment of a (pialified wool-classor. It is really the get-up of thes(' clips that 
has secured for us the high standard which the trade now enjoys. It is Aviiere the 
Hocks are too small to justify the employment of a qualifii'd wool-classer that J wish 
to direct my remarks. Every sheep farmer knows that from a sheej) there wall be 
shorn a lovr grade of wool as well as the gyod, (‘lean fleece wool. To keep these 
grades separate is very imjiortant, but first consideration should be given to the 
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malti'i- of goiicral oloanliness. Havo a j^ood, ('lean shoariiig hoard, tlie sije snitahle 
to tlu' requirenienta, and keo]) it (‘lean. When the shoe]) in yhorn the flet'ce should he 
]ii('ked up and thrown out, eut side down, on a wool roller h table for skirting. 

llu‘ reason for skirting the fli'eee is that the edges represent the lov^er types, 
having a greater amount of yolk and run out to short fibres. When this skirting is 
removed the Ileeee is c*()m}iosed of wool ]jraeti('ally the same length all over, iliiis 
allowing the buyers to secure ^^hat tiny require without having these inferior wools 
incdinh'd. 

If tlie fleeces are lightly affected with seed or Inirr^ a dee]) skirting is most 
suitable, as the tleece wool will then be seed-free. 

]f seed or burr extend over most of the fl(*ec(‘ it is ) etter to give' a light skirting, 
removing the heavy seed-nnatted edges, as to make the fleece seed-free would mean 
removing too much wool in the skirtings. 

All skirtings should be i)icked over carefully, removing all stained iiortions and 
fatty trimmings, which should be packed f-e]»arately and called ‘‘staiiK'd })ieci's.' ’ 

The amount of jjieees secured from the cli[) should decide whether they be sorted 
into two classes or left to go into one bulk lin(‘. 

If two sorts are made, the bulky, bright, light-conditioned j»i(‘cc-t wanild ))e called 
‘ M)rokcns, ’ ’ and the small^ duller, and lu'avier-conditioiu'd sort would he called 
‘ ‘ ])i(‘ces. ’ ’ 

Bellies.—As this portion is shorn separattdy, it is l est to kiaq) them sejiarate from 
fleece \vool or ))icces. All stained wool should l)e removed and the bellies pac'kcd l)y 
themselves. As they an' not used for tin* same j)nr]>ose tln'v ar(' likely to prejudice a 
buyer against either lines of fleece or piece wool. No matter how small tin' flock 
this ])recautioii should be taken. 

Eocks will consist of all second cuts and small locky bits tiuit fall through 
Between the lathes of the wool tables. AVhere a small flock is being treated the floor 
sweepings can be mixed with tliem, thus making one line of locks. When tlic fleo(;e 
is skirted it should \)v rolled. If this is done iiropcrly the wool is likely to ojam up 
Ix'tter and be more attractive to the luiyer. T(( do this })r()perly, first throw in one side,, 
about one-tliird the fleece width, then turn in the sam.' side again, tiu'k in tlie edge's 
of the fl(*ece, throw in the neck, and roll from britch to shoulder. The fleece ctni be 
s;’cured by (Irawiiig out from the shoulder enough wool to turn ami tuck into tin' 
fleece. This is not necessary if flcee'es are jn*operly handled. Flee('(> wool should not 
be secured witli twine when jirejiariug it for market. 

I To UK CONTINOKD. I 


SAVING CONCRETE IN POST HOLES. 

The ordinary method of setting a jiost in conercte is to set it into tlie hole and 
fill in around with concrete. This is Avasteful, and does not roach the highest 
efliciency. 

A square hole should be dug so that the concrete wdll have square comers. 
After placing tlie post in jiosition the concrete .should be poured in until the hole 



is about oue-fifth filled. The concrete is marked A in the drawing. The hole m 
partially filled with wet eartli, here marked B, leaving room for more concrete. 
The upper concrete block should be about 50 per cent, larger than the lower block 
to otfsc^t any difference in the hardness of thq ground. There is practically no¬ 
stra in exerted against the ground between the two concrete blocks. 
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NO BETTER LICK 

ON THE MARKET 

Extract from Letter received from Messrs. 

S. Wilson & Co., per B. E. Wilson, 

Tenandra Park., GUNDAGAI 

“ We feel we eaiinot let this o|>iM>rtiiiiity 
jfo by without saying: how pleased we have 
been for the past fimr years, sinee we have 
been using: Vita IJek, We have used the 
above product eontinuoiisly sinee then upon 
the whole of our flock, and our experience 
has g:oiie to show that there is no better 
I^ick on the market. We are also pleased 
to say that we have had beiiefi<*ial results 
from N.P. I>ren<*h.’^ 

Unsolicited Testimony similar to the above 
is possible because Pita Lick is backed 
b\^ manij i^ears o{ practical 
experience and scientific 
research. 

UlTA LICK LTD. 

Siocii Lick Sp:cialisls 

107" 109 Kent Street, Si^dney 
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GIVE YOUR CHICKENS A 

-COMPLETE Food- 

We are experts in preparing every kind of Poultry 
Food, and offer a Special Chicken Mixture composed 
of grain, which will produce feathers, and give your 
Chicks a strong, healthy body full of vitality. 

Send for Price List 

The Spice Mill 

20 Duncan Street, The Valley, Brisbane 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 

A. Sargeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Ship and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 
Boilers, etc., Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 

BRISBANE 

Estimates given Inquiries promptly attended to 

Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 


J. Jackson & Co. (Produce and Seeds) Ltd. 

Farm Produce Auctioneers, Agricultural Seedsmen, 

Roma Street . _ ™ Brisbane. 

Present the following specialities :— —— 

SEED POTATOES, ONION SEED, OATS, 

LUCERNE SEED, BARLEY, Etc , 

SPECIAL CHEAP FODDER, MAIZE MEAL 

J. JACKSON & CO. (Produce and Seeds) LTD. 

Price Lists frem upon application. ’Phone: Central 5300 (3 llne§) 
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THE STORAGE OF EGGS. 

])y 1*. RLMBALL, Poultry InstnieUo’. 

On tile eoniineieinl scale eg^j^s are ])reserve<l ainiost universally by means of 
cold air storage. For the small jiroducer or consumer such a procedure is generally 
iin|)ractical)le, and resort has lieen made lo simpler rnethoils, s ich as jiacking the 
(ggs in sand, bran, ashes, salt, lime, &c. These metliods have, however, now been 
abandoned in favour of storage in solutions in which the eggs are imimrsed and 
held until consumed or sold, states the I)e|)artment of Scientific and Industrial 
Hesc*arch, London, in a report on the ‘‘Storage of Eggs,’’ a coj)y of which has 
bei'ii received by the Dejiartment of Markets aird Migration. This r(*iiort, which 
deals most 'exhaustix ely with all pliases of the suliject, may b(' obtained directly 
from ILM. Stationery Ofllici', Adastral House, Kingsway, \V.('. 2, or from Mcssis, 
(Jordon and (lotch, liimited. Little (’ollins strc’et, Melbourne. The ])ri(‘e is Is. Ihl. 

Uontinuing, tlu' report states that the choic(‘ of a suitable solution is determined 
])y certain considerations. The shell of tin' egg and its adjoining membranes are 
jK'rmeable to water and certain dissolved substance's, and carc' must be taken that 
the' jireserving solution dots not contain any ingredic'iit likely to ji'ass into the egg, 
th(u-eby affecting its flavour or contaminating it in some' uay. Various substances 
ha\(‘ been tried and discairdcd for dilferc'iit reasons, so that at the pri'sent the two 
solutions most commonly ustd are a solution of sodium silicate, better knov\n as 
water glass, and linu' watc'r, to which salt is usually added.. 

I’undanu'ntally the preservation is still one recjuiring a ceitain degrc'c of cold, 
and although for satisfactory rc'sults constancy of tc'm])eratur(' is not recjuirc'd, it is 
(sS'iitial tliat the c'ggs should be stored in a cool ])la('t' where, if jiosdble, the 
t('m])erature should alvays lie in the range of JLl deg. to d.") deg. Fahr. 

Urom their investigations the Ifoard of Agriculture and Uisheric's n'commend 
the fedlow ing sjic'cific* solutions: — 

(a) Water (Jlass.- - A strong solution containing approximately e(]iial parts 
l)y weight of so<lium silicate and water is sold commc'rc'ially. It is very 
viscous and has a spec'ific gravity of 1.7. A r> j)er cent, solution of this 
is a conx’eiiic'nt (‘oncentration to use'. 

(//) liime Water.— Uour [tarts of finely sheked lime are mixial with twenty 
parts of cold water, and the whole well stirred for si*\eral days to ('nsurc' 
saturation, ( no [tart of salt is then added and the cU'ar solution dccaitted 
and poured over tlie eggs which shoidd bc' jtlac'ed in suitable wooden, 
cc'mcnt, or gahanised iron containers. 

If the containers are (tpc ii to the* atmosphere' the carbon dioxide in the' air 
reacts with the solutions, giving a white prc'cipitaie. In tlu* case* of lime* water 
it is sim])ly prc'cij)itate of calcium carbonate, wht*reas with the* water glass silica 
itself is })rc ('ij)itated, due to the neutralisation of the alkali. It is tht*rc“fore ach isable, 
in order to maintain the solutions at tlu' recjuired strength, to cover the* containers 
and so limit the* ingress of carbon dioxide. An alternative* method is te) ('o\e‘r the* 
liejuid surtace with a laye*r of e>il, such as liejuiel j>araftin or olive oil. 

In be)th cases the' eggs to lie jireserve*el she)uld be ch'aii and lU'w-laid, and should 
ne)t at any time' have be-eii subjecte'el te» a tempe'iature mue*h highe'r than (id de'g. it is 
therefore advisable te) candle the* eggs and dise'arel cracked euies or any de])arting 
from this standard of freshne*ss. Most investigaten’S chnm that water glass is the 
more satisfactory se)lutie)n. Using the solutiems elescribeel abeeve, and, in aildition, 
.storing the t'ggs at a tem])erature of 32 de*g. to 3") eleg. Fahr., eggs have* bee'ii jirese rved 
rn the e'e)urse e)f exjierimeuts by the Dej)artment fen* twelve meuiths in both se)lutions 
with good results. Tlie taste e)f the eggs stena'el in wate*r glass was excelle'ut, the 
air e'hamber was the’ same size* as befen-e ste)rage, and the white* had all the cem 
sistency of {> ne'W-laiel egg. The eggs fried anel [)e)ached, but nearly alw.avs cracked 
on be)ifing nnle'ss the shell was first pierced at the broad e'liel. The e)nly otlu'r ])e>int 
was that tlie shells had a slight crusty dep'eisit which was not remeive 1 on wasliiug 
with water. 

The eggs stored in lime water were not so gooel, although the fiaxeuir was 
e'xce'llent. In all e'a.ses the air chamber had comp)letely disa])j)eared and the white* 
was more fluid and teiided to spread whe'ii the contents of the egg wen* (*m})tied 
into a dish. The shell in eve'ry case was markedly thinner and a]tpe'are<l rough and 
amorphous. In general, the* shell cracked on boiling, evt'u though it was first pierce'd. 
Presumably, the' action of the* lime water was to make* it very brittle. 

The role [dayed liy the water glass in preserving the eggs is xery simple. 
P>eing a ceilloid it eleie^s ne)t piass through the e'gg membrane, ;ind, inde'eel, Hendrick 
lias shown that the- silica content of (*ggs is not increased jifter twe» years’ immersion 
in water glass. Uurther, Berger has shown that within three to seven days the 
water glas.s is dejxisited in the [lores of the**^ shtdl, comph'te'ly sea ling it. Tliis, of 
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course, is llie reason wliy tlio slicll has to bo pierced prior to boiling. Once tin* 
egg is seale 1 it suffers no change resulting from external canses such as mould or 
bacterial invasion. 

L'ommercial water glass is very alkaline, and some controversy has taken ]dace 
as to whether a neutral sodium silicate would give better results. A certain amount 
of alkali is necessary to dissolve the silica, but it is claimed that the excess alkali 
affects the flavour of the egg. This fear, however, ap^pears to be groundless in 
view of the fact that with water glass the egg is so <juickly sealed. It is possible, 
however, that tin* alkali concentration influences the extent of the ;u'tion of the 
^\ater glass on the shell surface. 

With lime water it would a{)pear that the egg is newer com|)l(‘tely sealed, an<I 
therefore permits the passage of water througli the shell, which fills the air chainhei'. 
This is rather striking, in tliat the solution in the present experiments (contjiining 
T) per Cent, sodium chloride) had a much low'er freeving point, and, therefore, greater 
osmotic irressure than the white of the egg. The solubility of linu* in water is small 
(a|)pa*oxiniately 1 in 700), and the freezing point of the lime solution will, therefoia*, 
be very approximately that of a 5 per cent, salt solution, i.e., M dc'g. ('. One vvonhl 
therefore have (‘Xjiected water to pass from the egg to the linn* solution, therel)y 
giving rise to an increased air chamber. That it does not can only l)e explained by 
su|)posing that the linu* attacks the egg membranes, destroying tlieir permeability, 
just as it attacks and wears away the shell. 

The elfici(‘ncy of water glass and lime water as a means of preserving eggs 
is without question. Osi'd in connection witli a rough syst(*m of cold storage (i.e., 
paying no ])articnlar r(*gard to constancy of temin'ratnre, l)ut merely ti'inpcratiin* 
limits) either method gives excell(*nt results, with tlu* preference, so far as the 
])resent experiments show, in favour of water glass. The cost of tlie water glass is 
small, and apart from the extra labour involve:!—e.g., the washing of the eggs 
on removal from tlu* solution—the only disadvantages are that the surface of the shell 
is marred, and tliere is every possibility of the shell cracking on boiling. It would 
seem, hovve\'er, that further research might remove* these* ohit*cti(uis, AIon'oNor, tliere 
appears to be no re'ason why, if clean (*gga alone are used, the sann* preserx ing liepiid 
should not be* employed for seve'ral storage seasons. Lime wate*i* p()^sil)]y has the 
advantage in tliis respect, as it is definit<*ly antiseptic and is less like ly to sufl'e*!* from 
mould ami bacterial coiitaniinatiou than water glass undei* the same* conditions. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show 

dates have been 

listed by tlio (Queensland 

Chamber of 

Agricultural Societies for the i)reseut year: 

June. 

July— vohthmcd. 


Low 00 d 

8 9 

Laidley 

Nainbonr 

. . 25-20 

Bnndaberg 

.. 14 1(1 

. . 25-2(1 

Miriam Vale 

.. 1314 

Mount Gravatt . . 

2S 

Hnglienden 

Wellington Boint 

.. 12-L3 

1(1 

Bine Riv(*rs 

. . 27-2S 

(Gladstone 

. . 20 21 

August. 


Mount Ijarcom . . 


Bowen 

12 

Gatton 

! ! 27-28 

Redclitl'e 

3-1 

Woombye 

. . 27-28 

Royal National 

Oow’s Nest 

Maropchydore . . 

0-11 

Ko(*khamptoii 

. . 27-30 

22-23 

25 

July. 

^ Mackay 

3 5 

Coorparoo 

-25 

Kilcoy 

5 0 

Sp^utkmuek. 


I'roseiqdne 

7 

Imliil 

5-0 

Ksk 

.. 13-14 

Zillinero 

8 

Townsville 

.. 10-12 

Gym])io 

.. 12-13 

AVoodford 

. . 12-13 

Btephens 

15 

Nundah 

14 

Boinona 

.. 19-20 

Home Hill 

14 

Hoeklea 

22 

Caboolture 

.. 19-20 

Malanda 

!! 20-27 

Rosewood 

. . 20-21 

BeenJeigh 

.. 28-29 

Cliartors Tow ers 

18-19 

Melboiinu* Royal 

.. 20-29 

Ingham 

. . 20-21 



Ithaca 

21 

Of TOIJEK. 


Ayr 

. . 27-28 

Kenilworth 

4 

VVowaii 

26 

Eiioggera 

0 
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DENHAMS LIMITED 

HEAD OF.FICE AND STORE: 

234^244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

Gristing Mill, Kelvin Grove Road 
Poultry and Egg Sales, Municipal Markets 
Auction Sales daily at Railway Yards 

Manufacturers cf Calf Food, Laying Mash, 

Growing Mash. Specialists in Maize Meal 
—Barley Meal—Wheat Meal. 

It is well recognised by Dairymen and Poultrymen that no 
Calf Food or Poultry Foods surpass the well-known brand 


< 3 > 


The "Sax’’ 


sensible 

Barrow 

for Farm 
or Dairy. 


Swing Water Barrow 

Sizer, 17 to 23 Galls. 

<The frame of this Garrou? is of mild sleel throughout—the 
luheels and axles unbreakable, while the cistern is made 
from stout galvanized iron. J{ wonderfulli^ convenient 
Barrow, It carries milk, water, anij liquid or solid material. 

The cistern is on a pivot. It lilts to emptij. A forward 
tilting movement deposits the cistern on the ground. This 
is a Barrow of a hundred uses—a Barrow that should be on 
even^ farm and station. Inspect it at \,our store. If 
unprocurable, write us for particulars and prices. 

^Brookes Street, 

VALLEY, BRISBANE 
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The Most Reliable Conceitrated Foods on tbe Market! 


Bacal Products 

The basis of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingredients 
to form a perfectly balanced concentrate. 

Bacal Cottonseed Meal 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. 'A'e have 
numerous icuimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed M^al 

For dairy cows. A splendidly^balanced feed made from 
Soya Beans and Maize. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

Thousands of tons fed to Queensland flocks during 1927 

Bacal Poultry Food 

The egg-producing concentrate. 

Bacal Saif LicK 

The ideal stock conditioner. 


^Manufactured by 

British A ustralian Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

Whinstanes, Brisbane, 

and obtainable from the Sole Distributers — 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd., 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen Street, Brisbane; 
also from all T^roduce Houses and cKCerchanIs. 

We will be pleased to forward you pamphleta and 
pi'ices at your request. 
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^^rvSCoerS to Correspondents. 

FRUITGROWING. 

The foTo'ivimi rejtUes have been selected from the oidirard coi rt sjmndt nee of 
the Director of Fruit Cidturey Mr. Geo. Williams: 

Monstera Deliclosa. 

Inquirer (N.Q.) — 

The Monstera delioiosa —a native of Mexico—is ini e)>ij)hylic ('linilx'v and of 
slow growth, with lar^e scolloped and perfomted leaves carried on stems 
1 ft. to 2 ft. in leuj^th, which are very ornamental. Tropa^^atid by see<ls 
or sliort cuttings—the latter coining into hearing in two or tliri'e years; 
seedlings occnjiy iniich longer. 

Fruit ar(‘ jiroduced in the axis of the uppermost leaves and occupy upwards 
of twelve months from the first appearance of tlie dower slauitli (the 
|)lant helongs to the Arum family) to ripening. It attains about lo imdies 
in length liy 2A inches in diameter, and will rijien after ludug cut from 
the plant. The ilavoiir is variously described from agrecuible to (‘.\(|uisite. 
When ]>erfe<'tly ripe, the scales, as the outer I'overin'g is usually referriMl to. 
loosen, and commence to fall, and the edible j>orti(tn l;e('omes jiartially 
detmdied from the core. The lower half of the fruit is the tirsl to mature, 
tin* uj)per half should he left to the following day. If eaten jiiematurely 
an irritation is caused in the throat by the small hairs wlfudi are present 
lieneatli the scabs. Where treated as a climber, (he ]dant may be grown 
against an old stump or slab wall. It may also bi' allowed to giow along 
the ground. 

BOTANY. 

The fotton'inn ansn'crs hare been selected from the ont<jolit<i mail of (h< Gorern- 
inent Jiolanist, Mr. (\ T. White, F.L.S.: — 

^‘Periwinkle” {Vinca rosea). 

T.M.K. (Heecher) — 

d’ho ]»lant sent is Tinea rosea —the Fcriwinklc'—comutouly found a.s a stray 
from gard('u culture in Queensland, particularly on tlu* coast iu Noidli 
Que(‘iislaii(l, where it has become very abuiulaut. It has attiau'Uul mmh 
attention in recent years as a cure for diabet(‘s. llundicds of peoph' are 
iKJW using it and, on the whole, rei>orting vm-y good rt*sults. The plant 
is not known tt» be poisonous though it beb)ngs 1o a dangmous taniily —tin* 
A poeynoemr. lOaten by slock in very large (juautities it may have a 
<leletorioiis effeet, but the plant has a rath(*r nauseous taste and oii tlie 
whole is more or less left untouched by animals. 


TICK-FEVER INOCULATION. 

PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Animals should be placed in a ti<!k-frco stall or shady yard and allowed to 
Temain there until they have recovered from the inocidatioii fever (approximatidy 
four weeks). 

2. Animals undergoing inoculation should be given (*asy aceess to water and 
green feed, and should be disturbed as little as possible. 

3. The protection afforded by inoculation is not also]at', and a sicoiid and 
even fatal attack of the disease may be brought about in any of the fellewiug 
ways: — 

Driving too fast and too long distances; 

Exposure to extreme temperature; 

Unfavourable conditions of environment; 

Undue excitement; 

Starvation; 

Gross tick infestation; 

Lowered vitality by an attack of some other disease; 

Over service (in a bull), 

4. Animals should not be travelled for at least,six weeks after inoculation. 

5. Any blood remaining in the bottle after inoculation should be destroyed. 

Note .—Aninmls reared in tick-infested country rarely respond to inoculation. 
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Qeneral J^oieS. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The resignation of Mr. A. H. T. Bedford jis Agri('iiltnral l^ank Insjieelor ii:is 
been areejited as from April, 1928, as tendered. 

Tile following have been appointed fnspeetors of Hlaughter-iiouaes:—Mr. L. U. 
Doyle, Insjieetor of Stock and Brands, CJoneurry; Constable T. .J. Brennan, Adavale, 
and Mr. B. Dnnbavand whose appointment will be on |)robation for a I'criod oi 
six months as from tin' date of his entry np'on duty. 

Mr. D. ,J. Callaghan, Inspector of Dairies, Mundnbbera, has, in addition to his 
present position, been a])} ointed OtTicer under and for tlie juirposes of the .Animals 
and Birds Acts. 

Mr. U. H. (iallway, Senior Clerk, Queensland Agricultural High School and 
College, Catton, has lieeii ajijiointed insj*cctor of Accounts under tiie Dairy Urodiut 
Act. 

Messrs. H. Lambert and II. J. Kollston have been aiijiointed Assistant 1 nsjiecliiig 
Cane Testers for the 1928 sugar season. They will be stationed at Cairns ami 
Maekay, resjicctively, and will commence duty as from 1st .lune and 14th .June, 
1928, respectively. The following have been appointe<l (Auie Testers and Assistani 
Cane Testers, as tlie case may be, at the mills and as from the dates set opposite 
each: — 

Cane Testers: Miss S. Kiley, Tnvicta (1st June, 1928); Mr. E. C. .1. .lorss, 
Inkerman (1st .June, 1928); Mr. W. J. Richardson, Mulgrave (2,‘{rd May, 
1928); Miss J. OfFlyiin, Mourilyan (1st June, 1928); Mr. L. (Inelwick, 
Nortli Eton (8th .June, 1928); Miss F. Parkinson, Ib'oserpinc (1st .lune, 
1928); Mr. \V. J. Mason, Kalamia ((>th June, 1928). 

Assistant Cane Ti'sters: Miss D. Bowder, Inkerman (1st .lune, 1928) ; Miss J. 
Crr, Proserpine (1st June, 1928). 

Cane Levy. 

Additional Regulations have been api)roved under the Jhimary Pi-odm'eis’ 
Crganisation and Marketing Act, empowering, subject to the following })r()\ iso, the 
Innisfail District Cane CrovAeis’ EJxecutive to make a ])artieular levy on growers of 
sugar-cane on the lands su])i)lying cane to the Goondi, Mourilyan, Tiilly River, 
CViitral, and South Johnstone Central Mills at the rate of Ifd. i)er ton on all cane 
delivered during the jieriod commencing 1st May, 1927, and ending oji the 28th 
E^ebruary, 1928, provided that, if at least 100 growers in the localities above- 
mentioned, on or before the 11th June, 1928, make a recpiest for a i>oll on the 
question of the p^roposed levy, such poll shall be IieJd, and if the majority of votes 
is against the making of the levy, the levy will not be made. The amount of the 
levy, if made, will be deducted by the managers of the respective mills from the 
final cane payments due by such mills to growers in the sairl localities, and shall be 
])aid by the inanageis to the secretary of the Innisfail District Cane Growers' 
Executive, which shall ex])eud same in the interests of the district comprised witliin 
the jurisdiction of that Exe<'utive. The secretary of the Executive shall furuish the 
Minister, not later than the 1st May, 1929, an audited statement setting out in detail 
the reeeii)ts from the levy, if made, and the disbursements therefrom. A penalty not 
exceeding £5 is provided for any breach of the Regulations. 


A Cream Cooler—Its Value. 

If properly used under clean conditions, nothing will give better results than a 
milk or cream cooler. Several very efficient types with a water bag attachment 
are on the market at conqiaratively low prici^s. Besides lowering the temperature 
of the milk or cream, and thus chocking bacterial development, coolers aerate the 
milk or cream, release gases, food flavours, &c., and in the case of cream, improve it;< 
body and consistency. If coolers were generally used, there is no doubt that ft 
marked improvement in quality of milk and cream delivered to both cheese and butter 
faetories would take i)lace. 

Care should be taken to tiioroughly wash and boil a cooler after use, or otherwise 
it will become a source of infection. It is advisable always to mix creams already 
held in the dairy immediately the fresh cream is cool, and not to keep the lots 
separate until delivery to the factory. The mixed creams should be stirred with a 
metal stirrer several times a day to keep the mass uniform. 
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Cltras Levy Regulations 

(hi the lOtli Ffbriiiiry, 1R28, the (htriis bevy Ih'giilatlons wire exteiiled te 

deal with citrus fruit marketed during the period from 29tli February, 1928, to 
28th February, 1929. Tliese Hegulations have now been amended to tlie following 
idfeet:—The levy wdl Ix' at the rate of 2d. per bushel ease and Id. |ier half busliel 
('Use instead of Id. and hi., respectively, as previously. Of the sums raised by 
1 he h'vy, an amount e(jual to Id. [ler half bushel ease ami hi. per half-busliel ('ase 
sliall be expended oidy in th(‘ inleresis of the Oitrns Fruit Siadioii of the I'haiit- 
growing Industry in (hu'ensland, .and the bal.anee only ii]!()n adv(utising in tin* 

int(‘resis of the grov t rs eoneerned. 

Valelictory, 

Till' olh’eers of the Division of Kntomologv and blaut Jhalhologv of the 

Department ot Agrieulture and Stock met recently to bid farewell to Mr. d. Harold 
Smith, who l;as beam transferred to Oairns, where he is to take cliarg(‘ of the gemuail 
mitomologica 1 work of tin* Northern portion of the State. Mr. K. W’itcli, (Tiief 
hbitomologist, on behalf of the staff of the Division, wislnal Mr. Smith future 

prosperity, .aml prisentid him with a leather suitcase as an outvvard expression id' 
reg.ard. Mr. Smith, in res})onding, thanked tho.se present for the gift, and while 
exj)ressing ]di*asnre in the thoughts of the possibilities that now lay opmi to liim 
bia ause of h's new a])] ointment, he regretted severing personal cont.act with the 
<tlli('ers of the Di\ ision. 


Paddies or Pigs. 

There are doubth'ss m.any dairy fanners who might with advantage jait to 
themselves the (juestion raised by Mr. E. T. Boiler in an address before .a recent 
gathering of farmers on the Soutli (Mast of New South Wales. Said th(‘ spe.aker: — 

“in exploring possilile avenues along which the bacon industry might be profit¬ 
ably developed, one cannot help noticing the enormous (juantity of skim milk that 
is somewhat aimlessly fed to calves each year. If v,o were to follow' these calves to 
their ultimate exit from the district, we would jirobably find that they were bonglit 
for stocking districts wdiere tlie farmers consider it more profitable to raise pigs and 
to buy their <'alves from the districts where the farmers have ne\er taken the trouble 
to sit down and think things out a little more thoroughly. 

“No sound reason exists for our district farmers to raise more than 15 per cent, 
of the herd in female calves each year in order to replace ordinary depreciation of 
dairy herds. It cannot bo shown that it pays to raise male animals of any description 
exc'Cpt a small percentage of pnrelireds. Butchers^ meat consists largely of eow’s. 
Ev(m though bullocks were reipiired for beef, if the food th;jt is used to fatten them 
can be turned into eitlmr milk or pork, their fattening must be regarded as relatively 
unprofitable. If all nude calves and all female calves not required for repleuishiug 
herds were destroyed ami the skim milk fed to pigs, South Ckiast farmers could afforil 
to buy the best Sydney moat all the year round. “ 


Cleaning Tomato Seed. 

The best method of siqiarating tomato seed from the surrounding jndj), writes 
an officer of tlie New' South Wales Dcfiartment of Agrieulture, is as follows: — 

Cut tlie fruit in halves and s'ooi) the contents into a bucket, and when the latter 
is about lialf full fill up with water. Stand the bucket aside and allow’ the ('ontents 
to ferment, which will take from tw'O to six days, according to th(‘ wai'inth of the 
W’eather. A frotli forms on to]) of the wuiter wlien fermentation is sufliciently 
advanced. Wash the eontmits of the bucket on a fine sieve or a layer of hessian and 
the pulp) will come right away from the seed, whicli must be sj)read out in a thin layer 
to dry. Ba])id drying is impiortant to jirevent moulding. Whim dry, rub tht‘ seed 
111 the hands to separate the individual seeds. S(‘ed harvestetl in this manner has 
averaged 94 per cent, germination. 

A few jioints in tlie selection of the fruit are worHi noting. Sehx't only from 
the best yielding pilants which conform strictly to the characteristics of the variety, 
both as regards type of vine and typ»e of fruit, (hit sevt*ral fruit opim to Ix' sure of 
the quality, (hioose a plant that produces a large number of averagt* siz(‘ tomatoes 
rather than a pilant wdth two or three large fruits and a number of small ones. Be 
sure the plant is free from disease, as several tomato diseases are transmitted liy the 
seeds. As a further precaution, the seeds, before planting, should be dippixl for ten 
minutes in a solution of mercuric chloride, 1 part in 1,000 parts of w'ater. The seed 
should then I e rinsed in clean w'ater and dried.^ 
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Points in Po4dy Rearing. 

The essential features of calf rearing may be sumiuariaed as follows: — 

1. Always handle calves quietly and patiently, and so develo]) in the animal a. 
sense of conlklenee in the human foster parent, which will remain till the calf 
reaches maturity. 

2. Feed at regular times each day. 

J. Always give the calf a regular quantity of milk. 

4. Feed only perfc'ctly clean sweet milk. 

5. Feed the milk at body temperature (about UO deg. Fahr.). 

6. Always cleanse feeding buckets as rigklly as you would all other dairy 
utensils. All the above points have a big bearing on the calf’s digestive system, anil 
will eliminate the common causes of calf scours. 

7. Provide shade in summer anil shelter from winter wind ami rain, because it is 
clieaper to conserve animal heat and energy by these means than by tlie us:* of 
larger amounts of food. 

S. Always make ;i point of picking pieces of rag, ]>aper, twine, if 

found about the calf jiaddock. Voung calves exhibit a mischievous delight in jiicking 
up foreign substances of this description and ultimately swallowing them. Indigestible 
material of this nature, when eaten by young calves, is almost certain to set up a 
serious form of gastro enteritis. 


Points in Working Concrete. 

Th(> utility of concrete is aj»]U‘aIing increasingly to farmers, but c(*rtaiii 
precautions arc nccessjiry if work constructed of this material is to lu' as (luralih* 
as it should. The setting and hardening of concrete de])ends on several factors. 
Warm weather, rich mixtures, and dry consistency all make concrei(‘ set rap'iflly. 
CJoiicrete subject to its own weight and where there is no tendency to bend will 
be siifticiently hard for the removal of the forms when it cannot be in(h‘nted by the 
pressure of the tliumb. In reinforced concrete, such as l)eams, Ac., the com'rcti* 
^:houl(l remain in tlie forms from three to four weeks. In cool weather tliey sliouid 
be allowed to remain just twice as long as in warm weather. 

All concrete should be }»ut into [dace before it begins to stiti'en, any further 
handling resulting in weak concrete, and retenqiering is b.vul practice. If a <lr,v 
mixture is being used it should be placed in layers not more' than (5 in. de(‘p and 
rammed to comi)act the mass and to exclude all air. (kmtiiiue till a litth' water rises 
to the surface. With wet mixtures light ramming will df), using a spade to force 
the stone away from the face of the mould, otherwise a rough surface will be* lett 
when the moulds are removed. 

Jn liot dry weather the concrete should be shaded from the sun and wind, as 
concrete which dries quickly cannot be strong. It should be covered with bagging, 
canvas, or sand for the first seven to ten days, and if these coverings are ke|»t wid 
the conditions will be ideal for curing the concrete. Jt is important that dry mixtures 
should be ke})t sprinkled, Figbt weights may be jdaced on concrete when it is a 
f(*w days old, jirovidiiig the loan is a comprehensive on(\ Much longer is re(|uire(l for 
bending stresses, 

Fresli concrete will not bond well with concrete that has set. To avoid tiiis 
trouble the work should be left rough where it is stoj)])ed. l^lveu one hour’s delay 
will leave a poor bond. On resuming work half an inch slnmld be removed off the 
[dace to be joined. The old surface should be well wetted and a rich mixture of oiu‘ 
part cement and one part sand made to join the bond. The bond should always lie 
pade in a gradual sh)pe off*. 

Freezing of conciaqe. before it is set is very detrimental to a strong concrete. 


If you like the Journal,’^ kindly bring it under the notice of 
ycur neighbours who arc not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to coYer pc stage 
for the twelve months. 
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Orchard J^otes for J^ly. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Tlie iiiJirketiiig- of citriu fruits will continue to occu])y the attention of growers. 
The same care in the handling, grading, and packing of the fruit that has been so 
strongly insisted uj:)on in those monthly notes must he continued if satisfactory 
Tetiirns are to be ex])ected. Despite the advice that has been given over and over 
ag.'iin, some growers still fail to grasp the im}iortance of j)lacing their fruit on the 
market in the best possibh^ condition, and j>ersist in marketing it ungraded; good, 
l)lemislied, and inferior fruit being met with in the sfune case. This, to say the 
least, is very bad business, and as some growers will not take the necessary trouble 
to grade and jiack properly, there is only one thing to do, and that is to insist on the 
observance of stamhirds of quality and see that the fruit offer(*d for sale complies 
with the standards prescribed, and that cases are marked accordingly. 

Wlu're the crop has been gathered, the trees may b(‘ given such winter pruning 
as may be necessary, siieh as the removal of broken or diseased limbs or branches, 
and tlie pruning of any sujjerHuous wood from the centre of the tree. Wdiere 
gumming of any kind is seen it should be at onc<‘ attended to. If at the collar of 
the tree and attacking tlie main roots, the earth should lie removed from around 
tlie trunk and maiii roots—all diseased wocnl, bark, and roots should be cut away, 
ami the whole of the ex|)osed parts jiaiuted with Itordeaux paste. 

When treatc'd do not till in tlie soil around the main roots, but allow them to be 
exjiosed to tlu' air tor some time, as tliis tc'iids to eheck any furtlu'r gumming. When 
the gum is on the trunk or main limbs of the tree cut away all dis(‘ased bark and 
wood till a healthy growth is met with and I'over the wounds with Ihirdeaux )>aste. 

If the main limbs ar<' infested with scale insects or attacked by any kind of 
moss, lichen, or fiiiigus growth, they should be sprayed with lime sulphur. 

Towards the eml of tlu' moutli all young trees should be candhilly (vxamiued for 
the preseiu'e of elepliant lu'ctles, which, in addition to (‘ating the leaves and young 
bark, Jay thi'ir I'ggs in the fork of the tree. When tlu* young hatch out tlu'y eat 
their way through to the wood and then work lietwoeu the wood ami the bark, 
eventually ringliarkiiig one or more of the main limbs, or even tin* trunk. A dressing 
of strong lime suljdiur to tlie trunk and fork of tlie tree, if applied before the 
Vieetles lay their eggs, will act as a jireventive. In the warmer localities a careful 
vvati'h should also Ik* kept for the first appearance of any sucking fmgs, and to 
destroy any that may be found, if this is dom^ systematically by all growers the 
tlnmage done by this jiest will be very much reduced. 

Uitrus trees may be ])lauted throughout the mouth. 1’ake eare to see that tlie 
work is done in accordance with the instructions given in the June notes. All 
worn-out trees should be taken out, jirovided the root system is too far gom^ to be 
renovated, but wlieii the root system is still good the to]i of the trei* should be 
removeil till sound, bealtby wood is met with, and the jiortion left should l)e painted 
with a strong solution of lime sulphur. If tliis is done tin* tree will make a clean, 
healthy growth in sfiring. 

The iuciusiou of a Avide range of varieties in citrus orcliards—and which has 
been the general practice—is to be dejirecated. Even in new plantations there is a 
tendency to follow the same uiijirofitalde lines. Ear too much consideration is given 
to the vendor’s descrijition or the imrchaser’s appreciation of a i>articular variety 
or varieties. Individual tastes must be subordinated to market requirements, and the 
selection of varieties to the liest available kind of early, medium, and late fruits. 
Amongst oranges Jojipa should be placed first, Sabina for early fruit, and Valencia 
or Loon Giru Gong for late markets. 

In mandarins local conditions influence several varieties, and since the introduction 
of the fungus knowm as ‘^scab’^ the inclusion, particularly on volcanic soil, of the 
Glen Retreat and Emperor types is risky. In alluvial lands, Emperor and Sovereign 
(an improved Glen Retreat) are the most profitable, though Scnrlet in many places 
is worth including, with King of Siam as a late fruit. This commanded the highest 
price realised for mandarins last season. 

32 
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Land intended for bananas and X‘iiit"a})j)l(?s niay be got ready, and existing 
j)]antations siionld be kejjt in a well-cultivated condition so as to retain moisture 
m the soil. 

Bananas intended for Soutliern markets may be allowed to beco?ne fully developed, 
but not coloured, as tbey carry well during the colder months of the year, unless 
they meet with a very cold spell when passing through the New England district 
of N(‘\^■ South Wales. 

The winter cro]) of smoothleaf ]>ines will commence to rijien towards the end 
of the month, ami when free from blackheart (the result of a cold winter) or from 
fruit let core rot, they are good for canning, as they are of firm texture and stand 
handling. Where there is any danger of frost or even of cold winds, it pays to cov(‘r 
pines and also the bunches of bananas. Bush hay is used for the former and sacking 
for the latter. 

Strawberries should be })lentiful during the month, provid(‘d the weather is 
suitable to their de\’elo])m(‘nt, but if then* is an insuilicient rainfall, then irrigation 
is re(piired to })roduce a crop. Strawberries, lik(‘ all other fruits, j^ay well for c;irt*fii] 
handling, grading, and j)acking, well-packed boxes always realising a much higher 
I>rice than indifl'erently jiacked ones on the local market. Where strawb('rri(*s show 
signs of leaf lilight or mildew, spray with Bordeaux mixture for the toriiu*r and 
with sulx)hid(‘ of soda for the latter. 

When custard apples fail to rip(*n when gathered, try tlie elTect of ))lacing thi'in 
in the Itanana-rijiening rooms, and they will soon soften instt'ad of turning black. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

.Inly is a busy month for the grow(‘rs of deciduous fruits, as the imp'oidant work 
of winter j»runing should, if ])ossible, be comjrleted before the end of tlie month, so 
as to give ])lenty of time for spraying and getting the orchard into ]>rojH*r trim 
before spring growth starts. 

In ])runing, follow the advice given in the June number; and if you are not 
thoroughly conversant with the work, get the advice of one or other of the l)e])art- 
mental officers stationed in the distri(d. 

Pruning is one of the most iin])ortant orchard operations, as the following and 
succeeding seasons’ crops depend very largely on tin* maiim'r in which it is carric**! 
out. It regulates the growth as w'cll as the number and size of the fruit, as if too 
much bearing wood is left, there is a chance of the tree setting many more* fruits 
than it can })roperly mature, with a result that unless it is rigorously thinned out it 
is undersized and unsaleable. On the other haml, it is not advisable to unduly reduce 
the cpiantity of bearing wood, or a small croj> of overgrown fruit may bt* the result. 

Ax)pies, pears, and Euroj)ean varieties of ])iums produce th(*ir fruits on spurs 
that arc* formed on wood of two-years’ growth or more; apricots and Japanese j)lums 
on new growth and on spurs; but ])eaches and nectarines always on wood of tin* 
previous season’s growth. Once ])eachwood has fruited it wall not ])roduce any more 
from the same season’s wood, though it may develop spurs having a new growth or 
new laterals which will jiroduce fruit. 

The jiruning of the ])eaches and nectarines, therefore, necessitak‘8 the leaving of 
sufficient new wood on the tree each season to carry a full croj), as well as the 
leaving of buds from which to grow new wood for the succeeding year’s ero]). In 
other words, one not only prunes for the immediately succeeding croj), but also for 
that of the following season. 

All jvrunings should be gathered and burnt, as any disease that may be on the 
wood is thoroughly destroyed. When pruned, the trees are ready for their winter 
spraying with lime-sulphur. 

All kinds of deciduous trees may be planted during the month provided the ground 
is in a j)roper state to plant them. If not, it is better to delay planting until August, 
and carry out the necessary work in the interval. The preparation of new land for 
pointing may be continued, although it is somewhat late in the season, as new land is 
always the better for being given a chance to mellow and sweeten before being 
planted. Do not prune vines yet on the Granite Belt; they can, however, be pruned 
on the Downs and in the western districts. 
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Trees of ;ill kinds, including citrus, can also be planted in suitable situations on 
the Downs and western districts, and the pruning of deciduous trees should be 
coinduded there. If the winter has been very dry, and the soil is badly in need of 
moisture, all orcdiards in the western distri<'ts, after being ])riined and jyloughed, 
sln>uld receive a thorough irrigation (wdiere water is available) about the end of the 
month, so as to })rovide moisture for the us<* of tin? trees when they start growth. 
lrrig;(tion should l)e followed by a thorough cultivation of the land to conserve the 
w'at(‘r so ap|)lied. As freipnmtly mentioned in these notes, irrigation and cultivation 
must go hand in hand if the best results are to be obtained, especially in our hot 
and dry districts. 


‘J^arn) /^otes for ^uly. 

UlKLT).— I*ractically the whoh' of the work on the land for this month will be 
confined to tin* cultivation of wint('r croj>s, which should bt* now making good growth, 
and to tin* jireparation of land for tin* large vari(dy of crops whicli can lx* sown 
next month. Early maturing varieties of wheat may be sown this month. The 
harvesting of late sown maize will be nearing c(mipletion, an I all old stalks should 
be })loughed in and allow(‘d to r(d.. (’lean up all headlands of weeds and rubbish, 
a.nd tor this ]iui‘|iose nothing (‘«juals a good lire. Mangels, swedes, and other root 
('r{)| s sliouM lx* now well away, and should be ri*;idy foi' thinning out. Frosts, which 
<'an lx* (*xpected alnmst for a certainty this month, will do much towards ridding 
the* land of insect ]x*sts and ch<*<'king wt‘e<l growth. ('ottou-pi(*king should be now 
practically liuished and tin* land uiuh*r j)r(*|:aration for the next crop. The young 
lucc'ine shouhl be Ix'^'Oiuing well estaldished; tlx* first cutting should 1)0 made before 
the plants tlowa'r—in faid, as soon as they an* strong enough to stand the* mowing 
machiiu*- and the cutting of subse<juent crops should lx* as fre(jix*iit as the growth 
and development of the luc(*rne plants ])ermit. Ordinarily (-utting should Vx* regulated 
to fit in with tlx* (*arly flow(*ring period- i.c., wdx*n a1)out one-third of the ])lants in 
tlu* ei'oj) are in fh)W(*r. 


Tb® fb® Qarder). 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Should showery weather Ix) frcxpient during July, do not attempt to sow se(‘ds on 
heavy land, as the latter wdll he liable to clog, and hence* )x* injurious to the young 
]dants as they eome up. d'lx* soil should not lx* reworked until tim* weather has 
lasted suffieiently long to make it fria))h*. In fine W('atlx*r get tlx* ground ])l()iiglied 
or dug, and let it lie in the rough until reijuiri'd. If liari-owed and })ulverised before 
tliat lime, the* soil is dep’riv(*d of the sweetening inlluences of the suii, rain, air, and 
frost. When tlx* ground has been ju’operly pre*par(*d, make full sowings of cabbage*. 
Carrot, broad beans, lettuce, jiarsuips, beaus, radishes, leeks, spring onions, bee*troot, 
eschalots, salsify, t'ic. As we'sterly winds may he expe*ete*el, ])lentv of hoeing and 
watering will l»e> r(*ejnii’ed to ensure good erops. ITneh the* tops of broad beans 
whieh are* in flowe*)- and stake \ip }x*as wdiieh re'ejuire supjjort. Plant out r}iul>arb, 
as])aragus, and artiehoke^s. In warm elistriets, it will be epiite* safe to sow eueuml)ers, 
marrows, sejiiashes, aiifl melons during the last week eef the’ mouth. In eolder 
loealities, it is better to wait till the middle eu* end of August, (let the* greuind ready 
for sowing Freneh beans anel other spring erops. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Winter work ought to he in an advanced state. The roses wdll not want looking 
after. They should already have been pruned, and now any slioots which have a 
t(‘ndency to grow^ in wrong directions should lx* rubbed off. Overhaul the ferneries, 
and top-dress with a mixture of sandy loam and leaf mouhi, staking up some plants 
and thinning out others. Treat all classes of plants in the same manner as the roses 
where undesirable shoots ai)])ear. All such work as trimming lawns, digging beds, 
pruning, and planting should now be got well in hand. Plant out antirrlnnums, 
j)ansieH, hollyhocks, verbenas, petunias, &c., which wTre lately sown. Sow zinnias, 
amaranthus, balsam, chrysanthemum tricolour, marigold, cosmos, cockscombs, phloxes, 
sweet peas, lupins, &c. l^lant gladiolus, tuberoses, amaryllis, pancratium, ismene, 
crinums, belladonna lily, and other bulbs. Put away dahlia roots in some warm 
moist 8j)ot, wdiere they will start gently and be ready for planting out in August and 
September. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by D. EGLINTON, r.R.A.S., and A. C. EGLIxSfTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
MOONBISE. 


Phases of the Moon, Ocoultations, &.c. 


AT WARWICK. 


The tlmea stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 


MOON K IS E. 



June. 

IM28. 

July, 

19:18. 

.luxe, 

1928. 

July, 

1928. 

Date 

j Rises. 

i 

1 

1 Bets. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

: Rises. 

Ri.'Os. 

1 

I 6.38 

6.38 

6.46 

.5.6 

! P*ni. 

3.36 

p.m. 
3 29 

2 

6.38 

5.1 

6 46 

5.6 

4.13 

4.15 

8 

6.39 

5.1 

6.46 

5.6 

1 4.47 

5.6 

4 

6 39 

5.1 

6.46 

5 6 

5.30 

6 1 

5 

6.39 

6 1 

6.46 

5.7 

6.20 

6..56 

6 

6.40 

5.1 

6.46 

5 7 

7.10 

8.0 

7 

6.40 

5 1 

6.46 

5.8 

! 8.6 

9.1 

8 

6 41 

5.1 

6.45 

5.8 

9.4 

10.1 

9 

6.41 

5.1 

6.45 

5.9 

10.4 

n.i 

10 

6.11 

,5.1 

6 45 

,5.10 

11.5 


11 

6.42 

5.1 

<>.44 

5.11 


a.m. 
12 3 

12 

6.42 

5.1 

6.44 

5.12 

a.m. 

12.5 

1.4 

13 

6.43 

5.1 

6.44 

5.12 

1.7 

2 10 

14 

6 43 

5.1 

6 44 

5.12 

2.11 

3.23 

15 

6.43 

5.1 

6 43 

5.12 

1 3.16 

4.30 

16 

6.44 

6.1 

6.43 

5.13 

4.24 

5.33 

17 1 

6,44 

5.2 

6.43 

5.13 

6.35 

6.34 

18 1 

6.44 

5.2 

0 43 

5.13 

6.43 

7.32 

19 j 

6 44 { 

5.2 

6.43 

5.13 

7 51 

8.31 

20 

6 44 

5.2 

6.42 

5 14 

8. ,52 

9.0 

21 1 

6.44 

5.3 

6.42 

5.14 

9.46 

9.37 ! 

22 

6.44 

5.3 

6.42 

5.15 

10.28 

10.9 1 

23 1 

6 45 

5.3 

6.41 

5.15 

11.5 

10.3r : 

24 

6.45 

5.3 

6.41 

6.16 

11.39 

11.17 

25 

6.45 

5.4 

6.40 

.5.17 

12.6 

11.37 

26 

6.45 

5.4 

6.40 

5.17 

12.37 

p.m. 

12.5 

27 

6.45 

5.4 

6.39 

5.18 I 

l.ll 

12.44 

28 

6.45 

5.5 

0.38 

5.18 ; 

1.39 

1.23 

29 

6.45 

,5.5 

6.37 

5.19 

2.14 

2.8 

30 

6.46 

5.G 

6.37 

5.20 

2 47 

2.59 

31 

1 



6.30 

6.20 

i 


3.53 


i 7 June 

O Full Moon 

10 p.m. 

! „ 

}) Last Quarter 

3 51 p.m. 

18 

^ New Moon 

6 42 a.m. 

2b „ 

( First Quarter 

8 47 a.m. 


Apogee, Ist June, at 6.6 p.m. 

I Perigee, 16th June, at 11.64 p.m. 

I Apogee, 29th June, at 9.42 a.m. 

The conjurietion of Saturn with the Moon at 6 a.m. 
on the 4tb will form an Interesting siglit, 
being only 2 degrees nort h of the full Moon and both 
; being situated more than 20 degrees south of west 
! but well al)ove the horizon in tin* early dawn. On the 
i 6th Saturn will be in direct t)ppo8ition to the Sun, as 
' the Moon was at tlie time of its (eclipse on the ,3rd. 

Phi t'aprieorni (magnitude 5'8) will lx; occulted 
! soon aft(‘r the Moon rises at Warwick on tlie 8th. 

On the 14th a favourable opportunity will occur to 
see Jupiter about midday and near 2 o’clock, as it 
will then be 2 degrf es north of the waning Moon in 
the western sky. 

On th(i 19tl) the eon junction of Mercury witli the 
new Moon will take place, so lU'arly in a line from tlie 
Earth to the Sun tluit both vviJl lx* entirely lost In its 
rays. 

The winter solstice will occur on the 22iul. wlien 
the Sun, liaving reached its greatest nortixun lati¬ 
tude, will be at an angle of about 61 degrees from the 
zenith of lirisbane, 1'oowooml)a. and WaiM ick, or 42 
degn'es at Townsville, aifording quite welcome 
wariidli. 

Kappa Virginis (magnitude 4’4) will bo occulted on 
the 27th about 9 p.m. 

On the 29th Mercuiy will be passing between the 
Eartli and the Sun from east, to west, but will avoid a 
transit being apparently 3 degrees abov(^ it. 

OTn(‘ga Orphinei (magnitude* 4*5) will be occulted 
by the Moon on the 30th s(x)n after 8 o’clock p.m. 

.3 July O Full Moon Midni<i;lit. 

U) „ }) Last Quarter lU U p.m. 

17 ,, New Moon 0 p.m. 

25 „ ( First Q.i nrter 12 38 a.m. 

Perigee, 15th July at 1 6 a.m. 

Apogee, 26th July at 10 6 p.m. 

Venus will be in superior conjunction with the 
Sun on th(! 1st when it will be passing the Sun from 
the east to the west of it, apparently very closely 
on*the iiortlx'rn side, escaping an oceultation by the 
Sun by about half the Moon’s diameter. 

An oceultation of a small star in Orphiueus will 
take place a little before l»alf-past 6 p.m. on tlic Ist 
at Rockhampton. At places south of Buudaberg 
and Carnarvon the star will skirt tlxi southern edge 
of the Moon. Three liours later tlie oceultation of 
another star in Orphlm us will be visitile from any 
part of (Queensland. Another star in the same 
constellation will be occulted near midnight. 

About a quarter past one in the morning of the 
3rd Lambda Sagitarii will be occulted at Rock¬ 
hampton, but somewhat later at other places in 
Queensland. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night * 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be latef each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after mldpight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly appiroximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

lAll the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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